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Contents: I. Grammar and Syntax. II. The Obligation to Take Vengeance: |. Blood Revenge; 
2. Revenge in the Case of Rape or Other Serious Transgressions; 3. Places of Asylum. 
III. Prohibition of Revenge: 1. Within the Clan; 2. In a Given Social Structure. IV. God as 
Avenger. 


I. Grammar and Syntax. The verbal root ngm, expressing the notion of revenge, is 
attested in Amorite, Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, South Arabic, and Ethiopic. The verb 
nqm occurs 36 times in the Hebrew Bible in the qal, niphal, piel, and hithpael. Both the 
derivative substs. nägäm (17 occurrences) and n*gdmd (27 occurrences) mean “ven- 
geance, revenge” and are thus synonymous with Amor. nigmu and Arab. naqgma, 
niqma, nagima. Although the month nigmu is attested in the Old Babylonian epoch in 
Mari, Chagar Bazar, al-Rimah, and in the region of Diyala, i.e., in regions under 
Amorite influence, its possible relationship with nigmu, “vengeance,” has not been 
substantiated. 

The Hebrew verb nägam in the gal means “to avenge” or “to take vengeance,” often 
taking as its direct object the subst. n°qāmâ (Nu. 31:2) or nägäm (Lev. 26:25; Jgs. 
16:28; Ezk. 24:8; 25:12,15; CD 1:17; 1QS 2:5; 5:12). In other instances the direct ob- 
ject is the blood (Dt. 32:43) or the person to be avenged (1 S. 24:13[Eng. v. 12]). Al- 
though in Josh. 10:13 the direct object seems to refer to the enemies on whom one 
takes vengeance, this construction is unusual, and the use of the verb “to avenge” in 


nägam. W. F. Albright, “Archaeological Discovery and the Scriptures,” Christianity Today 
12 (1968) 3-5; M. Buttenwieser, “Blood Revenge and Burial Rites in Ancient Israel,” JAOS 39 
(1919) 301-21; G. Cardascia, “La place du talion dans l’histoire du droit pénal a la lumière des 
droits du Proche-Orient ancien,” Mélanges offerts a Jean Dauvillier (Toulouse, 1979), 169-83; 
W. Dietrich, “Rache: Erwägungen zu einem alttestamentlichen Thema,” EvT 36 (1976) 450-72; 
G. Dossin, “NQMD et NIOME-HAD,” Syr 20 (1939) 169-76; F. C. Fensham, “Das Nicht- 
Haftbar-Sein im Bundesbuch im Lichte der altorientalischen Rechtstexte,” JNSL 8 (1980) 17-34; 
F. Horst, “Recht und Religion im Bereich des ATs,” EvT 16 (1956) 49-75 = idem, Gottes Recht. 
ThB 12 (1961) 260-91; idem, “Vergeltung,” RGG, VI, 1343-46; K. Koch, ed., Um das Prinzip 
der Vergeltung in Religion und Recht des ATs. WdF 125 (1972); idem, “Gibt es ein 
Vergeltungsdogma im AT?” ZTK 52 (1955) 1-42; H. Lammens, “Le caractère religieux du tär ou 
vendetta chez les Arabes,” BIFAO 26 (1926) 83-127; E. Lipiński, La Royauté de Yahwé dans la 
poésie et le culte de l’ancien Israel (Brussels, 21968), 289-92; G. E. Mendenhall, The Tenth Gen- 
eration (Baltimore, 1973), 69-104; idem, “ "God of Vengeance, Shine Forth!” Wittenberg Bulle- 
tin 45 (1948) 37-42, E. Merz, Die Blutrache bei den Israeliten. BWANT 20 (1916); W. T. Pitard, 
“Amarna ekemu and Hebrew nagam,” Maarav 3 (1982) 5-25; O. Procksch, Uber die Blutrache 
bei den vorislamitischen Arabern (Leipzig, 1899); H. Graf Reventlow, “ ‘Sein Blut komme über 
sein Haupt, ” VT 10 (1960) 311-27; G. Sauer, “OPI nqm to avenge,” TLOT, II, 767-69; J. H. 
Tullock, “Blood Vengeance Among the Israelites in the Light of Its Near Eastern Background” 
(diss., Vanderbilt, 1966); R. de Vaux, Anc/sr, 10-12, 160-63; J. Weingreen, “The Concepts of Re- 
taliation and Compensation in Biblical Law,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 76 C | 
(Dublin, 1976); C. Westermann, “Rache,” BHHW, III, 1546; > YRA gd’al (II, 350-55). 
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this text is inappropriate. Instead, one should read a form of the verb güm and vocalize 
‘ad-ydgiim instead of ‘ad-yigqgdm. The translation would then be: “as long as the host of 
their enemies rose up” (cf. göy nekär in CD 14:14). The piel of ngm is attested twice 
and used exactly like the gal, i.e., with the subst. ngämä (Jer. 51:36) or with the 
“blood” to be avenged (2 K. 9:7) as its direct object. The gal passive in Gen. 4:15,24; 
Ex. 21:21 means “to be avenged.” 

The niphal and hithpael have the reflexive sense of “to avenge oneself” or “to take 
vengeance,” except in Ex. 21:20, where yinndgém must have the passive meaning “to 
be avenged,” since the reference is to a slave who was beaten to death. The niphal in- 
finitive also has a passive meaning in Sir. 46:1, where /hngm ngmy ‘wyb should be 
translated “so that the vengeance taken by the enemy be avenged.” This passive con- 
struction corresponds to the active expression nägam nägäm. Ex. 21:20, however, 
presents a series of problems. Indeed, Ex. 21:20f. seems to betray two redactional 
strata. The combination of the gal infinitive with the niphal imperfect, nägöm 
yinndgém, is rare.! Furthermore, the Sam. text reads môt yümät, while the Targs. and 
Syr. understand this as “he shall be punished before the court.” It is possible that the 
original text should be understood in the sense of nögem yinnägem, “an avenger should 
take vengeance,” and that ngm niphal here has reflexive meaning. 

Reference to the enemies on whom one avenges oneself is introduced by min (1 S. 
14:24; 24:13[12]; Jgs. 16:28; 2 K. 9:7; Est. 8:13; Isa. 1:24; Jer. 15:15; 46:10; cf. Jer. 
11:20; 20:10,12), mé’ét (Nu. 31:2), b® (Jgs. 15:7; 1 S. 18:25; Jer. 5:9,29; 9:8[9]; 50:15; 
Ezk. 25:12; cf. CD 8:11f.; 1QpHab 9:2), or l° (Ezk. 25:12; Nah. 1:2; CD 8:5f.; 9:5). 
This last particle can also precede the name of the person for whose sake vengeance is 
taken (Jer. 15:15; 1QS 7:9); in one instance min precedes the reason one wishes to take 
vengeance (Jgs. 16:28). The prep. ‘a/ is used with similar meaning in Ps. 99:8, where it 
refers to Israel’s deeds ( “Iilöt) that are protected by God’s avenging might. 

The substs. nägäm and n“gämä are used with either the subjective or objective geni- 
tive, though a pronominal suffix can also be used. The subjective genitive designating 
the avenger usually refers to God (Nu. 31:3; Jer. 11:20; 20:12; 50:15,38; 51:11; Ezk. 
25:14,17; 1QS 1:11; 1QM 4:12) or to his wrath (1QM 3:6). In Lam. 3:60; Sir. 46:1; and 
1QS 2:9 it refers to the adversaries who take vengeance. It is always ngmt that is used, 
excepting Sir. 46:1, the only occurrence of the pl. ngmy. The objective genitive refers 
to the one to be avenged. This can be a person’s blood (Ps. 79:10), the temple (Jer. 
50:28; 51:11), Zion (Jer. 51:36), the sons of Israel (Nu. 31:2), Jeremiah’s personal ene- 
mies (Jer. 20:10), or the covenant (Lev. 26:25; CD 1:17f.). Only in the last instance 
does one encounter the subst. nägäm. Amor. nigmu has thus far been attested only with 
the objective genitive (suf.): nigmisu, nigmi, nigmiya. 

The notion of “taking vengeance” can be expressed in various ways with the root 
ngm. In addition to ngm, alone or with the infinitive absolute, and the idiomatic expres- 
sions nägam n“gämä and nägam nägäm, the following expressions occur: hésib nägäm 
(Dt. 32:41,43; Sir. 12:6), Gsa n°gämä (Jgs. 11:36; Ps. 149:7; Ezk. 25:17; CD 8:11-12; 


1. Cf., however, GK, §113w. 
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IQpHab 9:2) or ‘Gsa nägäm (Mic. 5:14[15]), lägah n“gämä (Jer. 20:10) or lägah 
nägäm (Isa. 47:3), and nätan n®gämä (Nu. 31:3; 2 S. 4:8; 22:48; Ps. 18:48[47]; Ezk. 
25:14,17). The offended party wishes to “see vengeance” (rdä n“gämä, Jer. 11:20; 
20:12; cf. Lam. 3:60; or häzä nägäm, Ps. 58:11[10]). For that person the day when ven- 
geance is taken is in a certain sense a festive day, while the same day is a day of terror 
for the person on whom that vengeance is taken. This day is called yom n“qämä (Jer. 
46:10) or yöm nägäm, “day of vengeance” (Prov. 6:34; Isa. 34:8; 61:2; 63:4; 1QS 9:25; 
10:19; 1QM 3:7f.; 7:5), Zt n“gämä, “the time of vengeance” (Jer. 51:6), or mö’ed 
nägäm, “date of revenge” (1QM 15:6). The month nigmu(m) in the Amorite calendar 
of the Old Babylonian period might imply a limitation of the right of vengeance to only 
one month during the year. 

The avenger is normally called > FRA gö’2l, though use of the ptcp. nögem for 
God as avenger and for those who carry out divine revenge (Ps. 99:8; Nah. 1:2; CD 
9:4f.; 1QS 2:6) seems to indicate that this was the original expression for “avenger.” 
This participle should perhaps also be read in Ex. 21:20 (see discussion above). The 
name nägimu(m), “avenger,” occurs as an Amorite personal name.* This name was 
possibly given to a child who was one day to take revenge on the murderer of his fa- 
ther or grandfather. The name nigmänu(m) is attested among the Amorites during the 
same period and might have the same derivation, since it means approximately 
“vengeful.”® An unpublished Mari text calls the avenger bel niqmi, lit. “master of re- 
venge.”* 


II. The Obligation to Take Vengeance. 

|. Blood Revenge. The obligation to take blood vengeance, nigmat dam (Ps. 
79:10), arises from the real or imagined blood kinship among the members of a clan 
or tribe. This is an old desert law corresponding to the ta’r of the Arabs with the goal 
of guaranteeing respect for life. This obligation is supported by the entirety of OT 
legislation: cf. the Covenant Code (Ex. 21:12), the Holiness Code (Lev. 24:17), and 
the Deuteronomic collection of laws (Dt. 19:11f.). As Gen. 9:6 states in rhythmic- 
poetic language, the blood of the person who sheds human blood must also be shed. 
Redemption by monetary payment is not a possibility (Nu. 35:31-34). The nearest 
relation is the gd él, who is to take vengeance on the murderer (Nu. 35:19; Dt. 19:12; 
cf. 2 S. 14:11): A father must avenge his son, a son his father (1 K. 2:5-9; 2 K. 14:5); 
if a person has no children, his brother or one of his closest relatives must take this 
task upon himself. Thus Joab kills Abner (2 S. 3:22-27) to avenge the death of his 
brother Asahel (2 S. 2:22f.). The avenger must carry out the punishment “with his 
own hand” (b*yad; cf. Ezk. 25:14; 1QS 2:6) and shed (on the ground) the blood of 
the murderer of his son or of one of his blood relatives. Indeed, blood vengeance can 
extend into the fourth generation (cf. Ex. 20:5; 34:7), though subsequent law re- 


2. T. Bauer, Die Ostkanaanäer (Leipzig, 1926), 36; APNM, 241f. 
3. Bauer, 47; ARM, II, 95, 5. 
4. Cited by G. Dossin, Syr 20 (1939) 175 n. 2. 
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stricts blood vengeance to the murderer alone (Dt. 24:16; 2 K. 14:6 par. 2 Ch. 25:4; 
Jer. 31:29f.; Ezk. 18:2-4). 

The law of blood revenge is intended to guarantee respect not only for the life of the 
freeperson but also for that of the slave (Ex. 21:20f.). If a slave, male or female, dies 
under the blows of his or her master, “an avenger shall avenge him [or her]” (nögem 
yinnägem).> This punishment was undoubtedly death, since a comparison both with 
Ex. 21:18-19 and with the Sam. text, which replaces nam yngm with môt yümät, shows 
that the /ex talionis must be applied here. The avenger was normally to be a member of 
the slave’s family. If the slave was a foreigner or alien whose family was not present to 
carry out that vengeance, however, the murderer went unpunished. Talmudic legisla- 
tion provides for such cases by prescribing the appointment of an avenger by the judi- 
cial assembly (Bab. Sanh. 45b), though this measure is not attested in the Bible itself 
and presupposes a procedure involving public law, while the law in Ex. 21:12ff. seems 
to give the murderer over to private vengeance. 

If one excludes the hypothesis of an avenger appointed by a legal authority, the law 
in Ex. 21:20 still allows for two different interpretations. It may be that it applies in ac- 
tual practice only to the Hebrew slave whose family genuinely is able to take ven- 
geance. This is the most probable explanation. If in contrast it applies to every slave in- 
dependent of origin, then it must also consider the possibility of immanent or divine 
vengeance. Perhaps one interpreted the lethal bite of a snake or a scorpion in this sense, 
since Nu. 21:6-7 does mention the serpent as the executor of divine punishment, and 
since talmudic literature portrays it as the avenger without qualification. Here we find 
the expression that someone “avenges himself and is as vindictive as a snake” (nögem 
wenöter k@nähäs: Bab. Sabb. 63a; Yoma 23a; Ta‘an. 8a). Here Samson is characterized 
as “vengeful as a snake” (k°sém $e-nähäs nagmän; Gen. Rab. 99). The blood of the 
victim cries out from the ground (Gen. 4:10), the habitation of the serpent, the arche- 
typal chthonic animal. These later expressions of popular belief, which also mention 
angels as executors of vengeance,® do not allow us to reconstruct the exact understand- 
ing of divine vengeance, a notion possibly presupposed in Ex. 21:20f. In any event, the 
slave can no longer be avenged if he or she dies one or two days later rather than di- 
rectly under the blows of the master. It must be clear that death was not intentional or 
premeditated. The master was considered sufficiently punished by the financial loss 
brought about by the death of the slave and the cessation of the slave’s service. 

The obligation to “blood revenge” can also be regulated contractually, as shown by 
the stelae of Sefire. According to stela III, which treats of the obligations of a vassal in 
the case of regicide, the vassal must “avenge the blood” (ngm dm; cf. Dt. 32:43; 2 K. 
9:7) of the liege lord, the lord’s sons, and his descendants “from the hand” (mn or mn 
yd) of their enemies.’ If he himself participated in the conspiracy, someone had to 
avenge on him the blood of his liege lord.* This particular case of obligation to take 
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vengeance on the murderer was familiar in ancient Israel, since a similar obligation de- 
rived from the covenant? between Yahweh and the people. And though Yahweh exe- 
cutes vengeance on disloyalty toward the prescriptions of the covenant (Lev. 26:25; cf. 
IQS 5:12; CD 1:17-18), he also obligates himself by oath to avenge the blood of his 
servants (Dt. 32:40-43; cf. Ps. 79:10). 


2. Revenge in the Case of Rape or Other Serious Transgressions. Revenge is ex- 
tracted not only in the case of murder but also in the case of rape and serious bodily 
harm. Thus Dinah’s brothers avenge their sister by killing Hamor and his son 
Shechem, “because their sister had been defiled” (Gen. 34:1-5,25-27). After Amnon, 
David's firstborn, violates his half-sister Tamar (2 S. 13:1-20), she is avenged two 
years later by her brother Absalom. Absalom has his servants kill Amnon, and then he 
flees to his maternal grandfather, the king of Geshur, with whom he remains for three 
years (2 S. 13:23-38; cf. 3:3). Afterward he is able to return to Jerusalem (14:21-24), 
since the right of blood revenge is not valid within the same familial group. The jealous 
husband also extracts revenge when he punishes the adulterer who has violated his 
marriage by lying with his wife (Prov. 6:34f.). 

The story of Samson relates an example of vengeance prompted by serious physical 
injury. Samson avenges his blindness on the Philistines by causing a house to collapse 
and burying them under its ruins (Jgs. 16:28-30). Jeremiah’s adversaries want to take 
revenge on the prophet because of his prediction, which in their eyes threatens the exis- 
tence of the city (Jer. 20:10; cf. 26:11); and Jeremiah himself wishes that God would 
avenge him on the people (11:20; 20:12). The righteous wishes to “see vengeance” and 
to “bathe his feet in the blood of the wicked” who caused his suffering (Ps. 58:11[10]). 
Vengefulness is satisfied at the sight of revenge, which Israel’s and Judah’s enemies 
(e.g., the Edomites) also carry out (Lam. 3:60; Ezk. 25:12,15; Sir. 46:1; IQpHab 9:2; 
IQS 2:9). The Song of Lamech (Gen. 4:23-24), in which he boasts of having killed a 
man for wounding him, and even of being avenged seventy-sevenfold, does not reflect 
reality, but is rather an ancient boasting song illustrating the violence of the Cainites.!° 


3. Places of Asylum. The example of Joab, who kills Abner (2 S. 3:22-27; cf. 
2:22f.), shows that the sacred duty of blood revenge was not soon forgotten. Thus it is 
understandable that legislation tried on the one hand to restrain the practice of taking 
revenge, though on the other hand it was quite suited to function as a preventative. 
Legislation regarding the cities of asylum (Nu. 35:9-34; Dt. 4:41-43; 19:1-13; Josh. 
20:1-9), while sanctioning blood revenge, does distinguish cases of unintentional kill- 
ing and establishes for such cases the ordinances of asylum. It establishes furthermore 
that only the murderer be punished by death. The texts describing this institution are 
difficult to interpret, and the cities of asylum (Josh. 20:1-9) are located apart from the 


9.3 M3 berit (berith) (II, 253-79). 
10. On the notion of “violence” in the OT see N. Lohfink et al., Gewalt und Gewaltlosigkeit 
im AT. QD 96 (1983), with extensive bibliography. 
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Levitical cities (Josh. 21:11,21,27,32,36,38; cf. 1 Ch. 6), as if the Levites were origi- 
nally persons who had fled into the cities of refuge, where they survived under God’s 
protection, having changed into zealots for his cult (cf. Gen. 49:5-7; Dt. 33:9). 

Sacred sites could also function as cities of refuge, and certain statements in the 
Psalms seem to allude to the temple as a place of refuge. The temple is a shelter from 
one’s adversaries where one can remain in safety (Ps. 27:2-5) beneath the wings of 
Yahweh (61:4f.[3f.]), while a guilty person is denied access (5:5[4]). This is why the 
murderer can be torn away from the altar to be delivered over to punishment (Ex. 
21:13f.). Thus also Joab, who had murdered Abner and Amasa (2 S. 3:26f.; 20:9f.; 1 K. 
2:5f.), was not protected by the right to asylum and was killed in the sanctuary itself 
(1 K. 2:28-31). 


III. Prohibition of Revenge. 

1. Within the Clan. The prohibition of revenge is emphatically inculcated in the Ho- 
liness Code: “You shall not take vengeance (lö-tiggöm) or bear any grudge (/6 -tittdr) 
against the bene ‘amm*°ka” (Lev. 19:18). The historical interpretation of this law de- 
pends on the exact sense of b°né ‘amm*kd. Although some have taken this expression 
as a reference to the entire people of Israel, it is doubtful whether this accurately re- 
flects the real meaning of the word > OY ‘am, which in v. 16aca appears in the plural. 
Several mss. emend this pl. myk to a sg. ‘mk, and the older versions translate it as if 
“the people” were meant. In the meantime, the /ectio difficilior ‘myk reveals the real 
meaning of this expression: it might refer to the paternal “ancestors,” as in Amorite, in 
the old prescription of Lev. 20:17, or in the expression ne’’sap “¢l-‘ammdyw, “to be 
united with his ancestors,” and nikrat mé‘ammdyw, “to be cut off from his ancestors.” 12 
In accordance with the original meaning of the root rkl, “to engage in trade,” the ex- 
pression lö’-telek räkil b’ammeykä (Lev. 19:16aa) would mean “you shall not go 
about as a trader of your ancestors.” This prohibition was probably directed against 
trade that violated blood bonds by attempting to circumvent the law prohibiting the 
auctioning of paternal property, thus transferring property outside the family circle in 
the way effected in Nuzi by means of pseudo-adoptions. 

The word ‘am also has the same meaning “ancestors” in Lev. 19:18aa, which regu- 
lates the taking of vengeance. Furthermore, one must remember that the expression bn 
m in this verse is already attested in Amorite by the PN bin-‘ammi or bunu-‘ammi!> (cf. 
Gen. 19:38) as well as by the alliance that the Bedouin of Belqah (Moab) call ben 
‘améh. This alliance was made only between neighboring tribes living in constant con- 
tact with one another, and was based on the solemn oath that the members of the two 
tribes would conduct themselves as relatives. Such an alliance lends this tribal associa- 
tion a stability similar to that obtaining within the family as a result of blood ties, and 
in the case of murder permits no vengeance within the bén ‘améh. The murderer of a 


11. > np miglat (VII, 552-56); — "1? léwi (VII, 483-503). 
12. Cf. B. Alfrink, “L’Expression PY" 78 MONI,” OTS 5 (1948) 118-31. 
13. Bauer, 15ff.; ARM, XVI/1, 81f. 
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ben ‘am must leave his tribe along with all his direct descendants and with the three 
generations of the line most closely related to him. From now on he is subject to the 
vengeance of the victim’s relatives, since he no longer enjoys the protection of a bén 
‘améh; the more distant members of his family who remain in the tribe are not to be vi- 
olated, and even the property of the ostracized person is untouchable.!4 

This institution enables us to understand the original sense of the prohibition of Lev. 
19:18a: “You shall not take vengeance or bear any grudge against the children of your 
ancestors.” This is a prohibition of vengeance within the familial group, though it by 
no means implies that a murderer should go unpunished. The punishment meted out to 
him is exclusion from the clan, as is the case with the fratricide Cain (Gen. 4:10-14). 
As Yahweh does here, so also can a Bedouin sheikh and the tribal elders exclude a dan- 
gerous member from the clan on the basis of a decision called infiras ‘abatih, “shaking 
(out) his cloak.” All the members of the camp and of the neighboring tribes are offi- 
cially informed concerning this harsh decision, which subjects the individual to the 
mercy or disfavor of any person happening upon him. No one, neither from his tribe 
nor from his family, will avenge his blood if he is murdered. This is the allusion in 
Gen. 4:14. In the meantime, Yahweh puts a mark on Cain that he be avenged sevenfold 
(yuggäm) should anyone kill him (4:15), even though Cain is the murderer of his own 
brother, whose blood cries out to God from the ground (4:10f.). Gen. 4:15, however, 
might be a redactional verse taking the Song of Lamech (4:24) as its model. If one 
takes 4:15 as redactional, one can hardly conclude from it the existence of a specific in- 
stitution or praxis protecting the murderer.!> 

The story of the woman of Tekoa (2 S. 14:4-11), a tale illustrating royal wisdom (cf. 
1 K. 3:16-28), seems to contradict the custom of not carrying out vengeance within the 
same family group. According to this story, a fratricide was to be killed by the mem- 
bers of the clan. This case is unusual, and it is thus the task of the wise and just king to 
resolve it. His decision does indeed accord with custom, a fact confirming his wisdom 
in the eyes of the people. Furthermore, the king assures: “Not one hair” of the fratricide 
shall “fall to the ground.” This implies that the intervention of the highest authority 
puts an end to the dispute. 


2. In a Given Social Structure. The commentary of the woman of Tekoa (2 S. 14:14) 
resembles a wisdom reflection on the fate of the sacrificial offering for which one can 
do nothing more, and on that of the murderer who can yet be of use to his clan. This re- 
flection tends in the same direction as the institution of cities of refuge and a more 
comprehensive interpretation of Lev. 19:18. Although the rabbinic commentaries in 
connection with this verse do not consider the important circumstances of murder, 
rape, or mutilation (Bab. Yoma 23a), the LXX translators might have been thinking of 
serious injuries, since they render lö’-tiggöm with ouk ekdikätai sou hē cheir, “that you 


14. A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), 149-62. 
15. A different view is taken by F. W. Golka, “Keine Gnade für Kain,” Werden und Wirken 
des ATs. FS C. Westermann (Gottingen, 1980), 58-73. 
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not take the law into your own hands,” using the same verb ekdikö as in Ex. 21:20f. or 
Dt. 32:43. In other words, one must seek justice from the courts. 

The Qumran Essenes go even further in their interpretation of Lev. 19:18. Accord- 
ing to CD 9:2-5 God alone is to take vengeance on his enemies. Vengeance and rancor 
are viewed as transgressions against the law if a person accuses his companion without 
first having rebuked him before witnesses or having brought his anger under control; 
one would be making the same mistake if one were to accuse him “before his elders.” 
This Essene prescription need not have any particularly grievous transgressions in 
mind, since the rules of the community (1QS 7:8-9) provide for a punishment of six 
months or a year for the transgression of bearing malice or taking revenge. One of the 
most essential obligations of the members of this “new covenant” consists in “not bear- 
ing rancor from one day to the next” (CD 7:2-3). God will severely punish those who 
“have taken revenge and borne malice” (CD 8:5-6). 


IV. God as Avenger. The notion of the “avenging God” (Ps. 99:8; Nah. 1:2; CD 
9:4-5), the “God of vengeance” (Ps. 94:1; 1QS 4:12), “Yahweh’s vengeance” (Nu. 
31:3; Jer. 11:20; 20:12; 50:15,28; 51:11; Ezk. 25:14,17), or the “vengeance of God” 
(1QM 4:12; 1QS 1:10f.) derives from an ancient Semitic concept already expressed in 
Amorite personal names consisting of the root ngm and a theophoric element.!® Some 
of these names carry the verbal form yaggim < *yangim, which can be interpreted as 
indicative or jussive. Considering that the names often express a special relationship 
between the believer and his or her god, and that they thus have the goal of invoking 
divine protection for the believer, yaggim can be understood as a jussive. The deity is 
entreated to exercise the function of an “avenger” or “protector” of the believer. Thus 
one might translate the PNs yaggim-haddu, yaqgim- él, and yagqim-liim as “may 
Haddu/EIl/Lim avenge or vindicate.” Translated thus, rather than invoking divine ven- 
geance on a specific enemy, the names express the wish that the god might protect the 
newborn child throughout life. This can be seen even more clearly in the theophoric 
names constructed from the subst. nigm- (occasionally nigmiya with the Ist person sg. 
suf.), where nigm- is an abbreviation of b@l niqmi, “lord of vengeance,” “avenger, vin- 
dicator.” The expression occurs in a text from Mari: bél nigmisu idüksu, “his avenger 
has killed him”; the first -ïu suffix refers to the person whom one avenges, the second 
to the person on whom one takes vengeance.!’ At least one Amorite personal name 
shows that the deity was viewed as the normal avenger of the believer: (bel-) nigmiya- 
haddu, “my avenger is Haddu.” Although this personal name is associated with others 
seemingly of the same type, these probably have a different explanation. Thus it is un- 
clear whether a divine father is the intended avenger in the PN (bél-) nigmi- ‘abi, “the 
avenger is my father.” Similarly, one can ask whether yapu/yapa‘ and yatar in (bél-) 
nigmi-yapu‘ and (bél-) nigmi-yatar constitute theophoric elements or verbal forms sug- 
gesting the translation “the avenger reveals himself” and “the avenger is stronger.” The 


16. I. J. Gelb, Computer-Aided Analysis of Amorite. AS 21 (1980), 334f. 
17. G. Dossin, Syr 20 (1939) 175 n. 2. 
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reigning dynasty of Ugarit preserved the tradition of these names. The kings Niq- 
madd(u) and Niqmepa bear such names, even though the root ngm was not customary 
in Ugarit. Other names, rather than expressing a wish, articulate gratitude for divine in- 
tervention, allowing a family member to be considered avenged. The existence of cor- 
responding names leaves no room for doubt, as shown by the Akkadian PN nabü-tukte- 
eriba, “Nabu has taken vengeance.”!® Such a name occurs in Ugarit, where na-ga-ma- 
du, i.e., nagam-haddu, means “Haddu has avenged.”!? Phoenician attests a similar PN, 
ngqm'l, “El has avenged.” 

Even if Hebrew does not offer analogous names, the OT does attest several exam- 
ples of nägam, niggam, or niggem with Yahweh as the explicit or implicit subject (Dt. 
32:43; 1 S. 24:13[12]; 2 K. 9:7; Isa. 1:24; Jer. 15:15; 46:10; 51:36; Ezk. 24:8). To these 
we may add the synonymous expressions meaning “to wreak vengeance” or “to exe- 
cute vengeance” in which similarly Yahweh is the subject: hésib nägäm (Dt. 32:41,43; 
Sir 12:6), nätan n“gämä (2 S. 4:8; 22:48; Ps. 18:48[47]; Ezk. 25:14,17), ‘asd n“gämä 
(Jgs. 11:36; Ezk. 25:17; cf. Ps. 149:7), ‘@§@ nägäm (Mic. 5:14[15]), or lagah nägäm 
(Jer. 47:3). God can also send an “avenging sword” (hereb nögemet, Lev. 26:25; CD 
1:17f.), a “vengeful avenger” (1QS 2:6), or a mighty ruler who will “wreak vengeance” 
(CD 8:1f.). God is seen as one who intervenes to avenge the desecrated covenant (Lev. 
26:25; cf. 1QS 5:12; CD 1:17f.), Zion (Jer. 51:36), or the destroyed temple (Jer. 50:28; 
51:11), as well as his people or his servants (Dt. 32:35,43; 2 K. 9:7; Ps. 79:10; Isa. 
35:4; Jer. 15:15). Thus does he take vengeance on Midian (Nu. 31:2f.), the Ammonites 
(Jgs. 11:36), Babylon (Isa. 47:3; Jer. 50:15,28; 51:6,11,36), Edom (Isa. 34:8; Ezk. 
25:12-14), the Philistines (Ezk. 25:15-17), or on the nations in general (Ps. 149:7). He 
avenges himself on his enemies (Dt. 32:41; Isa. 1:24; 59:17; Jer. 46:10; Nah. 1:2; Mic. 
5:14[15]; CD 9:5), or for the faithlessness of Jerusalem (Ezk. 24:8). He can also inter- 
vene in personal affairs and take vengeance on Saul (1 S. 24:13[12]; 2 S. 4:8), on the 
psalmist’s adversaries (2 S. 22:48 = Ps. 18:48[47]), or on those of Jeremiah (Jer. 11:20; 
20:12). In the eschatological view of Qumran he will wreak his vengeance on the men 
of the lot of Belial (1QS 2:6) and on the sons of darkness (1QM 3:6). Although the spe- 
cific manner of divine intervention remains undetermined in the prophetic predictions, 
narrative texts indicate that God employs both human beings and events. In this sense 
the armed men execute Yahweh’s vengeance on Midian (Nu. 31:3), and Rimmon’s two 
sons consider themselves to be the executors of divine vengeance when they behead 
Ishbosheth and bring his head to David (2 S. 4:7-8). 

Lipinski 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. 1. OT Occurrences; 2. Phraseology and Synonyms; 3. LXX; 
4. Qumran. III. 1. OT Usage; 2. Sirach. 


I. Etymology. The term ngp II represents a root not attested in East Semitic (cf. the 
par. güp).! The earliest witness comes from Ugar. nqpt, “cycle, year.”? Syr. n®qép, “to 
cling to,” is comparable, as is Middle Heb. higgip or Jewish Aram. aggip, “to sur- 
round,” Eth. wagéf, “bracelet,” and Arab. wagafa, “to remain standing.” 


II. 1. OT Occurrences. The OT attests the verb once in the qal, 16 times in the hiphil 
(including participles; Ps. 17:9 might belong to ngp I, “to cut down”); mention should 
also be made of the substs. nigpd (1 occurrence) and fqiipd (4 occurrences). Two occur- 
rences are in the Pentateuch, 6 in the Deuteronomistic history, 3 1n the Chronicler’s his- 
tory, 5 in the Psalms, 2 in Job, and 1 in Lamentations; to these one may add 3 from Sirach. 


2. Phraseology and Synonyms. The direct object is introduced 5 times by ‘al and 4 
times by Zt; no distinction in meaning can be discerned (compare 2 K. 11:8 with 2 Ch. 
23:7). 

The frequent parallel usage with > 2230 säbab (7 times) is noteworthy, sbb always 
standing in the initial position. To this are added the contextually associated säbib (3 
times). Other parallel expressions include sph and bnh ‘al (initial position) and Sht 
hiphil (second position). Only 4 occurrences remain in which no parallel verb is used. 

Subjects include Yahweh (twice; cf. also Yahweh’s wrath), persons (10 times), ob- 
jects (3 times), or abstract subjects (twice, including Yahweh’s wrath). 

An initial overview reveals that the occurrences involving Yahweh describe an act 
of “surrounding” for the purpose of punishment, though this element derives from con- 
textual factors rather than from the fundamental meaning of the word as “to surround.” 


3. LXX. The LXX uses eight words in its translation: kyklotin (5 times; this usually 
constitutes the rendering of sbb, as attested by about 63 examples), perikykloun (once), 
kyklos (once), kyklösis (once), periéchein (4 times), perilambdnein (once), synäptein 
(once), and syntelein (once); to this we may add poiein sisöen (once). 


4. Qumran. Only once (1QpHab 4:7) does ngp hiphil appear in the Qumran writ- 
ings. The construction in this instance deviates from the usual OT witnesses insofar as 
the indirect object is introduced by b*: “they encircle them with a mighty host.” While 


1. See GesTh, 912; R. Gordis, The Book of Job. Moreshet Series 2 (New York, 1978), 12, who 
calls ngp “a metaplastic form of qüp.” 
2. WUS, no. 1847; UT, no. 1700. 
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the causative aspect is clearly preserved, this usage constitutes a blending of the mean- 
ings of ngp | and Il, since contextually this encirclement is carried out for the purpose 
of annihilation. 


HI. 1. OT Usage. The presumably earliest witness is found in Ps. 48:13(Eng. v. 12), 
a hymn to Zion in whose fourth section the call to a procession is issued. Walking 
about (sbb) and circling (ngp) Zion has religious implications insofar as Zion is 
Yahweh’s city and the location of the temple of God (vv. 9f.). Here “age-old traditions 
have been applied to Jerusalem (very likely already in pre-Israelite times). There can 
be no doubt that mythical elements are involved”;3 bellicose connotations are not dis- 
cernible. These are remnants of elements according to which the (cultic) procession 
guarantees power and strength. 

Even though the Holiness Code in its present form derives from a relatively late pe- 
riod, it nonetheless preserves extremely old elements, which seem to include Lev. 19:27.* 
The prohibition against haircutting (ngp hiphil [“rounding off] p“ at rö’$), based on su- 
perstitious considerations, derives from the fact that in the early period special power was 
attributed to one’s hair (cf. Samson) and that hair was often used as a funerary offering.° 

Isa. 29:1, a text usually taken as Isaianic, offers a cult-critical accent, since the Isra- 
elites are mockingly exhorted to let feasts continue to “run their round,” a reference 
probably to the annually recurring festival cycle of significant celebrations. In this con- 
text the term ngp closely resembles Ugar. ngpt (year, season),® even though the cultic 
perspective should be emphasized. The durative dimension of the prefix conjugation 
emphasized by O. Réssler accords extremely well with the intention of the passage, 
since it is the repeated festivities that are being subjected to criticism.’ 

Though deriving from a later period (shortly before the exile), Josh. 6:3,11 nonethe- 
less attest the same content for ngp. Once again ngp follows and 1s subordinated to the 
synonym sbb. The scene occurs in connection with the glorified portrayal of the taking 
of Jericho. Although one must indeed note that in many passages sbb refers to hostile 
or military encirclement (e.g., Jgs. 16:2; 20:5; 1 S. 22:18; Job 16:13; Ps. 109:3), such 
passages are countered by examples in which adversarial dimensions can be com- 
pletely discounted (e.g., 1 K. 18:37; Ps. 26:6; 32:10), showing that context rather than 
the word’s fundamental meaning evokes the notion of hostility, though at times the 
verb does approach the status of a military term. In connection with Josh. 6 we have al- 
ready noted that two traditions are interwoven, one of which seems to have combative 
implications.® Verses like 3 and 11 are found in such passages; though men of war do 
play a part here, they are to march around the city in the manner of a processional, as 


J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 473. 
. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 254. 
. Baentsch, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri. HKAT V/2 (1903), 399. 
f. W. G. E. Watson, “Fixed Pairs in Ugaritic and Isaiah,” VT 22 (1972) 463. 
7. “Die Präfixkonjugation Qal der Verba Ie Nün im Althebräischen und das Problem der 
sogenannten Tempora,” ZAW 74 (1962) 126, 137f. 
8. Cf. H. W. Hertzberg, Die Bücher Josua, Richter, Ruth. ATD IX (51974), 39f., 42. 
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do the priests, rather than actually into battle. This lends credence to arguments that, 
based among other things on the number seven, presuppose ancient traditions alluding 
to a divine battle evoking notions of magic and involving the anxiety and terror elicited 
by the numinous.? Worn down in this way, the city falls; poetic elaboration then de- 
scribes the walls themselves collapsing. 

The prophetic legend in 2 K. 6:8-23, which acquired its present form only around 
the time of the exile, states that Syrian soldiers surrounded (ngp) a city in which Elisha 
was staying. The same circumstance is rendered in v. 15 by sbb. While in this instance 
ngp is used in an implicitly hostile context, in 2 K. 11:8 (also situated within a multi- 
layered text)!° ngp is used with säbib in connection with a protective function involv- 
ing temple guards: The underage heir apparent Joash is to be protected against 
Athaliah’s officers. In the par. 2 Ch. 23:7 it is temple officials who are to prevent the 
king from inappropriately entering the holy precinct.!! 

M. Noth suggests that 1 K. 7:24 (cf. the par. 2 Ch. 4:3) represents an excerpt from an 
old register.!2 If this is the case, the witness according to which the bronze sea was dec- 
orated round about (ngp [hiphil] . . . säbib) with art work would be quite old. In con- 
trast, this passage is eliminated as an older witness for ngp if one accepts the thesis that 
the remark “they compassed the sea round about” constitutes a gloss to v. 24a.!> In any 
event, 2 Ch. 4:3 attests the text in 1 Kings. 

Isa. 15:1-9, a passage dating probably from the later monarchy, describes the spread 
of the cry of woe throughout Moab by using ngp hiphil in 15:8. The causative function 
of the hiphil comes to expression in its original import in this notion of sweeping dis- 
semination (in the sense of dynamic forward movement rather than encirclement).'* 

Although Ps. 22:17(16) might be dated in the postexilic period,'? some scholars 
consider it impossible to date. The portrayal of distress shows that a company of evil- 
doers encircles the petitioner. Again, sbb is synonymously complemented. V. 17a(16a) 
describes the adversaries as a pack of dogs roaming about the mortally threatened peti- 
tioner, ready to tear the cadaver to pieces.!® In Job 1:5 the question whether the subject 
of higgipü is Job’s children or the “days of the feast” should be decided in favor of the 
second possibility.!? It is extremely doubtful, however, whether the reference is to a 


9. J. Bright, “Joshua,” JB, II (1953), 578. On the ancient traditions see J. M. Miller and G. M. 
Tucker, The Book of Joshua. CBC (1974), 54f. 

10. Cf. M. Rehm, Das zweite Buch der Könige (Würzburg, 1982), 114. 

11. W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT 1/21 (1955), 271. 

12. Könige (1-16). BK IX/1 (71983), 147f. 

13. So E. Wiirthwein, Das erste Buch der Könige 1-16. ATD XI/\ (1976), 77 n. 1. 

14. Cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1997), 109. 

15. Cf. C. A. Briggs, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms. ICC, 2 
vols. (1906), I, 191. 

16. Cf. O. Keel et al., Orte und Landschaften der Bibel (Zurich/Cologne/Göttingen, 1984), I, 
108f. 

17. For the former see S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Job. ICC (1921), II, 25. For the latter see G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI 
(1963), 70 n. 5. 
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festival at year’s end or even to ongoing, excessive celebration.!® One can correctly 
note that there is no suggestion of debauchery.'!? The hiphil of ngp points out rather that 
the festival period has come to an end (has come full circle, as it were; the causative 
may have maintained its function here). Lam. 3:5 takes us back to the collapse of the 
exile. In the second line of the three-part strophe beginning with böt, the terms bnh ‘al 
and ngp parallel one another. The point is that Yahweh himself drastically diminished 
the fullness of existence (billä b*säri, v. 4), so threatening the petitioner that he wastes 
away as if among the dead (v. 6). The objection has been lodged against v. 5 that while 
the first substantive refers to a concrete entity, the second refers to an abstraction, 
which seems unacceptable.?° 

In addition to mitigating interpretations for rö’S as bitterness, other emendations 
have also been suggested.?! F. Praetorius, W. Rudolph, and BHS (with reference to the 
LXX) remain close to the MT.” This reading, which corrects only y and w as scribal 
errors, addresses the fact that all the substantives associated with the petitioner in vv. 4- 
6 are accompanied by “my.” The hiphil of ngp fits seamlessly here, since the direct ob- 
ject is not always, and the indirect object is never, introduced separately. The sentence 
reads accordingly: “He [God] envelops my head with tribulation [exhaustion].” The re- 
maining problem is that bnh ‘al is usually found in connection with war (Dt. 20:20; 
Eccl. 9:14; Ezk. 4:2; the metaphorical usage in Cant. 8:9 can also be adduced here). 

Given the previously discussed usage of ngp, one cannot understand the verb as a 
military term, but rather must assume the presence of ongoing parallelism describing 
the consequences of such a threat to one’s existence. 

The presumably postexilic text Job 19:6 is of interest because v. 26 uses ngp I, 
which one might consider a stylistic device. Again, Yahweh is the subject, and again 
the reference is to hostile attack. God is portrayed as a hunter who “closed his net about 
me.” Portrayals in which a god captures his enemies with a net are attested quite early 
in the ancient Near East (cf. Marduk spreading out his net to enfold the monster Tiamat 
and the “Net Cylinder” of Entemena).>? In this context the word ngp expresses the no- 
tion of being enfolded on all sides. 

In Ps. 88:17f.(16f.) Yahweh's expressions of anger and the attendant terrors are the 
subject of ngp. The verbs sbb and ngp describe the threat that comes in round about 
from all sides like a rising flood. In this case the aspect of hostility inheres in the con- 
text rather than in the verbs themselves. 


18. For the former see N. H. Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job (Jerusalem, 1967), 17f., with refer- 
ence to the Ugaritic connection. For the latter see G. Hölscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT 1/17 
(21952), 13. 

19. F. Hesse, Hiob. ZBK XIV (1977), 25f. 

20. D. R. Hillers, Lamentations. AB 7A (1972), 54. 

21. For “bitterness” see H.-J. Kraus, Klagelieder (Threni). BK XX (41983), 52. For the others 
see, e.g., BHK?. 

22. Praetorius, “Threni III, 5. 16,” ZAW 15 (1895) 326: Rudolph, “Der Text der Klagelieder,” 
ZAW 56 (1938) 110. 

23. For the former see ANET, 67. For the latter see the reference in M. H. Pope, Job. AB 15 
(31973), 141. 
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2. Sirach. The difficulty of the reading in Sir. 43:12 according to ms. B (hög or the 
marginal reading höd) militates for following the Masada text,*4 since God encom- 
passes or “encircles” (higgipä) the vault of heaven (hiig; cf. Job 22:14). In Sir. 45:9 
ngp hiphil describes the adornment bordering the priestly garments.” The terms sbb 
and ngp are also parallel in 50:12; the content, according to which (in metaphorical 
portrayal) the sons surround the high priest, does not deviate semantically from the 
earlier tradition. 

Reiterer 


24. Cf. G. Sauer, Jesus Sirach. JSHRZ W/S (1981), 612. 
25. Cf. F. V. Reiterer, “Urtext” und Übersetzungen. ATS 12 (1980), 156f. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Personal Names. II. In the OT: 1. In House and 
Tent; 2. In the Sanctuary; 3. Metaphorical Usage; 4. David; 5. Yahweh. III. LXX and Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology. 

a. The Root nwr. The term nör, “light, lamp,” is a nominal construction deriving 
from the common Semitic root nwr or nyr, whose original form nawir contracted to 
ner. The root derives from the base nr, which developed in various ways. In Hebrew it 
is preserved only in nominal derivatives. The verb > WI nähar, “to shine,” constitutes 
the form of the root “expanded by the nonetymological h,”! as preserved in Aramaic. 
The subst. nir, “light, lamp,” differs in orthography from nër. Yet a further homonym 
nir is usually understood to mean “ground newly broken.” The term > 77132 m®ndrd, 
“lampstand,” also derives from the root nwy, “to shine,” which is not attested as a verb 
in the OT. Several personal names are also constructed with ner.? 


ner. S. Aalen, Die Begriffe “Licht” und “Finsternis” im AT, im Spätjudentum und im 
Rabbinismus. SNVAO (1951); K. Galling, “Die Beleuchtungsgeräte im israelitisch-jüdischen 
Kulturgebiet,” ZDPV 46 (1923) 1-50; M. Görg, “Ein ‘Machtzeichen’ Davids 1 Könige XI 36,” 
VT, 35 (1985), 363-68; P. D. Hanson, “The Song of Heshbon and David’s NIR,” HTR 61 (1968) 
297-320; A. van der Kooij, “David, ‘het licht van israel,’” Vruchten van de uithof. FS H. A. 
Brongers (Utrecht, 1974), 49-57; W. Michaelis, “Aüxvoc, Avxvia,” TDNT, IV, 324-27; H. P. 
Rüger, “Lampe,” BHHW, II, 1046f.; H. Weippert, “Lampe,” BRL2, 198-201. 
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Akkadian attests the root in the form nawäru/namäru, “to be or become bright, to 
shine,” to which can be added the noun nūru, “light, brightness.”4 The differentiations 
discernible in Hebrew appear to be reflected in Ugaritic even in orthography. Thus 
aside from the verbal forms of the root nw/yr in the sense of “to shine,”5 we also en- 
counter a masc. noun nr, “light, lamp,” e.g., kd §mn Inr ilm, “a jar of oil for the lamp of 
the gods,”® next to the word nyr in a similar sense: yrh nyr §mm, “Yrh, the illuminator 
of heaven”’ (Sir. 43:7 also refers to the moon as nr, “lamp”), or the fem. construction 
nrt, e.g., nrt ilm špš, “the lamp of the gods, $ps’’8 (cf. Sir. 39:17, where Syr. reads nr in 
connection with the sun). Aramaic can be represented by Syr. nara’, “fire, brand,” 
Mand. nura, “fire,”!® Biblical Aram. nür, “fire,” in Dnl. 3 (14 times) and 7:9f., as well 
as by Jewish Aramaic witnesses for närä’ in Midrash and Targs. The root occurs in 
Arabic in the nouns när, “light,” när, “fire,” and naur, “blossom.”!! S. Fraenkel reckons 
Arab. manärat, “lampstand,” among the Aramaic loanwords in Arabic.!2 But since 
both the root and the form are common in Arabic, and since OSA mnwrt can also be ad- 
duced, Arab. mandrat seems instead to represent a genuinely Arabic construction, 
while Eth. manärat is a loanword from the Arabic.!3 The word read on the one hand as 
mnr in a Lihyanite inscription and interpreted as the name of a month has on the other 
hand been read by A. F. L. Beeston as wd, thus eliminating it as a witness for the root 
nwr.'4 

The root occurs in Old South Arabic not only in the Minaean form already men- 
tioned, mnwrt, in the sense of “laying a fire,”!> but also in the Minaean month name 
dnwr, evoking either a cultic situation involving the altar fire,!® or light and fire in the 
sense of heat. In Sabaean the fourth stem of the root nwr is attested quite often as Anr, 


4. For the former see AHw, II, 768b-70a; CAD, XI/1, 209b-18b. For the latter see AHw, II, 
805: CAD, XI/2, 347b-S la. 
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6. KTU, 4.284, 6. 

7. KTU, 1.24, 31; cf. W. Herrmann, Yarih und Nikkal und der Preis der Kutarät-Göttinnen, 
BZAW 106 (1968), 11. 

8. KTU, 1.6 I, 8f. 
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10. MdD, 294b. 
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Seminar for Arabian Studies (1973), 69. 

15. RES, 2869, 5. Cf. W. W. Müller, Die Wurzeln mediae und tertiae y/w im Altsüdarabischen 
(diss., Tübingen, 1962), 107. A different view is taken by M. ‘A. Ghul, “New Qatabäni Inscrip- 
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16. RES, 3458, 7; so A. F. L. Beeston, Epigraphic South Arabian Calendars and Dating 
(London, 1956), 16; cf. also M. Höfner, “Die altsüdarabischen Monatsnamen,” Vorderasiatische 
Studien. FS V. Christian (Vienna, 1956), 53. 
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“to light a fire (of burnt offering to God).”!’ Biella renders mnrt as “altar (for burnt sac- 
rifice?),”!8 whereas the Sabaic Dictionary, given the uncertain context, does not risk a 
definition. Finally, the root also appears in personal names.!° In Mehri the expression 
kebkîb nuwir is used as a reference to the star of Venus.?0 

Ethiopic also attests a root nwr. W. Gesenius concluded that Eth. anwara with the 
meaning “to reprimand, disapprove, accuse, shame,” derives from the original mean- 
ing “to illuminate,” just as Heb. Aizhir, “to warn, caution,” is related to the root zhr, “to 
illuminate,” or Aram. n“har can mean both “to illuminate” and “to inform or instruct 
thoroughly.”2! In the case of zhr, however, we are dealing with two different, albeit 
homonymous roots, and Aram. n“har “to illuminate” and “to instruct” are semantically 
very close. Scholars as early as A. Dillmann voiced their doubts concerning the etymo- 
logical derivation of Eth. nawara suggested by Gesenius, though even he does not 
completely discount the possibility of a connection with the root nwr? One must 
presumably take the fundamental meaning of anwara to be “to brand with a mark,” 
so that nawr, “mark of shame”** (cf. also Amhar. näwr and Tigr. näwri), was originally 
a branding mark. Native-language lexicons distinguish two roots: on the one hand 
nora, “to be tainted, disgraceful” (cf. Arab. ndwara, “to revile”), and on the other hand 
nwr in the G stem nawara and in the D stem nawwara, “to be lighted, illuminated,” de- 
riving from Arab. nar or när.?> 

b. nir. At least 3 passages (Prov. 13:23; Jer. 4:3; Hos. 10:12) employ what is gener- 
ally taken as a homonymous word nir with the meaning “newly broken ground, fallow 
field.” The only etymological clue is Akk. niru, “yoke, crosspiece,”*° which was bor- 
rowed by Aramaic as nirä”’ (also Mand. nira, “yoke,”** and as an Aramaic loanword 
in Arab. nir, “double yoke”2?). The semantic route leading from “yoke” to “fallow 
field,” however, seems a bit too distant to support the alleged kinship between the two 
words. E. König virtually excludes any relationship between “newly broken ground” 
and “yoke,” “since during normal plowing draught animals also had yokes.’’5° In con- 
trast, he views nir, “newly broken ground,” as belonging to the root nwr, “to be light,” 
in the sense of “bringing the lower layers of earth to light, thus creating newly broken 
land.” A. Guillaume’s suggestion that we compare Heb. nir with Arab. bir, “tallow 


17. Cf. Beeston, 101; Biella, 298; RES, 4906, 2, and elsewhere. 

18. CIH, 276, 2. 

19. Cf. 1.3 below. 
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21. GesTh, 408. 

22. LexLingAeth, 671. 

23. Cf. G. R. Driver, “Problems in the Hebrew Text of Proverbs,” Bib/ 32 (1951) 185. 
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30. Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1910; ® 71937), 276b. 
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ground,” does not help either.*! In any event, in Ugaritic the form nrt is attested by the 
context ksm, “spelt,” in the sense of field or newly broken ground.?? The meaning 
“newly broken ground, fallow field” in the OT has in part been passed down by the 
early versions (Hos. 10:12 Vulg.; Jer. 4:3 LXX and Vulg.; Prov. 13:23 Vulg.: novalis — 
néoma). 

When Hosea (10:12) “employs the notion of newly broken ground, i.e., of the cre- 
ation of new agricultural land by cultivation, he adroitly combines the imagery of land 
acquisition and the urgent call to his contemporary listeners concerning the matter at 
hand: The point is to bring about a completely new orientation.”33 One can hardly 
speak here of “fallow ground of knowledge’’*4 (because the LXX and Targs. seem to 
presupposes da‘at), since the metaphor of newly broken ground was not acknowledged 
by the LXX (and Syr.), receiving rather the translation “light for yourselves a lamp of 
knowledge.” Jeremiah (4:3) employs the agricultural metaphor of fallow ground some- 
what differently to point out that seed can sprout only if it is not sown among thorns, 
and only if the ground is tilled anew; the radical transformation of one’s heart is the 
only true atonement. The sense of Prov. 13:23 presents enormous difficulties: “The fal- 
low ground of the poor yields much food, but another is swept away through injustice.” 
Since fallow ground does not normally yield rich harvest immediately, and since the 
poor person does not represent any “ideal” extolled by the poets of Proverbs, the inter- 
pretation of this passage is burdened from the beginning. “Perhaps this verse is saying 
that even the meager, untilled ground left over for the poor bears enough food as a re- 
sult of God's steadfast concern, but that human injustice disrupts God’s natural order 
such that want and distress result.”°° The word nir should probably also be understood 
in Prov. 21:4b (despite numerous mss. and early versions with the pointing nér) in the 
sense of “fallow ground.” Since, however, the line belonging to 21:4b is apparently 
missing, the question is idle whether one should translate “the fallow ground” or “the 
lamp of the wicked is sin.” 

M. Noth has tried to equate the word nir in 1 K. 11:36 (where according to the usual 
interpretation David is always to have a nir, i.e., a lamp in the sense of descendants, be- 
fore Yahweh in Jerusalem) with nir, “fallow ground,” in Hos. 10:12 and Jer. 4:3.3° One 
would then translate 1 K. 11:36: “So that David my servant may always have [the pos- 
sibility] of ‘newly broken ground’ [1.e., of a new beginning] before me in Jerusalem.” 
Since Noth himself returned in his comm. on the books of Kings to the usual transla- 
tion, however, it is appropriate to understand nir in the sense of “fallow, newly broken 
ground, newly tilled land,” only in Hos. 10:12; Jer. 4:3; and probably Prov. 13:23.37 


31. “Hebrew and Arabic Lexicography,” Abr-Nahrain 2 (1962) 25. 

32. KTU, 1.16 III, 10. 

33. J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea, ATD 24/1 (1983), 136. 

34. So H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans., 1974), 180, 186. 

35. So H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD 16/1 (71980), 58. 

36. “Jerusalem und die israelitische Tradition,” OTS 8 (1950) 36 = GSAT. ThB 6 (31966), 179. 
Cf. II.4 below. 

37. Könige (1-16). BK IX/1 (21983), 243f., 261. 
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2. Occurrences. The term ner occurs altogether 44 times in the OT, including 17 
times in P (always in the plural except in Lev. 24:2 par. Ex. 27:20). In addition to the 
usual orthography nr the form nyr also appears once (2 S. 22:29). The plural is attested 
only as a feminine construction ending in -ôt, i.e., nērôt, and refers to “a multiplicity 
conceived as consisting of individual specimens.”?® To these can be added 4 occur- 
rences (1 K. 11:36; 15:4; 2 K. 8:19; 2 Ch. 21:7) of nîr in the sense of “lamp, light,” in 
reference to enduring stability or permanence, as well as nir in Prov. 21:4.°? One can 
ask whether the differentiation between nër and nîr can be traced back to a semantic 
distinction admittedly now hardly discernible, whether the differing orthography re- 
flects dialect differences, or whether with the plene orthography nîr the Masoretes in- 
tended to draw attention to the fact that the reference in this case is always to the endur- 
ing existence of the Davidic dynasty. 

P. D. Hanson does not consider nîr to be a secondary form of nër, and interprets it 
rather on the basis of Nu. 21:30 with reference to Akk. niru in the sense of dominion. 
According to Hanson, Akk. nīru acquires the sense of “dominion of the king over a 
conquered people or his sovereignty over his own subjects” and “the suzerain’s harsh 
subjugation of an intractable vassal, or his benign rule over obedient subjects.”40 He 
suggests further that in the OT Assyr. nīru as a technical term associated with the vo- 
cabulary of dominion passed by way of various stages of reception in the northern 
kingdom (Ahijah of Shiloh, 1 K. 11:29-39; the Heshbon song, Nu. 21:30) into the 
south as well, and ultimately into the vocabulary of the Deuteronomist (cf. 1 K. 11:36; 
15:4; 2 K. 8:19 par. 2 Ch. 21:7). Hanson also interprets 2 S. 21:17; Ps. 132:17; and 
Prov. 21:4 in this sense. On the other hand, M. Görg points out that Egyp. nr, “power, 
might,” can throw light on the etymology of nir. In Hebrew it may be that both the 
meaning of Assyr. niru and that of Egyp. nr may have coalesced semantically into an 
individual concept. “When the Deuteronomist, positively inclined toward Judah as he 
was, introduced this expression, he could interpret the “yoke of dominion’ as a ‘symbol 
of power’ representing the tribe Judah as “David's scepter.’ ” 

The remaining 27 occurrences of nér are distributed throughout the OT, though 
Proverbs stands out with 6 occurrences (6:23; 13:9; 20:20,27; 24:20, and 31:18), as do 
the Psalms and Job with 3 each (Pss. 18:29[Eng. v. 28]; 119:105; 132:17; Job 18:6; 
21:17; 29:3) and Chronicles with 7 (including ner 3 times in the single verse 1 Ch. 
28:15; besides this also 2 Ch. 4:20,21; 13:11; 29:7). The remaining occurrences in- 
clude 1 S. 3:3; 2 S. 21:17; 22:29; 1 K. 7:49; Jer. 25:10; Zeph. 1:12; and Zec. 4:2 
(twice). Finally, nr also occurs 3 times in Sirach (26:17a ms. C; 43:7b and 50:18b ms. 
B). It does not occur in Genesis, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 2 Kings, Isaiah, or 
Ezekiel, nor in the Minor Prophets (with the exception of Zephaniah and Zechariah) or 
the Megilloth. It is extremely doubtful that sanwérim, “blindness” (Gen. 19:11; 2 K. 
8:18; Isa. 61:1 conj.) has anything to do with the root nwr.*! 


38. D. Michel, Grundlegung einer hebräischen Syntax (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1977), I, 35, 40. 
39. See, respectively, II.4 below; I.1.b above. 

40. P. 312. See AHw, II, 794. 

41. Cf. F. Rundgren, “0°30 Gen 19,11; 2 Reg 6,18,” AcOr 21 (1953) 325-31; and 
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3. Personal Names. Nér is the name of the father of Kish (1 Ch. 8:33; 9:36) and of 
the father of Saul’s cousin and commander Abner, whose name abner or “binér (1 S. 
14:50 et passim) uses the element ner as its second component. The term ner consti- 
tutes the first component in nērîyâ or nöertyähü, the name of Baruch’s father (Jer. 
32:12,16 et passim) and of Seraiah’s father (Jer. 51:59), a name also well attested in 
extrabiblical sources.4* Personal names constructed with nr or nwr are relatively wide- 
spread in Semitic onomastica; cf., e.g., Akk. @PN-nüri;* Ugar. 'mnr, nryn, nrn;* 
Ammonite mnr on a seal;45 Pun. b‘inr;4® Palm. nwrbl, nwry, nwr’th, *tnwry;47 Saf. nr, 
nrl, zbnr; Tham. nwr, nr, dblnr; OSA mnwr, dzbnr, dbnnr;*8 Arab. nawär.*? One is 
tempted to understand the element nr or nwr in these names as a theophoric component 
attesting the presence of a deity nr in the Semitic pantheon.°” A good example would 
be WUS, no. 1852, where nr is enumerated as a divine name in a list of gods. As it turns 
out, however, the text reads knr, “the divine lyre of the cultic music,” rather than nr.5! 
Furthermore, despite A. Dupont-Sommer, the fact that nr appears in an enumeration of 
gods in the Aramaic inscription of Sefire may not be adduced as a witness to the pres- 
ence of an independent deity nr, since this constitutes a “secondary deification of the 
concept nüru, ‘light, lamp,’ referring to the spouse of Shamash, namely, Aya.”>? Nev- 
ertheless, H. Donner poses the question whether Hebrew personal names constructed 
with nr “are not based on an unnamed but concrete deity whose actual or imagined re- 
lationship to light allowed substitution of the element %3.”>3 Thus the interpretation 
presented by Noth is still possible, namely, that these names actually represent “names 
of trust and confidence” in which ner is used as a metaphor for happiness and good for- 
tune.>* 


A. Ahuvya, “On the Meaning of the Word 0°9130 (Gen 19,11; 2 Reg 6,18),” Zarbiz 39 (1970) 90- 
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cf. Y. Aharoni, “Tel Beersheva,” RB 79 (1972) 592; and on seals, cf. F. Vattioni, “I sigilli 
ebraici,” Bibl 50 (1969) 357ff., nos. 19, 50, 56. 
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The place-name ynr preserved in Punic,55 which can be associated with the root nwr 
and interpreted as “fire island,” has a parallel on the Arabian peninsula: Al-Hamdäni, 
al-Iklil VIII mentions in Yemen a certain Gabal Yanür, evidence perhaps of former vol- 
canic activity.°° 


II. In the OT. 

|. In House and Tent. Clay lamps preserved since the Middle Bronze Age show how 
lamps were constructed. Although they initially had the form of an open, round shell or 
saucer, a small furrow or spout was later added to the rim for the wick. As these spouts 
were enlarged, a flat foot was added to the saucers. Finally, the saucer sides were 
folded together so that it had two openings: one for the wick (which was made of flax 
fibers, pista, Isa. 42:3; 43:17), and one in the middle into which one could refill oil. In 
the Hellenistic and especially the Roman-Byzantine period the closed lamps were pro- 
duced with the aid of molds, and were in part elaborately decorated. For the sake of 
more efficient lighting one placed the lamp as high as possible on a lampstand (cf. Mk. 
4:21), which is why the furnishings of a guest room included, in addition to a bed, 
table, and chair, a lampstand upon which the lamp could be secured (2 K. 4:10); in con- 
trast, in a tent the lamp hung high underneath the tent roof (cf. the reference ‘a/dw, Job 
18:6; 29:3). As is yet the custom among Bedouins today who want to ward off demons, 
the light of the lamp probably burned while a person slept. The lamp can also be of use 
during the day, e.g., when a small object such as a coin (Lk. 15:8) is being sought in the 
house; lamps must also be fetched when something is being sought in the city (Zeph. 


1:32); 


2. In the Sanctuary. According to 1 K. 7:49 par. 2 Ch. 4:7 (cf. 1 Ch. 28:15, accord- 
ing to which these were golden and silver lampstands) there were altogether ten 
lampstands in Solomon’s temple, five standing to the left in the temple and five to the 
right (cf. also the plural in Jer. 52:19), though it is not said how many lamps each 
lampstand held.?’ It is unlikely that the lamps also were made of gold and silver, as 
suggested by 1 Ch. 28:15. The formulation ka“bédat m“nörä üm“nörä (1 Ch. 28:15) 
seems to indicate that the lampstands served different purposes and thus differed in 
size.°® When 2 Ch. 13:11 again speaks of only a single lampstand in the temple, this 
shows that the Chronicler is thinking of the postexilic seven-branched lampstand, 
whose lamps (according to 2 Ch. 13:11) were regularly lighted by the priests. In Heze- 
kiah’s discourse (2 Ch. 29:7) one of the first abuses criticized is that the lamps in the 
temple had been extinguished. Even though the OT evidence (Lev. 24:3 par. Ex. 27:21: 
“from evening to morning”; 2 Ch. 13:11: “and care that the lamps may burn every eve- 
ning”) indicates only that the lamps of the lampstand burned during the night (cf. also 


55. CIS, 267, 4. 

56. Ed. M. al-Akwa’‘, 135, 4. Personal reference from W. W. Müller, Marburg. 
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1 S. 3:3 concerning Shiloh), the fact that the sanctuary (according to the portrayal in P 
as well as in | K. 6) was windowless and thus dark even by day, as well as various indi- 
cations in rabbinic tradition (Mish. Tamid 3.10; 6.1), allows the conclusion that at least 
one lamp burned during the day as well. 

The text concerning the production of the lampstand (Ex. 25:31-40, a text lacking 
unity) and the attendant account (P) of its actual production (Ex. 37:17-24) indicate 
that the lampstand was to made of gold, and that on its six branches and central shaft it 
bore altogether seven lamps. Nothing is said about the material used for the seven 
lamps (Ex. 25:37), so one must probably assume they were made of clay.°? This 
lampstand represents a preliminary form of the seven-branched lampstand familiar 
from the relief of the Arch of Titus. The lamps were to be set up so as to give light upon 
the space in front of the lampstand itself (cf. Ex. 25:37b; 39:37 and Nu. 8:2). Josephus 
(Ant. 3.7.7 §182; B.J. 5.5 §217) and Philo (Vit. Mos. 2.21 §§102f.) associate the seven 
lamps with the number of planets. 

Both Lev. 24:1-4 and Ex. 27:20f. (secondarily copied from Leviticus) address the 
problem of supplying the lampstand with the best oil, and portray a different vessel than 
that in Ex. 25:31 ff. par. 37:17ff. Only one lamp is mentioned that is to be placed on the 
lampstand (peculiarly called a mä’ör here). If ner is not understood as a collective here 
(there is no reason to do so), the reference is probably to a form of lampstand correspond- 
ing perhaps to the vessel described in Zec. 4:2, one which, similar to the two sets of five 
simple lampstands in the preexilic temple (1 K. 7:49), had only one lamp. 


3. Metaphorical Usage. Just as light serves as a metaphor for happiness and good 
fortune, prosperity and well-being, so also can the lamp in its function as a giver of 
light be used metaphorically in this sense; indeed, ner parallels ôr in Job 18:6; 29:3; 
Ps. 119:105; Prov. 6:23; 13:9. In its praise of the good wife, Prov. 31:18 points out that 
this woman’s lamp does not go out even at night, not because she keeps working at 
night, but because her undertakings are profitable such that she can afford not to extin- 
guish it at night. When burning brightly, the lamp means good fortune in life; if it goes 
out, it means death and demise. The extinguishing of such a lamp®! symbolizes misfor- 
tune and demise, since darkness resembles death and conceals its terrors. 

Hence profuse archaeological evidence has been found for lamps in tombs. The 
burning lamp was understood as a symbol for the continuation of the family or clan. 

Prov. 13:9 reads: “The light of the righteous burns brightly, but the lamp of the 
wicked will be put out.” Prov. 20:20 says similarly: “If one curses his father or his 
mother, his lamp will be put out at the onset®? of darkness,” pointing out metaphori- 
cally that a bad son will fall into misfortune (cf. also Prov. 24:20: “for the evil man has 
no future; the lamp of the wicked will be put out”). In this sense Job 18:5f. also asserts 


59. Cf. K. Galling in G. Beer, Exodus. HAT 1/3 (1939), 133. 
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that the light in the tent of the wicked no longer shines, since the lamp above him has 
gone out (cf. Job 21:17, where the extinguishing of the lamp of the wicked is described 
as their calamity, @d). In the pronouncement of punishment in Jer. 25:10 two meta- 
phors describe how every sign of human habitation in the land will disappear: The 
early morning grinding of the millstones will no longer be heard, and in the evening no 
lamp will be seen burning. 

Although the OT employs the lamp in various ways as a metaphor, the same is not 
true of the lampstand, though lamp and lampstand are correlated: “Like the shining 
lamp on the holy lampstand, so is a beautiful face on a stately figure” (Sir. 26:17). On 
the other hand, Gen. Rab. 20:7 compares the noble woman with a golden lampstand, 
and her base husband with a clay lamp: mnwrh šl zhb wnr šl hrs ‘| gbh, “a golden 
lampstand and a clay lamp standing on it.” 


4. David. Assuming that nir can represent a secondary form of nër? we find that 
several passages apply the metaphor of the lamp to David or to the Davidic dynasty. 
In 2 S. 21:17 David’s men implore him with the words: “Go out no more with us to bat- 
tle, lest you quench the lamp of Israel.” They fear that David could be killed in battle 
against the Philistines, so that the “lamp of Israel” (David as king) would be extin- 
guished when it had hardly begun to burn. One should also view 1 K. 11:36; 15:4; 2 K. 
8:19 and 2 Ch. 21:7 against the background of this verse. In 1 K. 11:36 the prophet 
Ahijah of Shiloh says to Jeroboam that though he (Jeroboam) will be king over Israel, a 
son of Solomon will continue to reside in Jerusalem so that the promises made to Da- 
vid will not be completely abrogated. Similarly, after negative estimations of the reigns 
of Abijam (1 K. 15:4) and Joram (2 K. 8:19 par. 2 Ch. 21:7), a Deuteronomistic 
redactor® points out that, in spite of this, for David’s sake a lamp will remain before 
Yahweh; this metaphor expresses confidence that the Davidic dynasty will not perish, 
though it is not clear why this Deuteronomistic reference appears only in connection 
with Abijam and Joram. 

Ps. 132:7 asserts that Yahweh will prepare a horn and a lamp for David. Here, too, 
the lamp can be understood as a symbol for the enduring dynasty (the horn might refer 
to the male potestas necessary for the continuation, or be viewed as a vessel for the oil 
necessary to refill the lamp), so that one need not interpret the lamp as a symbolic term 
deriving from the royal cult (with reference to Egyptian texts);° rather, this is a “prom- 
ise of blessing, culminating in the blessing of David.”®’ 


5. Yahweh. The metaphor of divine favor is taken from image of the continually 
burning lamp; Job (29:3), reflecting nostalgically on his former happiness, mentions 
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that God “let his light shine” over his (Job’s) head (b*hillö is to be understood as 
bahillö in the sense of bah“hillö). Thus it is Yahweh who makes a person’s lamp bright 
(Ps. 18:29[28]), or who is himself a person’s lamp, as we read in the parallel passage 
2 S. 22:29. Since Yahweh’s word and commandment show a person the right way, they 
are like the nocturnal light lighting the way (Ps. 119:105: “Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet and a light to my path”; Prov. 6:23: “For the commandment is a lamp and the 
teaching a light”; Ps. 119:105 appears in what is perhaps an abbreviated form on a Ro- 
man clay lamp in the inscription nit, Prov. 6:23 on a Jewish bronze lamp).® 

The fourth vision of the prophet Zechariah (4:1-6aa,10b-14) speaks of the seven 
lamps on the lampstand,®? each with seven lips (Zec. 4:2) so that seven-times-seven 
flames burn, and identifies these lamps in its interpretation of the vision (4:10) as 
Yahweh’s eyes, which range over the whole earth.’”° In contrast, the account of the 
day of Yahweh in Zephaniah (1:12) tells how Yahweh will search through Jerusalem 
with lamps to find even those who sit hiding in dark corners, so that no one escapes 
judgment. Both the MT and the Vulg. read the pl. bannérét, and W. Rudolph ex- 
plains this by suggesting that “a single lamp burns out too soon”;’! this can hardly be 
the meaning here, since, e.g., a lamp on the lampstand in the temple, freshly filled 
with oil, burned throughout the night, and since it would have been simpler to keep a 
jar nearby with oil for refilling the lamp (cf. Mt. 25:3). Both the LXX and Syr. thus 
consider a single lamp in Yahweh’s hand sufficient. The Targ. “perceives the image 
as inappropriate for the omniscient God, and thus attenuates it to ‘I will appoint in- 
vestigators who will search through Jerusalem.’ ”72 Perhaps the plural here alludes to 
Zec. 4:2, so that the lamps are to be understood as Yahweh's eyes, from which noth- 
ing remains hidden. 

According to the MT Prov. 20:27 is also speaking about Yahweh’s lamp: “The 
n*Sämä of man is the lamp of Yahweh, searching all his innermost parts.” It seems that 
n“sämä is understood here in the sense of a person’s conscience, so that the verse is 
saying that “one’s conscience is a God-given faculty for understanding our motives,”’”? 
H. W. Wolff, however, points out that the meaning “spirit” or especially “conscience” 
is nowhere attested for n°samd.’4 Hence it is not going too far to accept the generally 
preferred conjecture nöser instead of ner and to translate: “Yahweh ‘guards, watches 
over’ the breath of man, he searches all his innermost parts.” The synonymous parallel- 
ism supports this textual emendation.’> 
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II. LXX and Qumran. The LXX translates nér almost exclusively with /ychnos 
(the exception being Prov. 13:9 with phös; 20:10 = LXX 20:9a and 24:20 lampter). 
The LXX seems also to have found the metaphor of the lamp in Nu. 21:30. Finally, the 
LXX renders nir in Prov. 21:4 with lamptér, and similarly apparently reads ner from 
wnren in 16:28, translating with /ampter; neither does it acknowledge nir in Hos. 
10:12 as “fallow ground,” but rather, as in Prov. 13:9, arrives at a completely different 
metaphor by its rendering with phös than the MT; this shows “that the LXX in any case 
prefers the lampstand-light topology.”76 

In Qumran neither nérét nor m“nörä plays any special role. Only 11QT 9:12 and 
22:1 mention lamps. 

Kellermann? 
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Contents: I. Fundamental Meaning. II. Cognates: 1. Ugaritic; 2. Aramaic; 3. Akkadian; 4. 
Phoenician; 5. Moabite. IN. OT Usage: 1. General Considerations; 2. Bearing in the Sense of 
Suffering; 3. näsa’ ‘@w6n and Synonyms; 4. Idioms. IV. 1. Qumran; 2. LXX. 


I. Fundamental Meaning. The root ns’, “to lift high, carry, take,” is a common Se- 
mitic root referring to the physical movement of raising, lifting up, and carrying, along 
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with every conceivable association. This wide semantic scope is attested throughout 
Semitic literature. In addition to the verbal root, we also find substantives, which form 
idiomatic expressions in specific contexts. The main emphasis, both in the physical 
and in the emotional and spiritual sense, resides in the notion of carrying or bearing, be 
it punishment, shame, or something similar. In the OT this notion has been expanded to 
include the principle of forgiveness, and forgiveness is itself associated with the idea of 
lifting away or taking away guilt, sin, and punishment. Since the expression for for- 
giveness is frequently semantically the same as “bearing the burden of punishment,” 
forgiveness is frequently understood as “to bear, carry away, settle, etc.” 


II. Cognates. 

1. Ugaritic. The root ns’ occurs over 60 times in Ugaritic.! The fundamental mean- 
ing “to carry a burden” manifests itself frequently. The sun god lays the dead Ba’al on 
‘Anat’s shoulders so that she can carry his corpse into the netherworld;? but “Anat also 
“lifts” her wings to fly.* Paghat lifts up her father (Danel) and places him on a donkey.* 
In the Sahar-Salim text ns” refers to the “raising” of a bow to shoot a bird.) Precisely in 
this text, however, several difficult passages occur. In KTU 1.23, 54, 65 the translation 
of Si ‘db depends on whether one understands ‘db as a verb or a noun. In the first case 
the translation “arise [raise yourself] and present the offering” is appropriate; in the 
second case it is a “presentation [a lifting up] of an offering” (cf. 1 Ch. 16:29). In the 
myth of the struggle between Ba‘al and Yamm, two of Yamm’s emissaries come to the 
divine assembly. At their entry the gods drop their heads to their knees as a gesture of 
fear and subjection. Ba‘al answers: “Lift up, O gods, your heads from upon your knees, 
from upon your thrones of princeship” ($’u ilm r'aštkm Izr brktkm In kht zblkm).® L. 29 
responds: “The gods lifted up their heads from upon their knees.” Although the refer- 
ence is to the lifting of heads, the context also implies boldness and independence on 
the one hand, and the reestablishment of honor on the other. The corresponding OT id- 
iom is nasa’ rd’s.’ Ugaritic also uses the term to refer to the lifting of one’s head in the 
literal sense alone.’ The root ns’ also appears frequently (30 times) in the phrase ns’ g 
wsyh, “to lift up one’s voice and cry” (cf. Heb. nasa’ göl + verb).? In order to liberate 
Ba‘al from the power of the god of the dead, “Anat “lifts up her voice and cries.”!0 

Ugaritic (with 12 occurrences) as well as other Semitic languages attests the expres- 
sion ns’ ‘n wph, “to lift up one’s eyes and behold.”!! The expression “to lift up one’s 
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hands” (n$’ yd) occurs twice, clearly referring to worship and offering, and thus to a 
form of human behavior in addressing the gods.!2 

The passive N stem of nš’ occurs in reference to “carrying a sick man into his 
bed.” !5 In contrast, the Gt stem means “to be upright, to get up,” a reference either to 
one’s erect posture while sitting or to raising oneself up.!* For the OT compare the sim- 
ilar meanings of the niphal and hithpael (Nu. 23:24; Ps. 7:7[Eng. v. 6]; 94:2; Prov. 
30:32; Isa. 33:10). 


2. Aramaic. The root ns’ occurs in all periods of Aramaic literature, and in widely 
varying contexts. Old Aramaic witnesses are the inscriptions from Panammuwa, Zakir, 
and Sefire, where the expression ns’ yd occurs twice with the meaning “to pray” and 
“to take a solemn oath.” !> The expression ns’ T Sptym, “to raise to the lips,”!© expresses 
the articulation of a plan, in the present context the planning of murders against a liege 
lord or his descendant. The meaning in the other Old Aramaic witnesses evokes more 
the fundamental meaning “to take away” (property), “to lift up high.”!’ 

Documents in Official Aramaic attest ns’ in a marriage contract from Elephantine,!*® 
in which in the enumeration of the bride’s property we find the remark kpn Imns’ msh, 
“spoons [vessels?] for carrying [storing?] salve/oil.” According to the Arshama docu- 
ment an official’s son receives permission “to take possession, to assume responsibil- 
ity” for property originally given to his father.!? 

The root ns’ occurs 9 times in the words of Ahigar in its original meaning of lifting 
up various goods (sand, straw),*° as well as in the haphel “to cause to be carried.” It re- 
fers to lifting one’s foot, to taking possession, and to the high estimation of wisdom.?! 
In Biblical Aramaic ns’ occurs in Dnl. 2:31-35, where the wind carries away the pieces 
of the demolished statue like chaff. The impv. se’ (Ezr. 5:15) demands of Sheshbazzar 
that he take the temple vessels and assume responsibility for them. Finally, in Ezk. 4:19 
the hithpael participle is used as a substantive in its meaning “to rise up against some- 
one,” and is associated here with mrad, “rebellion,” and @Staddiir, “sedition.” 


3. Akkadian. In Akkadian nasü means “to lift up, take up.” Here the field of mean- 
ing is definitely expanded when the reference is both to “carrying away” and “trans- 
porting” objects on the one hand, and to “accepting” objects on the other. The semantic 
nuance of taking possession is touched on, as is the notion of giving over and carrying 
goods for the purpose of tax collection. The term našů also refers to brandishing weap- 


12. KTU, 1.14 Il, 22; IV, 4f.; ANET, 143f. Cf. 11.2; I1.4.a below. 

13. KTU, 1.14 II, 46; ANET, 143. 

14. See esp. KTU, 1.17 V, 6; similarly KTU, 1.19, I, 21. Cf. KTU, 1.40 16f. 

15. For “pray” see KAJ, 202A:11; for “take a solemn oath” see 214:29. 

16. KAI, 224:14-16. 

17. For the former see KAJ, 222B:38f.; for the latter, 224:26. 

18. BMAP, 7:19. 

19. G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1954), 2:4. 
20. LI. 111f.; see ANET, 427-30. 

21. See, respectively, Il. 122f.; 1. 121 (cf. Driver, Aramaic Documents, 2:4); |. 95. 
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ons and to putting on and wearing clothes. In the metaphorical sense it refers to the ele- 
vation of a person to a higher status.?? In the $ stem nasü means “to cause to be car- 
ried,” in the N stem “to be raised, elevated,” or intransitively “to get up.” 

The following idioms are constructed in connection with substantives: ina nasi, “to 
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raise the eye(s)”: “to watch out, to peer at greedily or eagerly”; pdni našů, “to raise the 
face”: “to desire, yearn for, worry”; gäte nasi, “to raise the hands”: “to pray, take an 
oath”; libba nasü, “to raise the heart”: “to wish, strive for”; réSa nasü, “to raise the 
head”: “to inspect, elevate, honor”; then also arna nasü, “to suffer punishment”; hīta 


nasü, “to bear punishment for a crime”; and pihäta nasi, “to bear responsibility.” 


4. Phoenician. The root occurs 5 times in Phoenician, 4 of those in the Eshmunazar 
inscription” and once in RES, 1215, 6. The sarcophagus inscription of Eshmunazar is 
concerned with preventing his desecration or “removal” (taking up, carrying away). In 
RES, 1215 the term refers to the citizens of Sidon, who have to “pay, deliver up,” taxes 
that are due. 


5. Moabite. The root ns’ occurs twice in the Moabite Mesha inscription with the 
metaphorical meaning “to lead.” Thus Mesha leads an army to Jahaz in order to take it, 
and leads shepherds (?) to tend small livestock (?).*4 

Freedman — Willoughby 


III. OT Usage. |. General Considerations. 

a. With more than 650 occurrences without any noticeable significant distribution 
statistics (except Ezekiel, with 68 occurrences), näsä’ represents a very common OT 
word; hence the large number of synonyms and antonyms comes as no surprise. Indi- 
vidual semantic spheres, however, should be examined separately. 

In the meaning “to lift up,” näsä’ is more or less synonymous with ‘Gmas, “to lift,” 
säbal, “to carry,” natal, “to load,” then also ybl hiphil, “to bring,” and /agah, “to take.” 
Antonyms include S/k hiphil, “to cast, throw.” 

The niphal in the meaning “to be elevated, lifted up,” can also be expressed by rûm 
or güm, “to be high, raise oneself, arise,” or by gäbah, “to be high, exalted”; antonyms 
include Sapél, “be low, abased.” The piel corresponds semantically approximately to 
ntl piel, “to suspend, keep, maintain,” and to gdl piel, “to make great, powerful.” 

The expression nasa’ pänim is largely equivalent to Adnan, “to be gracious,” räsd, 
“to be pleased,” though also to knh piel, “to flatter,” nkr piel, “to prefer,” and nbt 
hiphil, “to regard, look upon in a friendly manner.” 

The expression näsä’ göl corresponds largely to gard’, “to call,” and to sd@‘aq, “to 
cry out.” 


The expression näsä’ ‘äwön in the sense of “to forgive” is synonymous with the 


22. > RWI nasi’. 
23. KAI, 14:5, 7, 10, 21; ANET, 662. 
24. KAI, 181:20, 30; ANET, 320. 
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verbs > N?O slh, “to forgive,” and > "DD kipper, “to atone,” then also with > np) 
ngh piel, “to declare innocent,” — 105 ksh piel, “to cover,” and metaphorically ‘br 
hiphil, “to let (sin, guilt) pass by.” 

b. Hebrew constructs the following nouns from the verb: > RWI näsi”, “one lifted 
up or exalted, prince”; *näsi’ II occurs only in the plural with the meaning “damp fog, 
mist” (Ps. 135:7; Prov. 25:14; Jer. 10:13; 51:16);25 > RW” massa’, “burden,” “raising 
(the voice)” = “pronouncement, utterance”;?6 masét, “lifting up, tax, offering,” in the 
expression mas’at he'ānān, “cloud of smoke, smoke signal” (Jgs. 20:38,40).27 Other 
forms include massö', “partiality,” lit. “raising of the face” (2 Ch. 19:7);28 massa, 
“lifting up” (Isa. 30:27); and the textually very uncertain mas’öt (Ezk. 17:9), which 
some think represents an aramaism (infinitive).?9 

The word ° @t occurs with two meanings: as “lifting up, nobility” (e.g., Job 41:17; 
Ps. 62:5[4]), and as “skin blotch,” lit. “raised place” on the skin (Lev. 
13:2,10,19,28,43; 14:56).5° Finally, the term *si’, “loftiness, pride” (Job 20:6), is 
unique, and its derivation from näsä’ is not undisputed.?! 

Among these nominal constructions, > XW massa’, “prophetic pronouncement,” 
is of particular theological significance. 

Fabry 


c. The fundamental meaning of nasa’, “to lift, raise,” is found in Gen. 7:17: “and the 
waters increased, and bore up the ark, and it rose (rim) high above the earth” (cf. Isa. 
5:26; 11:12; and elsewhere in reference to a field standard;?? Isa. 10:26, a rod; 2:4, a 
sword). With the same meaning the verb can function as a kind of auxiliary verb, ap- 
proximately in the sense of “to lift up in order to carry or hold” (Gen. 21:18; Jgs. 9:48; 
2 S. 2:32; 4:4; Am. 6:10). From this perspective the meaning “to carry” emerges (Gen. 
37:25; 44:1; 45:23; 1 S. 10:3; Jer. 10:5), then also “to carry away” (1 S. 17:34; cf. Nu. 
16:15). 

A semantic extension is evident when näsä@’ no longer refers simply to physical lift- 
ing, e.g., in the semantic nuances of “to take away” (cf. Jgs. 21:23; 1 K. 15:22; 18:12; 
Lam. 5:13; Mic. 2:2) and “to receive” (Dt. 33:3; 1 K. 5:23[9]; Ps. 24:5). When the con- 
cern is with tribute or gifts, nāśā’ can mean both “to give, bring” (Jgs. 3:18; 2 S. 8:2,6; 
cf. also Ps. 96:8: Isa. 60:6) and “to receive” (1 Ch. 18:11). 

Jer. 17:21,27 inculcates the prohibition against bearing any burden on the sabbath. 
“Bearing the yoke” is a metaphor for the burden of suffering in Lam. 3:27. Weapon 


25. For a discussion of the terminology of meteorological phenomena cf. R. B. Y. Scott, “Me- 
teorological Phenomena and Terminology in the OT,” ZAW 64 (1952) 11-25, esp. 24f. 

26. Cf. HAL, Il, 639f.; BLe, 490b. 

27. Lachish Letter 4:10; cf. KAI, 194:10. 

28. On the form’s construction see BLe, 493zn or en; cf. III.3.g below. 

29. So BLe, 441c; cf. also HAL, II, 640. 

30. > NYSY sdra‘at. 

31. Cf. C. Rabin, “Etymological Miscellanea,” Studies in the Bible. ScrHier 8 (1961), 399, 
who suggests it is a cognate of Arab. šā'a(y), “to wish.” 

32. — DI nës (IX, 437-42). 
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bearers (nöse’ kélim) are frequently mentioned (Jgs. 9:54; 1 S. 14:1,6f.,12-14,17; 16:21; 
31:4-6; 2 S. 18:15). 

Several passages speak of carrying the ark: in the wilderness (Ex. 37:5), crossing 
the Jordan (Josh. 3:3,8, etc.; 4:9f.), at the conquest of Jericho (Josh. 6:6,12,13), and 
while transporting the ark to Jerusalem (2 S. 6:3f.,13,15). The miskän and its furnish- 
ings are carried in the wilderness (Nu. 1:50; 10:17; utensils also in Ex. 37:14f.,27; cf. 
also Isa. 52:8). Deutero-Isaiah speaks scornfully about carrying idols (Isa. 45:20 and 
esp. 46:1,3,4,7, according to which the animals carrying the images become tired 
themselves, while God carries his people always; cf. also Am. 5:26). 

The wind lifts up chaff and such and carries it away (Isa. 40:24; 41:16) — thus are 
human beings before Yahweh; 57:13 says something similar about useless idols; cf. 
also 64:5(6): “Our iniquities, like the wind, take us away.” The Spirit of Yahweh seizes 
the prophet and carries him away (1 K. 18:12; 2 K. 2:16); this is said several times of 
Ezekiel (Ezk. 3:12,14; 11:1; 43:5).33 

During the time of salvation Israel’s mountains will become green and “bear” 
fruit (näsä’ pri, Ezk. 36:8); metaphorically the assertion is made (Ps. 72:3) that un- 
der a good king the mountains and hills will bear salöm and s“dägä. The vine of Is- 
rael brings forth (‘@sa) branches and bears fruit (pri, Ezk. 17:8; v. 23 exchanges the 
verbs). 

Ringgren 


The most frequent meaning of nasa’ niphal is “to be high, elevated, lifted up,” 
then also “to be exalted.” This is said of God (Isa. 6:1; 57:15; cf. Ps. 94:2; Isa. 
33:10), of the Servant (Isa. 52:13), of the kingdom (1 Ch. 14:2), of hills and moun- 
tains (Isa. 2:2), etc. 

The term näsä’ also refers to the “carrying” or “bearing” of burdens with the conno- 
tation of empathy and concern. This extends to the sharing and collective bearing of 
burdens. In this general category the verb refers to the bearing of responsibility. In Ex. 
18 Jethro advises Moses to share the responsibility of leadership with appointed 
judges, “so it will be easier for you, and they will ‘bear’ [responsibility] with you” 
(v. 22; cf. Nu. 11:11-14; Dt. 1:9-12). Although the initial concern is with administrative 
responsibilities, the office of leadership also involves bearing the people’s complaining 
and murmuring. At the same time, however, this task of carrying the people as a father 
carries his child (Nu. 11) implies that such leadership includes warm and loving con- 
cern for the people. Carrying a people means loving and protecting it, sharing its bur- 
dens, yet also exposing its mistakes (cf. also Dt. 14:24; Job 21:3). 

The same expression can be applied to God's relationship with Israel: He carried Is- 
rael through the wilderness not only in the sense of guidance but also and especially in 
the sense of support. The metaphor in Ex. 19:4 shows “how I bore you on eagles’ 
wings and brought you to myself” (cf. Dt. 32:11). Dt. 1:31 addresses God’s parental 


33. See G. Widengren, Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Prophets. UUA 
fasc. 10 (1948), 103ff. 
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concern for his people using nasa’: “You have seen how Yahweh your God bore you, 
as a man bears his son, in all the way that you went.” The notion of carrying exhibits 
emotional connotations here deriving from the father-son relationship. 

Prophecy employs the metaphor in the same sense in its reference to the shepherd 
who carries his lambs (Isa. 40:11; 46:3; 63:9). In its fullest sense, then, “carrying” ım- 
plies “helping, guiding, leading, supporting, and caring for.” 

Such “carrying” also includes “bearing.” Moses bears the burden of people; he 
bears not only their accusations, but also their difficulties and weaknesses. Something 
similar is said of God, though he, too, can ultimately become too weary to bear the bur- 
den of the people (cf. Isa. 1:14; Jer. 44:22). 


2. Bearing in the Sense of Suffering. “Bearing a burden” resembles semantically the 
notion of bearing in the sense of suffering. This is the meaning of näsä‘, e.g., in Job 
34:31; Ps. 55:13(12); Prov. 18:14; 30:21. This is especially clear when the verb is asso- 
ciated with objects such as herpä, “‘scorn, abuse” (Ps. 69:8[7]; Jer. 15:15; 31:19; Ezk. 
36:15; Mic. 6:16), k“limmä, “disgrace” (Ezk. 16:52,54; 32:24f.,30; 34:29; 36:6f.; 
44:13), and others. 

In Jer. 10:19 the nation (?) confesses that it must bear an affliction, according to 
31:19 the disgrace of its youth. These laments witness a reflection on one’s guilt, the 
awareness of having been chastised by God, and the admission of shame prompted by 
one’s own transgressions (cf. Ezk. 16:52,58; 32:24f.; 36:7, et passim). 

The focal point is frequently the source of one’s disgrace: Israel’s enemies, neigh- 
boring nations. The outcome, however, is almost the same, since such pressure from 
adversaries is viewed in connection with Israel’s own sins. The demise of the king- 
dom is the main object of scorn that Israel must bear (as a consequence of its own 
guilt and of external oppression). The ambivalent character of näsä’ is reflected here 
in the fact that it is used with equal facility to refer both to the raising of accusations 
against someone and to the bearing of scorn brought by others. The righteous person 
is thus said to bear the shame brought upon him by his adversaries, while he himself 
raises no charges of his own against his neighbors. Thus we read of suffering the re- 
proaches of the nations (Ezk. 34:29; 36:6f.,15), though these same nations must then 
suffer their own humiliation (Ezk. 36:7; cf. Ps. 89:51[50]) as punishment for the hu- 
miliation they have themselves meted out. Bearing in the sense of suffering thus can- 
not in any way be limited to physical suffering alone. Indeed, more attention is given 
to offenses resulting from words, and to insults and the smearing of a person’s honor 
in mockery and taunts. 

One series of passages touches on the aspect of injustice to the point of theodicy. 
The speaker asseverates his own innocence, yet must suffer the most grievous perse- 
cution (Ps. 69:8[7]; Jer. 15:15). Here the notion predominates that it is possible to 
suffer disgrace for someone else’s sake, especially for God; this does not yet, how- 
ever, address the question of representative suffering, since these afflictions issue 
from adversaries, not from God. A person does not bear them in someone else’s 
stead but rather out of faithfulness and loyalty to God. This notion is associated with 
the use of the expression näsä’ ‘Gw6n in the meaning “forgiveness of sins and recon- 
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ciliation,”34 and its implications are obviously important for theology: there is suf- 
fering (the bearing of insult and reproach) that does not result from sin but rather 
from one’s faithfulness and loyalty to God. 

3. nasa’ äwön and Synonyms. The root nasa’, in connection with terms for sin and 
related words,*> means lit. “to bear (injustice, sin, transgression),” an expression refer- 
ring to three specific situations. 

a. The first is the bearing of one’s own iniquity in connection with the confession of 
one’s own guilt and an understanding of its punishment. Taking guilt upon oneself in 
this sense means acquiring an understanding of the relevant context and its acceptance. 
The reference can be to ritual regulations: priests wear linen breeches “lest they bring 
guilt upon themselves” (Ex. 28:43; cf. Lev. 22:9; Nu. 18:32). According to-Nu. 18:22 
the Israelites are not permitted to approach the ark of the covenant, since in doing so 
they would profane the sacred place and bring guilt upon themselves. According to 
Lev. 19:17 one is not to hate one’s brother lest one bring sin upon oneself. This seems 
to confirm the notion that by not putting aside concealed hatred against one’s fellow a 
person brings guilt upon him- or herself for the sake of that other person. Responsibil- 
ity for guilt involves both an ethical and a ritual basis, even if OT laws do not address 
this distinction explicitly. The ritual is worthless if performed without inner participa- 
tion, particularly since it is supposed to express one’s innermost disposition (humility, 
worship, righteousness, conversion, etc.). 

Yet another matrix is addressed by the fact that Aaron is responsible for transgres- 
sions involving the holy offering (Ex. 28:38); this is a matter of ongoing responsibility, 
not of specific deeds. Even though the focus is on accoutrements, ethical concerns are 
implied here as well (cf. Nu. 18:1). 

The expression nasa’ ‘äwön also refers, of course, to responsibility for one’s cur- 
rent transgressions. According to the ancient Israelite legal principle deriving from 
the act-consequence relationship, a sinner has to answer personally for his or her 
own transgressions. Only rarely do texts mention any influence by God on this situa- 
tion. 

“Bearing guilt” and “suffering punishment” are to be distinguished, though they are 
frequently viewed together. Specific transgressions are punished by specific measures, 
but the payment of such punishment does not remove guilt. The person who trans- 
gresses against the law incurs serious guilt, since through one’s transgression one has 
alienated oneself from God and from the worshiping community. This self-removal 
from the worshiping community is the most drastic effect of sin and can be borne only 
by the guilty person her- or himself. Here forgiveness and reconciliation commence 
with an alleviation of the burden of guilt, the removal of the divisive barrier, and a 
bridging of the separation. The consequences of the misdeed in the natural and histori- 
cal sphere, however, are unaffected by this. The OT literature consistently uses the for- 


34. See 3 below. 
35. FY Gwon; her‘, > RON hata’ (chätä’) (IV, 309-19). For related words > YWB peša". 
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mula “he [the guilty person] shall bear his iniquity,” 1.e., he is responsible for his deed. 
This is equally a legal formula and a religious principle. 

Ritual transgressions (Lev. 7:18; 17:16; 19:8; 22:16) generate their own guilt, 
though apparently not as a result of the underlying motivation; cf. Lev. 5:17: “If any 
one sins, doing any of the things which Yahweh has commanded not to be done, though 
he does not know it, yet he is guilty and shall bear [the consequences of] his iniquity.” 
This rule would apply more to the sphere of cultic law (laws normally not familiar to 
the Israelite layperson) than to fundamental ethical principles. At the same time, igno- 
rance may also be a factor in such complex prescriptions as those addressing forbidden 
degrees of kinship in sexual matters (which should be viewed more as sociological 
than ethical prescriptions). In such cases the burden of guilt is more a formality, since 
the essence of guilt involves premeditated violation and malicious intention. If the 
deed was committed in good faith or ignorance, then the guilt existed independent of 
any later acceptance, and the main concern was, e.g., for the payment of reparation or 
restitution. 

According to Lev. 5:1ff., contact with a corpse makes a person unclean, and thus 
guilty, even if this occurs unknowingly, and a person defiles the community if he does 
not cleanse himself. Lev. 20:17-20 deals with transgressions against sexual laws, 
which similarly are described in the terminology of the contamination of the holiness 
of the community. Lev. 24:15 addresses blasphemy: “Whoever curses his God shall 
bear the consequences of his sin.” Here we should also mention the ordeal to which the 
wife must submit who has been accused of infidelity (Nu. 5:31). 

According to Nu. 9:13, the person who refrains from keeping the Passover though 
not on a journey shall bear the consequences of this sin. Ezekiel makes frequent use of 
this formula in ethical contexts. Thus the Levites must bear the consequences of the 
sins they committed in their past (Ezk. 44:9-14). The people must themselves bear the 
consequences of their idolatry (16:58; 23:35,49; cf. 30:26). 

After his murder of Abel, Cain says to Yahweh: “My guilt [punishment, so RSV] is 
greater than I can bear” (Gen. 4:13). It is not clear whether this represents genuine re- 
pentance, an attempt to better himself, together with the realization that the burden of 
guilt is indeed too great (punishment has not been inflicted). What Cain is actually un- 
able to bear is alienation and separation from God. The reference might also, however, 
be to the realization that his crime transcends bearing (= forgiveness). 

The notion of repentance also resonates in Hezekiah’s letter to Sennacherib: “I have 
done wrong; withdraw from me; whatever you impose on me I will bear” (2 K. 18:14). 
An essential element of repentance is the willingness to bear the consequences of guilt, 
even if, as is the case here with political motivation, this involves tribute. A theological 
parallel is found in Mic. 7:9: “Because I have sinned against Yahweh, I will bear his in- 
dignation.” Here the people recognize in their own behavior the reason for Yahweh’s 
wrath, and declare their willingness to bear the consequences necessary for reconcilia- 
tion. Thus repentance consists precisely in accepting, rather than fleeing, conse- 
quences. 

b. In Nu. 30:16(15) nasa’ refers to the acceptance of the consequences of an oath of 
another person: If a husband does not annul an oath of his wife within a specific period, 
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it goes into effect, and he must accept the consequences. This provides the point of de- 
parture for the notion of näsä’ ‘äwön as the bearing of the guilt of others, though the 
notion is yet rudimentary here, since in this entire matter ethical responsibility attaches 
to the husband alone. This comes more clearly to expression in 14:33: “They | your 
children] shall suffer for your faithlessness (w°nds°’ii ‘et-z°niitékem), until the last of 
your dead bodies lies in the wilderness.” God visits the iniquity of the fathers on the 
sons (Ex. 20:5; Dt. 5:9). This is a common theological insight that basically represents 
a continuation of the act-consequence relationship beyond generational boundaries (cf. 
Jer. 31:29f.; Ezk. 18:2ff.); among the people it was presented as an interpretation for 
the punishment of the exile. The comprehensive prophetic diatribe in Ezk. 18 chal- 
lenges this view and comes to the conclusion: “The soul that sins shall die. The son 
shall not suffer for the iniquity of the father, nor the father suffer for the iniquity of the 
son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon himself, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon himself” (v. 20). 

c. The OT does attest the bearing of the guilt of another person for the purpose of 
forgiveness. According to Gen. 50:17 Joseph is to forgive the transgression of his 
brothers. Even if behind the brothers’ objectionable behavior God’s own salvific plan 
ultimately becomes discernible (cf. v. 20) and the guilt thereby already addressed, for- 
giveness and reconciliation depend ultimately on Joseph’s actions, since he was the 
one affected by the transgression. For his brothers, too, however, reconciliation be- 
comes possible only through the realization of their own guilt and their willingness to 
accept Joseph’s indignation and to bear its consequences. Thus in the final analysis the 
nasa° äwön resides on both sides: with the person actually committing ‘@wön, and with 
the person who forgives ‘won (cf. 1 S. 25:28). 

Divine forgiveness is already involved in human forgiveness. This is shown by the 
way Moses represents God before Pharaoh (Ex. 10:17), and becomes especially clear 
in the juxtaposition of Samuel and Saul (1 S. 15:25). Saul did not observe the regula- 
tions of holy war and is thus held accountable by Samuel as God’s representative. To 
Saul’s request “now therefore, I pray, pardon my sin (sä@’ nā’ 'et-hattä’tt), and return 
with me, that I may worship Yahweh,” the prophet responds with rejection, thus an- 
nouncing Yahweh's judgment of condemnation. 

d. In three instances the OT speaks symbolically of the bearing of guilt. According 
to Ezk. 4:4ff. the prophet is to bear the punishment of Israel and Judah, though he is 
himself innocent. Nonetheless, this is not a case of representative suffering, since the 
essential element is yet lacking: one’s own suffering in the place of the suffering of an- 
other, or the punishing of the innocent in the place of the guilty. The prophetic act indi- 
cated here has purely symbolic value and thus does not remove the guilt from Israel 
and Judah. The prophet as God’s representative is to portray Israel’s guilt and its conse- 
quences. At the same time, he represents both Israel and Judah in this role-playing. Be- 
cause the prophet is not actually Israel, however, he cannot bear Israel’s guilt. His ac- 
tion is a demonstration. 

Lev. 10:17 reports that the sin offering is given to the priests as something highly sa- 
cred, “in order to take away the guilt from the congregation and to make atonement for 


them before Yahweh.” The connection through the inf. const. lase't and /*kappér lends 
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an ambiguous sense to the subject: scapegoat or priest. K. Elliger remarks: “The most 
important thing is the theological justification in v. 17b. It is highly unlikely that this 
should be understood as a synergetic process, as if the atoning efficacy of the offering 
depended on being eaten by the priests.”36 The function of the sin offering, however, is 
clear: atonement as the reestablishment of harmonious fellowship between God and 
human beings.?’ Atonement becomes necessary because of sin (cf. 4:26; 5:6,10; 
16:30,34). The complete account of the sin offering is in 9:15-24. With the goat offer- 
ing the priest is to make atonement for the people (v. 7), thus reestablishing their cultic 
acceptability. 

This kind of cultic ritual, however, releases the people neither from the necessity of 
acquiring insight into its own guilt nor from repentance. Here, too, the goat symbolizes 
that the people bear their guilt, and what happens to the goat symbolizes the people’s 
own fate. Just as the fire consumes the goat offering (Lev. 9:24), so does Yahweh ac- 
cept the sin offering. Thus, on the one hand, the goat has borne the sins of the people; 
on the other hand, in accepting the offering, God also has borne (= lifted up, sus- 
pended) the sins of the people, 1.e., he has forgiven them. 

This ritual of sin offering exhibits considerable proximity to that of the Day of 
Atonement. The ritual is rather complex and apparently contains archaic elements. Ac- 
cording to Lev. 16 it is to be performed in the seventh month on the tenth day. Lots are 
drawn for two goats as a sin offering for Yahweh and for the desert demon Azazel. The 
first goat is sacrificed to make atonement for the sanctuary because of the uncleanness 
of the Israelites. The priest lays his hands on the head of the second goat and confesses 
all the sins of the Israelites. “After he has put them [the sins] upon the head of the goat, 
he shall send it away into the wilderness by the hand of a man who is in readiness, and 
the goat shall bear all their iniquities upon him to a solitary land” (vv. 21f.). 

At first glance it seems that the functions of the two goats overlap insofar as both 
bear the sins of the people. While the one goat represents a sacrificial animal and thus a 
necessary prerequisite for reconciliation, however, there is no talk of forgiveness 
(näsä’) on God’s part. God, too, must bear the sins. The second goat seems to take on 
this task and in this respect to represent God. Only now does the two-sided nasa’ äwön 
come together in the rite, and reconciliation is effected. Since the priest confesses the 
sins of the people over the head of the goat, the scapegoat becomes the “bearer” of 
those sins in the literal sense as well; it lifts them up and carries them into the desert 
outside the relational possibilities between God and human beings. 

e. When God bears the guilt of others, the reference is to divine forgiveness. Here 
the previous connotations flow together: “lifting up, carrying, bearing, bearing respon- 
sibility.” God has much to bear from human beings (Isa. 63:9; Jer. 44:22). God is ac- 
knowledged as the “forgiver of sins” as early as in the confession of faith in Ex. 34:7; 
cf. Nu. 14:18 (cf. also Mic. 7:18; the parallel expression bër ‘al pesa‘, “who passes 
over transgression,” is noteworthy here). All the injustice human beings inflict on one 


36. Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 139. 
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another also affects God, or vice versa: all sins against God find expression in trans- 
gressions against human beings. According to Mic. 7:18 (cf. Ps. 99:8; Hos. 1:6) God 
not only bears this injustice but also takes it on in a positive way. God’s bearing of such 
injustice is always an act of forgiveness. This does not mean that he acts as if no trans- 
gression had occurred; rather, he refrains from requital. The result is that though God 
does not suspend the consequences for the sinner, neither does he prolong them. He 
forgives and does not reject. This is what is meant by God’s > TON hesed. God frees 
the sinner from the burden of his guilt, he lifts it up, suspends it (nadsa° 'Āwôn), by tak- 
ing on the injustice. This is understood literally when Mic. 7:19 speaks of God casting 
all the sins of human beings into the depths of the sea (cf. the scapegoat analogy). 

In a reverse fashion, one can also say of God that he does not forgive (Josh. 24:19). 
There is ultimately no difference in this understanding of God from that in Mic. 7:18; 
rather, God’s will to forgive founders on the refusal of human beings to recognize their 
guilt (cf. v. 20). According to Ex. 23:21 it is the angel of Yahweh?® who will not bear 
(ndsa°) human rebellion, i.e., will not forgive it. Again, human behavior is the deter- 
mining factor. 

According to Ex. 34:6f. (J), “Yahweh is a merciful and gracious God, slow to anger, 
and abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping steadfast love for thousands, 
bearing [RSV ‘forgiving’; näs@’] iniquity and transgressions and sin, but who will by 
no means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children” (cf. Nu. 
14:18; Jon. 4:2). Here the contrasting pair nöse’ ‘Gw6n and pöged "äwön are used to 
correct simplified notions of the process of divine forgiveness and of the relationship 
between sin and righteousness, sinner and God. The profusion of adverbs is a summary 
of Israel’s experience with its God in history. 

After the making of the golden calf Moses petitions God to take away the sins of the 
people (Ex. 32:32), though he himself threatens to visit their sins upon them (v. 34, 
paronomastic pägad), a threat that according to the writer was realized by the death of 
the entire wilderness generation. 

A similar situation obtains in Nu. 14 (JE). After the people’s rebellion Moses peti- 
tions: “Pardon, I pray (s“lah), the iniquity of this people, according to the greatness of 
your steadfast love, and according as you have forgiven this people (ka“Ser näsä'tä 
lä’äm hazzeh), from Egypt even until now” (v. 19). The use of näsä’ıs explained by the 
phrase “according to the greatness of your steadfast love.” This is not a matter of a par- 
ticular instance of forgiveness, but rather of God’s patience and forbearance. A differ- 
ent understanding of forgiveness manifests itself in the usage of sälah. Here it is a mat- 
ter only of not carrying out the threat made immediately beforehand (the extinguishing 
of the entire wilderness generation) in the sense of a postponement of the punishment. 

According to Hos. 14:2-3(1-2), the prophet urges Israel to repent so that God might 
grant forgiveness (nadsa° äwön), the point of departure for further reconciliation and 
for a flourishing existence (vv. 5ff.[4ff.]). Forgiveness is to be understood as the re- 
moval of guilt and of the barriers separating God and human beings. In Isa. 33:24 the 
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ple who dwell in Zion will be forgiven their iniquity.” The focal point here is probably 
the parallel view of forgiveness and the healing of sickness (v. 24a) as a sign of the 
messianic age. Cf. also Ps. 103:3 concerning the association of sin/sickness and for- 
giveness/healing (sdlah/rdpda’). For a critical view of the doctrine of the act-conse- 
quence relationship providing the background here cf. Job. 7:20f. (here nasa’ peša“ par. 
he*bir "äwön). 

God's forgiveness is a frequent theme in the Psalms; such forgiveness manifests it- 
self in the suspension of punishment and in the presence of divine grace evident in the 
changing of one’s fate and in the repulsion of one’s adversaries (Ps. 25:18; cf. vv. 
7,11). Although it means blessing,? it does require human repentance (32:1f.,5); it also 
results in the restoration of exiled Israel (85:3[2]). 

The expression nasa’ ‘äwön also occurs in the complex literary songs of the Suffer- 
ing Servant.* Isa. 52:14 and 53:1-3 portray the Servant as a sick and disfigured person. 
His form attests the connection between sin and sickness according to OT thinking (cf. 
53:4b); the physical suffering of the Servant appears as the consequence of sin. The as- 
tounding disclosure (introduced by Gkén, v. 4; anticipated in 52:15-53:1), however, is 
that he does not suffer for his own sins but rather effects representative atonement. In 
view of the rite of the scapegoat (see above), one can attribute the following connota- 
tions to näsä’ in these texts: The Servant suffers as a result of our sickness (cf. v. 3), he 
bears its burden, carries it away, and heals us from it (cf. v. 5). 

Verses 5ff. describe the Servant as the victim of false justice: “But he was 
wounded because of [or: in consequence of, min] our transgressions, bruised for [in 
consequence of] our iniquities.” By taking this treatment upon himself, the Servant 
sets the process of forgiveness in motion. According to v. 6 Yahweh laid our guilt on 
him, i.e., Yahweh made it possible for him to be the “sacrifice” or “offering” for our 
sins, even though no sacrificial terminology is used here (including v. 7). The Ser- 
vant’s most important responsibility is to be the target of attacks and accusations. 
The turning point comes in v. 10: the triumph of the innocent Suffering Servant (on 
this language cf. 52:13; 53:12), attributed only to his representative suffering (vv. 
I 1f.). Interpreters justifiably point out repeatedly that the Servant’s being and actions 
exhibit divine features. 

Freedman — Willoughby 


Interpreters usually decline to offer a common translation for the two meanings of 
näsä’ ‘Gw6n. The fact remains that the meaning “to bear guilt, iniquity” occurs exclu- 
sively in P and Ezekiel (the possible exception being Gen. 4:13), while the meaning “to 
forgive” is found largely in the Deuteronomistic history (Hos. 1:6 and 14:3[2] are not 
clear). HAL associates the meaning “to bear guilt/iniquity” with Akk. hīta nasi, “to 
bring transgression upon oneself” = to make oneself culpable, and arna u hīta nasi, “to 
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bear [share the burden] of guilt and transgression.”’4! The meaning “to forgive guilt” is 
explained from näsä’ in the sense of “taking away,” the association being with the re- 
moval of guilt.*2 

Ringgren 


4. Idioms. a. nasa’ yäd. The expression nasa’ yäd, “to raise the hand(s),’’*? refers to 
an act of hostility (2 S. 18:28; 20:21) and the use of power (Ps. 10:12; 106:26). It also 
refers to the gesture accompanying a solemn oath or a petition to Yahweh, which is 
why the expression can mean “to take an oath” (Ex. 6:8; Nu. 14:30; Dt. 32:40; Neh. 
9:15; Ezk. 20:5,6,15,23,28,42; 36:7; 44:12; 47:14). Interestingly, Yahweh is the sub- 
ject in every instance. If this is said of a person, the expression hégim ydd is used (cf. 
Gen. 14:22). The lifting of the hands might be an affirmative gesture,*> and less a sym- 
bolic threat of death in the case of a broken oath.* Concerning the meaning of nasa’ 
yd in the sense of “to pray” cf. Ps. 28:2; Lam. 2:19.47 Finally, nāśī’ yād par. > 3 
brk can refer to a gesture of blessing (Lev. 9:22; Ps. 134:2; perhaps also Ps. 10:12).*8 

b. nasa’ rō’š. The expression näsä’ rö’S, “to lift up the head,”’4? denotes an act of au- 
dacity or independence and pride (cf. Jgs. 8:28; Job 10:15 [as an expression associated 
with acquittal, cf. the use with pänim in 11:15]; Ps. 83:3[2] [cf. Ps. 110:7 with herim]; 
Zec. 2:4[1:21]). “Lifting up the head of another person” can be meant literally (cf. Gen. 
40:19), though also metaphorically in the sense of a restoration of honor (Gen. 
40:13,20; cf. 2 K. 25:27). Technical usage occurs in Ex. 30:12; Nu. 1:2,49; 4:2,22, 
where näsä’ rō’š means “to count, number,” or “to conduct a census.”> 

c. näsä’ pänim. The expression nasä’ pänim, “to lift up one’s face, countenance, >! 
can be meant literally (2 K. 9:32). Lifting up one’s face is a sign of well-being and of 
good conscience (2 S. 2:22; Job 11:15; cf. esp. Gen. 4:7 and the contrasting construc- 
tion näpal pänim, vv. 5,6). When God lifts up his face, he bestows grace and blessing 
(Nu. 6:26; cf. Ps. 4:7[6]). “Lifting up another person’s face” implies a show of grace 
and favor. This reflects the ruler’s show of favor toward a petitioner; cf. Yahweh’s re- 


41. HAL, Il, 726. See E. Weidner, “Hof- und Haremserlasse assyrische Könige aus dem 2. 
Jahrtausend vor Chr.,” AfO 17 (1956) 270; and concerning the OT witness W. Zimmerli, ZAW 66 
(1954) 9-12 = Gottes Offenbarung. GSAT 1. ThB 19 (21969), 160f. 

42. See J. J. Stamm, Erlösen und Vergeben im AT (Bern, 1940), 66-70; Knierim, Haupr- 
begriffe, 5O0ff., 114-19, 193f., 218ff. 

43. => T° yäd, V, 393-426, esp. 416, 424. 

44. > V, 424. 

45. Cf. G. Giesen, Die Wurzel YAW “schwören”: Eine semasiologische Studie zum Eid im 
AT. BBB 56 (1981), 43. 

46. A. D. Crown, “Aposiopesis in the OT and the Hebrew Conditional Oath,” Abr-Nahrain 4 
(1963/64 [1965]) 107f. 

47. On the Mesopotamian “prayers of hand raising” (Su illa) cf. SAHG, 19. 

48. > V, 411. 

49. > UR rd’. 

50. On the influence of Akkadian here, cf. F. X. Steinmetzer, “Zu den babylonischen 
Grenzsteinurkunden,” OLZ 23 (1920) 153. 
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action to Abraham’s request concerning Sodom (Gen. 19:21), David’s gracious accep- 
tance of Abigail (1 S. 25:35), and God’s consideration toward Job (Job 42:8f.; cf. fur- 
ther Gen. 32:21[20]; Dt. 28:50; 2 K. 3:14; Lam. 4:16; Mal. 1:8f.). 

In substantive form this expression occurs as n“Su’ pänim, “he with his head lifted 
up, as a reference to prominent personalities (2 K. 5:1; cf. Job 22:8; Isa. 3:3; 
9:14[15]). Since the meaning of the expression has something to do with a demonstra- 
tion of special preference or a show of favor, it is positive-negative-ambivalent. The 
negative component predominates in juridical contexts, where näsä’ pdnim is identical 
with partiality and is associated with bribery and the perversion of justice (cf. Prov. 
6:35). Although Yahweh intervenes for his own, he is characterized as one “who is not 
partial” (lö-yissa’ pdnim, par. lö’ yiggah $öhad, Dt. 10:17). In the same way, partiality 
toward the poor is also forbidden (cf. Lev. 19:15; cf. Ps. 82:2; cf. also Job 13:8,10; 
34:19; Prov. 18:5). 

d. nasa’ ‘enayim. The expression näsä' ‘énayim, “to lift the eyes,” is extremely 
widespread and refers to eager looking, particularly since it is normally followed by > 
IN” rad, “to see” (35 times). The notion of honor or veneration is also occasionally 
associated with it (cf. 2 K. 19:22; Ps. 121:1; 123:1; Isa. 51:6), or of cultic worship 
(Ezk. 18:6,12,15; 33:25) and idolatry. 

e. nasa’ göl. The expression näsä’ göl, “to lift one’s voice,” is also quite widespread, 
and its meaning is obvious (cf. Ps. 93:3; Isa. 52:8). In its immediate context other verbs 
occur delimiting more specific semantic areas: > N33 bäkä, “to weep” (Gen. 21:16), 
— JF ränan, “to shout with joy,” and sähal, “shout (for joy)” (Isa. 24:14), and > 8 
gara,, “to speak out loud” (Jgs. 9:7). In the course of this expression’s usage the subst. 
göl can even be omitted entirely (cf. Isa. 3:7; 42:2,11) or be replaced by other nouns: 
— FWA mäsäl (Nu. 23:18: 24:3,15,20f.,23), > 8B massa’ (2 K. 9:25), > AYP ginä 
(Jer. 7:29; Ezk. 26:17; 27:2; 28:12), and others (cf. Ps. 15:3; Jer. 9:9,17[10,18]). 

It is possible that the oath formula näsäa’ sem in the Decalog (lö’ tissä’ ‘et-Sém- 
YHWH lassäw', “you shall not take the name of Yahweh in vain,” Ex. 20:7; Dt. 5:11; 
cf. Ex. 23:1; Ps. 16:4) also belongs in this or a similar context.°? The term fpilld, 
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“prayer,” can also be the object of nasa’ (cf. 2 K. 19:4; Jer. 7:16; 11:14). 

f. nasa’ nepes. The expression nasa’ nepeš seems to express a wish, interest, and a 
certain element of sympathy (Dt. 24:15; Prov. 19:18); a desire for sin (Hos. 4:8); mind- 
fulness of deceit (Ps. 24:4);>4 though also trust in Yahweh (Ps. 25:1; 86:4; 143:8; cf. 
Lam. 3:41). The expression naga’ léb°° is similar, and refers to encouragement (Ex. 
35:21,26; 36:2), though also to arrogance and impetuosity (2 K. 14:10). 

g. Other Expressions. The expression näsä’ hen or näsä’ hesed means “to find ap- 
proval/favor” (Est. 2:9,15,17; 5:2), and belongs in approximately the same category as 
nasa’ pänim (see above). The expression näsä’ `'iššâ, “to take a wife” (Ruth 1:4; 2 Ch. 
11:21; 13:21; 24:3; Ezr. 10:44) stands (even without issé, Ezr. 9:2,12; Neh. 13:25) for 
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“to marry.” It represents an expression from the later period of the language, since 
older Hebrew uses lägah 'i$$ä to refer to marrying.°® 
Freedman — Willoughby 

IV. 1. Qumran. In Qumran näsä’ occurs about 60 times, with significant frequency 
in the various Community Rule writings: in 1QS (5 times), 1QSa (once), 1QSb (8 
times), CD (7 times), then in 1QH (5 times), and 11QT (13 times), with wide semantic 
scope. Passages reflecting secular usage are rare: a tree brings forth (bears) leaves 
(1QH 10:25), the wind carries away grasses (4Q185 1:11); a person wears clothing 
(4QLam [4Q111] fr. 1, 2:11), carries away booty (11QT 58:12), though also conse- 
crated offerings (11QT 43:14; 53:9). Anyone who lifts up the bones of the dead be- 
comes unclean (11QT 51:4). On the sabbath a person may not even carry medicines or 
an infant (CD 11:9,11). In Qumran, too, the word nāśā’ resembles lägah: to take a wife 
(11QT 57:15,18), to take possessions of the Gentiles (CD 12:7). No simpleton is al- 
lowed to hold office in the congregation (läse’t mässä’ par. hityasséb, 1QSa 1:20). No 
person may “carry on trade” (näsä’ w“nätan, CD 13:14) with outsiders.?’ 

The expression nāśā’ pänim exhibits the same semantic scope and sphere of appli- 
cation as it does in the OT (1QS 2:4,9; 1QH 14:19; 1QSb 3:1,2,4), as does näsä’ ‘Gwén/ 
het’. Precisely in trafficking with outsiders the community member can bring guilt 
upon himself (1QS 5:14). A member should correct his companion lest he bring guilt 
upon himself (1QS 6:1; CD 9:8; cf. Lev. 19:17). Finally, desecration of the sanctuary 
leads to nasa’ ‘awön (11QT 35:7; 1. 14, nasa’ het’). According to CD 15:4, confession 
is the decisive step toward forgiveness granted by God (CD 3:18; 1QH 16:16[?]; cf. 
4QDibHam? [4Q504] fr. 1-2, II, 7). 1IQT 26:13 mentions the scapegoat ritual. 

One interesting perspective emerges from 1QH 6:34. Though the textual problems at- 
taching to this teacher’s song (1QH 5:20-7:5) make caution advisable, the following 
statement can nonetheless be recognized: “Those who lie in the dust hoist a banner, and 
the worm of the dead, they raise up an ensign” (Swkby ‘pr hrymw trn wtwl't mtym nsw 
ns). The anthropological associations of the context do not allow any clear decision re- 
garding whether this statement addresses the resurrection of the dead, especially since the 
related terminology derives from the conceptual sphere of the commencement of battle.>® 


2. LXX. The LXX has understood the more than 650 occurrences of näsä’in an un- 
usually extensive semantic range. The dominant renderings quantitatively for all stems 
are airein and its compounds (about 230 times), lambdnein and its compounds (about 
200 times), phérein and its compounds (about 40 times), and hypsoün ktl. (about 15 
times); the compound expression näsä’ gél is rendered also by boän ktl., näsä’ ‘“énayim 


by anablépein, nasa’ nepes by mimnéskesthai, etc. The term massa’ is in several in- 
stances rendered verbally by airein ktl., apaitein or thaumäzein, while the most fre- 
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quent nominal translations are /émma (12 times), bästagma and rhéma (7 times each), 
hörama, hörasis, phortion, and others. 

The term massa is rendered by /dgion, while the term masēt caused some prob- 
lems for the translators, since it receives completely different renderings. Finally, 
mass’ is rendered by döxa; nasi’ II by nephele; $€ ët by lemma, oulé, and others; while 
sf is misunderstood as tá dora (Job 20:6). 


Fabry 





Contents: I. Etymology and Occurrences. II. Secular Usage. III. Religious Usage: 1. Cultic 
Contexts; 2. Other Contexts. IV. Sirach. V. Qumran, VI. LXX. 


I. Etymology and Occurrences. Few equivalents to the root nsg are attested in 
other Semitic languages. They are found in Arab. nasaga, “to hunt,”! and in Samaritan. 
Additionally, Aramaic witnesses are attested in an Aramaic inscription from the Neo- 
Assyrian period as well as in Ahigar.? 

The root nsg occurs 46 times in the OT, though only as a verb in the hiphil. 


II. Secular Usage. The verb is used in secular contexts in Gen. 31:25; 44:4,6; Ex. 
14:9; 15:9; Dt. 19:6; Josh. 2:5; 1 S. 14:26; 30:8; 2 S. 15:14; 2 K. 25:5; 1 Ch. 21:12; Jer. 
39:5; 42:16; Lam. 1:3; Hos. 2:9(Eng. v. 7); 10:9. Except for 1 S. 14:26; 1 Ch. 21:12; 
Jer. 42:16; and Hos. 10:9, nsg, in the context of narratives (except Lam. 1:3), refers 
variously to overcoming spatial distance between two persons or groups of persons in 
the sense of “to catch up with, reach, attain.” Here nsg is used several times in connec- 
tion with rdp (Gen. 44:4; Ex. 15:9; Josh. 2:5; also Dt. 28:45; see below). In the other 4 
passages mentioned this usage differs insofar as the concrete meaning is given up in fa- 
vor of metaphor: in 1 S. 14:26 the participial expression is to be interpreted as “not to 
eat.”> Within the framework of an oracle of judgment Jer. 42:16 speaks about the 
sword that in Egypt will overtake those who flee there; while Hos. 10:9, also in an ora- 
cle of judgment, speaks about the war that will come upon Israel. According to 1 Ch. 
21:12 David is to choose, as punishment for having taken the census, whether among 
other things the sword of his enemies 1s to “overtake” him. 


|. HAL, ll, 727; cf. A. Guillaume, “Hebrew and Arabic Lexicography: A Comparative Study, 
Il,” Abr-Nahrain 2 (1960/61) 26. 

2. A. Caquot, “Une inscription araméenne d’époque assyrienne,” Mélanges à A. Dupont- 
Sommer (Paris, 1971), 9-16, esp. 9; Ahigar 133, 200; trans. in ANET, 427-30; cf. J. M. 
Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahigar (Baltimore, 1983), 128f.; AP, 217ff. 

3. On the possible, but not essential, conjectures for massig, cf. K. Budde, Die Bücher Sam- 
uel. KHC VII (1902), 97; W. Caspari, Die Samuelbiicher. KAT VII (1926), 165. 
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III. Religious Usage. 

1. Cultic Contexts. In cultic contexts nýg occurs particularly in connection with sac- 
rificial offerings. Thus Lev. 5:11; 14:21,22,30,31,32 variously provide for a “reduced 
sacrificial tariff’* when a person cannot come up with the prescribed offering: ('im-lö’) 
tassig yādô. Lev. 5 (and then probably also ch. 14) possibly reflects the impoverished 
circumstances of the postexilic cultic community.5 Lev. 25:25ff. articulates regulations 
concerning the redemption of property in the Year of Jubilee. According to Lev. 25:26 
the person who has no redeemer yet is able to acquire sufficient means (w*hissigä 
yädö) can redeem his property himself (similarly v. 49). Lev. 25:47 addresses the case 
of a stranger or sojourner who gains property or riches (hassig yad ger) and to whom 
an Israelite sells himself. 

Lev. 27:8 provides for the possibility of redeeming a vow even if the person cannot 
come up with the sum actually required: the priest is to estimate how much the poor 
person can provide (tassig yad hannöder). Vows are also the concern in Nu. 6:21, 
which deals with regulations applying in the case of the Nazirite vow apart from “what 
else he can afford” (tassig yädö).® Finally, Ezk. 46:7 stands among those passages ad- 
dressing the offering of the prince in the new temple: as a cereal offering accompany- 
ing the lambs the prince is to add as much as he is able (ka’“sSer tassig yadö). 


2. Other Contexts. Gen. 47:9 occupies a position between secular and religious con- 
texts. In conversation with Pharaoh, Jacob declares that his own years have not at- 
tained (hissigü) to those of his fathers; he also qualifies negatively his life as years of 
foreign sojourning. In this sense hissigü is to be understood here not only quantita- 
tively but also qualitatively. 

Both Lev. 26:5 and Dt. 28:2,15,45 stand in the context of blessing and curse. If the 
commandments are kept, Yahweh will bestow his special blessing on the land’s fruit- 
fulness. The time of threshing is to “reach” (whissig, RSV “last”) to the time of vin- 
tage, and the time of vintage to that of sowing (yassig). Spatial usage is thus expanded 
into the temporal. Dt. 28:2 promises that if the divine commandments are followed, the 
blessings mentioned in vv. 3ff. will come on those who are obedient, while the threat in 
v. 15 promises similarly that the curses mentioned in what follows will come on the 
disobedient ones; v. 45 contains a similar pronouncement, construed with hissigüka, 
whereby in comparison with v. 15 v. 45 has been expanded with rdp.’ 

Job 27:20 speaks of how floods will overtake the wicked like terrors (tassigehü). 


4. R. K. Harrison, Leviticus. TOTC (1980), 152. 

5. So W. Kornfeld, Levitikus. NEB (21986), 25. 

6. On the translation problems attaching to the portions of the verse immediately preceding 
this formula, see B. Baentsch, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri. HKAT 1/2 (1903), 482. 

7. On the question of the identity of the author of these three conditional sentences as well 
as the question of their context, cf. the differing positions of J. G. Plöger, Literarkritische, form- 
geschichtliche und stilkritische Untersuchungen zum Deuteronomium. BBB 26 (1966), 137f.; 
and G. Seitz, Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum Deuteronomium. BWANT 93 (1971), 263, 
266. 
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Despite laylä in v. 20b, the context does not necessitate emending kammayim here to 
kmö yöm.® Job 41:18(26) presents translation problems. The formulation massigehü 
hereb first suggests a conditional sentence as a casus pendens.’ Both K. Budde and 
B. Duhm argue against this conditional sentence and suggest an altered formulation. !° 
The problems attaching to such alteration can be seen especially in Budde’s discussion; 
he presents several alternatives that he considers possible, all of which involve consid- 
erable consonantal alteration. Since maintaining the formulation still yields a com- 
pletely comprehensible text, however, no emendation is needed.!! Thus the divine dis- 
course draws attention to the immense power and might of Leviathan, who is 
unaffected even if one “reaches” or “strikes” him with a sword. 

The verb nsg occurs in Ps. 7:6(5); 18:38(37); 40:13(12); 69:25(24); except for 
40:13, all these psalms focus on enemies. In a lament (7:4-6[3-5]) a petitioner utters 
the “oath of the innocent”;!? in v. 6 he adjures that his enemy seize/overtake (yasség) 
him if he be guilty of any transgression. According to 18:38(37) the petitioner claims 
that with God's help he pursues, overtakes ( assigem), and destroys his enemies. Ps. 
69:25(24) is also directed against one’s enemies. Within the framework of a lament the 
plea is directed to God that his anger might overtake the petitioner’s enemies (‘app*kd 
yassigem), a plea whose content is then specified more closely by a precise description 
of just how the petitioner conceives Yahweh’s actions against those enemies. Ps. 
40:13(12) speaks in a similarly metaphorical fashion. In a petition appended to a 
thanksgiving psalm, the psalmist speaks of how his own iniquities have overtaken him 
(hissigünt ‘awéndtay). The preceding line of the verse makes clear that this expression 
might very well be based on concrete experience, since numerous evils have encom- 
passed the petitioner. From the perspective of the act-consequence relationship, one 
can say here that the petitioner’s sins have “overtaken” him in the form of those resul- 
tant sufferings. 

The warning against the strange woman in Prov. 2:16-19 points out (v. 19) that those 
who go in to her! will no longer regain the paths of life (lö’ yassigü ‘orhét hayyim). 

Both Isa. 35:10 and 51:11 speak with identical wording about, among other things, 
how joy and gladness will seize (yassigü) the redeemed of Yahweh. The LXX transla- 
tion has prompted O. Procksch to the following consideration: “One can translate the 
concluding line according to either MT or LXX. In the first instance, the Israelites will 
attain joy and gladness, while sorrow and sighing will flee away. In the second, 710% 
ANAW) is the personified subject (cf. Ps. 23:6; 85:11), Israel the object, so that O°" 


8. So M. H. Pope, Job. AB 15 (71973), 194; cf. also M. Dahood, Psalms 51-100. AB 17 
(1968), 163. 

9. Cf. GK, $116w; R. Gordis, “Note on General Conditional Sentences in Hebrew,” JBL 49 
(1930) 200-203; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 527. 

10. Budde, Das Buch Hiob. HKAT IV (71913), 266; Duhm, Das Buch Hiob. KHC XVI 
(1897), 200. 

11. Cf. Fohrer, Hiob, 526f. 

12. So H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 170. 

13. => X12 bö’ (II, 20-49). 
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(LXX katalémpsetai autoüs) should be read.”!4 This alteration of the verb, however, is 
by no means necessary, since in the present Hebrew text both simhä and $äsön take 
over the function of a subject in the inverted verbal clause. The question remains how 
Isa. 35:10 and 51:11 came to have the identical text, though a clear decision regarding 
just which of the two verses is the original one is not completely possible.!5 This does 
not present problems for the interpretation of the verb nsg, however, since in this case 
it does not depend on the dating of the two verses. 

The lament in Isa. 59:9 speaks of how justice is far off and rıghteousness does not 
reach us (lö’ tassigenü s*daqa). Once again the verb is used figuratively. Zec. 1:6 is 
similar; within the Yahweh discourse the congregation is asked: “But my words and 
my statutes . . . did they not overtake your fathers (hissigi)?” That is, the fathers were 
not able to escape those words; rather, they were confronted by them. 


IV. Sirach. The verb (again only in the hiphil) occurs 11 times in Hebrew Sirach 
(3:8; 6:4,12,16,18; 7:1; 12:5,12; 31[34]:22; 35:12). The only cultic context involving 
nsg is 35:12, according to which God accepts no bribes in connection with offerings. 
According to 7:1 and 12:5 evil will befall the person who himself does evil. Similarly, 
the “joy of hate” will overtake a person, i.e., will yield negative consequences (6:4). 
6:12 points out that the false friend will turn away when evil “befalls” a person. In 6:18 
n§g is connected with “acquiring wisdom.” The person who fears God, however, will 
according to 6:16 acquire a faithful friend as a pledge of life. 3:8 issues the exhortation 
to honor one’s father so that “all blessings may come upon you” (cf. Dt. 28). Sir. 12:12 
is preceded by admonitions concerning one’s dealings with enemies, suggestions con- 
cerning the things one should not undertake with them, “and later my words may reach 
you, and you would lament with my lament.” The idea here is apparently that the ad- 
monition might reach a person too late. Sir. 31/34:22 also stands in the context of ad- 
monitions: “Listen to me, my son, and do not disregard me, and in the end my words 
will reach you.” Here nsg is to be understood in the sense of “to be confirmed” (cf. the 
addendum at the end of the verse). 


V. Qumran. The verb occurs 6 times in the Qumran texts, again only in the hiphil: 
IQS 6:14; 7:8; 1QH 5:29; 17:9; CD 6:10; 1Q22 1:10. According to 1QS 6:14 the per- 
son who takes on or accepts discipline (yassig) can be admitted into the community. 
Those who do not follow the instructions of the law, however, will not attain (instruc- 
tion) (yassigd@) until the appearance of the teacher of righteousness (CD 6:10).!° Dt. 28 
is evoked by 1Q22 1:10 with its pronouncement that curses will come upon Israel 
(w*hissigüm) if it does not keep the law. 1QH 5:29 recalls the Psalms, lamenting that 
the adversaries “have overtaken me in a narrow pass without escape” (cf. Lam: 1:3). 


14. Jesaia 1-39. KAT IX/1 (1913), 438. 

15. Cf. the differing conclusions arising as early as Procksch, Jesaia, 438; and K. Marti, Das 
Buch Jesaia. KHC X (1900), 248. 

16. Concerning the diverse possibilities of dealing with this verse, see J. Maier, Die Texte 
vom Toten Meer, 2 vols. (Munich, 1960), II, annotations on p. 50. 
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The sense of 1QH 17:9, to the extent that the text can be reconstructed at all, speaks 
about how depraved things have not reached them (lö’ tassigüm), though it is not clear 
just who is meant by “they.” 1QS 7:8 picks up the formula from Lev. 5:11, though not 
in a cultic context: Anyone who has caused a loss is to restore it. If he is unable to pro- 
vide it (im 10° tassig yädö), he is punished with sixty days (of exclusion). 

Despite its proximity to Deuteronomy, the Temple Scroll does not attest any occur- 
rences of nsg. 


VI. LXX. The multiplicity of possibilities for the usage of the Hebrew verb nég is 
reflected in the Greek translation. No fewer than 16 different verbs are used, the most 
frequent being katalambänein (27 occurrences). No particular thematic tendencies are 
discernible in the choice of Greek equivalents except in the use of the verb heuriskein, 
which is usually found in the translation of the formula tassig yado. 

Hausmann 
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83; G. C. Macholz, “Noch einmal: Planungen fiir den Wiederaufbau nach der Katastrophe von 
587,” VT 19 (1969) 322-52; A. D. H. Mayes, “Israel in the Pre-Monarchy Period,” VT 23 (1973) 
151-70; J. M. Milgrom, “Priestly Terminology and the Political and Social Structure of Pre- 
Monarchic Israel,” JOR 68 (1977/78) 65-81; M. Noth, Das System der zwölf Stämme Israels. 
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I. 1. Etymology. With the gätil construction the substantival form nāsî represents a 
nomen professionis deriving from the Proto-Semitic verb nasa’, with the fundamental 
meaning “to lift up” or “to elevate, raise, exalt,” so that it 1s to be understood as “one 
raised up, exalted.”! Additional occurrences of this nominal construction are found in 
the East Semitic and West Semitic linguistic spheres.* Attempts to derive the substan- 
tive from expressions such as ns’ pänim? or ns’ qal are not persuasive. 
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Occurrences of the intransitive verb nāśã’ qal in the sense of “to be exalted, high, el- 
evated” are disputed (Hos. 13:1; Ex. 18:22).4 In comparison, Nu. 11:17 exhibits the se- 
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mantic equivalence to intransitive nasa’ in its expression nasa’ b“massä, which can 
also be transferred to Ex. 18:22. Nah. 1:5 involves an ellipse with g6/.° In Hab. 1:3 ei- 
ther the perfect or participle niphal should be read,® while the imperative niphal should 
be read in Ps. 24:9.’ 

In addition, a substantive occurring only in the plural is also attested, näs?’ Il, with 
the meaning “rising mist, vapor, cloud” (Ps. 135:7; Prov. 25:14; Jer. 10:13; 51:16). 


2. Occurrences and Usage. The subst. nasi’ (one raised up, exalted) occurs 126 
times in the OT, with most of those occurrences in the Pentateuch (4 times each in Gen- 
esis and Exodus; once in Leviticus: 60 in Numbers). It occurs 14 times in the 
Deuteronomistic history (12 times in Joshua; twice in Kings), 7 times in the Chroni- 
cler’s history, and 36 times in Ezekiel. 


L. Rost, Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Synagoge im AT. BWANT 24 (1938); J. M. Salmon, “Judi- 
cial Authority in Early Israel: An Historical Investigation of OT Institutions” (diss., Princeton, 
1968); C. Schäfer-Lichtenberger, Stadt und Eidgenossenschaft im AT. BZAW 156 (1983), esp. 
355-67; K. Seybold, Das davidische Königtum im Zeugnis der Propheten. FRLANT 107 (1972), 
145-56; E. A. Speiser, “Background and Function of the Biblical Nast,” CBQ 25 (1963) 111-17; 
F. Stolz, “NW ns to lift, bear,” TLOT, II, 769-74; J. Strugnell, “The Angelic Liturgy at Qumran 
— 4QSerek Siröt “Olat Haššabbāt,” C ongress Volume, Oxford 1959. SVT 7 (1960), 318-45; R. de 
Vaux, “La thèse de ‘l’amphictyonie Israélite,” HTR 64 (1971) 415-36; E. Vogt, Untersuchungen 
zum Buch Ezechiel. AnBibl 95 (1981); K. Weiss, “Messianismus in Qumran und im NT,” 
Qumränprobleme, ed. H. Bardtke (Berlin, 1963), 353-68; S. Zeitlin, “The Titles High Priest and 
the Nası of the Sanhedrin,” JOR 48 (1957/58) 1-5; W. Zimmerli, “Plans for Rebuilding After the 
Catastrophe of 587,” / Am Yahweh (Eng. trans. 1982), 111-33. 


1. See GK, $841; Calderini, BeO 21 (1979) 273; Stolz, 773; van der Ploeg, 50; Calderini, BeO 
20 (1978) 65; de Vaux, 431f. 

2. For East Semitic see AHw, II, 762; CAD, XI/2, 79f. For West Semitic see WUS, no. 1860; 
DNSI, Il, 763f.; J. Hoftijzer, G. van der Kooij, and H. J. Franken, Aramaic Texts from Deir ‘Alla. 
DMOA 19 (1976), 214. 

3. Cazelles, Études, 81; Noth, 162. 

4. Noth, 162. 

5. See, respectively, H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans., 1974), 219f.; Cazelles, Etudes, 
81. 

6. Adduced by L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” VT 8 
(1958) 186f.; cf. also W. Rudolph, Micha, Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 151. 

7. See Rudolph, KAT X111/3, 200; H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 
311. 
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The assertion that the MT originally attested n“si’im instead of the present ““ndsim 
in Josh. 4:2 and 9:14 is not supported by LXX ärchontes in Josh. 9:14.3 

Word combinations include n‘si° ““lohim (Gen. 23:6) and nfs? hä’äres (Gen. 
34:2; Ezk. 39:18). In connection with names of countries the title occurs together 
with Israel (Nu. 1:44; 4:46; 7:2,84; Ezk. 19:1; 21:17,30[12,25]; 22:6; 45:9,16), 
Kedar (Ezk. 27:21), Judah (Ezr. 1:8), and Midian (Josh. 13:21), as well as with 
yäm (Ezk. 26:16) as a geographical term. The term nasi’ occurs most frequently 
with terms referring to community social life. Thus there are the n“s?’im of the in- 
dividual tribes (Nu. 2:3-29; 7:10-83), of the families (Nu. 3:24,30,35; 17:17[2]), as 
well as the n°si’é mattöt ““bétam (Nu. 1:16; 7:2; cf. 34:18,22-28), representing a 
combination of the first variations mentioned. In addition, the title is applied to the 
congregation (dâ, Ex. 16:22; 34:31; Nu. 4:34; 16:2; 31:13; 32:2; Josh. 9:15,18; 
22:30). 

The expressions nfs? n°si’im (Nu. 3:32) and n°si’ rö’$ (Ezk. 38:2f.; 39:1) are used to 
express the superior position of one nasi’ over other n°siim. 

Terms parallel to näsi’ include köhen (Nu. 27:2; 31:13; 32:2; 34:17f.; Josh. 17:4; 
22:13f.,30,32), rö’$ (Nu. 7:2; 13:2f.; Josh. 22:14,30; 1 Ch. 7:40; 1 K. 8:1), as well as 


zägen (1 K. 8:1; 2 Ch. 5:2) and melek (Ezk. 32:29). 


3. LXX. In most instances the LXX renders ndsi° with äarchön, and, second in order 
of frequency, with aphégeisthai. Other translations include basileüs (Gen. 26:3), 
éthnos (Gen. 17:20), hegoumenos (Josh. 13:21; 1 Ch. 7:40; 2 Ch. 5:2; Ezk. 44:3; 45:7), 
anér (Nu. 32:2), archégés (Nu. 13:2; 16:2), and antitassömenos (1 K. 11:34). The LXX 
omits the occurrence in | K. 8:1. In two passages the LXX reflects nasi’ where the MT 
does not have it: Hos. 1:6 (antitassömenos) and Josh. 9:14 (ärchön); in Ezk. 28:12; 
37:22,24; 43:7,9 it has kept ndsi* in mind in its rendering of melek with ärchön or 
hégoumenos. 


II. Witnesses. 

1. Ancient Near East. The title naši biltim occurs in CH §§36-38,41, biltum refer- 
ring here to a tax or tribute,’ and nasum to the person bearing this payment.!® The nasi 
biltim is a vassal who has leased lands belonging to the crown.!! This understanding 
also emerges for an additional occurrence in a letter from Hammurabi to Shamash- 
Hazir.!2 

Several personal names constructed with nsy are attested in Mari, such as sidqu 


8. Contra J. Dus, “Die Analyse zweier Ladeerzählungen des Josuabuches,” ZAW 72 (1960) 
124f. Cf. J. Soggin, Joshua. OTL (Eng. trans. 1972), 109. 

9. AHw, I, 126; CAD, Il, 232-36. 

10. AHw, Il, 765; Calderini, BeO 21 (1979) 278. 

11. Cf. G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 2 vols. (Oxford, 21956), I, 116: 
“rent-payer.” 

12. Cf. F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 21 (1924) no. 35, 10: “tenant, lessee”; and F. R. Kraus, Briefe 
aus dem Archiv des Samas-Häzir (Leiden, 1968), no. 35: “state tenant, leaseholder.” 
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länasi, nawär-kanasi, or iah-wi-nasi.!?> The title našu occurs in Assyrian legal texts 
from the 11th century with the meaning “herald.”!4 

Whereas in these East Semitic occurrences one can yet discern the active meaning 
of nasü as “to carry, bear,” the Northwest Semitic subst. nasi’ does not allow us to dis- 
tinguish whether it is to be understood as an active or passive form.!? 


2. OT. a. Preexilic. The oldest biblical witness is found in the Covenant Code (Ex. 
22:27[28]): “You shall not revile God, nor curse a nasi’ of your people.”!© The reasoning 
behind this prohibition derives from the authority of the nds?’, which is viewed in much the 
same way as that of God (parallelism!). Special attention should be given the formulation 
b*‘amm‘kd, which means that the prohibition refers only to an Israelite ndsi.!’ The focal 
point is thus ultimately respect before legislative authority, in which case this can be com- 
pared with the Decalog (Ex. 20:12), since here the fear of God is followed by respect for 
parents.!® According to H. Cazelles the danger of cursing comes from a man who has lost a 
judgment before "löhim and his ndsi’.!9 In this instance “*/6him is not to be understood in 
its erstwhile presumed meaning as “judge,” but rather as “God.” In comparison with Ex. 
22:27(28), the accusation leveled at Naboth in 1 K. 21:10 (beraktä *“lohim wammelek) 
shows that in the preexilic period the title nds?’ had already fallen from use. Josh. 13:21 
mentions the five n“si’@ midyän in connection with an area outside Israel, referring to vas- 
sals of the Ammonite king. In Nu. 31:8 the same persons bear the title melek. 

Like Josh. 13:21, 1 K. 11:34 distinguishes between melek and nasi’, since although 
the kingdom is to be taken from Solomon, he will retain the status of nasi’?! 

b. In P and Ezekiel. Both P and Ezekiel come from the priestly tradition, and both 
refer back to the term nasi’, with P preceding Ezekiel.?2 

The relationship between the two textual complexes is such that the nds?’ as a lead- 
ership figure within the tribal system served as a literary model for the näst’ in Ezk. 
40-48. This is also supported by the fact that the nds?’ is associated with the ‘am 
häüäres (45:16,22; 46:2-3,8-9) in order to eliminate the social stratification of the 
preexilic period. Scholarship has not yet unequivocally resolved the question of the re- 
lationship between P and Ezekiel in regard to the nasi’. M. Noth asserted the priority of 
the P conception in connection with the amphictyony hypothesis, against which espe- 
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cially L. Rost objected. The assertion that the substitution of nāśf for melek is actu- 


13. For the first see APNM, 98f.; for the last, ARM, VIII, 88, 6; VII, 200, 8, r. 10. 

14. Cf. Calderini, BeO 21 (1979) 279f. 

15. On the active see NSS, 184; on the passive see van der Ploeg, 50. 

16. > 77P gälal; > R ’rr (I, 405-18). 

17. Rost, 71. 

18. Cf. Calderini, BeO 20 (1978) 70f. 

19. Etudes, 82. 

20. Cf. Calderini, BeO 22 (1980) 114, on the Targs.; also Levenson, 62. 

21. Concerning the text of the LXX cf. M. Noth, Könige 1—16. BK IX/1 (41983), 243; on the 
question of textual redaction cf. Ebach, 51. 

22. Cf. Haran, 57 n. 24 and 59-71. 

23. Noth, System, 156-58; Rost, 74f.; cf. also Ebach, 56f. n. 41. 
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ally a result of Ezekiel’s own initiative is controverted by the fact that even before 
Ezekiel, in Ex. 22:27(28)/1 K. 21:10 and Josh. 13:21/Nu. 31:8, the titles nasi” and 
melek are already being exchanged.*4 

In Ex. 16:22 the n“s7im are the representatives of the congregation and function as 
their spokespersons before Moses. Ex. 34:31 also presupposes this, and in Ex. 35:27 
the n°si’im constitute the only rank within the congregation. 

For the mustering of warriors one man from every tribe is to be at the disposal of 
Moses and Aaron; this person is to be the head of a family (Nu. 1:4). After the enumer- 
ation of these men (1:5-15), 1:16 refers to them as “ones chosen from the congrega- 
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tion, > “the nsf îm of their ancestral tribes, the heads of the thousands of Israel.” This 
designation of the n®siim as the heads of the thousands identifies them as military 
leaders, providing the background for the nds?’ understanding in Nu. 2. This identifica- 
tion of various functions in the figure of the nds?’ can also be discerned in 7:2, where 
the nfs ê yisrd él are identified with the heads of clans and tribes in their function 
overseeing the mustered men. The notion emerging here of attributing a nasi’ to each 
tribe (7:3,10,12-88) is also found in 1:4; 2. As far as literary-critical considerations in- 
volving 1:1-47 are concerned, one can determine that initially Moses alone received 
the order for mustering. After this order was extended to Aaron, further textual redac- 
tion introduced men in supporting roles. Nu. 1:16,44 then made these men into n“si’im. 
This redaction can still be discerned on the basis of the singular verbs in 1:19,44.2° The 
same thing is evident also in 4:34,46; 31:13 (cf. Josh. 22:30,32). 

Nu. 3:14-39 offers a slightly different view of the nds?’ in connection with the mus- 
tering of the sons of Levi. Here the nasi’ is the head of several families tracing their lin- 
eage back to the same patronymic. Three n“siim are enumerated for the tribe of Levi 
(3:24,30,35). The individual families are called bêt Gb,*’ and the head of the nesi îm 
themselves bears the title nesr n“si im halléwi (3:32). 

The differing functions of the n°si’im in Numbers elucidate the increasing esteem 
accorded those who bear the title, from census assistants to military leaders to chiefs 
over the Levite groups.*® The n°si’im enjoy the highest esteem where they function as 
representatives of the twelve tribes (Nu. 1:4; 2; 7:2f.,10,12-88; 17:17,21[2,6]; 27:2; 
31:13). Any conclusion prompted by this and by Gen. 17:20 and 25:16 (the twelve 
n“siim of Ishmael) that there were tribal emissaries absolving the business of an 
amphictyonic sanctuary is not supported by sufficient evidence.*? Furthermore, one 
must remember that the näs?’ conception of P actually constitutes a projection back to 
the wilderness period, a projection itself lacking unity concerning the functions it at- 


24. Contra Lang, 180. 

25. Calderini, BeO 20 (1978) 126; a different view is taken by Irwin, AJSL 57 (1940) 97: “an- 
nouncers of the festivals.” 

26. Cf. Kellermann, 4-17. 

27. Cf. ibid., 4f. 

28. Cf. ibid., 148; Rost, 74f. 

29. Contra Noth, System, 162; cf. van der Ploeg, 49; Mayes, 162; Irwin, RB 72 (1965) 169, 
182-84: de Vaux. 
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tributes to the nasi’. In its treatment of the sending of the spies, Nu. 13:2 is again based 
on the notion of according to every tribe its own näs?', though here the reference is to 
persons other than those enumerated in the näst’ lists, suggesting a more comprehen- 
sive näsi' concept. Traces of this can also be found in 16:2, which speaks of 250 
n®si'im. Here the reference is probably to chiefs of individual clans.? This also applies 
to the Simeonite nasi’ mentioned in 25:14 as well as to the Midianite nasi’ mentioned 
in v. 18. 

In their juridical function the n“siim appear together with Moses and the priest 
Eleazar (Nu. 27:2; 31:13) as a panel before which disputes are adjudicated. They are 
similarly involved in the land allotment (32:2), where they are in part identified with 
the ra ‘Sim (thus the n“si’im in 32:2 are referred to in vv. 28-30 as rä’$im, and the n$? im 
in 34:16-29 appear in Josh. 14:1 as rä’se- Gbét). 

The only passage involving näsi’ in Leviticus addresses the unwitting transgression 
of a nasi’ (4:22-26). A distinction is made between the transgression of the high priest 
(vv. 3-12), the congregation (vv. 13-21), the nasi’ (vv. 22-26), and the common people 
(vv. 27-35). The atonement sacrifice for the transgression of the nds?’ is to be a goat, 
i.e., the sacrifice of the highest representative of the people during the wilderness pe- 
riod (cf. Ezk. 45:22).5! Only through the insertion of this passage into the context of 
the Priestly historical work is the highest representative of the people designated here 
as nasi’. Considering the terminology of atoning sacrifice, nasi’, and ‘am-hda’dres, one 
perceives in the background here the nds?’ conception of the torah of Ezekiel, in partic- 
ular that of Ezk. 45:21-46:12, albeit with the difference that in Leviticus nasi’ appears 
without the article and is associated with the tribal princes.>2 

The juridical function of the n“si’im is also illustrated by Josh. 22:14,30,32. This 
text was reworked by P, the n° si im entering the text in the process, where they replaced 
older terms referring to the tribal representatives.>> A dispute regarding the construc- 
tion of an altar by the Transjordanian tribes is brought before the priest Phinehas and 
ten tribal n°si’im. The addition of ber ‘Gb** to the n“si’im (v. 14) shifts this office from 
the tribal level to that of the clan. The parallel positioning with ra ‘sé ‘alpé yisra él iden- 
tifies them as leaders of military detachments (v. 30). The n®si’im decide the case, and 
the priest announces the decision (22:31f.). 

The 4 nasi’ occurrences in Genesis also belong to P.*> In Gen. 17:20 Ishmael is 
promised numerous descendants; he will be the father of twelve n*si’im and so become 
a great nation (25:16). In 23:6 the Hittites, from whom Abraham wants to acquire a 
burial place, refer to him as nes? "*löhim. He sees himself as ger wrösäab (23:4), with 
which he gives expression to his lack of rights as an alien. Over against this, his desig- 


30. Ebach, 49 n. 16. 

31. Cf. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 72, who perceives in this series “already a cer- 
tain devaluation” of the nds?’ in the postexilic period. 

32. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 539. Cf. Elliger, Leviticus, 72. 

33. Cf. Soggin, Judges, 215. 

34. BHS suggests deleting this addition. 

35. Cf. Calderini, BeO 20 (1978) 69f. 
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nation as n°si’ "“löhim expresses respectful acknowledgment.*® But the root ns’ does 
not allow the conclusion that God brought Abraham into the land, a more likely con- 
nection being that with Akk. niš ine (a lifting up of the eyes) in the sense of being ele- 
vated or exalted by the deity.’ 

In the meaning “prince” the term nds?’ is applied in Gen. 34:2 to Hamor or 
Shechem. He bears the title n°si° hä-'äres and represents the head of a Canaanite city. 
The confusion regarding the person to whom the title actually refers derives from the 
fact that in 34:1-34 two different narratives have been amalgamated into a third.?® 

Within the Deuteronomistic history one nds?’ occurrence is in | K. 8:1, a passage at- 
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tributable to a P redactor. The n°si’é hd Gbét mentioned here are the heads of extended 
families; in their position parallel to the rā’šîm they represent an interpretation carried 
through by P of the zigné yisrä’el (cf. Nu. 3:30,35).39 

Altogether we can discern four functions for the title nas?’ as understood by P. It re- 
fers to the tribal leader (Nu. 1:4; 2; 7:3,10,12-88; 34:18,23-28), the chief of a clan 
(3:24,30,35; 4:34; 17:17,21[2,6]; 25:14; 34:25; 1 K. 8:1; 2 Ch. 5:2), the military leader 
(Nu. 10:4), and in general the title of a respected or exalted person (Gen. 23:6; 34:2; 
Ex. 35:27; Nu. 16:2; 27:2; 32:2; Josh. 22:30). The concepts of the “clan leader” and 
“tribal head” sometimes overlap (Nu. 1:16,44; 4:46; 7:2; 17:17,21[2,6]; 36:1; Josh. 
22:14). 

In Ezekiel we find the basic meaning “one who is elevated, exalted,” with various 
nuances. Thus in Ezk. 1-39 näsi’ refers to princes in the general sense, as in 7:27 
(melek has been added here; it is not attested in the LXX)4 and in 32:29. The title is as- 
sociated in 19:1 with Jehoiachin, and in 34:24 and 37:25 with the coming ruler. In ad- 
dition, both the king of Judah (7:27; 12:10,12; 21:17,30[12,25]; 22:6) and lesser for- 
eign kings (26:16; 27:21; 30:13; 32:29; 38:2f.; 39:1,18) are designated as nasi’. In this 
princes.*! The LXX misunderstands rö’s here as the proper name of a country 
(ärchonta Rods). Greater foreign kings receive the title melek, as do the king of Babylon 
(17:12; 19:9; 21:24,26[19,21], and elsewhere) and the pharaoh (29:3; 30:21f.; 31:2f.; 
32:2). In 30:13 (a passage not attributable to Ezekiel) the title is given to the pharaoh.* 

On balance Ezk. 1-39 makes a clear distinction between lesser rulers and powerful 
kings, whereby the king of Judah receives the nasi’ title probably not because of his 
status as a vassal but because of the connection here with the P terminology n“sT’e 
yisra’el (Nu. 1:44; 4:46; 7:2,84; and Ezk. 19:1; 21:17[12]; 22:6; 45:9, as well as the 
singular in 21:30[25]).* 


36. Ibid., 65f.; C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1985), 373. 
37. Contra Gottstein, 298ff.; see AHw, 797; Ebach, 541. 

38. Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 536. 

39. See Noth, Könige, 176f.; on the ellipse involving bêt see 171. 

40. Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 200. 

41. Speiser, 113; Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 305: “chief prince.” 

42. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 127f. Cf. also Ebach, 46 n. 6. 

43. See Ebach, 48. Cf. Rost, 72f.; Procksch, 116. 
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The ruler of the salvific future, who also receives the title näs?’, plays a special role 
in the torah of Ezekiel (chs. 40-48). Only he is permitted to sit in the east gate of the 
temple and eat bread before Yahweh (44:3). Here ‘el hannäsi’ (“concerning the ndsi”’) 
should probably be prefaced as a superscription in order to resolve the text-critical 
problem.*4 

The nds?’ is not permitted to enter by way of the east gate into the inner court, which 
was generally accessible for prayer (46:2f.); rather, he must remain at the post of the 
gate, while the people remain at the entrance of the gate structure. Similarly, the ndas7,, 
in contrast to the people, is to go out through the same gate through which he enters 
(46:8-10). One should assume that 44:1-3 is a redactional addendum dependent on 
46:1-12.45 

In the reallocation of the land the näst’ receives his portion on either side of the 
Yahweh precinct (45:7f.; 48:2 1f.).*° Since the nds?’ is responsible for the various offer- 
ings (45:17,22), the people are to make deliveries to him for carrying out these offer- 
ings (45:13-16). The nasi’ does not himself bring any offerings but rather merely at- 
tends the offerings presented by the priests (46:2,4,12), since he is only a member of 
the congregation.*’ The result is that here the priests are no longer subject to civil au- 
thority.*3 

The disputed question involves just who is meant by the term nds?’ in chs. 40-48. Is 
the reference here to the future king from the house of David,*? or is Ezekiel using this 
title to express his rejection of the monarchy itself? In any event, one can discern here a 
limitation, associated with messianic hopes,°° of the claims of kingship. One can no 
longer determine, however, whether Ezekiel is merely picking up an older title in order 
to express (as is the case in | K. 11:34) the maintenance of the Davidic line over the 
remnant of Israel,?! even if this may have played some role in his choice of titles. 

Regulations concerning land allocation (Ezk. 45:8; 48:21) and inheritance (46:18) 
prevent infringements on the part of the näsi’ that kings had earlier committed.5? One 
cannot completely resolve the question whether, analogous to the distinction between 
melek and nasi’ in Ezk. 1-39, the choice of the title in chs. 40-48 is implying that a fu- 
ture king is to be subject to the king of one of the greater powers.?? It seems more likely 
that Ezekiel is placing the last kings of Judah into a specific historical context. One no- 
tices that the designation n°si’é yisra ël functions in negatively colored contexts deal- 
ing with accusation (22:6), judgment (7:27; 12:10,12; 21:30[25]), and grief (7:27; 
19:1; 21:17[12]). Thus the designation of the kings of Israel as näsi’ implies an 


44. Cf. G. J. Botterweck, “Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Ez xliv 3a,” VT 1 (1951) 145f. 
45. Gese, 86f.; Procksch, 112f.; Vogt, 157-60. 

46. Cf. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 535. 

47. Zimmerli, “Plans,” 125; idem, Ezekiel 2, 550f. Cf. Procksch, 117. 

48. Cf. A. Cody, A History of OT Priesthood. AnBibl 35 (1969), 176f. 

49. Seybold, 146f. 

50. Lang, 180; Levenson, 67. 

51. Caquot, 19f. 

52. Macholz, 337f.;, Zimmerli, “Plans,” 124. 

53. Procksch, 116; Ebach, 281 n. 4; a different view is taken by Gese, 118f. 
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historico-theological view in which the bad n“si’im are contrasted with the ideal por- 
trayal of the nasi’ in chs. 40-48. Within these final chapters one should differentiate 
between a nasi’ stratum in 44:1-3; 45:21f.; 46:1-10,12, which views the nasi” posi- 
tively, and secondary passages that seek to limit the power of the nasi’ (45:8b,9; 46:16- 
18).°4 In this context the prescription in 44:1-3 was only retroactively expanded to in- 
clude the ndasi’.°> Furthermore, one can ascertain that by referring back to the title nasi” 
Ezekiel is evoking an older social order, one preceding statehood.*° This can be seen in 
that the nasi’ is viewed together with the ‘am hd dres (45:16,22; 46:2-3,8-9), the ex- 
pression Ezekiel uses to refer to the entire people;>’ he does this in order to do away 
with the social stratification of the preexilic period. 

c. Postexilic. Ezr. 1:8 refers to Sheshbazzar as the nds?’ of Judah, by which one 
should understand the ruler of the province Judah.?® This creates tension with Ezr. 
5:14, where one reads that Nebuchadnezzar had installed Sheshbazzar as governor.°? 
According to Procksch,® Sheshbazzar is a nasi’ by birth and governor by appointment, 
so that he combined both titles in one person, something that after him was no longer 
the case. One can, however, adduce 1 Ch. 2:10 and 5:6 against the assertion of the in- 
herited nature of the nas?’ title, since there one finds that the father of a nasi’ did not 
bear this title.®! It is more likely, then, that use of the nds?’ title in Ezr. 1:8 derives from 
the influence of the torah of Ezekiel; through this title Sheshbazzar was to become the 
guarantor of Ezekiel’s hopes.® 

The 4 nasi’ occurrences in | Chronicles summarize passages from the Pentateuch 
and refer to the heads of families (1 Ch. 4:38; 7:40) or to the tribal head (1 Ch. 2:10: 
5:6) as nasi’. The 2 occurrences in 2 Ch. 1:2; 5:2 also refer to the heads of families. 

The title nāśf lived on in the leadership of the Sanhedrin, whose head bore this title, 
while the person occupying the second position was designated as ‘Gb bêt din.® This is 
explained by the fact that during the postexilic period the high priest had acquired sig- 
nificant honorific features of the nasi’, features that after the elimination of the theoc- 
racy under the Hasmoneans passed to the principal leader of the Sanhedrin, since he 


exercised the highest religious authority over all Jews.®* 


III. Qumran. Among the Qumran writings the title occurs primarily in IQM. In 5:1 
it refers to the leader of the sons of light in their war against the sons of darkness. In 
this context he is joined by the köhen härö’s (1QM 2:1; 15:4; 16:13; 18:5; 19:11). 


54. With Gese, 110; and Procksch, 121f. A different view is taken by Ebach, 204f. 
55. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 439. 

56. Ibid., 218; Ebach, 57. 

57. Ebach, 70f. 

58. Japhet, 97f. 

59. Cf. Japhet, 98. 

60. Pp. 120f. 

61. Ebach, 52 n. 30. 

62. Rost, 75. 

63. Zeitlin, 1. 

64. See Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 539f.; Zeitlin, 4f. 
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These two persons are not to be taken as messianic figures from David and Aaron, 
since the n°si kol-hä’@dä in 1QM only appears here, with no further significance.® The 
twelve n°siim also appear in 1QM as leaders of the tribes (3:3,15), and in the same 
passages are also called n°si’é Zl or Särim. To these one can add the notion of the nas?’ 
as leader of a unit of ten thousand (1QM 3:16). That in 1QM 5:1 the twelve leaders of 
the tribes bear the title Sar implies a fundamental equivalence between nasi’ and Sar in 
Qumran. This is also the case in the nasi’ passages in the Temple Scroll (21:5; 42:14; 
57:12). 

The ns? häa’edä appears in 1QSb 5:20, viewed as a secular ruler (cf. CD 7:20; 
4QpIsa* [4Q161] frs. 5-6:3), though here, in contrast to 1QM 5:1, he is anticipated as a 
messianic figure (cf. 1QSa 2:11f.). This becomes especially clear in the messianic at- 
tributes drawn from Isa. 11.657 CD 7:20 views him as the n“si’ kol hä’edä and as the 
scepter out of Israel (cf. Nu. 24:17). CD 5:1 goes back to Dt. 17:17 and replaces Da- 
vid’s royal title with näas?”. 

The title n°si” rö’S, already attested in Ezk. 38:2f.; 39:1, appears in 4QShirShabb4 
(4Q403) 1:10,17,18f.,21,23f.,26 in reference to seven different figures whose task is 
the blessing of the righteous. These n°si’im are archangels (cf. Tob. 12:15). 

The title nfs? yisra’el, which is attested only in Ezk. 21:30 in the singular, is resur- 
rected under Bar Kokhba, and is found here also in the form nasi’.® 

On the whole, the Qumran witnesses exhibit no deviation from OT usage. The con- 
nection with the näs7’ conception of P is clear in the formulation nës? (kol) hä’edä 
(compare Nu. 1:44,46; 4:34; Josh. 22:30 with 1QM 5:1; 7:20; 1QSb 5:20; CD 7:20). 
Regarding the expression nfs? Zl (1QM 3:3) cf. Gen. 26:3, and for nfs? rö’$ (Ezk. 
38:2f.; 39:1) cf. the passages from the Angelic Liturgy (4QShirShabb°). 

Niehr 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Hiphil. IN. Niphal. IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The etymology of ns’ I (hiphil, “to deceive”) is unclear. P. de 
Lagarde’s conjecture that it might derive from the term for “usury” was early rejected; 
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instead, scholars take it as a secondary form of > XIW Sw’! The better suggestion is 
probably that of GesB, which derives the hiphil directly from $w’; the niphal form 
(with only 1 occurrence) would then constitute a secondary construction. 


II. Hiphil. Of the 12 occurrences of the hiphil, 5 refer to the Assyrian propaganda to 
Hezekiah during Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem. According to 2 K. 18:29 par. Isa. 
36:14, the Assyrian commander Rabshakeh says to the inhabitants of Jerusalem: “Do 
not let Hezekiah deceive you (al-yassi’ lakem hizgiyahii), for he will not be able to de- 
liver you.” 2 Ch. 32:15 adds swt hiphil as a parallel. He thus insinuates that Hezekiah 
has sustained his people with false hopes, and continues: “Do not let Hezekiah make 
you to rely (falsely) (bätah hiphil) on Yahweh” (v. 30). A bit later Sennacherib sends 
messengers to Hezekiah himself and has them say: “Do not let your God on whom you 
rely ‘deceive’ you into believing that Jerusalem will not be given into the hand of the 
king of Assyria” (2 K. 19:10 par. Isa. 37:10). Thus both cases focus on persuading 
someone into a false sense of security. This is also the case in Jer. 4:10, though in a 
completely different situation, since here the prophet accuses God himself of having 
seriously deceived the people by promising them well-being. In Jer. 37:9 the prophet 
says: “Do not deceive yourselves, saying, “The Chaldeans will surely stay away from 
us. Those are false hopes, “for they will not stay away.” Jer. 29:8 is also concerned 
with false hopes: The prophets of good news have apparently enticed the exiles with 
visions of quick return, which according to Jeremiah’s own judgment in v. 31 has 
awakened false confidence in them (wayyabtäh ‘etkem ‘al-Säger). 

Jer. 49:16 is almost identical with Ob. 3. According to the first passage, the terrors 
the Edomites have prompted among their enemies and the pride of their own hearts 
have deceived them into thinking they are invincible, while the latter passage speaks 
only of pride of heart — thus again a false sense of security and false hopes. Ob. 7 as- 
serts that the allies and friends (‘ansé Ssälöm) of the Edomites deceived them and then 
overpowered them; thus through feigned friendship they deceived their partners into 
thinking they had nothing to fear. 

Against this background the earliest witness (Gen. 3:13, J) is self-explanatory. The 
serpent deceived the first two human beings into thinking that if they ate from the tree 
of knowledge, they would become like God; it turns out, however, that this hope was 
completely false. 


III. Niphal. The single occurrence of the niphal accords well with this picture. In an 
oracle of judgment on Egypt the prophet announces the inner dissolution of Egypt (Isa. 
19:13): “The princes of Zoan have become fools (yl niphal), and the princes of Mem- 
phis are deluded”; the Egyptians have been led astray (tā'â hiphil) by their own 
princes. 


|. Lagarde, Übersicht über die im Aramäischen, Arabischen und Hebräischen übliche 
Bildung der Nomina (1889; repr. Osnabrück, 1972), 196. Cf. GesB, 526; HAL, II, 728, though 
with a question mark. 
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IV. LXX. The LXX usually translates with apatdd, though in 2 K. and Ob. 3 with 
epairö. Elsewhere hypolambanö and anapeithö are used. In Isa. 19:13 the LXX reads a 
form of ns’ (hypséthénai), and in Ob. 7 it reads the verb as a form of ns’ III, “to attack” 
(this meaning does indeed occur in Ps. 55:16[Eng. v. 15] and 89:23[22]). 


Ringgren 





Contents: I. 1. Semitic Parallels; 2. LXX; 3. Qumran. II. 1. Occurrences and Meaning; 2, OT 
Legal Contexts; 3. Semantic Field. 


I. 1. Semitic Parallels. The root ns’ is attested in many Semitic languages, though its 
derivation is complicated by the change of radicals s/s, 7h, and n/r.! Hebrew alternates 
between nS’ and nsh with no difference in meaning. Despite morphological correspon- 
dence, no semantic correspondence need also obtain. 

Arabic attests nasa‘a and ndsa‘a in the sense of “to postpone payment,” “to fix a 
term for debt,” or “to give credit”; the accompanying noun is nasi‘a.2 Old South Arabic 
attests ns’ with the same meaning.’ In both Syriac and Jewish Aramaic ns’ means “to 
forget.”* Jewish Aramaic renders the subst. “lending” with nsh or r$‘> Here the con- 
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nasa’. H. J. Boecker, Law and the Administration of Justice in the OT and Ancient Near East 
(Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1980); I. Cardellini, Die biblischen “Sklaven”-Gesetze. BBB 55 
(1981); S. Cavalletti, “Il significato di mashsheh yad in Deut 15,2,” Antonianum 31 (1965) 301- 
4: H. Cazelles, Etudes sur le Code d’Alliance (Paris, 1946), 79f.; A. Cholewirtiski, Heiligkeits- 
gesetz und Deuteronomium. AnBibl 66 (1976); F. Crüsemann, Widerstand gegen das Königtum. 
WMANT 49 (1978); L. Epsztein, Social Justice in the Ancient Near East and the People of the 
Bible (Eng. trans., London, 1986), 124-28; F. C. Fensham, “Widow, Orphan, and the Poor in An- 
cient Near Eastern Legal and Wisdom Literature,” JNES 21 (1962) 129-39; H. Gamoran, “The 
Biblical Law Against Loan on Interest,” JNES 30 (1971) 127-34; F. Horst, Das Privilegrecht 
Jahwes. FRLANT 45 (1930), 56-78; H. G. Kippenberg, Religion und Klassenbildung im antiken 
Judäa (Göttingen, 21982); E. Klingenberg, “Das israelitische Zinsverbot in Torah, Mischna und 
Talmud,” AAWLM.G 7 (1977), 5-102; E. Neufeld, “The Prohibitions Against Loans,” HUCA 26 
(1955) 355-412; J. P. M. van der Ploeg, “Les Pauvres d’Israel,” OTS 7 (1950) 236-70; 
M. Schwantes, Das Recht der Armen. BBET 4 (1977); R. K. Sikkema, “De Lening in het OT” 
(diss., The Hague, 1957); S. Stein, “The Laws on Interest,” JTS, N.s. 4 (1953) 161-70; 
E. Szlechter, “Le Prêt dans l’AT,” RHPR 35 (1955) 16-25. 


1. On the first see S. Moscati, An Intro. to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages. PLO, N.S. 6 (71969), 34; F. M. Fales, “A Cuneiform Correspondence to Alphabetic W,” 
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4. For Syriac see CSD, 352; for Jewish Aramaic see ANH, s.v., WTM, s.v. 
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nection between “to forget” and the special case, namely, the “forgetting of the date of 
payment” by the creditor, expresses itself linguistically as well. HAL gives rasii, “cred- 
itor,” as the Akkadian equivalent.® Considering the morphological correspondence, the 
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connection with Aramaic does not present any problems. In addition to ras@, Akkadian 


also attests rasü, “to receive, acquire,” in the sense of “earning interest,” in the Š stem, 
and the derivative rasütu, “a loan.” 


2. LXX. The LXX translates nš’ according to context with varying verbs, since it 
finds no blanket equivalent. This reflects the difficulties involved in translating the 
term unequivocally.’ 


3. Qumran. The root is not attested in Qumran, and in postbiblical texts it occurs 
only in biblical citations. That the word for “to borrow, loan,” is exclusively > 711? lwh 
indicates that the nš’ connection was no longer familiar.® 


II. 1. Occurrences and Meaning. In general, most passages are translated with “to 
grant a loan, to loan,” though the meaning “to practice usury” is also offered.? The 
present discussion intends to examine individual passages to show not only that this 
latter meaning applies to all passages, but also that it should be made even more inci- 
sive in the sense of personal attachment. 

Ex. 22:24(Eng. v. 25) (LXX katepeigein) contains one of the three prohibitions 
against interest in the Pentateuch (Lev. 25:35-38; Dt. 23:20f.). The believer is prohib- 
ited from being like a nöseh. The construction of the overall passage is a parenetically 
altered casuistic legal principle, with the prohibitive functioning as the apodosis. The 
term ns’ is set off against /wh: nš” must be prohibited for the sake of protecting the poor. 
The motivation given is both Yahweh’s compassion for the affected group (‘ammi) and 
group solidarity (‘dni ‘immak). The intention of this law is thus to insure financial sup- 
port for the poor person, which according to the text he needs for securing the necessi- 
ties of life (cf. v. 26[27]), without granting nšk, i.e., without any advantage to the credi- 
tor.'° Thus here as well as in the following passage (Dt. 15:2, LXX opheilein) the 
reference is not to commercial loans of the kind familiar from Mesopotamia but rather 
to consumer credit to be given to the poor without speculative interest.!! 

Dt. 15:2 deals with the law concerning the s*mittd year. The construction ba‘al 
masseh yādô is of particular importance here. Horst suggests that yādô refers to the 
borrower as the one who has had to accept a loan into his hand.!? By means of a hand- 
shake the creditor acquires access to the person and finances. A guarantor (cf. Prov. 


6. P. 687, with reference to AHw, II, 962. 

7. Concerning the LXX translation, cf. II.1 below and the discussion of individual passages. 
8. Horst, 68. 

9. Cf. GesB and HAL, s.v. 

10. — 717 läwä II (VII, 477-78). 

11. Cf. Gamoran, 131; Horst, 58. 

12. Horst, 59. 
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rower’s hand out of that of the creditor and subjects himself to the creditor’s control.!° 
Other authors insert masSeh ‘ét and thus translate: “Every holder of a pledge [shall re- 
lease] the pledge of his hand.”!4 In this case the hand is that of the creditor (cf. Ger. 
Faustpfand). In view of Neh. 10:32(31) this seems the more probable interpretation. 

The next question concerns the quality of the pledge. As the overall context shows, 
the person in question is poor; as already was the case in Ex. 22:24(25), however, he 1s 
able to pledge only the bare necessities of life, or, as it were, his life. The consequence 
of noncompliance is thus in any case bondage or slavery. This also explains why the 
position at the outset is a legal interpretation of the $mittä regulation (v. 1) with re- 
spect to a slave. “The msh is a pledged person who can be a slave, a family member, or 
the debtor himself, "!5 and the creditor’s earnings consist in the work performed by his 
“pledge.” !® This interpretation is strengthened by the use of > W3) nägas in v. 3, 
which has the sense of “imposing compulsory service on a person pledged in this 
way.” !’ This renders moot the question concerning the kind of release. The reference is 
not to the remission of the loan!® or of interest; the release consists in a renunciation of 
one’s claim to the pledge, the motivation being the “suspension of all social disruption 
and need,”!? something strengthened by the concept of the brother. 

The prescription in Dt. 24:10f. (LXX opheiléma/ddneion) addresses one’s rights 
concerning the pledge. These verses reach back thematically (property) beyond vv. 8f. 
to vv. 6f.: neither handmill nor millstone may be taken in pledge, and the stealing of a 
person for the purpose of sale into slavery is prohibited. In this context vv. 10f. curtail 
the creditor’s rights of seizure concerning his debtor. Although ns” initially evokes the 
notion of personal attachment, which is why the debtor is given with the prep. b*°,° the 
present context seems to be referring to a pledge of movable goods. A look at v. 13 (cf. 
Ex. 22:24[25]), however, shows that these are pledges touching on the life and per- 
sonal dignity of the debtor. These prescriptions are to protect a person’s basic needs.?! 

The next passage, | S. 22:2 (LXX hypöchreös), identifies “those who were in nöse’” 
as members of David’s troops. Because of personal attachment the reference here is to 
“a person who has escaped either actual or imminent debtor’s bondage.” 

In 1 K. 8:31 (LXX lab£) the interpretation of ns” must take as its point of departure a 


13. Cf. Horst, 63. 

14. A. D. H. Mayes, Deuteronomy. NCBC (1979), 248; J. A. Thompson, Deuteronomy. TOTC 
(21976), in loc.; R. P. Merendino, Das deuteronomische Gesetz. BBB 31 (1969), 108: Cavalletti, 
303; BHS. 

15. Cardellini, 270. 

16. Cf. Cholewiriski, 224; Cazelles, 79f. 

17. Cholewinski, 219. 

18. Thompson, in loc.; Schwantes, 66. 

19. L. Perlitt, “Ein einzig Volk von Brüdern,” Kirche. FS G. Bornkamm (Tübingen, 1980), 
33. Cf. Kippenberg, 74. 

20. Horst, 61. 

21. Boecker, 183. 

22. Criisemann, 139. 
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reversal of the supralinear dot, resulting in the reading ns’ b®. The same applies to the 
parallel passage (2 Ch. 6:22). 

2 K. 4:1 (LXX daneistés) describes the steps taken by a nöseh in the case of a tardy 
debtor: He takes the debtor’s children as slaves! This shows quite clearly that a nsh 
creditor’s rights of access were maximal. In v. 7 (tökos) the derivative subst. n°5? refers 
to the debt with personal attachment. 

In Neh. 5 ns’ or nSh occurs 3 times in rapid succession (vv. 7,10,11; LXX apaitein, 
apaitésis, ekphérein). The text enumerates virtually all the possibilities and conse- 
quences of such loan seizure: v. 2 — children are pledged; v. 3 — immovable goods 
are pledged; vv. 4f. — immovable goods are pledged, children taken into slavery in or- 
der to make payments; v. 8 — compatriots fall into debt slavery in this way; vv. 10f. — 
for loans and grain the possessions of the debtor pass into the hands of the creditor; the 
debtor must provide further payments. 

The basic tenor of all forms of loan seizure is complete dependence on the creditor 
that can extend even to the sale of one’s family and to the pledge of oneself into slav- 
ery. Even when “merely” the debtor’s goods are pledged (vv. 4f.,11), the result is still 
bondage, since the debtors must then work their former property in order to fulfill the 
requirements of the debt (v. 11).2* The coupling of high interest rates with the institu- 
tion of personal attachment, against the background of Babylonian lending practice, 
leads during the time of Nehemiah to a situation in which all loans have the tendency to 
result in the personal bondage of the debtor.2? The protocol confirmation of the remis- 
sion of debt circumstances is in 10:32(31) (LXX apaitésis), where the derivative 

Among the Psalms, the term ndseh appears in 109:11 (LXX saneistés), where the 
verb ng§ gives it a pronounced negative qualification: The nöseh is a person who seizes 
all that a person has. Isa. 24:2 (LXX opheilein) confirms the difference between ns’ 
and /wh: “normal lending” (/wh) is mentioned first in the series, then the nS’ relation- 
ship. In the chain of comparisons, both concluding constructions mention first the 
creditor, then the borrower dependent on him.2® 

In conclusion the two passages from Jeremiah should be mentioned. The assevera- 
tion of innocence in Jer. 15:10 (LXX opheilein) is comprehensible only if nsh does not 
refer to simple “lending” but rather precisely to an unjust form, i.e., usury or personal 
attachment.?’ 

Jer. 23:39 involves another instance of confusion with ns’, something confirmed by 


23. M. Rehm, Das erste Buch der Könige (Würzburg, 1979), in loc.; E. Wiirthwein, Das erste 
Buch der Könige 1-16. ATD 11/1 (1976), in loc.; BHS. 

24. Cf. Kippenberg, 57f., 73. 

25. Sikkema, 37. 

26. Cf. W. Elder, “A Theological Study of Isaiah 24-27” (diss., Baylor, 1974), 25; P. Redditt, 
“Isaiah 24-27: A Form-Critical Analysis” (diss., Vanderbilt, 1972); W. R. Millar, /saiah 24-27 
and the Origin of Apocalyptic. HSM 11 (1976), 25; a different view is taken by H. Wildberger, 
Isaiah 13-27 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1997), in loc. 

27. Cf. F. Hubmann, Untersuchungen zu den Konfessionen. FzB 30 (1978), 260. 
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many mss., the translation of the LXX (lambänein), and the reference back to massa’ 
(v. 38). The expression ‘etkem nä$ö', following on näsitt in v. 39a, is completely miss- 
ing in the LXX.8 


2. OT Legal Contexts. As the discussion of the various passages has shown, ns/nsh 
refers in all cases to a particularly unscrupulous, profit-oriented form of lending di- 
rected specifically at one’s needy fellow citizens. Since the borrower needs the loan to 
provide for basic necessities (consumer credit), he generally can offer as a pledge 
(maššā’) only his land, from whose yield he nourishes himself, and his own life or that 
of his children (personal attachment). Since through the nš’ relationship the creditor 
enjoys maximal rights of seizure over against the borrower, the virtually unavoidable 
result is personal bondage or sale into slavery. The campaign against this form of lend- 
ing is justified on the basis of social (“your brother”) and theological (“one of 
Yahweh's people”) considerations. 


3. Semantic Field. The general term for “lending” in the OT is /wh. An equivalent to 
lwh is the rarely used > O02Y ‘Gbat hiphil. Since the OT speaks primarily about con- 
sumer loans, the form of lending stipulated is interest-free /wh: “lending based on soli- 
darity with the poor.” As an analogy to /wh, Roman law understands mutuum as inter- 
est-free solidarity loan. In contrast, nexum refers to the loan the rich grants to the poor 
for interest, partially analogous to ns”, Juxtaposed with the other verbs mentioned, the 
decisive element characterizing ns’ is the interest in profit and speculation. A term 
closely related with ns” is > W3 nk, which means “to take interest” or, as a substan- 
tive, “interest.” The texts dealing with interest describe the creditor in a way similar to 
that of the ns” texts. Both occur in the same passage, Ex. 22:24. It is thus probable that 
the loan-pledge contract (ns’) could in general be amplified further by interest.2? The 
two verbs describe the same circumstance of debt from different angles of vision; 
whereas n’ emphasizes the pledge, nsk focuses on the interest. 

Release from debtor status is expressed by the terms $mr and gd al. 

Hossfeld — Reuter 


28. Cf. A. Weiser, Das Buch Jeremia 1-25,14. ATD 20 (81981), in loc.; W. Rudolph, Jeremia. 
HAT 1/12 (31968), in loc. 
29. Cf. Sikkema, 25, 37. 
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a. 





Contents: I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. HI. OT Usage. IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The Heb. nasa, “to forget,” corresponds to Ugar. nsy, “to neglect,” 
Jewish Aramaic n“sä, Syr. n€§a@’, Arab. nasiya, and Eth. tandsaya, all “forget.”! Old 
South Arabic also attests an occurrence, and Akk. masü is comparable.? 


II. Occurrences. The verb nāšâ occurs 5 times in the OT, once each in the qal, 
niphal, and piel, and twice in the hiphil. In addition, the noun n*Siyd occurs once. 


II. OT Usage. The gal occurs in Lam. 3:17: “You have driven my nepe$ from 
šālôm, | have forgotten what is good.” The second clause could be paraphrased with “I 
have forgotten what happiness is” (so RSV). Whether one maintains the first verb in 
the 2nd person or emends it to the 3rd person to establish congruence with what pre- 
cedes it, in any event the verse asserts that Yahweh has cut the poet off from his earlier 
happiness; it seems to him as if that happiness never really existed. In this case “to for- 
get” means almost the same as “never to experience.” 

The occurrence of the niphal (Isa. 44:21) is linguistically difficult insofar as the pas- 
sive verb takes a (dative?) suffix.) Maintaining the MT yields the translation: “Israel, 
you will not be forgotten by me.” Textual emendation is hardly advisable, since the MT 
yields good sense. Israel is Yahweh’s servant, formed (ysr) by him, and will thus not be 
forgotten by him or left in the lurch. 

The piel occurs only in Gen. 41:51 ın the folk-etymological explanation of the name 
Manasseh: “God has made me forget all my hardship and all my father’s house.” 

The hiphil occurs in 2 passages, both in Job. Job 39:17 asserts that God has made 
the ostrich forget wisdom, since she leaves her eggs to the earth without considering 
that they might easily be trampled. The synonymous verb Säkah is used: She forgets 
that a foot can crush them. M. Dahood refers to the par. hālaq, “to give a share,” and 
suggests that näsä thus be understood to mean “to lend.’ 

Job 11:6b is difficult. The context includes the wish that God speak and give Job in- 
struction. In what follows attention is directed toward the difficulty in recognizing and 
comprehending God. The sentence w*da‘ ki-yasSeh l°kā "löah m®*“wéneka seems to 
interrupt the context. If, however, min is being used partitively, and nsh hiphil means 
“to grant forgetfulness,” then one might translate: “Know then, that (for you) God 


|. For Ugaritic see WUS, no. 1863. The Old Aramaic in KA/, 223A:4 is an uncertain adden- 
dum. 

2. See W. W. Müller, “Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum Hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW 75 (1963) 
312; VG, I, 160. 

3. Cf. GK, $$57 n. 2; 117x. 

4. “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 337f. 
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gives much of your guilt over to forgetfulness.” In other words, “the person to whom 
God reveals his hidden and wise actions will learn more than that God holds a person 
accountable for all guilt. Rather, that person will realize how much all of God’s chastis- 
ing acts are coupled with abundant compassionate oversight.” 

The noun n“$iyä occurs in Ps. 88:13(Eng. v. 12): God’s wonders and righteousness 
are not known (yd‘ niphal) in the land of forgetfulness. The realm of the dead is the 
land of forgetfulness (cf. Lethe as the river in the netherworld of Greek mythology). 
Ps. 6:6(5) also says that there is neither remembrance nor praise of God in the realm of 
the dead. On the other hand, the dead there have been forgotten by the living (Eccl. 
1:11; 2:10, én zikkärön); cf. especially 9:5: The dead know (yd‘) nothing, “the memory 
of them (zikräm) has fallen into forgetfulness (niskah).” 


IV. LXX. The LXX generally translates with epilanthanö. In Job 39:17 aposiōpáð 
is used, and in Job 11:6 circumlocution is used. Ps. 88:13(12) is rendered by en gë 
epilelésméné. 

Ringgren 


5. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 169. 
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Contents: I. General Considerations: 1. Occurrences in Other Languages; Etymology; 
2. Meaning; 3. LXX. II. Usage: 1. To Bite; 2. To Charge Interest; 3. nesek. IHI. Qumran. 


nāšak. M. Fraenkel, “Bemerkungen zum hebräischen Wortschatz,” HUCA 31 (1960) 65ff.; 
H. Gamoran, “The Biblical Law Against Loans on Interest,” JNES 30 (1971) 127-34; J. Hejcl, 
Das alttestamentliche Zinsverbot. BSt XII/4 (1907); E. Klingenberg, “Das israelitische 
Zinsverbot in Torah, Mišna und Talmud,” AAWLM.G 7 (1977) 5-102, esp. 23; S. E. 
Loewenstamm, “M259/% and W3,” JBL 88 (1969) 78-80; B. J. Meislin and M. L. Cohen, 
“Backgrounds of the Biblical Law Against Usury,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 
6 (The Hague, 1964), 250-67, esp. 266; B. N. Nelson, The Idea of Usury: From Tribal Brother- 
hood to Universal Otherhood (Princeton, 1949); E. Neufeld, “The Rate of Interest and the Text 
of Nehemiah 5,11,” JOR 44 (1953/54) 194-204; idem, “The Prohibitions Against Loans at Inter- 
est in Ancient Hebrew Laws,” HUCA 26 (1955) 355-412; R. Salomon, Le Prêt à intérêt en 
législation juive (Paris, 1932); S. Stein, “The Laws on Interest in the OT,” JTS 4 (1953) 161-70; 
E. Szlechter, “Le prêt dans |’ AT et dans les Codes mésopotamiens d'avant Hammourabi,” RHPR 
35 (1955) 16-25; A. Weingort-Boczko, “L’Interdiction des intérêts en droit juif,” Revue 
historique de droit français et étranger 57 (1979) 235-45; idem, Le Prêt à intérêt dans le droit 
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I. General Considerations. 

1. Occurrences in Other Languages; Etymology. The root nšk occurs in the Semitic 
languages usually with the meaning “to bite.” The word occurs frequently in ancient 
Mesopotamian texts, e.g., Summa awilum kalbam nasik, “when a man holds a dog with 
his teeth” (medicinal text), Summa Sapassu elita unaššak, “when he bites his upper 
lip.”! In Ugaritic the verb ntk also means “to bite,” e.g., yntkn kbtnm, “they bit each 
other like serpents”; cf. ntk nh§, “bite of the serpent.” The noun ntk seems to mean 
“levy, tax.”3 In Arabic the meaning of nataka has been generalized: “to destroy, break 
up,” whereas Eth. nasaka has preserved more of the meaning “to bite,” though also in 
figurative usage. In Aramaic and Syriac metathesis has perhaps occurred to nkt, “to 
bite,” though it is more probable that Northwest Semitic appropriated the reference 
from Akk. nks. 

Not much can be said concerning etymology. The roots nSk/ntk seem to have meant 
“to bite, tear, tear apart, gnaw,” from an extremely early period, something supported 
by the rich witnesses to this usage in Akkadian. One difficulty, however, does attach to 
the metathesis nšk/nkš. Koehler assumes that Hebrew actually had two roots nsk: one 
with the meaning mentioned above, and another derived from nesek, “interest, in- 
crease.”4 He views the noun neSek as a loanword from Akkadian, where it derived per- 
haps from Sumerian. It is questionable, however, whether this derivation is necessary 
at all. While Akk. nikkassu, “settlement (of accounts),” is indeed a loanword from 
Sumerian,> the noun niksu “that which is cut off,” has been constructed from the root 
nks, “to cut off.” 

M. Fraenkel refers back to the older suggestion made by R. von Raumer, who finds 
behind nsk an Indo-Germanic root tuk (in the sense of “increase, propagation”), which 
also lies behind Gk. tékos.® 


2. Meaning. The same development occurred in Hebrew. Here the root nks is not 
used, but rather the familiar nsk, so that the noun nesek refers to “that which is bitten 
off.” This is how charging interest was viewed: as an increase “bitten off’ from the 
principal, i.e., an increase for the lender, “to bite” for the receiver. The popular percep- 
tion of charging interest has always been as “biting,” and this was also clearly the case 
in the ancient Near East. Thus biting (n5k) could naturally also come to mean “to 
charge interest,” and the root occurs in the OT with both these meanings. 


|. See, respectively, F. Köcher, Die babylonisch-assyrische Medizin in Texten und 
Untersuchungen, 6 vols. (Berlin, 1963-80), IV, 393, r. 5 (Old Babylonian); F. R. Kraus, 
“Babylonische Omina mit Ausdeutung der Begleiterscheinungen des Sprechens,” AfO 11 (1936/ 
37) 223, no. 52. 

2. For the former see KTU, 1.6 VI, 19; for the latter, 1.100, 4, 10, 20f., 31, etc. 

3. KTU, 4.225, 14, 16. 

4. KBL?, 639; cf. also HAL, II, 729. 

5. AHw, II, 789. 

6. Pp. 66f. 
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3. LXX. As one might expect, these two meanings have parted ways in the LXX and 
received different renderings. Biting is translated by ddknein (e.g., Gen. 49:17; Nu. 
21:6), while references to charging interest are rendered with the noun fdkos, “interest” 
(e.g., Ex. 22:24[Eng. v. 25]; Dt. 23:20[19]). 


II. Usage. 

l. To Bite. The root nsk is used with the meaning “to bite” as early as the oldest 
songs, often in connection with serpents, which in ancient Canaan posed a much 
greater threat than today. Gen. 49:17 compares Dan with a serpent, “which bites the 
horse’s heels so that his rider falls backward.” The bite of the serpent is also mentioned 
in Nu. 21:6-9, where Moses makes a bronze serpent in the wilderness and sets it on a 
pole, thereby saving the life of those who had been bitten. With few exceptions the ref- 
erence is always to the bite of serpents, clearly indicating this was much feared (Eccl. 
10:8,11; Jer. 8:17; Am. 5:19; 9:3). When one expressed a threat, one frequently used 
the image of the bite of the serpent. Prov. 23:32 compares the effects of wine with the 
bite of a serpent: “At the last it bites like a serpent, and stings like an adder.” 

Only once is nšk used to refer to the “bite of people.” In an oracle against the proph- 
ets we read in Micah: “The prophets who lead my people astray and cry ‘peace’ when 
they have something to bite with their teeth” (Mic. 3:5), whereby hannös“kim seems to 
be used in a neutral sense here, though it is to be understood ironically. 


2. To Charge Interest. The figurative meaning “to charge interest” is found in its 
verbal form only in Dt. 23:20f.(19f.) and Hab. 2:7. Koehler considers the root in these 
passages to be a denominative from nesek, though this is not necessary. Dt. 
23:20f.(19f.) is the locus classicus concerning the question of charging interest in an- 
cient Israel. Hab. 2:7 raises a cry of woe concerning those who enrich themselves with 
the property of others; yet even against such persons, the “biters” (nds“keykd, i.e., their 
debtors) will rise up. This play on words evokes both meanings of the root nsk and 
makes clear the conceptual connection between “biting” and “charging interest.” 

Dt. 23:20f.(19f.) uses the verb nsk in the gal and hiphil as well as the noun nesek: 
“You shall not charge interest on loans to another Israelite, interest on money, interest 
on provisions, interest on anything that is lent. On loans to a foreigner you may charge 
interest, but on loans to another Israelite you may not charge interest, so that Yahweh 
your God may bless you in all your undertakings in the land that you are about to enter 
and possess.” Lending without interest did occasionally appear in the ancient Near 
East, and both Dt. 23 and Lev. 25:35-37 presuppose that this was also the case in Is- 
rael.® What comes to expression here is a feeling of solidarity with those belonging to 
the same society, an echo of the older Bedouin and farmer community. Mutual aid was 
a normal occurrence, and the charging of interest in such cases was viewed as “biting.” 


7. Cf. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 339. 
8. Cf. E. Lipiński, “Nesek and tarbit in the Light of Epigraphic Evidence,” OLP 10 (1979) 
133; > NI nätan. 
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Another consideration was that the interest rates were extraordinarily high, 20 to 50 
percent not being unusual. Furthermore, there was a distinct difference in the actual 
practice of dealing with interest between the farmers and nomadic inhabitants on the 
one hand, and urban dwellers on the other, especially traders and merchants. Jews from 
the colony of Elephantine in Egypt appropriated the customs of the Egyptians and de- 
manded interest and compound interest even from their own compatriots, though in 
this case the term nsk was not used, but rather marbit, which later became the term for 
interest.” 

In the ancıent Laws of Eshnunna one also encounters the charging of interest, here 
expressed by the noun sibtum, !" while našākum means only “to bite” and is used paral- 
lel with nakäsum, “to sever.”!! In the world of ancient Babylon the charging of interest 
was a completely normal occurrence, something seen in the many regulations found in 
the Code of Hammurabi.'* Babylonian merchants had no way of carrying on trade 
without investing their money against interest. That foreigners carried on trade in Is- 
rael emerges not least from Dt. 23:21(20), and Neh. 12 mentions merchants from Tyre. 
These people naturally demanded interest, just as interest was demanded of them (cf. 
Dt. 23:21[20]). The regulations in Dt. 23:21(20) (cf. Ex. 22:24[25] and Lev. 25:36) 
likely represent the last attempt to preserve older customs and practices from the tribal 
period in the hope that the older sense of solidarity would come to expression, a notion 
according quite well with the primary concerns of Deuteronomy. 


3. nesek. Koehler defines the term nesek as an increase in the settlement of an ac- 
count, and views it as a loanword from Akkadian. Although the connection with Baby- 
lonian merchants came about quite early and was certainly not unimportant, the Akka- 
dian word 1s nikkassu (see discussion above). The word nesek occurs in the previously 
mentioned statement of Dt. 23:20(19) referring to interest on money, provisions, and 
all sorts of other things for which one charges interest. No kind of interest was permit- 
ted in connection with one’s compatriots. This is also explicitly underscored in Ex. 
22:24(25): “If you lend money to my people, to the poor among you, you shall not deal 
with them as a creditor; you shall not exact interest from them.” Concerning this pre- 
scription M. Noth remarks: “So a rule of life is put forward and affirmed for Israel, 
who is and is to remain separate from the urban character of the settled lands of the an- 
cient East with their life of business and trade.”!> Lev. 25:36-38 offers theological jus- 
tification for such a prescription: “You shall fear your God, that your brother may live 
beside you.” The admonitions in Lev. 25:36f. are clear: “Take no interest (nesek) from 
him or increase (tarbit). You shall not lend him your money (kasp*kd) at interest (lö’ 
tittén lô bnesek).” The significance of this commandment emerges from Ps. 15:5. In 
this psalm, which gives the rules for entering the holy precinct, the prohibition against 


9. Cf. AP. 10:4, 6, 8, 11f., 14-16, 18; 11:8f. 

10. $818, 20f.; translation in ANET, 161-63. 

11. §§42f., 56f. 

12. CH, §§48-51, 89-96, 100; translation in ANET, 163-80. 
13. Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 187. 
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charging interest fits quite naturally: “who does not put out his money at interest.” This 
reflects the behavior of the person who walks blamelessly (Ps. 15:2). Prov. 28:8 ex- 
plains what happens to the person who does not act thus: “He who augments his wealth 
by interest (neSek) and increase (tarbit) gathers it for him who is kind to the poor.” 

In Ezekiel, too, it is characteristic of the righteous person not to lend at interest 
(nesek) or increase (tarbit) (Ezk. 18:8,17). The person who does not act thus but rather 
does indeed charge interest and increase “shall surely die” (Ezk. 18:13). In his judg- 
ment on Jerusalem in ch. 22, the prophet again mentions the charging of interest and 
increase as one of the crude sins that will bring chastisement on the God-forsaken city 
(Ezk. 22:12ff.). 

The prohibition against charging interest could not prevent lending against surety, 
something that in its own turn resulted in debt. Nehemiah thus considered it necessary 
in 445 to put through a remission of debts (Neh. 5:1-13). 


Lil. Qumran. The root nsk is attested in 1QpHab in a citation from Hab. 2:7: 
nös“keykä, “your biters,” though the first part of the word is missing in the text of 
IQpHab 8:14. The interpretation of the difficult passage is here applied to the priest 
who rebelled and violated the commandments (8:1 6f.). 

Kapelrud 
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Contents: I. Etymology; Il. 1. Occurrences; 2. Syntax; 3. LXX. MI. 1. God’s n“sämä as Life- 
Giving Breath; 2. n“samä as “Life” in General; 3. “Living Creatures”; 4. God’s n“sämä as 
Destructive Power. IV. Job. V. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The word n“sämä is a feminine form of the gatalat pattern of nsm.! It 
is attested beyond Biblical Hebrew also in Middle Hebrew, Palmyrene, Biblical Ara- 
maic, Samaritan, and Christian Palestinian Aramaic as nišmā’, and additionally also in 
Jewish Aramaic as nism“tä’, in Syriac as n“Samtä’, in Mandaic as nisimta, and in 


ke 


Arabic as nasamat.* The only verbal form, ‘es§6m, occurs in Isa. 42:14 with the mean- 


n‘sämä. A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Car- 
diff, 21964), 27f.; T. C. Mitchell, “The OT Usage of n®$ämä,” VT 11 (1961) 177-87; H. Ringgren, 
Israelite Religion (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1966), 121f.; J. Scharbert, Fleisch, Geist und Seele 
im Pentateuch. SBS 19 (21967), 22; O. Schilling, Geist und Materie in biblischer Sicht. SBS 25 
(1967), 42, 45; F. J. Stendebach, Theologische Anthropologie des Jahwisten (Bonn, 1970); T. C. 
Vriezen, An Outline of OT Theology (Eng. trans., Wageningen, 21970); H. W. Wolff, Anthropol- 
ogy of the OT (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1974), esp. 59f. 


l. See BLe, 463t; HAL, II, 730. 
2. For Palmyrene see DNSI, II, 765; for Mandaic, MdD, 300a; for Arabic, Wehr (41979), 1130. 
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ing “to pant, breathe heavily” (Yahweh pants like a woman in travail). The emendation 
suggested by BHS for Dt. 33:21, from sam (“there”) to yi$$öm (here in the sense of “to 
yearn for”), seems to make little sense given the context, and thus seems without justi- 
fication. 

The basic meaning is “breath, wind,” also “breath of life, living creature.” The word 


— NN rüah appears as its parallel (cf. Eccl. 12:7 and elsewhere). 


II. 1. Occurrences. The subst. nfšāmâ occurs 24 times in the Hebrew OT, and once 
each in the Aramaic part of Daniel (5:23) and in Sirach (9:13). Of these occurrences, 3 
are found in the Pentateuch, 6 in the Deuteronomistic history, 4 in Isaiah (though no- 
where else among the prophetic writings), and 11 times in wisdom literature (7 times in 
Job). 


2. Syntax. The term n“Sämä appears in several different syntactical combinations. In 
the singular absolute state it occurs 10 times without the article, twice with the article. 
The following construct combinations occur: nismat rüah (ap), “blast of his wrathful 
breath” (2 S. 22:16 par. Ps. 18:16[Eng. v. 15]); nismat hayyim, “breath of life” (Gen. 
2:7; 7:22); nismat **léah, “breath of God” (Job 4:9); nismat ‘él, “breath of God” (Job 
37:10); nišmat YHWH, “breath of Yahweh” (Isa. 30:33); nismat Sadday, “breath of the 
Almighty” (Job 32:8; 33:4); nismat ‘ädäm, “breath [RSV ‘spirit’] of man” (Prov. 
20:27). A suffix is twice used with n“sämä (Job 27:3, ni$smäti;? 34:14, niSmätö). 


3. LXX. The LXX renders n°$ämä 13 times with pnoé, 4 times with empnein, 3 
times with pneima, and once each with pröstagma, émpneusis, thymös, and zö£. In 
Dnl. 10:17 the LXX has pneima, Theodotion pnoé; Isa. 2:22 has anapnoé (though this 
verse is not found in most mss.). 


III. 1. God’s n°samé as Life-Giving Breath. The point of departure for understand- 
ing n“Sämä in the OT is the oldest witness, Gen. 2:7. Here the Yahwist conceives the 
creation of human beings as a twofold process: God forms the human being from the 
dust of the ground and then breathes into him the “breath of life” (nismat hayyim). 
Though n“säamä here already means “breath of life, breath,” in and of itself, its combi- 
nation with hayyim underscores further its character as “life-giving” breath.* The sec- 
ond act is the decisive one, since only through Yahweh’s n°samd does the human being 
become a living being, does “something quickened into life” emerge from “just some- 
thing.” 

The notion of the quickening to life of this human being of clay, however, was not 
new with J; it is found earlier in Egyptian portrayals in which the goddess Hathor holds 
the symbol of life (ankh, Egyp. 'nh) up to the mouth and nose of the form created by 


3. Cf. IV below. 
4. > nn häyä (chäyäh) (IV, 324-44). 
5. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 206. 
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Khnum. “This is clearly a very abstract adaptation of the older form where the creator 
breathes the breath of life into what he has shaped. This older form appears in the prim- 
itive descriptions, as well as in the account of a Babylonian story of the creation given 
in Berossos .. . and in Gen 2:7.” J thus appropriates here a notion already predominant 
many centuries before him, one more specifically identifying human beings. 

After shaping this lifeless, material form from the dust of the "“damd, Yahweh turns 
it into the nepes hayya by means of his own n°šāmâ.” It is thus in the n“Sämä that J 
views the power that actually brings life to the human being. This n“sämä, as 
ensoulment through in-spiration, is something different from the incorporeal being 
called the “soul,” which completes the body in its identity as a living human being, be- 
stowing both life and consciousness upon a person and, as spirit, enduring beyond 
death.® Antiquity perceives human beings only in their capacity as living beings (to be 
understood as a whole) or as dead.? 

Without n°samd, then, the human being is dead, and the n°Samd as the characteristic 
feature of life reveals human beings bound together inseparably with Yahweh,'” 
though this inspiration of the divine breath does not constitute for human beings the re- 
ception of a divine soul or a divine spirit, and in this the human being, despite the 
breath of life received from God, is indeed different from the Creator.!! That is, n šāmåâ 
means “the giving of life to humans, nothing more.”!* Nor does this reception of the 
n°šāmâ account for any fundamental difference between human beings and the animal 
world, since 7:22 (J) mentions the nismat rüah hayyim as the life-giving principle in 
reference to animals as well.!3 The word rûah constitutes a later insertion by P, since 
the term does not occur in the expression niSmat hayyim in 2:7 (J), but does occur in 
the expression räah hayyim (7:15, P). Since 7:22 clearly belongs to J, rûah represents a 
subsequent addition whose reason is no longer discernible.!4 

This understanding of the n°šāmâ occurs in Isa. 42:5 and 57:16 as an unequivocal 
evocation of the creation events. According to 42:5 Yahweh “created the earth and 
what comes from it, he gives breath (n“Sämä) to the people upon it and spirit to those 
who walk in it”; a promise to believers assures them that “their riiah shall not pass 
away before me, nor their n°sGma, which I made” (57:16). The parallel of n°samda and 
rüah reveals the semantic relationship between the two terms; God gives both to hu- 
man beings as life-giving powers. In this form, such parallel usage is found otherwise 
only in Job 4:9; 27:3; 32:8; 33:4; 34:14.1> 

The term n“Sämä acquires a negative sense in Isa. 2:22, which inquires concerning 


6. Ibid., 205. 

7. => WI nepes; cf. Wolff, 33. 

8. Cf. Stendebach, 249. 

9. Cf. Westermann, Genesis 1—11, 207. 

10. Cf. Wolff, 59. 

11. Cf. Vriezen, 406. 

12. Westermann, Genesis 1—11, 207. 

13. Stendebach, 249; contra Scharbert, 22; and Mitchell, 181. 

14. Westermann, Genesis 1—11, 439f.; cf. Stendebach, ch. 6, 112 n. 12. 
15. See IV below. 
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the significance of human beings as such, in whose nostrils there is “merely n°sämä.” 
This use of n“Sämä is unusual, since in contrast to Gen. 2:7 it is not viewed as a divine 
gift, serving rather as a negative characteristic of human beings. In this difficult pas- 
sage, which is to be viewed as a gloss to Isa. 2:6-21, n°samda should probably be under- 
stood in the sense of > 927 hebel (Job 7:16) or > DY ‘apar (Ps. 103:14).!° In my 
opinion, this change in the understanding of n“Sämä derives from the fact that “in view 
of the imminent Day of Yahweh it would be vital to trust neither in idols nor in man, 
but to rely only on God and in that way to avoid judgment.”!’ That is, the n“Sämä char- 
acterizes human beings in their capacity as mortal beings; as already mentioned, 
Yahweh’s own n“sämä does not elevate them into a divine sphere. 


2. n©sama as “Life” in General. From the perspective of creation, n“Sämä charac- 
terizes a person’s physical life. Daniel's encounter with the supernatural world stunned 
him to such an extent that his strength was drained and his breath (n“Sämä) faltered 
(Dnl. 10:17). The author of the book of Sirach advises to stay away from the person 
who has the power to kill, “lest he rob you of your life (ni§mar*ka)” (Sir. 9:13). When 
| K. 17:17 says that the son of the widow of Zarephath had become so ill that “no 
n“sämä was left in him,” this means that death had come (cf. vv. 18ff.). 


3. “Living Creatures.” Based on the notion that n“Sämä in the full sense constitutes 
life, the term came to be used in the general sense of “living creature.” The war laws in 
Deuteronomy direct Israel to leave no n“sämä alive in the cities that Yahweh gives 
them as their inheritance!® (Dt. 20:16). This directive is implemented during the con- 
quest of the promised land, during which Israel on the one hand carries out the ban “on 
all that breathed” (kol-hann“sämä, Josh. 10:40), and on the other so devastates the 
Canaanite cities that “there was none left that breathed (kol-nfšāmåâ)” (11:11,14).!9 As 
soon as Baasha became king, he killed all the house of Jeroboam and destroyed every- 
thing that had n“sämä (1 K. 15:29). 

Given this understanding of n°samd, Prov. 20:27 presents problems: “The human 
n“sämä is the lamp of Yahweh, searching all the innermost parts.” According to this 
passage, the breath of life that has been breathed into a person is a “lamp” for Yahweh 
revealing to Yahweh even a person’s innermost secrets that are unknown to that per- 
son.*° Considering Prov. 24:12 and Job 7:20, the reading suggested by BHS, nöser 
YHWH nišmat ‘ädäm, seems more appropriate; here the masc. sg. ptcp. hopés finds in 
Yahweh a grammatically unobjectionable correlative. One should probably proceed on 
the assumption?! that this passage is to be read: “Yahweh ‘guards, watches over’ the 


16. So H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), 121f.: “breath, vapor, 
vanity.” 

17. ©. Kaiser, /saiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. 1983), 63. 

18. > YNI nähal (IX, 319-35). 

19. > ON Arm Il, V, 195-98. 

20. Cf. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), 239; see also >) ner, 11.3. 

21. Cf. Wolff, 59-60, 236 n. 5, contra Plöger, Sprüche, 239. 
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human breath, he searches all the innermost parts.” In this sense Yahweh is not only the 
creator but also the protector of one’s breath. The function of the n“$ämä and thus also 
the task of human beings is ultimately praise of God (Ps. 150:6). 


4. God's nSämä as Destructive Power. Yahweh's n“sämä not only exhibits a posi- 
tive, creative power but also causes the earth’s foundations to quake. In Ps. 18:16(15) 
par. 2 S. 22:16 the nismat rüah of Yahweh’s wrath (par. ga‘ar, “rebuke”) is described as 
a power rendering the depths of the sea visible, and laying bare the foundations of the 
world (tébél). This conception, within a theophany portrayal, presents Yahweh as ruler 
and conqueror of the powers of chaos. The use of n“sämä here is quite different from 
that in Gen. 2:7. It is difficult to date this psalm; if it is taken as a unity, it was proba- 
bly composed in the preexilic period.?* Since form-critical and stylistic considerations 
suggest a later stage, it is probably to be dated during the postexilic period; in any 
event, the motif of the chaos struggle derives as a rule from the exilic or postexilic pe- 
riod (cf. Deutero-Isaiah). 

The notion of the life-giving power of the nismat YHWH is left behind in the au- 
thentic text of Isa. 30:33: it ignites the wood for a sacrifice. 


IV. Job. The book of Job attests the entire semantic scope of n“sSämä; all the pas- 
sages come from the later poetry of Job (3:1-42:6). In Job 33:4 Elihu confesses that he 
is God’s creature, created by God’s rüah and given life through his n°samd. Together 
these two constitute the “guarantee of Elihu’s genuine or sinless knowledge and 
words.” Job 27:3 presents Job’s n°samd and the rüah "löah as guarantors of Job’s 
truthfulness. Even though this parallelism does not specify the relationship between 
the two more closely, it is not necessary to read the Ist sg. suffix of nismati as the 3rd 
sg. y of the Phoenician form, since in all other occurrences of n*samé@ as a parallel to 
rüah in the book of Job the reference is to God’s n“sämä.?6 Job 34:14 underscores that 
both existence and the duration of life depend on God’s vivifying n“sämä alone. It also 
bestows wisdom (32:8); otherwise Job’s question in 26:4 (“with whose help have you 
uttered words, and whose n“sämä has come forth from you?”) would be incomprehen- 
sible. The destructive power of God’s n°samd, of the kind already described above, ap- 
pears in the first discourse of Eliphaz (4:8f.): Those who sow trouble perish by God’s 
n“sämä. As lord over the powers of nature, his breath causes ice to form that covers 
over broad expanses of water (37:10). 


22. Cf. the enumeration of possibilities in H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapo- 
lis, 1987), 258. 

23. Cf. J. Jeremias, Theophanie: Die Geschichte einer alttestamentlichen Gattung. WMANT 
10 (1965), 33f. 

24. Cf. A. Deissler, Die Psalmen. Welt der Bibel: Kleinkommentare zur Heiligen Schrift 
(Düsseldorf, 1963), 77. 

25. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 456. 

26. Cf. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 339. 
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V. Qumran. In Qumran literature n*samd occurs only twice. 11QPs* 19:4 (nismat 
kol bäsär) mentions Yahweh as the creator of all that lives (cf. Gen. 2:7). The Commu- 
nity Rule (1QS 5:17) cites Isa. 2:22, thereby giving n°samd a negative connotation. 

Lamberty-Zielinski 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences; 2. Versions. II. 1. Semantics in Context; 
2. Theological Contexts. 


I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences. This word is generally derived from the root nsp, “to 
blow,” which occurs in other Semitic languages with similar meaning (Akk. nasäpu; 
Aram. nsp)! and is related phonetically with the roots nsb, nsm, and npš (“to blow, 
breathe heavily, breathe,” etc.). Derivation from the homonymous Middle Hebrew root 
nSp (“to jump up, separate, loosen by pressing”)? seems misdirected. Since the verbal 
form of nsp refers to the blowing of the wind (Ex. 15:10; Isa. 40:24), while the noun 
neSep obviously refers to a time of day, this word can be understood originally as a ref- 
erence to those hours when in Israel a cool wind usually comes up: shortly before the 
rising and after the setting of the sun (cf. Gen. 3:8; Cant. 2:17).? Thus nesep refers to 
the darkness both of morning and of evening. This double sense was recognized as 
early as the Talmud and given a popular-etymological explanation (“the night with- 
draws, nsp, then day comes; the day withdraws, nsp, and night comes,” Bab. Ber. 3b); 
commenting on Job 3:9, Ibn Ezra defines nesep as both the beginning and the end of 
the night. This ultimately yields the comprehensive meaning “darkness.” 

The term nesep occurs 12 times in the OT, all but two in poetic speech. It appears 
only in the singular, is used in genitive combinations (as nomen regens in Isa. 21:4, and 
as rectum in Jer. 13:16 and Job 3:9), and in one instance 1s used with a possessive suffix 
(Job 3:9). 


2. Versions. The ancient versions reflect the word’s semantic scope by rendering 
largely with general expressions for “darkness” (LXX skötos, Vulg. tenebrae, Targ. 


neSep. A. Baumstark, Nocturna laus. Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen 32 
(Münster/Aschendorff, 1957); K. Goldammer, Die Formenwelt des Religidsen. Kröners 
Taschenausgabe 264 (Stuttgart, 1960), 59, 210ff., 297ff.; > “PI böger, II, 228; > TWN häsak 
(V, 245-59); Ym? layil/laylä (VII, 533-42); 39 ‘ereb. 


l. For Akkadian see AHw, Il, 758; CAD, XI/2, 56. For Aramaic see Jastrow, 941; 
F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berolini, 1903), 129; Beyer, 642; on Arab. nsf see 
GesB, 527, KBL2, 640 (no longer in HAL, II, 730). 

2. See Rashi on Bab. Ber. 3b and Meg. 3a; Levy, WTM, MI, 452f. 

3. O. Keel, Orte und Landschaften der Bibel (Zurich/Cologne/Göttingen, 1984), I, 51f. 
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qbl’, Luther and Buber-Rosenzweig,* Dämmerung [twilight, dusk, dawn]). Transla- 
tions occasionally feel obliged to be semantically more specific, though in these cases 
each bases the rendering on its own interpretation. Thus nešep is interpreted as 
“dawn”: LXX heösphöros (1 S. 30:17); Luther früe (2 K 7:5,7 [RSV “twilight” ]; Ps. 
119:147 [RSV “dawn”]); Targ. $prpr’ (Ps. 119:147; Job 7:4); Syr. spr’ (2 K. 7:5); in 
contrast, it is also interpreted as “evening twilight”: LXX opsé (Isa. 5:11); Vulg. vesper 
(Isa. 5:11; 1 S. 30:17; 2 K. 7:5), Targ. rms’ (Prov. 7:9); and finally also as “(mid-) 
night”: LXX mesonyktios (Isa. 59:10), nyx (Job 3:9), Targ. nsp lyly* (Job 24:15). 


II. 1. Semantics in Context. That the word can refer to the early morning hours is re- 
vealed by Job 7:4, where the suffering Job laments: “When I lie down . . . | am full of 
tossing till the nesep,” i.e., until the morning dawns (so Targ. and Rashi: nesep Sel yom). 

The LXX renders “from evenings till early in the morning” (apó hespéras héds 
proi) for neSep, as if the ambiguity of the Hebrew word was to be maintained; but the 
Greek version is based on a variant reading or understanding according to which the 
person thus languishing away yearns during the evening for morning, and during the 
morning for evening. 

Usually, however, the word refers to the “later evening hours.” Isa. 5:11 portrays the 
excessive revelers who in their desire for intoxicating drink rise early in the morning 
(böger) and then tarry late into the nesep with their wine. Though one might think here 
of a period well advanced into the evening (LXX, Ibn Ezra), the reference may even be 
to the very late night or wee hours (Targ., Rashi, Luther: “into the night”), since else- 
where nesep on the one hand is juxtaposed in direct contrast to soh°rayim, “midday” 
(Isa. 59:10), and on the other hand stands in a contiguous relationship with expressions 
for “dark” and “darkness” (Jer. 13:16). This provides a semantic profile for the word: 
neSep refers to the darkness characterizing the earliest and latest hours, whereby this 
darkness is not only confirmed as such but is also described as an interim condition; it 
refers to the darkness that has just come about or is just waning. 

This can be seen in those prose passages in which the use of this rare word can only 
be explained on the basis of this specific meaning. In the story of 2 K. 7:5ff. the lepers 
wait for the nesep to carry out the plan they made during the course of the day, namely, 
to go over to the enemy camp; in the evening darkness they can no longer be seen and 
seized by their own people (cf. vv. 9,12; contra Syr., Luther, “in the early morning”; cf. 
RSV “they arose at twilight”). Under the cover of precisely this emerging darkness 
(nesep, v. 7), however, the enemy had already taken flight. A determination of the pre- 
cise time of day is more difficult in 1 S. 30:17, which asserts that David smote the 
Amalekites “from nesep until the evening (‘ereb).” The answer to the question whether 
this battle lasted from dawn until evening (so Bab. Ber. 3b, LXX, Syr., Luther), or from 
one evening to the next (Jewish exegetes such as Pesigta de Rab Kahana, J. Karo, 
Tanhum, Kimchi), depends on a text-critical decision.» The present Hebrew text 


4. Buber-Rosenzweig, in loc. 
5. See BHK. 
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(emended /@moh’”rätö) states that after darkness came David attacked them as they cel- 
ebrated their spoils, and pursued and annihilated them until the next evening (RSV 
“until the evening of the next day”). The dynamic sense of the word is also intended in 
the sequence “mountains of nesep” (Jer. 13:16): these are not mountains lying in 
darkness® but rather mountains upon which darkness begins to descend (cf. the con- 
text: “before he brings darkness, before your feet stumble”). The “stars of nesep” (Job 
3:9) might be referring to Mercury and Venus, which give off light in the morning or 
evening twilight, which renders unnecessary any choice between “evening twilight” 
(LXX) and “morning twilight (dawn).”” Nonetheless, the context suggests the latter al- 
ternative: the cursing of the day of birth and its night consists in losing the stars that 
presage morning. The “neSep I longed for” (Isa. 21:4) is the evening coolness so wel- 
come in the Near East, though in this case it brings terror and fear. 


2. Theological Contexts. The darkening nesep opens the door to sinful activity. The 
adulterer lies in wait for the nesep (Job 24:15), which cloaks his face so that no eye can 
see him. At nesep (Prov. 7:9), at the end of the day and under the cover of darkness, the 
adulterous woman lies in wait to seduce the unwary young man (vv. 6-21). A person’s 
iniquity and transgression cast themselves over him like heavy darkness (Isa. 59:9-15), 
so that he stumbles in the light of midday as if it were neSep (v. 10). In contrast to other 
elements attaching to the conceptual field “darkness,” this word by no means symbol- 
izes the sphere of evil which is completely cut off from God. At the hour of twilight 
and uncertainty a person can approach closer to God: Just as believers begin even be- 
fore the night watch to meditate on Yahweh's words, so also do they eagerly rise before 
the nesep (Ps. 119:147) that they might raise their voices in prayer to Yahweh. 

; Kedar-Kopfstein 


6. KBL?, 640. 

7. For the former see E. König, Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 
1910; 671937), 291. For the latter see GesB, 527; B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob. KHC XVI (1897), 
20; S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Comm. on the Book of Job. ICC, 2 
vols. (1921), I, 34f. 
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Contents: I. Distribution, Meaning, Etymology. Il. OT Usage: 1. Occurrences; 2. Expression 
of Human Relationships; 3. Expression of Veneration. III. Figurative Usage. 
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I. Distribution, Meaning, Etymology. The root nšqą is attested in most of the an- 
cient Semitic languages (Akkadian, Ugaritic, Hebrew), and was also used in Qumran 
and in Jewish Aramaic in the sense of the Biblical Hebrew tradition. The Old Aramaic 
witnesses are not undisputed, and are partially replaced by conjectures.! Egyptian at- 
tests a phonetically different but semantically equivalent word ($n).? 

The focus of the semantic field of nšq is the notion of kissing with its various mean- 
ings: as a constituent part of intensive love relationships, as an expression of bonds of 
kinship, and as a sign of submissive veneration.’ The religious sphere is also included. 
Thus in the Aghat epic the Ugaritic hero Danel kisses the grain in order to release it 
from the power of the drought.* This variety of meanings associated with nSq is also 
found in the OT witnesses.° 

The etymology of the root nSg is unclear. J. Barth derives it from Arabic in the 
meaning “to smell something; to sip breath.” Both GesB and HAL list in addition to 
the root nq I, “to kiss,” an additional, homonymous root, nsg II, with the meaning “to 
equip oneself” or “to arm oneself,” which is traced back to Arab. nasaqa, “to line up, 
put in an order,” and which is also alleged in Ezk. 3:13.’ L. Kopf correctly points out 
that the etymological connection between nSg I and nSq II needs more precise investi- 
gation. More recently, J. M. Cohen has returned to Arab. nasaga, “to line up, put in an 
order,” advancing for nSq I the basic meaning “to seal (the lips [in silence]).”® With this 
interpretation, one supported only by the Talmud, he can also make sense of disputed 


näsag. N. Adcock, “Genesis 41:40,” ExpT 67 (1955/56) 383; J. Barth, Etymologische Studien 
zum Semitischen (Leipzig, 1893); A. Bertholet, “Eine crux interpretum. Ps 2,11f.,” ZAW 28 
(1908) 58; idem, “Nochmals zu Ps 2:11f.,” ZAW 28 (1908) 193; W. H. Brownlee, “Psalm 1-2 as 
a Coronation Liturgy,” Bibl 52 (1971) 321-36; J. M. Cohen, “An Unrecognized Connotation of 
nSq peh with Special Reference to Three Biblical Occurrences,” VT 32 (1982) 416-24; G. R. 
Driver, “Difficult Words in the Hebrew Prophets,” Studies in OT Prophecy. FS T. H. Robinson 
(Edinburgh, 1950), 52-72, esp. 55f.; W. L. Holladay, ““A New Proposal for the Crux in Ps II 12,” 
VT 28 (1978) 110-12; K. A. Kitchen, “The Term Nšq in Gen 41:40,” ExpT 69 (1957/58) 30; 
L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” VT 9 (1957) 247-87, 
esp. 265-67; A. A. Macintosh, “A Consideration of the Problems Presented by Psalm II 11 and 
12,” JTS 27 (1976) 1-14; A. Robinson, “Deliberate but Misguided Haplography Explains Psalm 
2,11-12,” ZAW 89 (1977) 421-22; W. Thiel, “Der Weltherrschaftsanspruch des judäischen 
Königs nach Psalm 2,” ThV 3 (1971) 53-63; H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans., 
Philadelphia, 1974), 169-73. 


l. Ahigar 103, 222; H. L. Ginsberg, ANET, 426-28; cf. DNSI, II, 764f.; AP, 237f., 248; J. N. 
Epstein, “Glossen zu den ‘aramiéischen Papyrus und Ostraka,’” ZAW 32 (1912) 135. 

2. Cf. WbÄS, IV, 153f. 

3. For the first, in Ugaritic, see KTU, 1.23, 49, 51, 55; 1.17 I, 39. For the second see Gilg. XII, 
24, 26; in KTU, 1.22 14 “the little one whom the lips kiss” refers to the beloved grandchild. For 
the third see Esarhaddon, Prism B I, 84-85. 

4. KTU, 1.19 II, 15, 22; ANET, 153. 

5. See II.2, 3 below. 

6. Pp. 46f. 

7. HAL, II, 730f. 

8. Cohen, 416f. This view is mentioned in KBL2, 640, though associated in HAL, II, 731, with 
n§q Il. 
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passages (e.g., Gen. 41:40; Job 31:27; Prov. 24:26; see below). W. von Soden explains 
ndSag as onomatopoeic: to make Sig.? 


Il. OT Usage. 

l. Occurrences. The root n§g occurs 32 times in the OT. The verb occurs in the fol- 
lowing aspects with these meanings: qal, “to kiss; touch one another”; piel, “to kiss 
long and much”; hiphil, “to touch one another” (perhaps add “‘audibly”’).!° The noun 
n€Siga occurs twice. The root n§g occurs only once in the writings of Qumran, in an ex- 
pression appropriated from the OT (CD 13:3; cf. Gen. 41:40).!! 


2. Expression of Human Relationships. 

a. Love. The OT rarely mentions kissing as a sign of a love relationship between 
man and woman; in the positive sense this occurs only in Cant. 1:2; 8:1, while Prov. 
7:13 reckons the kiss among the devices of seduction employed by the adulterous 
woman. 

The remarks on Gen. 29:11 (“then Jacob kissed Rachel’’) passed down in the rabbinic 
commentaries make clear just how this reserved attitude emerged concerning the encoun- 
ter between man and woman and thus why the OT so rarely mentions kissing in this 
sense: “In general, kissing serves immorality, though three kinds are exceptions, namely, 
kissing accompanying the acquisition of honor (1 S. 10:1), kissing at the occasion of a re- 
union following a long absence (Ex. 4:27), and kissing at the occasion of departure (Ruth 
1:14). R. Tanhuma said: Kissing one’s kin can also be added” (Gen. Rab. 70.12).1? This 
witness to a rigoristic, religiously motivated attitude is complemented by the fact that at 
this time the acceptance of Canticles into the canon of OT writings was being hotly dis- 
puted.!3 In the meantime, one can assume that in daily life and in Israel’s popular litera- 
ture outside the OT itself, literature not preserved, both the word and the deed were more 
common than the tradition of the OT would lead one to believe. 

b. Kinship. Kissing as a sign of bonds of kinship takes up considerable space, such 
bonds being especially underscored when taking leave or seeing one another again. Af- 
ter Jacob’s dispute with Laban and his secret flight, Laban objects that he was not even 
able to kiss his daughters Rachel and Leah farewell (Gen. 31:28; cf. 32:1[Eng. 31:55)). 
At his calling by Elijah, Elisha asks that he be permitted to say farewell to his parents 
with a kiss (1 K. 19:20). In contrast, Naomi releases her two daughters-in-law with a 
kiss (Ruth 1:9; cf. 1:14). A farewell of a special sort is involved when blessings are be- 
stowed in the case of imminent death (Gen. 27:26f.; 48:10; cf. 50:1: Joseph kisses his 
dead father Jacob). The occasion of reunion, usually after a longer separation, is also a 
situation at which one exchanges kisses (33:4: Jacob and Esau; 45:15: Joseph and his 
brothers; Ex. 4:27: Moses and his brother Aaron; Ex. 18:7: Moses and his father-in-law 


9, “n als Wurzelaugment im Semitischen,” Bibel und Alter Orient. BZAW 162 (1985), 110. 
10. On the hiphil see II.1 below. On Gen. 41:40 see II.3.a below; on Ps. 2:12 see 11.3.a below. 
11. See Il.3.a. below. 

12. Cited by Levy, WTM, IMP, 453. 

13. O. Eissfeldt, The OT: An Intro. (Eng. trans., New York, 1965), 485, 568. 
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Jethro; 2 S. 14:33b: David and his son Absalom after the latter’s flight and exile). In 
contrast, Rachel and Laban have never seen Jacob before their mutual greeting (Gen. 
29:11,13), and now attest their bonds of kınship with a kiss. 

c. Friendship. The farewell kiss between David and Jonathan is a testimony to gen- 
uine friendship (1 S. 20:41); King David departs with a kiss from his aged benefactor 
Barzillai, who had supplied David with all the necessary provisions during David's 
flight from Absalom (2 S. 19:40). In contrast, the kiss with which the rebellious royal 
son Absalom greets the supplicants who come to the king (15:5) is politically moti- 
vated. The kiss that the commander Joab, who has been released from service, gives in 
greeting to his young successor Amasa (20:9; cf. 19:14[13]) is pure deception, and has 
been justifiably called the “OT kiss of Judas.”!4 


3. Expression of Veneration. 

a. Secular. The kiss belongs not only to the sphere of personal relationships such as 
those represented by love, friendship, or kinship, but it also becomes a symbol of ven- 
eration both in the secular-political and in the cultic sphere, though in some instances 
the boundary between the two cannot be sharply drawn. Thus | S. 10:1 recounts that as 
Yahweh’s representative Samuel anoints Saul and greets him with a kiss as the king of 
Israel. Both K. Budde and H. W. Hertzberg remark that a bit of “fatherly affection” ac- 
companies this kiss.!> 

The expression w*‘al pikä yiššaq kol-‘ammi in Gen. 41:10 (cited in CD 13:3) is un- 
clear. The LXX, however, interprets it according to the context in the sense of 
hypakoüsetai (similarly the interpretation of CD 13:3 by 1QS 6:3-5).!© There is no 
need to assume the presence of textual corruption or to replace the verb by qgsb hiphil, 
“to be attentive.”!’ Rather, this expression derives from the root nšą II, which can 
mean not only “to arm oneself” but also “to put oneself in an order, accommodate one- 
self.” L. Kopf renders Gen. 41:40 as follows: “and all my people shall order them- 
selves as you command” (so also RSV); J. M. Cohen interprets similarly, reckoning the 
meaning “to obey” (lit. “seal the lips”) to nSg I (see discussion above).!* 

Ps. 2:11f. is justifiably considered a crux interpretum. The word bar (= Aramaic 
“son”) is universally viewed as an error, making textual emendation unavoidable.!? 
A. Bertholet's conjecture, w°nass*qa b®raglayw bir'ādâ or bir'ädä nassqti b®raglayw, 
is supported by the psalm’s general focus, by witnesses from the ancient Near East,?° 
and by Jer. 49:23. Many exegetes follow this suggestion, with W. Thiel calling this 


14. K. Budde, Die Bücher Samuel. KHC VII (1902), 300. 

15. K. Budde, Die Bücher Samuel, in loc.; H. W. Hertzberg, Die Samuelbiicher. ATD 10 
(©1982), in loc. 

16. According to E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (Munich, 21971), 290 n. 84. 

17. For the former see C. Westermann, Genesis 37-50 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1986), 94. 
For the latter see KBL2, 640. 

18. Kopf, 267; cf. also HAL, II, 731, in this context; Cohen, 417-20. 

19. See Wagner, 37. Cf. BHS. 

20. Esarhaddon, Prism B I, 84-85. 
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“one of the most fortunate and insightful conjectures.”2! In contrast, attempts follow- 
ing M. Dahood’s suggestion to interpret the expression nSq bar according to Ugaritic 
as nš qbr, “men of the grave” = “mortals,” are not so persuasive.** G. R. Driver ex- 
pands bar to gibbör and identifies it as a messianic royal title (cf. Isa. 9:5[6]). In con- 
trast, A. A. Macintosh interprets the verb nSg here as in Gen. 41:40, approximating 
thus most closely the statement implied in Bertholet’s conjecture. 

b. Religious. According to the OT, the kiss as a symbol of veneration or respect also 
plays a role in the worship of the gods. In | K. 19:18 this gesture involves the 
Canaanite god Ba‘al, according to Hos. 13:2 worshiped probably in the image of a 
calf.23 The expression wattiššaq yädi [pi (Job 31:27) indicates that this gesture could 
also be carried out as a “hand kiss.”?4 Cohen translates: “If my hand ever sealed my 
mouth,” referring to a gesture of silence in the context of religious worship.>> 


III. Figurative Usage. In the figurative sense nšq is used in the OT on two different 
levels: in the metaphorical speech of wisdom literature (Prov. 24:26; 27:6), and as a 
synonymous expression for personal encounter. 

In Prov. 24:26 the kiss becomes a symbol of gladness (“He who gives a right answer 
kisses the lips like a friend.”2° In contrast, Prov. 27:6 evokes the notion of the “kiss of 
Judas”; na‘tdrét is to be replaced by the niphal ptcp. n°ra‘6t, “to be evil,” or n° ‘6tét 
(from 'wr), “to be crooked, deceptive,” so that the translation would be: “but the kisses 
of the enemy are deceptive.”2’ Cohen again offers a different interpretation: “He that 
gives forthright judgement will silence all hostile lips.”?8 

The description of the call vision of the prophet Ezekiel recounts that the wings of 
the creatures surrounding the throne-chariot touched one another with a certain noise 
(Ezk. 3:13: nšq hiphil). This can be understood as the figurative meaning of the term 
“to kiss,” since at least externally a similar process is involved; it is also possible, how- 
ever, to understand this form of nq II in the sense of “to touch one another.”’2? 

For Ps. 85:11(10) the emendation of the gal form näsägü to the niphal nissägü has 
been suggested.*° The verb then parallels pgs niphal as an expression of amicable en- 
counter. 

Beyse 


21. Thiel, 62f. n. 40. Cf. the comms. in loc.: H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT U/2 (°1968); 
F. Nötscher, Das Buch der Psalmen. EB IV (1962); H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Min- 
neapolis, 1987). 

22. Psalms 1-50. AB 16 (1965), 13f. 

23. > 739 egel. 

24. GesB, 527; HAL, Il, 731; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), in loc. 

25. Pp. 423f. 

26. Translation according to B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT 1/16 (21963), 88f. 

27. Translation according to Gemser, Sprüche Salomos, 96. See discussion of 2 S. 20:9 in 11.2 
above; > YY r"; cf. HAL, II, 804, conj. 

28. Pp. 420-23. 

29. So HAL, II, 731; see II.3.a above on Gen. 41:40. 

30. HAL, Il, 731; so also as early as Gunkel’s comm. 
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V3 neser 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Semitic Isoglosses. II. OT Occurrences: 1. Overview; 2. 
Zoological Considerations. II. OT Usage: 1. The Prophets; 2. Pentateuch; 3. In Proverbial 
Wisdom; 4. Daniel. IV. LXX. V. Qumran. 


I. Etymology and Semitic Isoglosses. The Hebrew noun neser is to be viewed as a 
primary noun whose etymology cannot be explained on the basis of inner-Hebrew der- 
ivation. Middle Heb. nāšar piel, “to lacerate, tear to pieces,”! could be denominated 
(though cf. Arab. nasara, “to tear to pieces”). Middle Heb. neser, “drop,” is related ety- 
mologically to Middle Heb. näsar qal, “to drop,” “to fall, drop down.” 

The Middle Hebrew noun neser, which has traditionally been interpreted as “eagle,” 
is attested by isoglosses in most of the Semitic languages and dialects. In East Semitic, 
Akk. nasru, attested once, probably represents a West Semitic loanword.’ The term ërů 
(etymologically identical with Heb. ‘aryéh, “lion”!), normally translated “eagle,”’ re- 
fers presumably to the lammergeier, or great bearded vulture (Gypaetos barbatus; cf. 
also zibu, probably the “griffon vulture” [Gyps fulvus]).* Regarding South Semitic, one 


neSer. J. Achaj, “The Eagle and the Phoenix,” BethM 11 (1965/66) 144-47 (Heb.); I. Aharoni, 
“On Some Animals Mentioned in the Bible,” Osiris 5 (1938) 461-78; F. S. Bodenheimer, Animal 
Life in Palestine (Jerusalem, 1935); idem, Animal and Man in Bible Lands. Collection de travaux 
de l’Académie Internationale d’Historie des Sciences 10 (Leiden, 1960); G. Cansdale, Animals of 
Bible Lands (Exeter, 1970); M. Dor, Legsigön Zö’ölögt (Tel Aviv, 1965) (Hebrew); G. R. Driver, 
“Birds in the OT. I: Birds in the Law,” PEQ 87 (1955) 5-20; idem, “Birds in the OT. I: Birds in 
Life,” PEQ 87 (1955) 129-40; idem, “Once Again: Birds in the Bible,” PEQ 90 (1958) 56-58; G. I. 
Emmerson, “The Structure and Meaning of Hosea VIII 1-3,” VT 25 (1975) 700-710; Fauna and 
Flora of the Bible. Prepared in Cooperation with the Committee on Translations of the United Bi- 
ble Societies (London/New York/Stuttgart, 21980); J. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (Tel 
Aviv, 1962); idem, “Geier,” BHHW, I, 533f.; idem, “Eagle,” EncJud, VI, 337f.; idem, “Vultures,” 
EncJud, XVI, 232f.; W. H. Gispen, “The Distinction Between Clean and Unclean,” OTS 5 (1948) 
190-96; W. Heimpel, Tierbilder in der sumerischen Literatur. StPohl 2 (1968); O. Keel, Jahwes 
Entgegnung an Ijob. FRLANT 121 (1978), esp. 69f.; W. Kornfeld, “Reine und unreine Tiere im 
AT,” Kairos 7 (1965) 134-47; B. Landsberger, The Fauna of Ancient Mesopotamia. MSL VIV2 
(Rome, 1962), esp. 130; R. Meinertzhagen, Birds of Arabia (Edinburgh, 1954), esp. 382f.; 
A. Parmelee, All the Birds of the Bible, Their Stories, Identification and Meaning (New York, 
1959); W. Paschen, Rein und unrein: Untersuchung zur biblischen Wortgeschichte. SANT 24 
(1970); W. Pinney, The Animals in the Bible (Philadelphia, 1964); L. Prijs, “Ergänzungen zum 
talmudisch-hebräischen Wörterbuch,” ZDMG 120 (1970) 20; A. Salonen, Vögel und Vogelfang im 
alten Mesopotamien. AnAcScFen B 180 (Helsinki, 1973); T. Schneider and E. Stemplinger, 
“Adler,” RAC, I, 87-94; W. von Soden, “agrabu und nasru,” AfO 18 (1957/58) 393; R. K. Yerkes, 
“The Unclean Animals of Lev. 11 and Deut. 14,” JOR 14 (1923/24) 1-29. 


|. Jastrow, 942b. 

2. Von Soden, 393. 
3. AHw, I, 247. 

4. Landsberger, 129f. 
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should first refer to the Arabic noun nasr (nisr/nusr), which functions primarily as a 
vague designation for the genus of vultures in general (wıth the exception of raham, 
“eaglelike vulture”), though in certain instances also for “eagles” (cf. OSA nsr as a di- 
vine or male name).° In Ethiopic, which has been strongly influenced by the tradition 
of biblical translation, the noun nésr can mean both “eagle” and “vulture.” 

Among the Northwest Semitic isoglosses regarding Biblical Heb. neser the following 
should be mentioned. The noun n$r occurs rather frequently in Ugaritic texts and is usu- 
ally translated “eagle” with no further discussion.’ Further witnesses include Old Aram./ 
Biblical Aram. n“sar;® Sam. nēšor/anšor; Nab. nsr;? Palmyr. nSry (masc. noun);!° Mand. 
nisra;!! in the Aramaic of Deir “Alla: n$r, n$rt, in connection with an obscure list of 
birds;!2 Post-Biblical Aram. n°Sar;!5 Syr. nesrä’;!* and Middle Heb. nešer.!5 


II. OT Occurrences. 

1. Overview. The term neSer occurs 26 times in the OT (excluding 1 S. 26:20 conj.): 
4 times each in Jeremiah (4:13; 48:40; 49:16,22) and Ezekiel (1:10; 10:14; 17:3,7); 3 
times each in Deuteronomy (14:12; 28:49; 32:11) and Proverbs (23:5; 30:17,19); twice 
in Job (9:26; 39:27); and in Ex. 19:4; Lev. 11:13; 2 S. 1:23; Hos. 8:1; Mic. 1:16; Hab. 
1:8: Ob. 4; Isa. 40:31; Ps. 103:5; and Lam. 4:19. To this one can add Biblical Aram. 
n“Sar, occurring twice in the book of Daniel (4:30[Eng. v. 27]; 7:4). 


2. Zoological Considerations. An initial overview of the various attributes and char- 
acteristics that OT texts associate with the neser already reveals that the reference is 
not normally to an “eagle” but rather to some species of vulture. 

In the OT the neser is well known because of its swiftness (qll, 2 S. 1:23; Jer. 4:13; 
Lam. 4:19). On the one hand, this swiftness is associated with its voracity: It is “swift 
to devour” (Hab. 1:8) and “swoops down on the prey” (Job 9:26; cf. also 39:29f.; Hos. 
8:1). On the other hand, it is associated with the bird’s extraordinary ability in flight: it 
comes “with great wings and long pinions, rich in plumage of many colors” (Ezk. 
17:3); it has “great wings and much plumage” (Ezk. 17:7; cf. the expression “neser 


5. See Lane, 2789b-90a; see also R. Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires arabes (Paris, 
21927), Il, 674b; ContiRossini, 188. 

6. LexLingAeth, 641. 

7. See UT, no. 1714; WUS, no. 1868; M. Dahood, RSP. I, 282, no. 396. Whitaker, 460, lists 21 
occurrences. 

8. Vogt, LexLingAram, 116a; Segert, Altaramäische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1975), 543b; 
Beyer, 642, “vulture.” 

9. DNSI, U, 765. 

10. PNPI, 100. 

Il. MdD, 300b. 

12. LI. 8a, 8b, J. Hoftijzer et al., Aramaic Texts from Deir ‘Alla. DMOA 256 (1976), 200, 204. 
Cf. H. and M. Weippert, “Die ‘Bileam’-Inschrift von Tell Der ‘Alld,” ZDPV 98 (1982) 94ff. 

13. Jastrow, 942b. 

14. LexSyr, 45 1b. 

15. Jastrow, 942b. 
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wings,” Dnl. 7:4). Indeed, it “flies up and spreads its wings in flight” (Jer. 49:22; cf. 
Ex. 19:4; Dt. 28:49; Jer. 48:40), and so “flies toward heaven” (Prov. 23:5). Thus did 
“the way of the neser in the sky” (Prov. 30:19) become proverbially wonderful and in- 
comprehensible. The flight of the neser takes it aloft (gbh hiphil), and it makes its nest 
there “among the stars” (Ob. 4). Especially Job 39:27-30 speaks extensively about the 
habitation of the neser: At God’s command the neSer flies up high, and “it makes its 
nest on high”; “it dwells on the rock and makes its home in the fastness of the rocky 
crag. Thence it spies out the prey; its eyes behold it afar off. Its young ones suck up 
blood; and where the slain are, there it (too) is.”!© From there it leads its young out, 
“flutters over its young, spreading out its wings, catching them, bearing them on its 
pinions” (Dt. 32:11). The OT also says that the neser is “bald” (gorhä, “baldness,” 
Mic. 1:16). Furthermore, the neser allegedly has the ability to renew (hd$ hithpael) its 
“youth” (n° trim) (Ps. 103:5). Finally, one should note that the neser commences both 
OT lists of ritually unclean birds (Lev. 11:13; Dt. 14:12). 

It is immediately clear that some of these fragmentary descriptions of the neser do 
not fit an eagle at all, e.g., that it is bald (on its head and neck, Mic. 1:16), and that it 
feeds on carrion (Job 39:29f.; cf. also Prov. 30:17). Biblical commentators noted this as 
early as the Middle Ages (e.g., R. Tam, ca. 1100-1171, Tos. at Bab. Hul. 63a). Current 
scholarship generally agrees that the OT neser normally refers to a vulture, in all prob- 
ability to the griffon vulture (Gyps fulvus), the great vulture with an almost 3-m. (9-ft.) 
wingspan and pale-brown plumage. This bird, which was once fairly numerous in an- 
cient Palestine, can still be seen today in the Negeb. Most of the characteristics attrib- 
uted by the OT to the neser fit this great carrion vulture. !7 

This does not mean, however, that all OT occurrences refer unequivocally to vul- 
tures. At the very least, the great neser in Ezk. 17:3,7 is presumably an eagle;'® it re- 
mains extremely doubtful, however, that the texts discussed by Driver (Ex. 19:4; Dt. 
32:11; 2 S. 1:23; Prov. 23:5; Jer. 4:13; Lam. 4:19) also refer to the eagle.!9 It does re- 
main true, however, that a vulture circling high in the sky is difficult to distinguish 
from an eagle, and that accordingly in antiquity the vulture was not infrequently taken 
to be an eagle (e.g., Aristotle and Plinius).2° Furthermore, it is quite possible that occa- 
sionally in the OT the neser might refer simply to “a great bird of prey.”2! One should 
remember, however, that as a designation of species, the neser refers to the griffon vul- 
ture (Gyps fulvus), while the eagle, which was much rarer and less familiar in ancient 
Palestine, was normally called ‘ayit.?2 


16. Concerning the text, see G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 494; vv. 27f. are 
not, however, to be viewed as glosses to Jer. 49:16; cf. BHS. 

17. Cf., e.g, Aharon, 471f; Driver, PEO 87 (1955) 8f.; Feliks, Animal World, 63-71: idem, 
BHHW, 1, 533f.; idem, EncJud, VI, 337f.; idem, EncJud, XVI, 232f.; Keel, 69f. 

18. See, e.g., Feliks, BHHW, I, 533f. 

19. PEQ 87 (1955) 9; 90 (1958) 56. 

20. See Cansdale, 142-46; Fauna and Flora, 82f., also Schneider and Stemplinger, 87-91. 

21. Keel, 69 n. 234. 

22. See discussion below. 
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The low estimation of the vulture and hıgh estimation of the eagle as a royal bırd, an 
attitude inaugurated in the ancient Near East by the Greeks, is a prejudice that appar- 
ently already lies behind the consistent LXX rendering (aetös), which was then picked 
up and promulgated by the Vulg. (aquila) and continues today; this attitude, however, 
contradicts the state of affairs in ancient Israel’s cultural environment. For example, 
Egypt attests a vulture cult quite early, but no corresponding eagle cult. The vulture 
goddess Nekhbet played a prominent and completely positive role as the regional god- 
dess of Upper Egypt. In ancient Mesopotamia, especially in the earliest periods, the 
vulture not infrequently occupied the position of the royal eagle.** A. Salonen remarks 
that “it is likely that the great birds of prey portrayed in antithetical compositions on 
the earliest seals and reliefs with outspread wings, long tails, and long bodies, repre- 
sent not the eagle but rather the vulture.”° 

The following types of vultures are mentioned in the OT in addition to the neser: the 
peres, the second in the lists of ritually unclean birds (Lev. 11:13; Dt. 14:12; only here in 
the OT), is usually identified as the bearded lammergeier, or great bearded vulture 
(Gypaetus barbatus).26 The ‘ozniyd, third in the lists of unclean birds (Lev. 11:13; Dt. 
14:12; not otherwise found in the OT), is probably the cinereous vulture (Aegypius 
monachus), also known as the black vulture.*’ The carrion vulture rähäm/rähämä ap- 
pears only in the lists of ritually unclean birds (Lev. 11:18; Dt. 14:17) and is usually iden- 
tified with the rather small Egyptian vulture (Neophron percnopterus).*® In contrast, the 
‘ayit (cf. Ugar. t, a kind of edible bird),?° which the OT describes as a bird of prey, is 
probably the designation for a kind of eagle (occurring only in Gen. 15:11; Job 28:7; Isa. 
18:6; 46:11; Jer. 12:9 [bis];3° Ezk. 39:4),3! It is a carnivore (Isa. 18:6; Jer. 12:8f.; Ezk. 
39:4; cf. Gen. 15:11) whose penetrating vision is proverbial (Job 28:7); Deutero-Isaiah 
(Isa. 46:11) portrays the invincible Babylonian king metaphorically as an ‘ayit.** 


III. OT Usage. 

|. The Prophets. a. Hosea. One of the earliest witnesses for neser is Hos. 8:1 (MT). 
Here presumably the swiftness, decisiveness, and voracity of the vulture are being 
evoked as a metaphor for the Assyrians advancing under Tiglath-pileser III in 733 B.C.: 
“Like a vulture [the hostile army comes] over Yahweh’s house.” 


23. See E. Brunner-Traut, “Adler,” LexAg, I, 64f.; “Geier,” LexAg, I, 513-15; “Nechbet,” 
RAR, 507f. 

24. See Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands, 54. 

25. P. 81. 

26. E.g., Aharoni, 472; Feliks, Animal World, 68-71; idem, BHHW, I, 534; idem, EncJud, 
XVI, 233: HAL, Ul, 969. 

27. E.g., Aharoni, 471; Feliks, Animal World, 68-71; BHHW, 1, 534; EncJud, XVI, 233; 
KBL-, 766. 

28. E.g., Feliks, Animal World, 68-71; idem, BHHW, I, 534; idem, EncJud, XVI, 233. 

29. UT, no. 1838. 

30. But see Driver, PEO 87 (1955) 139f. 

31. Cf. HAL, Il, 816. 

32. See Feliks, Animal World, 66; Dor, 246f.; Feliks, Enc/ud, V1, 3371. 
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G. I. Emmerson translates the entire verse: “Set the trumpet to your lips as a herald 
(making a proclamation) against the house of the Lord.”?3 This is based on N. H. Tur-Si- 
nai’s suggested emendation: naśśār/naššār instead of nešer, a suggestion that, while not en- 
tirely off the mark, founders on the fact that the noun naśśār/naššār is not attested, while in 
contrast nešer appears fairly frequently in connection with strife and dispute (e.g., Dt. 
28:49; Jer. 4:13; Lam. 4:19; Hab. 1:8; cf. also 2 S. 1:23; Jer. 48:40; 49:22; Ezk. 17:3,7).34 

b. Micah. The characteristic baldness (head/neck) of the vulture is used as a com- 
parison in a presumably genuine text of Micah from the time between Tiglath-pileser 
III’s first campaign to Palestine (734) and the conquest of Samaria (722).35 In view of 
God’s imminent strike, Micah calls his listeners to mourning: “Make yourselves bald 
and cut off your hair, for the children of your delight; make yourselves as bald as a vul- 
ture (neser), for they shall go from you into exile” (1:16). Such cutting of one’s hair ac- 
companies the dirge (Jer. 16:6) and the lament over the fall of a land or city (esp. Isa. 
3:24; 15:2; 22:12; Jer. 47:5; 48:37; Ezk. 7:18; 27:31).?6 

c. Jeremiah. In his dramatic announcement of the “foe from the north” (chs. 4-6), 
Jeremiah describes the hostile army with reference to the swiftness of the. vulture 
(“swifter than vultures,” galla minn“särim, 4:13), recalling Hosea’s earlier announce- 
ment (see discussion above). The Edom oracle in Jer. 49:7-22 again uses the vulture as 
a metaphor for Yahweh’s predicted strike (against the Edomites): “Behold, he will 
mount up and fly swiftly like a vulture, and spread his wings against Bozrah” (v. 22). 
Although the original reference was to the power of Babylon, after 587 it was reinter- 
preted because of Edom’s role; the statement also found its way into the Moab oracle 
(Jer. 48:1-47; v. 40).3’ Both passages involve irony: both hostile nations, who them- 
selves live in high places like proud vultures (Jer. 49:16 apparently stands in traditio- 
historical connection with Ob. 4), are themselves soon to be attacked by a mighty 
vulture and ultimately subjected. 

d. Habakkuk. At approximately the same time as Jeremiah, Habakkuk responds to 
the lament of the prophet with the announcement of the Chaldeans (hakkaSdim, 1:5- 
11): “They fly like a vulture swift to devour” (v. 8). 

e. Ezekiel. The noun neser occurs 4 times in the book of Ezekiel in the first main 
section (chs. 1-24). Although one cannot determine exactly whether by neser Ezekiel 
understands an eagle or a vulture, its description as a bird “with great wings and long 
pinions, rich in plumage of many colors” (17:3; see also v. 7), probably refers not to a 
griffon vulture but presumably to an eagle.>? 


33. P. 710. 

34. Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job (Jerusalem, 1957), 550. Cf. J. Barr, Comparative Philology 
and the Text of the OT (Oxford, 1968), 26-28. 

35. H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1990), 39-66, esp. 53f., 64. 

36. > M?) gillah (gillach), Il, 10-12. 

37. See W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), 283, 290-93. 

38. Cf. H. W. Wolff, Obadiah and Jonah (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1986), 34. 

39. This is also the consistent understanding of, e.g., W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. 
trans. 1979), in loc. Cf. Feliks, Animal World, 66; idem, EncJud, VI, 337. 
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The account of the prophet’s calling (1:1-3:15), more specifically the description of 
the appearance of Yahweh’s glory (1:4-28), includes a portrayal of four creatures 
emerging from a great storm phenomenon (vv. 5-12). V. 5 describes them as “having 
human form,” a statement then expanded by degrees, presumably by Ezekiel’s school. 
First, “each had four faces, and each of them had four wings” (v. 6). The four faces un- 
equivocally symbolize an all-encompassing divine power: the face of a man in front, 
God's reflection and vice-regent; on the right a lion, on the left an ox, the preeminently 
royal and the strongest land animals; and then (at the back?), the neser, probably the 
royal eagle. It is quite possible that “a hidden scale of values” reveals itself here.4° 

The same symbolism of divine power also penetrated into the great vision of Jerusa- 
lem’s idolatrous worship (8:1-11:25; 10:14), inserted presumably by a more recent re- 
dactor. 

The section concerning Zedekiah’s treaty violation (17:1-24) includes metaphorical 
speech about a great neSer, a cedar, and a young vine. On the basis of the attributes ap- 
plied to it, the neser is to be identified as an eagle: “The great eagle with great wings 
and long pinions, with full plumage, which had brightly colored feathers, came to Leb- 
anon and took the top of the cedar” (v. 3).4! This eagle, the Babylonian king, is joined 
in v. 7 by “another great eagle, with great wings and much plumage,” representing the 
Egyptian king Psammetichus Il.*? Between the two great eagles stands the vine, Judah. 

f. Obadiah, At the time of Jerusalem’s oppressive situation after 587, Obadiah picks 
up an orally transmitted statement about the habitation of the vulture and prophesies 
against the Edomites living in the mountains: “(Even though) you build like a vulture 
in the heights (or if) your nest [be set between the stars] yet I am (nonetheless) bringing 
you down from there, saying of Yahweh” (v. 4).*3 The oral tradition standing behind 
this passage reappears in the post-Jeremianic oracles on Edom and Moab (Jer. 48:40; 
49:16).44 

g. Deutero-Isaiah. In what was originally a presumably independent disputation or- 
acle (Isa. 40:27-31), Deutero-Isaiah says: “But those who wait for Yahweh shall renew 
their strength, they shall mount up with wings like vultures” (v. 31). Though it is theo- 
retically possible that this usage reflects remnants of a phoenix motif (renewing plum- 
age), the statement refers primarily to the remarkable strength of the vulture: “While 
those who draw only on their own natural strength ultimately fall to the ground... 
those gifted with the strength of hope in Yahweh soar aloft as if on miraculously grown 
wings. 49 


40. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 126: on the four creatures see L. Dürr, Ezechiels Vision von der 
Erscheinung Gottes (Ez. c. 1 und 10) im Lichte der vorderasiatischen Altertumskunde 
(Würzburg, 1917), 31-54. 

41. Concerning the text, see Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 354; see also II.2 above. 

42. See Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 362. 

43. See Wolff, Obadiah and Jonah, 39-41; concerning the text, 34. 

44. See III.1.c above. 

45. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja (40,1—45,7). BK XI/1 (1978), 101, who does, however, translate 
n¢Sdrim with “eagles.” Cf. Achaj, 144-47. 
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By all appearances the same message, now generalized, is continued in the late 
(postexilic) Psalm 103.*° Yahweh is praised, “who satisfies your longing [LXX; see 
BHS] that your youth be renewed like the vulture” (v. 5); here, too, the primary focus is 
“a symbol of renewed, young strength.”4’ 


2. Pentateuch. a. Ritual Uncleanness. In the Priestly (Ex. 25; Nu. 10) and 
Deuteronomic laws (Dt. 12-26) of the Pentateuch, the neser (griffon vulture) is de- 
fined together with, among others, the peres (great bearded vulture), the ‘ozniyä (black 
vulture), and the rähäm/rähämä (Egyptian vulture) as ritually unclean.*® Thus we read 
in the section concerning clean and unclean animals (Lev. 11:1-47): “And these you 
shall have in abomination among the birds (rSagg“sü); they shall not be eaten; they are 
an abomination (Seges): the griffon vulture, the great bearded vulture, the black vul- 
ture” (v. 13); and the presumably post-Deuteronomistic additions in Dt. 144 present 
the following regulations: “You shall not eat any abominable thing. . . . You may eat all 
clean birds. But these are the ones which you shall not eat: the griffon vulture . . .” (Dt. 
14:3,11f.). These definitions are naturally primarily theological-religious qualifica- 
tions, reflecting in part older notions of animism and totemism, and these birds may in 
part have functioned as holy animals for certain deities, something confirmed by a 
glance at Israel’s surrounding cultures; because of its swiftness, the vulture could even 
be associated with demonic powers.50 Although in Israel, too, the vulture could sym- 
bolize Yahweh's divine power, as the representative of non-Israelite religious notions 
and cultic practices it was an abomination as far as OT ritual was concerned.?! This un- 
derstanding of ritual was maintained in ancient Judaism. 

b. As a Symbol of Yahweh. Other characteristics, however, made the vulture an ap- 
propriate symbol of Yahweh’s mighty and caring activities. Thus we read in the divine 
discourse introducing the Sinai theophany (Ex. 19:1-25; 20:18-21): “You have seen 
what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore you on vultures’ wings and brought you to 
myself” (19:4). This statement could be portraying Yahweh as a vulture living on the 
Sinai, who on his mighty wings carried his endangered young in Egypt, namely, the 
people of God, to the mount of God.?? 

A related motif is found in the Song of Moses (Dt. 32, presumably part of the older 
stratum [E?]).>> Here, too, Yahweh is the vulture living in the wilderness mountains 
who has taken care of its young, the Israelites: “He found him [Israel] in a desert 
land. . . . Like a vulture that guards its nest and flutters over its young, spreading out its 


46. Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 290. 

47. Ibid., 291, though Kraus translates as “eagle.” 

48. > RAD tame’ (V, 330-42); cf. esp. the studies by Yerkes; Gispen; Driver, PEQ 87 (1955); 
Kornfeld; and Paschen. 

49. See H. D. Preuss, Deuteronomium. EdF 164 (1982), 53. 

50. Cf. II.2 above; Heimpel, 425, 428; also K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 150-52. 

51. See esp. b below. Cf. W. Zimmerli, OT Theology in Outline (Eng. trans., Atlanta, 1978), 
130f. 

52. Cf. B. S. Childs, The Book of Exodus. OTL (1974), 366f. 

53. See Preuss, Deuteronomium, 61, 165-69. 
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wings, catching them, bearing them on its pinions” (v. 11). The sovereign vulture here 
represents Yahweh's superior power, power that can also be transferred to “his young,” 
the God-fearing Israelites, if they wait for Yahweh (Isa. 40:31; cf. Ps. 103:5).>4 

c. Other Uses. In an isolated instance the motif of the vulturelike swiftness of the 
enemy finds its way into the Pentateuch, in a Deuteronomistic addition in Dt. 28:47- 
68(69[29:1]).>? Here the Babylonian intervention is transformed and generalized retro- 
spectively into a threatening admonition: “Yahweh will bring a nation against you from 
afar, from the end of the earth, [as swift and unencumbered] as the vulture flies” 
(v. 49). 


3. In Proverbial Wisdom. OT wisdom speaks especially about the vulture’s swift- 
ness. This motif, which tradition history can trace back to David’s lament over Saul 
and Jonathan (“Jin battle] they were swifter than vultures, stronger than lions,” 2 S. 
1:23), is used in a variety of ways in proverbial wisdom. 

The vulture’s swift flight toward heaven is used in the Egyptian-influenced collec- 
tion (Prov. 22:17-24:22) to illustrate the swift disappearance of wealth (23:5). The 
Egyptian wisdom Instruction of Amenemope characterizes riches as “geese that have 
flown away to the heavens.”>6 

In Job’s third discourse (9:1—10:22) the flight of the vulture becomes a metaphor for 
the transitoriness of Job’s own days: “My days are swifter than a runner... they go by 
like skiffs of reed, like a vulture flying to and fro for prey” (vv. 25f.).>’ 

Prov. 30:17 uses the voracity of the vulture in an admonition against scorning one’s 
parents: “The eye that mocks a father and scorns to obey a mother will be picked out by 
the ravens of the valley and eaten by the vultures.”55 

Otherwise, OT wisdom views the vulture as a wonderful work of God: “The way of 
a vulture in the sky” remains too wonderful and incomprehensible for human beings 
(Prov. 30:19). The first divine discourse in the book of Job characterizes the vulture’s 
lofty flight and lofty nest as a sovereign divine wonder (39:27). 


4. Daniel. The noun nfšar occurs twice in the Aramaic section of the book of Daniel 
(4:30[33]; 7:4); it is uncertain whether n°Sar refers here to a vulture or to an eagle. 

The first occurrence is found in the account of King Nebuchadnezzar’s illness 
(3:31-4:34[4:1-37]; first half of the 2nd century B.c.).°? Nebuchadnezzar, who by all 
appearances replaced Nabonidus, the original focus of the tradition,® was ostracized 
during his affliction “till his hair grew as long as vultures’ [feathers] and his nails were 
like birds’ [claws]” (4:30[33]). 


54. See III.1.g above. 

55. See Preuss, Deuteronomium, 59, 157. 

56. See O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), 271; ANET, 422. 

57. Concerning the text see Fohrer, Hiob, 199. 

58. On the word combination in v. 19a cf. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos, 355. 

59, Cf. J. J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel. HSM 16 (1977), 1-65. 
60. See L. F. Hartman and A. A. di Lella, The Book of Daniel. AB 23 (1978), 168-80. 
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The second occurrence is found in connection with the vision of the four beasts and 
the man (7:1-28); though in its present form this vision aims at Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, it had an extremely complicated prehistory (cf., e.g., the parallel in the nar- 
rative of the statue of four metals in ch. 2). In its present form the vision contains a 
symbolic description of the four great kingdoms: the Babylonians, the Medes, the Per- 
sians, and the Greeks. The Babylonian Empire is “like a lion and had wings like an ea- 
gle” (7:4). These eagles’ wings naturally represent the sovereign power of the Babylo- 
nian kingdom, power taken away once and for all by Cyrus’s conquest of Babylon. 


IV. LXX. Although the LXX consistently renders neser (like Aram. n*Sar) with 
aetös (Jer. 48:40 is missing in the LXX), this translation says nothing definitive about 
the zoological understanding of the LXX interpreters, since, among other things, in 
classical antiquity vultures were not infrequently reckoned among eagles.®! 


V. Qumran. In the Qumran writings the word neser occurs in 1QpHab 3:6-12: 
“They [the Kittim] come from afar, from the islands of the sea, to devour all the peo- 
ples like a vulture [eagle?] that cannot be satisfied.” 4QDibHam 6:7 (bis) constitutes a 
free citation of Ex. 19:4. 

Kronholm 


61. See 11.2 above. 
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I. Etymology. The root ntk is found in Akkadian as natdku with the fundamental 
meaning “drip, drop”;! in Ugaritic as ntk, “pour,” ytk, “drip, drop”;? and in the so- 
called Ya'udi language of the royal inscriptions of Zenjirli: hdd hr’ lytkh, “may Hadad 
pour out his wrath.’ 

Discounting all conjectural occurrences,? ntk occurs 21 times in the Hebrew 
texts of the OT in verbal forms, and once as the subst. hittäk. The fundamental 
meaning is “pour, gush forth,” which in connection with the activity of metal 
working then merges with “melt, smelt.” The semantic connection most unique to 
the verb nätak is that with water or liquids in general (something sufficiently at- 
tested by the Akkadian examples); in the OT, however, the verb is governed only 
once directly by the subj. “water” (mayim), and once by the subj. “rain” (mätär); 
twice a liquid is used as a comparison for an event designated by ntk (water in Job 
3:24; milk in Job 10:10). It is thus striking that, except for the instances mentioned, 
the root ntk is always used in the figurative sense when not intended with the 
meaning “melt, smelt.” 


II. General Usage. 

|. Qal. The term nätak occurs 7 times in the gal with the meaning “pour forth.” At 
the same time, the action of gushing water designated by this root does indeed refer to 
other phenomena. Job’s cries of distress ($° Ggd, pl., Job 3:24) are poured forth like wa- 
ter; above all, however, it is Yahweh's anger (ap) and wrath (h&mä) that are poured out 
over the Judeans who want to go to Egypt (Jer. 42:18), over the cities of Judah and the 
streets of Jerusalem (Jer. 44:6), and over Jerusalem itself (2 Ch. 12:7; 34:25). This is 
related to the use of the gal in Dnl. 9:11 with the subjs. “curse” (ala) and “oath” 
(š bû'â), which have been poured out as catastrophic powers over the people of God, 
and in Dni. 9:27 with the subjects “annihilation” (kālâ) and “what is decided” 
(neh“räsä), which lend to the events associated with nätak a certain apocalyptic tone 
(cf. Isa. 10:23; 28:22). 


2. Niphal. The term ntk is used 8 times in the niphal, and in 6 cases is to be 
translated as “pour forth, be poured forth.” The semantically natural subjs. “water” 
(mayim, 2 S. 21:10) and “rain” (mätär, Ex. 9:33) are used once each as references 
for nittak; otherwise ntk is used 4 times in the sense “pour forth, be poured forth” 


WMANT 41 (1973): idem, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 26-45. WMANT 52 
(1981); C. C. Torrey, “The Foundry of the Second Temple at Jerusalem,” JBL 55 (1936) 247-60. 
> MIN änap ( dnaph) (l, 348-60); > AN hema ( chemäh) (IV, 462-65). 


1. Cf. AHw, Il, 765b; CAD, XI/2, 115b. 

2. KTU, 1.14, 28. 

3. KTU, 1.19 I, 33; cf. UT, no. 1716; WUS, no. 1871. 

4. KAI, 214:23; cf. DNSI, Il, 764f., s.v. nsk; TSSI, II, 13, 23. 

5. Concerning 2 Ch. 34:9, cf. BHS and W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher. HAT XXI (1955), in loc. 

6. H. Wildberger, Jesaja 28-39. BK X/3 (1982), 1080; O. Kaiser, /saiah 1—12. OTL (Eng. 
trans. 21983), 240-42; idem, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 255f. 
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in reference to “anger” and “wrath” (ap; hémd) that pour forth on “this place” (the 
Jerusalem temple); on people, animals, all the trees of the field, and the fruit of the 
ground (Jer. 7:20); and on Josiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem (2 Ch. 34:21). 
Nah. 1:6 compares the pouring forth of God’s wrath (h@mä) with a spreading fire. 
This picks up on that particular semantic component influenced by the use of the 
root ntk in connection with the working of metal (thus the LXX, with tékei, is prob- 
ably reading ntk piel in Nah. 1:6),’ namely, “melt, smelt,” or “be melted, smelted.” 
Those belonging to the house of Israel are to be melted in the fire of Yahweh's 
wrath (‘ebrd; Ezk. 22:21). In Ezk. 24:11 the niphal of ntk refers to the melting (= 
passing away) of the uncleanness (tum ‘G) of the kettle that Yahweh® places on the 
fire. 


3. Hiphil. The hiphil of ntk occurs especially in connection with the process of metal 
smelting with the meaning “to cause to melt” in Ezk. 22:20, here, too, with God as the 
subject and a metaphorical reference to the house of Israel. The form hittik also occurs 
with God as the subject in Job 10:10 in connection with a product of creation with the 
meaning “pour out, empty.” 

In 2 K. 22:9 and 2 Ch. 34:17 the understanding of the two hiphil forms referring 
to the actions of the servants of King Josiah is disputed. Although the usual transla- 
tion is “empty out,” the suggestion that one render these verbal forms as “melt 
down” should be seriously considered.? This is supported by the LXX translation 
chöneuö. One would then presuppose the existence of a smelting area associated 
with the temple of Jerusalem where money that had been offered or collected was 
cast into bars or ingots; from these one then extracted whatever portions were neces- 
sary to cover expenditures. 


4. Hophal. The context makes clear that the only hophal form (Ezk. 22:22) is to be 
interpreted as the passive of a causatively understood hiphil, “be melted.” 


5. Substantival Constructions. The substantival construction hittük (Ezk. 22:22) re- 
fers to the process of smelting. The construction is disputed. HAL understands it as a 
secondary form of ntk hiphil, BLe as a qittûl construction derived from the hiphil, and 
G. Fohrer as a mixed construction,!° 


6. LXX. The LXX renders ntk with stdzd (6 times), chöneuö (7 times), cheö (Jer. 
7:20), t@k6 (Ezk. 24:11; Nah. 1:6), amelgö (Job 10:10), epérchomai (Dnl. 9:11), didömi 
pass. (Dnl. 9:27). Job 3:24 is a free translation; the variant ekkaiö is the reading offered 
by 2 Ch. 34:21,25. 


7. Cf. W. Rudolph, Nahum. KAT XIIV3 (1975), 152. 

8. Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 494f. 

9. Cf. Eissfeldt; Torrey; Mettinger; E. Würthwein, Die Bücher der Könige, part Il: J. Kön. 
17-2. Kön. 25. ATD XUV2 (1984), 446. 

10. HAL, I, 257; BLe, §6lyy; Fohrer, Ezechiel. HAT XIII (21955), 127. 
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III. Theological Meaning. The use of the root ntk is theologically interesting espe- 
cially in connection with Yahweh's judgment. 

|. 7. God's Wrath Pours Forth. E. Johnson points out that passages in which ntk is 
associated with ‘ap or h@mä or both never say that God pours out his anger, but rather 
that God’s anger and wrath stream forth of their own accord.!! Even if we leave unde- 
cided for the moment whether this constitutes a stylistic feature of the Deuterono- 
mist,!2 the formula of the “pouring forth of Yahweh’s anger (and wrath)” does in any 
case represent a particular way of referring to the issuance of God’s judgment. It is 
found only in those passages in Jeremiah that Thiel has classified as products. of 
Deuteronomistic redaction: 7:20; 42:18 (twice); 44:6; also 2 Ch. 12:7; 34:21,25 (the 
LXX emends the text of Chronicles according to 2 K. 22:13,17). Finally, the formula 
also appears in Nah. 1:6, in a Yahweh hymn focusing on his coming to judgment,!? 
though the formula itself does not constitute part of the theophany portrayal as such 
(Nah. 1:3b-5), belonging rather to the framework (vv. 2a,6) that interprets the actual 
theophany portrayal.!* The pouring forth of God’s wrath is compared to fire, a seman- 
tic correlation also used in Jer. 7:20; 44:6; and 2 Ch. 34:25. It is difficult to decide 
whether this semantic connotation is influenced more by the subj. hömä, which like 
härön describes “the inward fire of the emotion of anger,”!° or whether the phenome- 
non of a spreading fire is functioning as the conceptual background, or perhaps even 
the pouring out of molten metal (a possibility considering the use of the verb in refer- 
ence to the smelting process). 

This figure of speech involving God’s anger being “poured out” is applied charac- 
teristically only to Israel. Thus during the postexilic period this expression might have 
become a standing designation for God’s judgment on Israel as a fact of history mani- 
fested in the fall of Jerusalem, and less as one of God’s acts; this would also explain 
why in this context God never occurs as the subject of ntk. That the formulaic expres- 
sion “God's anger (or wrath) is poured out upon...” is somehow connected with the- 
ophany portrayals might be attested by the overall context of Nah. 1:6, by the reference 
in Jer. 7:20 to the universal scope of what will be affected by this pouring out of God’s 
anger (human being and beast, trees of the field, fruit of the ground), and by the refer- 
ence in Jer. 44:6 to “waste and desolation” as consequences of God’s anger. That ntk in 
connection with the execution of Yahweh’s judgment possessed a fixed meaning is 
shown by Dnl. 9:11,27; instead of God’s anger or wrath, it is a curse ( @lä) and oath 
(š°bû'â) or destruction (kälä) and what is decreed (neh*rdsd@) that function as subjects 
of ntk. 


2. Smelting in the Fiery Oven. Both Ezk. 22:20ff. and 24:11 also use the root nrk in 
connection with judgment on Israel. Even though the root does not really belong to the 


11. > ĦIN nap (änaph), 1, 358. 

12. Cf. Thiel, Jeremia 1—25, 121; idem, Jeremia 26—45, 66, 72. 

13. Cf. Jeremias, 5, 32, 169. 

14. Ibid., 169. 

15. W. Eichrodt, Theology of the OT. OTL, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1961-67), I, 258. 
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specialized terminology of metal smelting, it occurs 5 times in the judgment oracle 
22:17-22, whose metaphorical background is just such a smelting process involving 
metals. This text narrows the process of smelting down in an undifferentiated fashion 
to the process of destruction caused by the fire.!® This doubtlessly constitutes second- 
ary use of such imagery in comparison with the more differentiated portrayal in Isa. 
1:22,25, where the smelting process (srp) pursues the goal of purification and of re- 
moving all elements contaminating the precious metal. In contrast, Ezk. 22:17-22 is 
concerned only with the destructive power of the fire, so that in this context ntk ac- 
quires the semantic overtones of “destroy,” “cause to pass away.” The subject of this 
action in 22:20 is God himself. That in this connection Ezekiel draws precisely on the 
root ntk may derive from its fixed meaning as a term of judgment. In 24:11 ntk has the 
sense “cause to pass away” in reference to the pot’s filthiness, though the pot does rep- 
resent Israel itself. 


3. Creation. The root ntk is theologically significant in Job 10:10 in reference to 
God’s creative activity in connection with the metaphorical representation of the con- 
ception of human life within the womb. Here, as is often the case in the ancient Near 
East, incipient human life is compared with the curdling of milk. We may leave unde- 
cided in the present context whether the intended reference is to the general compari- 
son “of the inception of one thing from another that constitutes its point of departure,” 
or whether the metaphor refers to the physiological process involving the pouring out 
of the milklike sperm, which in the woman’s body then curdles like cheese into an em- 
bryo.!’ What is decisive is only that the origin of human life is understood as the result 
of God’s activity. 


IV. Qumran. Among the Qumran texts, the root ntk occurs in CD 20:3 in connec- 
tion with the metaphor of the smelting oven in which that person is to be smelted 
down, i.e., purified, who shies away from carrying out the regulations of the righteous 
though he himself counts among the ranks of the men of perfect holiness. 

Stigimair 


16. Cf. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 464; Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12, 43. 

17. For the former see G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 217; for the latter, S. R. 
Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Comm. on the Book of Job. ICC, 2 vols. (1921), 
I, 100; M. H. Pope, Job. AB 15 (31973), 80. 
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Contents: I. Root: 1. Verb; 2. Substantives; 3. Personal Names. II. Usual Meaning: 1. Give; 
2. Set, Put; 3. Turn into Something; 4. Allow; 5. Idiomatic Usage. III. Legal and Commercial 
Usage: 1. Compensation; 2. Remuneration for Work; 3. Sale; 4. Exchange; 5. Loan; 6. Wedding 
Contract; 7. Gifts. IV. Cultic Usage: 1. Sacrifice; 2. Consecratory Offerings; 3. Consecration of 
Slaves. V. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


I. Root. 

|. Verb. The verb nätan derives probably from a monosyllabic root d/tin, whence 
derive the augmented forms ytn in Ugaritic and Phoenician, nadänu in Akkadian, and 
ntn in Amorite, Aramaic, Hebrew, and the “Canaanite” languages of Transjordan.! 
That the root is not attested in Arabic and the South Semitic languages suggests that it 
comes from the linguistic substratum of the Fertile Crescent. 

In Biblical Hebrew, ntn occurs approximately 1900 times in the gal. It encompasses 
an especially broad concept whose fundamental meaning is not “give” or “make a gift” 
but rather “extend the hand” in order to place an object at a specific place or to give it 


nätan. J. M. Baumgarten, “The Exclusion of ‘Netinim’ and Proselytes in 4Q Florilegium,” 

RevQ 8 (1972) 87-96; M. Dandamayev, Rabstvo v Vavilonii (Moscow, 1974), 273-324; H. J. van 
Dijk, “A Neglected Connotation of Three Hebrew Verbs,” VT 18 (1969) 16-30; R. P. Dougherty, 
The Shirkütu of Babylonian Deities. YOSR 5/2 (1923); C. H. Gordon, “Egypto-Semitica,” RSO 
32 (1957) 267-77, esp. 273f.; J. C. Greenfield, “nasi — naddnu and Its Congeners,” Memoirs of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 19 (1977) 87-91; M. Haran, “The Gibeonites, the 
Nethinim and the Sons of Salomon’s Servants,” VT 11 (1961) 159-69; J. Jacobs, Studies in Bibli- 
cal Archaeology (New York, 1894), 104-22; B. Jongeling, “L'expression my ytn dans |’ AT,” VT 
24 (1974) 32-40; M. Z. Kaddari, “Bitty hammis’äläh ‘my ytn,”’ ShnatMigr 2 (1977) 189-95, 
XII; idem, “Rp? WHO pw? INI ?yıon Wann?” [Syntactic features of the verb ntn in 
Ezekiel], BethM 17 (1972) 493-97, 527; Y. Kobayashi, “A Study on the Transcription of the Old 
Babylonian Hypocoristic Names i-din-ia and i-din-ia-tum,” Acta Sumerologica 1 (1979) 12-18; 
C. J. Labuschagne, “The nasi — nadänu Formula and Its Biblical Equivalent,” Travels in the 
World of the OT. FS M. A. Beek (Assen, 1974) 176-80; idem, “JNJ ntn to give,” TLOT, Il, 774-91; 
B. A. Levine, “The Netinim,” JBL 82 (1963) 207-12: idem, “Notes on a Hebrew Ostracon from 
Arad,” JEJ 19 (1969) 49-51; M. Moreshet, “Tracing las’et we-latet,” Les 43 (1978/79) 295-301; 
S. C. Reif, “A Note on a Neglected Connotation of ntn,” VT 20 (1970) 114-16; S. Segert, “Noch 
zu den assimilierenden Verba im Hebräischen,” ArOr 24 (1956) 132-34; E. A. Speiser, “Unrec- 
ognized Dedication,” JEJ 13 (1963) 69-73; R. de Vaux, Ancl/sr, 89f., 364, 383; J. P. Weinberg, 
“Netinim und ‘Söhne der Sklaven Salomos’ im 6.-4. Jh. v. u. Z.,” ZAW 87 (1975) 355-71; D. W. 
Young, “Notes on the Root ]N] in Biblical Hebrew,” VT 10 (1960) 457-59; C. Zaccagnini, “Lo 
scambio dei doni nel Vicino Oriente durante 1 secoli XV-XII,” OrAnt 11 (1973) 324-28. 


1. Cf. B. Kienast, “Das System der zweiradikaligen Verben im Akkadischen,” ZA 55 (1963) 
138-55; J. Macdonald, “New Thoughts on a Biliteral Origin for the Semitic Verb,” ALUOS 5 
(1963-65) 63-85. 
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over to another person, with or without compensation, as a possession. The result of 
this action is usually considered enduring and definitive. In the passive this action is 
rendered in Biblical Hebrew by the niphal (about 80 times) and the qal passive (8 
times). In Biblical Aramaic, n°tan occurs 6 times, and the pass. ptcp. n“tinin once (Ezr. 
7:24); the hebraized form n“tinim occurs 15 times. 


2. Substantives. Three deverbatives are constructed with the preformative ma-: 
mattän, its feminine form mattänä (Biblical Aram. matt nā’), and mattat. Furthermore, 
a prefixed aleph appears in the noun ‘etndn/etnan, attested once in the short form ‘etna 
(Hos. 2:14 [Eng. v. 12]). The appended -än/-an does not necessarily indicate that we 
are dealing with an Aramaic loanword. Indeed, the probable basis of construction is the 
impv. (nd with paragogic -â. Hence the short form ‘efnd (Hos. 2:14[12]) might be 
older than ‘etndn. The purely prosthetic character of the e- < a can be seen in the 
hiphil hit“nü and in the corresponding imperfect yinw in Hos. 8:9f.: “But Ephraim has 
given the wages of harlots for services of love. Even though among the nations they 
give the wages of harlots. . . .”2 All the substantives, mattän, mattänä, mattat, ‘etna, 
and ‘etndn/‘etnan, characterize the object of the action as a gift, payment, wages, or 
present. 


3. Personal Names. The verb nätan and the substantives derived from it are used in 
constructing various personal names: 'elnätän and n“tan’el, “El/God has given”; 
y*hönätän, yönätän, n“tanyähü, and n“tanyä, “Yahweh has given”; n“tan-melek, “the 
king has given”; nätän, a theophoric name reduced to the verbal element; 
mattanyäh(ü), mattityäh(ü), “gift of Yahweh.” The forms mattän, matt“nay, and 
mattattä are abbreviated or hypocoristic nouns of the same construction. Furthermore, 
the forms ‘etndn (1 Ch. 4:7) and ‘etn? (1 Ch. 6:26[41]) occur, possibly as nicknames, as 
well as the Phoenician name yatni él, “El/God has given” (1 Ch. 26:2). The place-name 
yitnän (Josh. 15:23) is possibly related to the imperfect of nätan. 


II. Usual Meaning. 

1. Give. The verb nätan is often used with an accusative object and the prep. /¢, fol- 
lowed by a name designating a person, and means “give, pass on, transfer.” Eve gives 
the fruit of the tree to Adam so that he may eat (Gen. 3:6,12); Abraham gives his ser- 
vant a calf so that he might prepare it for the guests (18:7); he gives Hagar bread and a 
skin of water when he sends her away with the child (21:14). 

The same construction can also mean that one places certain goods at the disposal of 
another person. For example, God puts plants and fruit-bearing trees at the disposal of 
the human beings (Gen. 1:29), then similarly animals, birds, and fish, that they might 
serve as nourishment for humans (9:3). In other cases it is more a matter of distribu- 
tion. Thus parts of an inheritance are apportioned according to the inventory lists (Nu. 


2. Cf. H. S. Nyberg, “Das textkritische Problem des ATs am Hoseabuch demonstriert," ZAW 
52 (1934) 250f. 
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27:9-11; 36:2; Josh. 17:4,6; 19:49; Job 42:15; Ps. 111:6; Ezk. 47:23; cf. Josh. 13:14, 
33; 14:3). 

In the same way, one can also express the notion of “bestowing” (Gen. 45:22) or 
“granting a favor.” God can give a person wealth, wisdom, and honor (Gen. 24:35; 1 K. 
3:9), or even victory (Ps. 144:10), strength, or power (Dt. 8:18; Ps. 29:11; 68:36[35]). 
He gives a son (Gen. 17:16; 30:6; 1 K. 3:6; 5:21[7]; 1 Ch. 25:5; 28:5; 2 Ch. 2:11[12]) 
and offspring (zera‘: Gen. 15:2f.; 1 S. 1:11), something that can also be said of a man 
(Gen. 30:1 with yahab; 38:9). God gives prayers a favorable hearing and grants what 
the petitioner’s heart wishes (Ps. 20:5[4]; 21:3[2]; 106:15; Prov. 10:24). Eating and 
drinking and having a good time are such a gift (mattat) of God (Eccl. 3:13; 5:18[19]), 
from whom even the sacrifices come that one offers to him (1 Ch. 29:14). The subst. 
mattän can refer to a present (Prov. 18:16) or to alms (Prov. 21:14; Sir. 4:3; 40:38), ex- 
actly like mattänä (Est. 9:22). The generous person is called 7§ mattdn (Prov. 19:6) or 
nöten mattänöt (Sir. 3:17); “according to his generosity” is rendered as kmatt“nat 
yädö (Dt. 16:17). 

The delivery of burdens imposed through compulsory labor is also designated by 
nätan. According to Ex. 5:18, the Israelites in Egypt had to deliver (nätan) a prescribed 
number of bricks daily. For the production of those bricks, they were given (nätan) 
straw (Ex. 5:7,10,16,18). During the siege of Samaria, Ben-hadad demands that the Is- 
raelite king “deliver” to him silver and gold, his wives and his children (1 K. 20:5). 
Hezekiah had to “deliver” to Sennacherib all the money in the temple and in the royal 
treasury (2 K. 18:15). Later, Jehoiakim “delivers” the silver and gold that Neco de- 
mands as tribute (2 K. 23:35). In the metaphorical sense, one can “deliver” a person 
over to famine (Jer. 18:21), to a curse (Nu. 5:21), or to death (Ezk. 31:14). 

Yet another semantic nuance is that of “giving forth”; thus ndtan kobet refers to the 
discharge of semen (Lev. 18:20,23; 20:15; Nu. 5:20), ndtan göl (“give forth sound”) to a 
vocal utterance (Gen. 45:2; Ex. 9:23; Nu. 14:1; 1 S. 12:17f.; 2 S. 22:14; Ps. 18:14[13]; 
68:34[33]; 77:18[17]; 104:12; Prov. 1:20; 2:3; 8:1; Jer. 2:15; 4:16; 22:20; 25:30; 48:34; 
Lam. 2:7; Joel 2:11; 4:16[3:16]; Am. 1:2; 3:4; Hab. 3:10), ndtan top to the beating of the 
timbrel (Ps. 81:3[2]), nätan réah to the emanation of pleasing odors (Cant. 1:12; 2:13; 
7:14[13]; Ezk. 6:13),° and nätan ‘ayin to effervescent liquids (Prov. 23:31). This nuance 
is Closely related to the meaning “bring forth” when natural forces are the subject. Thus 
the vine, the fig tree, and the fruit tree all bring forth their fruits (Lev. 26:20; Ps. 1:3; Joel 
2:22; Zec. 8:12); the earth yields its products (Gen. 4:12; Lev. 26:20; Dt. 11:17; Isa. 
55:10; Ezk. 36:8; cf. Gen. 49:20). God, however, is the one who gives the rains in their 
season (Lev. 26:4), the water in the wilderness (Isa. 43:20), and the calamitous hail (Ex. 
9:23; Ps. 105:32). In the intellectual sphere, “ascribe righteousness” is rendered by nätan 
sedeq (Job 36:3), “ascribe unrighteousness” by nätan tiplä (Job 1:22); this particular 
usage of ndtan touches on the meaning “set, put.” 


3. Cf. P. A. H. de Boer, “An Aspect of Sacrifice,” Studies in the Religion of Ancient Israel. 
SVT 23 (1972), 37ff. 
4. See II.2 below. 
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2. Set, Put. The verb nätan is frequently used with the meaning “set, put, place,” of- 
ten accompanied by the preps. b°, /°, ‘al, or ‘el to indicate the place. This construction 
occurs, e.g., in Gen. 1:17, with God setting the stars in (b*) the firmament; or God sets 
his bow in (b“) the clouds (Gen. 9:13). One places a garland on (bf) someone’s head 
(Prov. 4:9; Est. 6:8) and bread on (‘a/) the table (Ex. 25:30). One gives a woman into 
(b*) the embrace of a man (Gen. 16:5). The same constructions are used to say that 
someone wounds (nätan bf, Lev. 24:19) or slanders another person (Ps. 50:20). 

The semantic proximity with verbs of “putting, placing” is also evident in numerous 
idiomatic expressions similarly constructed with > DW sim, sometimes > NW Sit 
and nätan, as if these verbs were synonyms. A partial selection would include sim tiplä 
(Job 24:12) par. nätan tiplä (Job 1:22), “ascribe unrighteousness, judge as unrigh- 
teous”; Sim hdg (Ex. 15:25; Josh. 24:25) par. sit höq (Job 14:13) par. nätan höq (Ps. 
99:7; 148:6; Prov. 31:15; Neh. 9:13; Ezk. 20:25), “promulgate a law”; sim sälöm (Nu. 
6:26; Isa. 60:17) par. nätan salöm (Lev. 26:6; 1 Ch. 22:9; Jer. 14:13; Hag. 2:9), “create 
or bring about peace”; sim pänim (Gen. 31:21; Lev. 20:5; Jer. 21:10; Ezk. 6:2; 13:17; 
etc.) par. nätan pänim,> “turn, turn around”; sim rüah (Isa. 63:11) par. nätan rüah (Nu. 
11:29; 1 K. 22:23; 2 K. 19:7; 2 Ch. 18:22; Neh. 9:20; Isa. 37:7; 42:1,5; Ezk. 11:19; 
36:26f.; 37:6,14), “give breath,” or “put spirit into”; sim dam (Dt. 22:8; Jgs. 9:24; 1 K. 
2:5; Ezk. 24:7) par. nätan däm (Dt. 21:8; 1 K. 2:5; Jer. 26:15; Ezk. 16:38; 24:8; Joel 
3:3[2:30]; 11QT 63:7), “spill blood”; sim ‘otét imdp*tim (Ps. 78:43; 105:27; Jer. 
32:20) par. nätan ‘Otét imop*tim (Ex. 7:9; Dt. 6:22; 13:2[1]; 1 K. 13:3; 2 Ch. 32:24; 
Neh. 9:10; Joel 3:3[2:30]), “provide signs and wonders”; sim !$ammä (Isa. 13:9; Jer. 
4:7; 18:16; 19:8; 25:9; 51:29; Joel 1:7; Zec. 7:14) par. sit /°Samma (Jer. 2:15; 50:3) par. 
nätan l°§ammd (2 Ch. 29:8; 30:7; Jer. 25:18; 29:18; Mic. 6:16), “make (something) a 
desolation”; sim lisregä (Jer. 19:8; 25:9) par. nätan lisrögä (2 Ch. 29:8; Jer. 25:18; 
29:18; Mic. 6:16), “make into a laughingstock”; sim herpä (1 S. 11:2; Ps. 39:9[8]; 
44:14[13]) par. nätan (l°) herpå (Jer. 24:9; 29:18; Ezk. 5:14; 22:4; Joel 2:17,19), “put 
disgrace upon”; sim lithillä ail€sém (Zeph. 3:19) par. nätan lithillä ülfsem (Dt. 26:19; 
Zeph. 3:20), “give praise and honor”; sim l°gôy gädöl (Gen. 21:18; 46:3) par. nätan 
I’göy gädöl (Gen. 17:20), “make into a great people”; sim rah*mim (Isa. 47:6) par. 
nätan rah“mim (Dt. 13:18[17]; Jer. 42:12; 11QT 55:11f.; Metsadah Hashavyahu 13f.), 
“show mercy.” 


3. Turn into Something. The verb nätan is often used with the accusative and the 
prep. l“, followed by a dative object, to show that someone or something is trans- 
formed. The fundamental meaning is that of “set, put, place.” In addition to the expres- 
sions already mentioned,® the following examples may be included: nätan l“gôyim 
(Gen. 17:6), “make nations of”; ndtan lf ôr göyim (Isa. 49:6), “give as a light to the na- 
tions”; nätan lizwa‘d (Jer. 15:4; 24:9; 29:18; 34:17), “make into a horror”; nätan 
I’mäsäl w*lisninä (2 Ch. 7:20; Jer. 24:9), “make into a mockery and taunt”; nätan 


5. See 11.5 below. 
6. See II.2 above. 
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liglälä (Jer. 24:9; 25:18; 26:6), “make into a curse”; nätan lFrö’s w*lö’ !’zänäb (Dt. 
28:13; cf. v. 44; Isa. 9:13f.[14f.]; 19:15), “make into the head and not into the tail”; 
nätan I*hdmét n®höset (Jer. 1:18; 15:20; cf. EA, 147:53), “make into a bronze wall”; 
nätan l“tip äret (Dt. 26:19), “make into honor”; nätan linwéh g“mallim . . . l°mirbas- 
sön (Ezk. 25:5), “make into a pasture for camels . . . into a fold for the flocks”; nätan 
lishiah sala‘ (Ezk. 26:4), “make into a bare rock”; nätan l°horbôt (Ezk. 29:10), “make 
a desolation of”; ndtan [*rah*mim (1 K. 8:50; Ps. 106:46; Neh. 1:11; Dnl. 1:9; cf. Gen. 
43:14 without /*), “grant compassion.” 

Instead of /*, the comparative particle k® is also used: nätan k*tdpet (Jer. 19:12), 
“make like Topheth”; nätan ka’®bänim (1 K. 10:27; 2 Ch. 1:15), “make as numerous as 
stones.” A third possible construction uses a double accusative: ndtan PN nägid (1 K. 
14:7; 16:2; Isa. 55:4), “elevate PN to be crown prince”; nätan PN nibzim (Mal. 2:9), 
“make PN despised.” 


4. Allow. The verb nätan used with /® and the infinitive means “let” or “allow” (the 
fundamental meaning here being “set, put”). This syntagma generally occurs with a ne- 
gation, i.e., /6° ndtan l° + infinitive (Gen. 20:6; 31:7; Ex. 3:19; 12:23; Jgs. 1:23; 15:1; 
| S. 18:2; 2 Ch. 20:10; Job 31:30; Ps. 16:10; 66:9; 121:3; Eccl. 5:5[6]; Hos. 5:4). The 
construction without /6° occurs more rarely, and then in relatively late texts (1 Ch. 
16:7; 22:19; Est. 8:11; Job 24:23). In these texts the direct object of ndtan is introduced 
by Z° (cf. also 2 Ch. 20:10), except in 1 Ch. 16:7, which employs a circumscription with 
byad. In some texts nätan directly governs an infinitive without l° (with /ö’ in Nu. 
21:23; Job 9:18; Ps. 55:23[22]; without negation in Ex. 16:3; Nu. 20:21; 2 S. 
19:1[18:33]). Two of these texts (Ex. 16:3; 2 S. 19:1[18:33]) use the expression mi- 
yittén, which B. Jongeling and M. Z. Kaddarı have examined. This expresses an 
(un)fulfillable wish, though the precise meaning depends on the specific nuance of the 
verb nätan and the construction itself. 


5. Idiomatic Usage. The verb nätan also occurs in various idiomatic expressions, 
which are frequent and sometimes problematical. 

The expression nätan pänäw is already attested in Mari,’ Ugarit (ytn pnm),® and in 
Amarna letters from Byblos,’ Tyre,!® and Jerusalem.!! It means “turn around” or 
“turn,” and is used in Ugaritic with ‘m, in the letters from ARM and EA with ana, in 
Lev. 17:10; 20:3,6; 26:17; Ezk. 14:8; 15:7 with b°, in Gen. 30:40 and Dnl. 9:3 with ‘el, 
in Dnl. 10:15 with the accusative and an enclitic -h, and in 2 Ch. 20:3 with l° + infini- 
tive. 

The phrase nätan ‘al yad means “entrust to.” It occurs in Gen. 42:37; 2 K. 12:16 
[15]; 22:5,7,9; 1 Ch. 29:8; 2 Ch. 34:10,17; CD 14:13. In contrast, nätan ‘al yad in Gen. 


7. C.-F. Jean, ed., Lettres diverses. ARM II (1950), 57, 7. 
8. WUS, no. 2230, 2. 

9. EA, 73:37f.; 117:20f. 

10. EA, 148:9f., 26f.; 150:4f.; 151:19f., 23f., 69f.; 155:27f. 
ll. EA, 286:53; 288:49f. 
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41:42; Ezk. 16:11; and 23:42 (mss.) means “put (a ring) on someone’s hand” in the lit- 
eral and material sense. 

The syntagma nätan yäd b° in Ex. 7:4; IQM 12:11; and 19:3 has become a simple 
variation of Salah yād b® (Gen. 37:22; 1 S. 24:7,11[6,10]; 26:9; etc.) with the meaning 
“Jay violent hands upon a person.” The original sense of this phrase was probably “go 
to some effort,” “take in hand,” like ida nadänu in Babylonian.'* By contrast, nätan 
yäd with }° (2 Ch. 30:8) or tahat (1 Ch. 29:24) or with Z° + infinitive (Ezr. 10:19) means 
“surrender (oneself),” “subject oneself to someone,” or “give in to someone.” Thus 
does Jehonadab “subject himself’ to Jehu (2 K. 10:15), and the members of the 
Davidic court “subject themselves” to Solomon (1 Ch. 29:24). In both these cases, 
“giving one’s hand” indicates that a person declares himself to be a vassal of the ruler, 
accepts the ruler, and acknowledges his authority. Ezk. 17:18 alludes in the same sense 
to King Zedekiah, who “had subjected himself” to Babylon by acknowledging Nebu- 
chadnezzar as ruler (cf. 2 K. 24:17). In an analogous fashion the people are invited to 
“yield themselves to Yahweh” (2 Ch. 30:8). In Jer. 50:15 nät“na yadah means simply 
that Babylon “has surrendered.” The phrase nätannü yäd in Lam. 5:6 can be translated 
exactly the same: “We have subjected ourselves to Egypt and Assyria in order to eat 
our fill of bread.” According to Ezr. 10:19, those priests who had married foreign 
women “give in” (wayyittnü yädäm) and agree to send their wives away. This 
syntagma also occurs in a Neo-Assyrian text, doubtlessly under the influence of a West 
Semitic language: idéni ana mitüti nittidin, “we have given in to death” (cf. Ezk. 
31:14).13 This idiomatic usage of ndtan yād must be distinguished from Gen. 38:28, 
which refers to the actual gesture of extending one’s hand, and from Isa. 56:5, where 
yäd refers to a stela or monument (cf. 1 S. 15:12; 2 S. 18:18).!4 

One of the most frequently attested syntagmas is nätan b©yad, meaning “deliver over,” 
usually “to the favor or disfavor” of someone else (Gen. 9:2; Ex. 23:31; Lev. 26:25; Nu. 
21:2,34; Dt. 1:27; 2:24,30; 3:2f.; 7:24; 19:12; 20:13; 21:10; Josh. 2:24; 6:2; 7:7; 8:1,7,18; 
10:8,19,30,32; 11:8; 21:44; 24:8,11; Jgs. 1:2,4; 2:14,23; 3:10,28; 4:7,14; 6:1; 7:2,7,9, 
14f.; 8:3,7; 9:29; 11:21,30,32; 12:3; 13:1; 15:2,12f.; 16:23f.; 18:10; 20:28; 1 S. 14:10,12, 
37; 17:47; 23:4,14; 24:5,11[4,10]; 26:23; 28:19; 30:23; 2 S. 5:19; 16:8; 21:9; 1 K. 18:9; 
20:13,28; 22:6,12,15; 2 K. 3:10,13,18; 13:3; 17:20; 18:30; 19:10; 21:14; 1 Ch. 5:20; 
14:10; 22:18; 2 Ch. 13:16; 16:8; 18:5,11,14; 24:24; 28:5,9; 36:17; Ezr. 9:7; Neh. 9:24, 
27,30; Job 9:24; Ps. 78:61; 106:41; Isa. 36:15; 37:10; 47:6; Jer. 20:4f.; 21:7,10; 22:25; 
26:24; 27:6; 29:21; 32:2f.,24f.,28,36,43; 34:2f.,20f.; 37:17; 38:3,16,18f.; 39:17; 43:3; 
44:30; 46:24,26; Lam. 1:14; Ezk. 7:21; 11:9; 16:39; 21:36[31]; 23:9,28; 31:11; 39:23; 
Dnl. 1:2; 11:11; CD 1:6; 1QpHab 4:7f.; 9:6f.,10; 11QT 62:9; 63:10).'> The cry “Yahweh 


12. Altbabylonische Briefe in Umschrift und Übersetzung, Il, 130, 14; F. Thureau Dangin, 
“L’Exaltation d’IStar,”” RA 11 (1914) 147, 7; cf. CAD, XI/1, 52. 

13. R. F. Harper, ABL, XI, 1238, r. 18. 

14. > T° yäd, V, 422f. 

15. Cf. W. Richter, Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Richterbuch. BBB 18 
(21966), 21ff.; J. G. Plöger, Literarkritische, formgeschichtliche und stilkritische Untersuch- 
ungen zum Deuteronomium. BBB 26 (1967), 61ff. 
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has given... into your hands” belongs to the language of holy war. On the basis of an af- 
firmative divine decision, the leader proclaimed this before the battle.!6 The same expres- 
sion can also contain the idea of mediation or of services rendered, meaning then “give 
something over to someone” (Gen. 27:17; 30:35; 32:17[16]; 39:4,8,22; Ex. 10:25: 2 S. 
10:10; 1 K. 15:18; 1 Ch. 19:11; 2 Ch. 34:16; Ps. 10:14; Isa. 22:21; Arad ostracon 17:8f.). 
The idiomatic sense of b“yad as “through the mediation of” becomes clear in Lev. 26:46 
and Neh. 10:30(29), where nätan b*yad möseh must be translated “give through the me- 
diation of Moses.” In some texts nätan byad must be understood in the material sense of 
“hand over,” almost with the nuance “by one’s own hand.” This is the case in the pas- 
sages referring to a cup (Gen. 40:13; Ezk. 23:31), trumpets and jars (Jgs. 7:16), a sword 
(Ex. 5:21; Ezk. 21:16[11]; 30:24), or a bill of divorce (Dt. 24:1,3). 

The expression nätan libbé'’ with l° followed by an infinitive occurs only in ex- 
tremely late texts (1 Ch. 22:19; 2 Ch. 11:16; Eccl. 1:13,17; 8:16; Dnl. 10:12). This ex- 
pression (occurring also with Sift, Prov. 22:17) means “devote oneself to” or “get to 
work on,” and should not be confused with the similar expression nätan libbö l° with a 
dative object (Eccl. 7:21; 8:9), “pay attention to, apply one’s mind to,” synonymous 
with Sit libbö l€ (2 S. 13:20; Ps. 48:14[13]; Prov. 27:23; Jer. 31:21; cf. 1 S. 4:20; Ps. 
62:11[10]) or el (Job 7:17), with sim libbö I° (Dt. 32:46; 1 S. 9:20; Ezk. 40:4; cf. Ezk. 
44:5) or el (Ex. 9:21; 1 S. 25:25; 2 S. 18:3; Job 2:3; 34:14), or also ‘al (Job 1:8; Hag. 
1:5,7; cf. Hag. 2:15,18; Zec. 7:12). The analogous expression nätan rö’S with l° + in- 
finitive (Neh. 9:17; cf. Nu. 14:4) means “decide” to do something. 


Ill. Legal and Commercial Usage. 

|. Compensation. The verb nätan is frequently used in the juridical sphere, where it 
exhibits a variety of meanings. In the Covenant Code (Ex. 21:19,22), ndtan has the 
sense of “pay” (cf. 21:32: nätan kesep), or, better, “compensate.” The legal regulations 
in Ex. 21 address on the one hand fights that result in one of the adversaries becoming 
bedridden or invalid (vv. 18f.), and on the other hand a miscarriage caused when a 
woman is harmed by one of the combatants (v. 22). In both cases it is impossible to re- 
turn things to their original condition, or to repair the damage by providing the 
wronged person with an equivalent in natura. The lawgiver here does not use the verb 
Sillém, which is used consistently in 21:33-22:14(15) in the sense of “restore.” The 
condition of being an invalid on the one hand, and the loss of a fetus on the other, can- 
not be directly restored. Hence the invalid and the husband of the woman miscarrying 
must receive a sum of money or natural goods as compensation for the irreparable con- 
sequences of the violence. In the case of the crippled person, the one who has struck 
him must šibtô yittén, “pay (or compensate) his lameness” (21:19). In the case of the 
pregnant woman, the perpetrator is to bow to the demands of the wronged husband 
wenätan biplilim, “and pay” or “provide compensation for the misdeed.” The same in- 
terpretation is required in 4Q158 9:5, where bplylyym should be understood as an ab- 


16. Cf. G. von Rad, Holy War in Ancient Israel (Eng. trans., Grand Rapids, 1991), 42. 
17. > 37 léb (VII, 399-437). 
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stract plural of p°lîlî (cf. Job 31:11,28).!8 The b? in bplylyym is a bë pretii, and is fre- 
quently associated with nätan. 

The verb nätan is also used with the prep. tahat in formulating the lex talionis (Ex. 
21:23-25; cf. Dt. 19:21). This indicates that in such cases nātan connotes “give up, sac- 
rifice”: “And if any harm follows, then you shall give life for life, eye for eye, etc.” The 
lawgiver here is doubtlessly demanding compensation that restores the balance be- 
tween the wronged family and that of the perpetrator. 


2. Remuneration for Work. Payment for work or service is also designated by nätan. 
The direct object is then sakär (Gen. 30:18,28; Ex. 2:9; Dt. 24:15; 1 K. 5:20[6]; Jon. 
1:3; cf. Zec. 11:12 yhb), “wages,” “fees,” which sometimes is not explicitly mentioned 
(Gen. 30:31), though also p“'ullä (Isa. 61:8), “recompense, remuneration,” “wages,” or 
quite simply kesep (Jgs. 16:5; 17:10; 2 S. 18:11), “money.” Such work or service can 
include watching over a flock (Gen. 30:28,31; cf. Zec. 11:12), committing an act of be- 
trayal (Jgs. 16:5), fulfilling priestly functions (Jgs. 17:10), murdering an enemy (2 S. 
18:11), nursing an infant (Ex. 2:9), felling trees (1 K. 5:20[6]), and transporting some- 
one by ship (Jon. 1:3). 

The wages for hired labor can also be designated by mattat. This is the case in Prov. 
25:14, where one should perhaps read mattat Sakir (instead of Seger) and translate “so 
is aman who boasts of paying wages,” an allusion to the meager wages earned by hired 
labor. The expression nätan mattat in | K. 13:7 similarly means “pay wages,” in this 
case those of the healer (1 K. 13:6). An analogous case is found in Gen. 20:14,16-18, 
where Abimelech gives Abraham sheep and money, apparently so that through Abra- 
ham’s intercession he and the women of his harem, all of whom were struck with infer- 
tility, might be healed. The expression ndtan kesep (Gen. 20:16) often means “pay” 
(Gen. 23:13; Ex. 21:32; Jgs. 16:5; 17:10; 28. 18:11; 1 K. 21:2). The mattänöt, “gifts,” 
can also refer to presents or sums of money given to someone to insure his assistance 
(Prov. 15:27; Eccl. 7:7). Wages for sacral prostitution are given a specific name: ‘etnd 
(Hos. 2:14[12]) or ‘etnan (Dt. 23:19[18]; Ezk. 16:31,34,41), an expression the prophets 
also apply metaphorically to Israel (Hos. 9:1), Samaria (Mic. 1:7), and Tyre (Isa. 
23:17f.). The prostitute asked her client md-titten-li, “what will you give me?” (Gen. 
38:16), and she “had him paid” (Hos. 8:9f.; denominated hiphil *hitin, attested once, 
and only in this context).!9 


3. Sale. In contractual and commercial law, nätan can mean “sell.” Although this 
meaning is certainly included in the syntagma nätan b*kesep (Gen. 23:9b; Dt. 2:28; 
14:25; 1 K. 21:6,15; 1 Ch. 21:22; Ezk. 27:12), “give for money,” nätan alone can also 
have this meaning. This is particularly the case in the narrative of the patriarch’s pur- 
chase of the burying place in Hebron (Gen. 23:4,9a,11).2° This emerges clearly from 


18. Cf. GK, §124f. 

19. On the hiphil see I.2 above. 

20. Cf. H. Petschow, “Die neubabylonische Zwiegesprächsurkunde und Genesis 23,” JCS 19 
(1965) 103-20. 
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the context, since not only does the process take place /'@ne b*né ‘ammi, i.e., in the 
presence of witnesses (Gen. 23:11), but the narrative also goes on to report the discus- 
sion concerning the price of the field (vv. 12-16) and the payment of the sum agreed on 
(v. 16). The verb nätan is already attested with this meaning in the ancient episode in 
Jgs. 8:5f. This becomes clear in the response of the officials of Succoth, who fear they 
will not be paid and ask mockingly whether the cup (kap), i.e., the fate (cf. Ps. 11:6; 
16:5), of the Midianites is already in Gideon’s hand. A third passage attesting nätan in 
the sense of “sell” (1 K. 9:11b-14) uses the verb 3 times with this meaning. The twenty 
cities ceded to Hiram are not given to him as a present but rather are sold for a price of 
120 talents of gold, which the king of Tyre sends to Solomon (1 K. 9:14). This notion 
of “selling” or “exchanging” also occurs in 1 K. 21:2-4,6, not only in vv. 6 and 15 in 
the expression nätan b*kesep; v. 2 already makes clear that Ahab wishes to acquire 
Naboth’s vineyard by trading it for a better one or by buying it at its value. If nätan 
b*kesep means “sell,” then correspondingly nätan kesep b? means “buy” (Dt. 14:26). 


4. Exchange. The verb nätan is also used with b? pretii when the intended meaning 
is “exchange”; this qualification, signaled by the preposition, enables one to distin- 
guish between sale and exchange (1 K. 21). According to Lam. 1:11, the people, in 
their search for bread, “trade (nätan) their treasures for food (b*° 6kel).” Joel 4:3(3:3) 
mentions the interlopers who traded (nätan) young boys for harlots (bazzönä). An 
analogous notion is found in the Phoenician inscription of Kilamuwa, which alleges 
that the Assyrian king “gave a maid for a lamb, a man for a garment” (Imt ytn bš wgbr 
bswt).*! 

Ezk. 27:12-22 recalls the practice of barter in the international trade carried on by 
Tyre; here the syntagma nätan b? appears in the sense of “exchange for.” In 3 instances 
here the direct object of nätan is *izz@bönim (27:12,14,22), twice also introduced by b® 
pretii (vv. 16,19; cf. also vv. 27,33). This is probably an expression borrowed from the 
Phoenician (cf. Ugar. ‘db, “prepare”; OSA ‘db, “set up”),?* referring to manufactured 
goods, which are exchanged for raw materials, specialty foods, valuable fabrics, pre- 
cious stones, slaves, or livestock. In the same text the word ma“räb, which as in Ara- 
maic refers to a ship’s cargo,” is twice the direct object of nätan (Ezk. 27:13,17), and 
is introduced once by b° pretii (v. 19; cf. also vv. 9,25,27,33f.). 

The notion of exchange is also associated with nätan in 1 K. 10:10,13, verses that in 
the original narrative appeared in direct succession. The correspondence of gifts be- 
tween the queen of Sheba and King Solomon in reality constitutes an exchange of the 
sort commonly practiced among kings at the international level; cf. also I K. 
5:24f.(10f.), where Hiram supplies (häya nöten) Solomon with cedar and cypress 
wood in exchange for 20,000 kör of wheat and 20,000 bat (LXX) of olive oil yearly. 

The metaphor of exchange occurs in Cant. 8:7 and Job 2:4. The aphorism in Cant. 


21. KAI, 24:8; ANET, 654. 
22. Beeston, 12f. 

23. AP. 2:5. 

24. Zaccagnini, 117-24. 
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8:7 mentions the man who “gives all the wealth of his house for love (bä’ah“bä)” 
(without attaining it); and in Job 2:4 Satan asserts that a person will give everything 
that belongs to him “for his life (b®‘ad napsö).” The compound prep. b’d here is noth- 
ing other than an amplified b* pretii. 


5. Loan. The verb ndtan is also used with b° pretii in the phrases ndtan b*neSek (Lev. 
25:37; Ps. 15:5; Ezk. 18:8,13)*> and nätan bmarbit (Lev. 25:37), both of which mean 
“Joan at interest.” The word > "W3 nesek refers to a contract that fixes the sum to be re- 
paid, whereby the interest due on the date of payment is already figured in. In contrast, 
marbit or tarbit fixes the amount of capital loaned out and the rate of interest.2° The direct 
object of nätan in the phrase nätan b*neSek (Lev. 25:37; Ps. 15:5) is kesep, "money, and 
in nätan b“marbit (Lev. 25:37) Okel, “grain.” Since money and grain are the commodities 
most frequently loaned, however, one should not conclude from the ancient legal maxim 
in Lev. 25:37 in poetic form that the object of a nesek loan was primarily money and that 
of a tarbit/marbit loan primarily grain (specifically barley). 


6. Wedding Contract. The expression nätan bittö l° isa IPN, “he gave his daughter 
as a wife to PN,” derives similarly from the terminology of contractual law (Gen. 16:3; 
29:28; 30:4,9; 34:8,12; 38:14; 41:45; Dt. 22:16; Josh. 15:16f.; Jgs. 1:12f.; 21:1; 1 S. 
18:17,19,27; 1 K. 2:17,21; 2 K. 14:9; 1 Ch. 2:35; 2 Ch. 25:18; cf. Gen. 29:19,27; 
34:9,16,21; Ex. 22:16[17]; Dt. 7:3; Jgs. 3:6; 1 S. 17:25; Ezr. 9:12; Neh. 10:31[30]; 
13:25; Jer. 29:6; Dnl. 11:17). Even if the marriage was not viewed as a purchase, the 
family of the bride nonetheless had a right to expect financial compensation (Gen. 
34:12; Ex. 22:15f.[14f.]; 1 S. 18:25),27 which might also take the form of services ren- 
dered (Gen. 29:15-30; Josh. 15:16f.; Jgs. 1:12f.; 1 S. 18:17-27; cf. 1 S. 17:25; 2 S. 
3:14). 

In the narrative of the two marriages of Jacob, Laban is to give him his daughter 
(Gen. 29:19) as a reward (masköret, 29:15; cf. 31:7,41; Ruth 2:12) for services ren- 
dered. At the end of seven years, when Jacob objects to Laban’s deception, Laban 
promises also to give him the younger daughter “for the work” (ba“bödä) he will per- 
form for him in seven additional years (Gen. 29:27). The b® in ba“bödä is a b? pretii, 
and is part of the full formula of the wedding contract: nätan bittö IfPN IF'issä 


(1 5. 18:25; 2 5. 3:14). 

In addition to the möhar or its equivalent, we encounter in mattän another “gift” 
ex marito (mentioned in Gen. 34:12 after möhar). This ıs presumably an equivalent 
to Akk. nudunnü, which was a kind of dowry (morning gift) or widow’s settlement.* 
It is uncertain whether Gen. 24:53a refers to this mattän, since the jewelry offered to 


25. Cf. KTU, 4.682, 3f., 12. 

26. E. Lipifiski, “Nesek and tarbit in the Light of Epigraphic Evidence,” OLP 10 (1979) 133- 
41. 

27. > "INA möhar (VII, 142-49). 

28. Cf. AHw, II, 800b; CAD, XI/2, 310. 
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Rebekah more likely corresponds to the dumägü of Middle Assyrian laws.?? Such 
jewelry was intended to adorn the bride (cf. Isa. 61:10) and was given over to her to 
use only during the marriage. In contrast, the migdänöt given to Rebekah’s brothers 
and mother could be möhar (Gen. 24:53b). The latter, like the widow's settlement 
and the groom’s present, must be distinguished from the Si//ahim, which the father 
gives to his daughter as a dowry (ndtan, | K. 9:16; cf. Mic. 1:14), and which in the 
case of divorce he can take back (Ex. 18:2, ahar Sillüheyhä, “in addition to her 
dowry’). 


7. Gifts. The Priestly texts in the Pentateuch express the notion of promise and be- 
quest of the land through formulas derived from deeds of gift. A comparison of the ex- 
pressions used in Gen. 12:7; 13:15,17; 15:18; 17:8; 24:7 with that in 48:4 (cf. Dt. 1:8; 
Nu. 32:29; 1QS 11:7) yields the following reconstructed formula: ndatatti l*kd ül®- 
zar “kd 'ah“reykä ‘et-(kol-)ha Gres hazzö't (la)“huzzat ‘6lam/ad ‘6lam, “to you and to 
your descendants after you I will give this (entire) land for an everlasting possession/ 
forever.” The actual Priestly influence appears only in the usage of zar"kä instead of 
bäneykä, which occurs in Dt. 1:36 and in attested legal procedure. This formula is in 
fact a parallel to that found in Aramaic deeds of gifts from Elephantine: “This house 
and land I give to you (yhbth) for my lifetime and after my death; you have full rights 
over it from this day for ever, and your children after you.” A similar formula appears 
in a deed of gift from Nahal Hever: “as a free gift, I, Simeon, give (yhbt) to you, Mir- 
iam, all that I possess in Mahoza.. . ; I give [it] (yhbt) to you as a gift in perpetuity 
(mint ‘Im).”?! The specification “as a free gift” occurs frequently in the Aramaic docu- 
ments: brhmn,32 brhmh,>3 rhmt,*4 or mn r'wty.?5 But such formulations have no equiva- 
lent in the Priestly texts regarding the giving of the land. 

Gen. 13:14f.,17 show that the giving of the land to Abraham has immediate legal 
status. The passage in question is actually alluding to the double rite of taking posses- 
sion of the land, namely, to the circumspection and circumlocution of the entire area.?® 
lQapGen is particularly interested in the execution of this rite by Abraham, who tra- 
verses the promised land (21:8-20), as described in Gen. 15:18. A variation in Ex. 
32:13(12), where wnäh“la l‘öläm is used instead of la“huzzat ‘6lam (Gen. 17:8; 
48:4), shows that the Priestly authors borrowed their formula from deeds of gift mortis 
causa. In such deeds, a paterfamilias bequeaths, prior to his own death, an inheritance 
to one or several of his descendants (cf. Ezk. 46:16). Here the Priestly authors remain 
loyal to an older tradition also attested in Deuteronomy, where one repeatedly encoun- 


29. Pl. A, §§25, 26, 38. 

30. AP. 8:8f.; cf. 13:7f.; 25:8f.; BMAP. 4:4f. 

31. Y. Yadin, “Expedition D — The Cave of Letters,” JEJ 12 (1962) 241ff. 
32. AP. 18:2; 25:11, 14; 43:3; BMAP. 4:4, 12; 7:41; 9:5, 12, 16f.; 10:9. 

33. BMAP. 6:14. 

34. AP. 9:6f.; BMAP. 12:26, 31. 

35. See pap?HevB ar 3. 

36. Cf. D. Daube, Studies in Biblical Law (Cambridge, 1947), 25-39. 
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ters the expression hääres "Ser YHWH "löheykä nöten l kā nah“lä, “the land that 
Yahweh your God gives you for an inheritance” (Dt. 4:21; 15:4; 19:10; 21:23; 24:4; 
25:19; 26:1; cf. 3:18; 4:38; 20:16; 29:7[8]; Josh. 11:23). 

The giving of land has a counterpart in Gen. 17:7f.; the bequest of the land, which is 
the object of the covenant (cf. Ex. 6:4), is bound to the obligation to acknowledge 
Yahweh as God: lihyét I*ka le’löhim (Gen. 17:7; Lev. 22:33; 25:38; 26:45; cf. Gen. 
17:8). The question is whether this expression does not derive originally from the for- 
mula of bequest mortis causa, as might be suggested by Gen. 17:18 and Lev. 25:38. If 
one considers that 1 S. 28:13 refers to the spirit of the deceased as “*/6him (doubtlessly 
a reference to the cult of the dead),*’ then it is possible that lihyör l°kā le’löhim origi- 
nally contained an obligation directed to the recipient to provide for the interment of 
the donor after death. In the meantime, it is certain that the Priestly authors applied this 
expression to the cult of Yahweh, who had just bequeathed the land; it is thus to be ex- 
pected that the recipients, namely, Abraham and his descendants, would provide for 
Yahweh’s cult. Thus although this gift made in perpetuity did not become a qualified 
bequest, it did imply obligations that the recipient had over against the donor. In this 
case such obligations involved loyalty to the conditions of the covenant, conditions 
God fixes through the bequest. This view of covenant and the bequest of the land is re- 
flected in the LXX translation of brit by diathéké, which can refer both to an act of be- 
quest mortis causa as well as to a testament or will in the usual sense. From this one 
may conclude that an uninterrupted tradition linked the Greek translation with the 
Priestly authors of the Pentateuch. 

A bequest during the lifetime of the donor (outside the covenantal context) occurs in 
Gen. 25:6. Abraham “gives gifts” (ndtan mattänöt) to the sons of his concubines 
(pilagSim).°* The text specifies that he did this “while he was still living” (bödennü 
hay), and that he sent them away “to the detriment of” (mé‘al; cf. Jgs. 16:19f.) his heir 
Isaac. At issue is a bequest of movable goods to which Abraham’s natural sons would 
have had no claim after his death. The same expression, nätan mattänä, appears twice 
in Ezk. 46:16f. A mattänä that a prince gives to one of his sons is to be viewed as an 
advance on that son’s inheritance (nah“lä). By contrast, a mattänä given to a prince’s 
servant does not become that servant’s property. According to 2 Ch. 21:3, the mattänöt 
are gifts of movable and immovable goods the king offers to his younger sons, while to 
the firstborn, Jehoram, he gives the kingdom itself. It thus seems that the expression 
nätan mattänä everywhere refers to anticipatory gifts from an inheritance involving 
also an apportionment of the estate. In contrast, the semantic scope of mattänä itself is 
broader; the nöten mattänöt (Sir. 3:17) seems to be simply a generous person, unless 
the issue is that his generosity extends so far as to include giving away parts of his in- 
heritance. 


37. Cf. KTU, 1.17, I, 26-33; II, 1-8, 16-23. 
38. Cf. J. P. Brown, “Literary Contexts of the Common Hebrew-Greek Vocabulary,” JSS 13 
(1968) 166-69. 
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IV. Cultic Usage. 

|. Sacrifice. The use of nätan in the cultic sphere in the sense of “consecrate” or 
“sacrifice” is extremely old, though the exact meaning depends on the specific situa- 
tion in which it occurs. In 1 S. 1:11 Hannah vows to “give” her child to Yahweh for his 
entire life if God will but send her a son. The meaning here is governed by the recipro- 
cal nature of the process. If God “will give an offspring” (nätan zera‘; cf. Gen. 15:3; 
38:9), then the mother will “give” him to Yahweh. Hence the syntagma nätan I° YHWH 
is detached here from its technical meaning, something also indicated by the parallel- 
ism with the double use of Sd‘al in vv. 26f. (cf. vv. 17,20; 2:20). The ritualistic formula 
of Hannah’s vow is more likely mörä 16° ya“leh ‘al-ro’$6 (1 S. 1:11), “no razor shall 
touch his head,” which is identical with the formula in Jgs. 13:5 (cf. 16:17) and synon- 
ymous with ta‘ar lö’-ya“bör 'al-rö’$ö (Nu. 6:5). This is a reference to the Nazirites, 
with which, however, the rest of the narrative and the consecration of an offspring to 
God exhibit no visible connection. 

This is not the case with nätan I “YHWH in the sacrificial regulation found in Ex. 
22:28b,29b(29b,30b): b*kör bäneykä titten-li, “the firstborn of your sons you shall give 
to me... seven days he shall be with his mother; on the eighth day you shall give him to 
me.” Such a gift to the deity is normally a sacrifice; compare the ritualistic text from 
Ugarit: yrn § gd§[], “he shall give a sheep as a holy sacrificial gift,” or the Phoenician 
inscription from Lapethos: ytt wyqdst hyt Sgyt... ľdn '$ ly Imlgrt, “I have given many an- 
imals to my Lord Melqart and consecrated them.”* The case cited from 1 S. 1:11 as well 
as the consecration of the n“tinim (see below) show in addition that an interpretation de- 
viating from the ancient law in Ex. 22:28f.(29f.) was possible. One presumably gave the 
law an interpretation acceptable at a later time, or presupposed the usual redeeming of the 
firstlings (cf. 13:12f.; 34:19f.), though the texts say nothing of this. Several passages 
show unequivocally that for the original lawgiver of 22:28b,29b(29b,30b), the term 
nätan included the notion of offering and sacrifice: the tradition of the death of Egypt’s 
firstborn (11:5; 12:12,29f.; Ps. 78:51; 105:36; 135:8; 136:10); the sacrifice of the male 
firstborn of the clean animals (Ex. 13:15b; Nu. 18:17; Dt. 15:19-21), which is connected 
with that of the male firstborn; the obligation of redeeming the firstlings (Ex. 13:13b; 
34:20b; Nu. 18:15); and the choice between redeeming and slaughtering the firstborn of 
the ass (Ex. 34:20) unsuitable for sacrifice. The same applies to the expressions gaddes-li 
(Ex. 13:2a; cf. Nu. 3:13), yagribü I° YHWH (Nu. 18:15), zabah l° (Ps. 106:37f.), and kol- 
peter rehem lî (Ex. 34:19a; cf. 13:12b), summarized succinctly as /? hd’ in 13:2b. This is 
corroborated by the formulation of Jephthah’s vow, who promises to sacrifice to Yahweh 
the first person who greets him upon his return: w°hā'â I’YHWH, “that person will be 
Yahweh’s” (Jgs. 11:31; cf. Nu. 3:12f.). 

We encounter yet another use of nätan in the sacral context in Lev. 20:2-4 and I Ch. 
21:23. In 1 Ch. 21:23 the Chronicler has replaced the pregnant formula habbägär 
lä’ölä from 2 S. 24:22 with nätatt! habbägär lä’ölä, “I give oxen for burnt offerings.” 


39. KTU, 1.104, 12; cf. 1.119, 6. 
40. KAI, 43:9. 
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The same syntactical construction occurs 3 times in Lev. 20:2-4, a section possibly ap- 
pended by the Priestly redactor: nätan mizzar‘ö lammölek, “give one of his offspring 
for the mdlek sacrifice.” In Lev. 20:5 a later redactor who no longer knew the meaning 
of the word mik and understood ntn Imik in the same sense as ntn LYHWH added the 
gloss liz@nöt ‘ah*ré hammölek. The expression ntn (m)zr‘w Imik, characterized by the 
Priestly use of zr‘ in the sense of “offspring,’*! was in any case not an authentic for- 
mula of the mölek ritual. This formula rather took the form he“*bir b*nö/bittö (ba és) 
lammölek (Lev. 18:21; 2 K. 23:10; Jer. 32:35) or he*bir b*nö/bittö ba’es (Dt. 18:10; 
2 K. 16:3; 17:17; 21:6; 23:10; 2 Ch. 28:3[LXX, Syr.]; 33:6; Ezk. 20:31; 23:37[LXX, 
Syr.]; cf. Nu. 31:23). One can also reconstruct the formula he*bir kol-peter-rehem 
(lammölek) (Ex. 13:12; Ezk. 20:26, where /mik was read as /m‘n), referring to the sacri- 
fice of the firstborn. 

Deriving from a context different from its present one, Lev. 18:21 combines the 
Priestly expression ntn mzr‘w Imik with the ritualistic formula A’byr Imik, yielding 
mizzar “kG 16’-tittén l®ha“bir lammölek, “you shall not give any of your offspring to 
devote them by fire to Molech”; cf. the similar passage Ezk. 20:26,31, where mattänä 
replaces the verb nätan. In two parallel sentences, wa “tammé’ ‘6tam b*matt“nötäm par. 
beha“bir.... lammölek ‘6Simém (instead of [’ma‘an “Simmém; cf. Ps. 5:11),4* Ezk. 
20:26 explains why God gave the people the offensive laws: “that I might defile them 
through their gifts and through the offering of all firstborn by fire to Molech.” A simi- 
lar parallelism occurs in v. 31, where it is clear that mattdnd refers to the sacrifice of 
the firstborn or of children in general. Hence the term nätan is attested in the terminol- 
ogy of the mölek sacrifice at least since the beginning of the 6th century, though it is 
possible that a contamination of two different formulae already took place in that ep- 
och: one, a formula for the sacrifice of the male firstborn, taking the form ndtan b*kör 
bänim/kol-peter-rehem IYHWH (Ex. 22:28b,29b[29b,30b]; 13:12); the other a for- 
mula for the sacrificial consecration of a son or daughter, whose full form seems to 
have been he “bir benö/bittö ba és lammölek. In the first formula nätan can be replaced 
by qdš in the piel (Ex. 13:2a) or hiphil (Nu. 3:13).4° According to Nu. 18:15, nätan 
[’YHWH can also be replaced by the sacrificial formula higrib I° YHWH (cf. Lev. 1:2; 
Ezr. 8:35; Ezk. 46:4, etc.). 

The expression nätan réah nihöah (Ezk. 6:13), lit. “give off pleasing odor,”* de- 
rives from the context of burnt offering (cf. Gen. 8:20f.; Ex. 29:18,25; Nu. 15:3, etc.). 
Ezk. 20:28 uses the verb sim instead of nätan,*> although the latter is yet used with 
réah as the direct object in Cant. 1:12; 2:13; 7:14[13]). The verb nätan also occurs in 
the expressions nätan tfrümat YHWH (Ex. 30:14f.; Nu. 18:28; 2 Ch. 31:14),4° and 


41. Cf. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT TV (1966), 273 n. 6. 

42. Cf. GK, $68. 

43. Concerning the parallelism between gd$ and ntn cf. 1 K. 9:7; 2 Ch. 7:20; Neh. 12:47; Jer. 
1:5; KAI, 43:9. 

44. Cf. II.1 above. 

45. Cf. 11.2 above. 

46. Cf. W. von Soden, “Mirjäm-Marıa (Gottes-Geschenk),” UF 2 (1970) 269-70. 
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nätan t“rümä I° YHWH (Nu. 15:21; cf. 18:19). This combination with friimd, “contri- 
bution, offering (something lifted off, separated),” occurs less frequently than those 
with the equivalent verbs herim (Ex. 35:24; Nu. 15:19; 18:19,26,28f.; Ezk. 45:1; 
48:20) and hebt’ (Ex. 35:5,21,24; Dt. 12:6,11; 2 Ch. 31:10,12; Neh. 10:40[39]). 


2. Consecratory Offerings. Some texts invite one to “give Yahweh käböd” (in addi- 
tion to nätan [1 S. 6:5; Jer. 13:16] one also encounters here yähab [1 Ch. 16:28f.; Ps. 
29:1f.; 96:7f.|*’ and sim [Josh. 7:19; Isa. 42:12]), to “give Yahweh téda” (Josh. 7:19; 
Ezr. 10:11), to “give him ‘6z” (Ps. 68:35[34]; cf. 1 Ch. 16:28; Ps. 29:1; 96:7), and to 
“give his name käböd” (Mal. 2:2). The psalmist invites Yahweh himself to “give kabéd 
to his name” (Ps. 115:1), and Yahweh in his own turn assures that he will “give his 
käböd to no other” (Isa. 42:8; 48:11). He also “gives” to Solomon “riches (posses- 
sions), kabéd” (1 K. 3:13; 2 Ch. 1:12; cf. also Eccl. 6:2). To those who walk uprightly 
he “gives” favor and käböd (Ps. 84:12[11]). By contrast, the wise person proclaims that 
it is useless to “give käböd to a fool” (Prov. 26:8). 

All these texts use the verb nätan, which as a rule is associated with the notion of a 
transfer of goods. Hence the expression ndtan kabéd, always without the article, origi- 
nated at a time during the semantic evolution of > T1335 käböd when this term referred 
to a “sum” or “totality,” as in the administrative and commercial documents from 
Ugarit.*8 Concerning käböd in the sense of “total possessions,” cf. Gen. 31:1; Ps. 
49:17(16); Isa. 10:3; Nah. 2:10(9). “Giving Yahweh käböd” thus means that one sub- 
jects oneself completely to his will and acknowledges him as Lord. 

The primary sense of this expression was perhaps quite concrete, implying a gift 
of all relevant possessions to the temple or their consecration to God through burnt 
offering. This explanation seems corroborated by the narratives in Josh. 7:19-25 and 
1 S. 6:2-15. According to the original intent of these narratives, all the riches that 
Achan had taken, and the box with the golden objects that the Philistines wanted to 
offer as a guilt offering, were added to Yahweh’s treasury (Josh. 6:19,24; 7:23; 1 S. 
6:8,11). A comparison between Josh. 7:19 and Ezr. 10:11 also shows that the un- 
masked perpetrator must “give Yahweh tödä.” The expression nätan tödä is likely 
synonymous with hébi’ tödä (2 Ch. 29:31; Jer. 17:26; 33:11) and gitter tôdâ (Am. 
4:5), referring probably to a thanksgiving offering; in the present instance this offer- 
ing gives thanks that God has exposed the source of evil. The two sentences sim-nä’ 
käböd I°YHWH .. . w°ten-l6é tödä (Josh. 7:19) are by no means inviting the perpetra- 
tor to sing a song of praise, but rather are demanding that he give everything over to 
Yahweh and offer him a sacrifice (cf. Ps. 50:23a). One would need to inquire 
whether this double rite does not derive ultimately from the tradition of holy war. 
Here, too, the spoils seized from the enemy are added to Yahweh’s treasury, and as 
thanks for the victory one sacrifices to Yahweh the small livestock taken as spoil. 


47. Cf. 3 Apoc. Bar. 2:17f. 
48. M. Liverani, “kbd nei testi amministrativi ugaritici ['consistenza complessiva’ |,” UF 2 
(1970) 89-108. 
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This explanation finds support in | S. 15:15,21, despite Samuel’s own condemnation 
in v. 22 (cf. also 1 S. 6:14). 

In the course of its semantic development, käböd was associated with the notion of 
“wealth”; cf. ndtan käböd in 1 K. 3:13; 2 Ch. 1:12; Ps. 84:12(11); Prov. 26:8; Eccl. 6:2. 
In contrast, in Ezk. 39:21 the expression is intended in the specific meaning given it by 
Ezekiel and the Priestly tradition; w®ndtatti 'et-k“bödi baggöyim thus means “and I will 
set my glory among the nations.” 

According to Ps. 84:12(11), God “gives” hen wekäböd. The term hën is the direct 
object of nätan in Gen. 39:21; Ex. 3:21; 11:3; 12:36; Ps. 84:12(11); Prov. 3:34; 13:15, 
suggesting that at times hen has a relatively concrete meaning. Indeed, the eben hen 
(Prov. 17:8) is a “valuable stone,” and the liwyat hen (Prov. 1:9; 4:9) “a fair garland.” 
The expression nätan hen probably means “to make precious,” a meaning rendering 
the maxims in Prov. 3:34 and 13:15 more comprehensible. 

The expression nätan käböd l°YHWH is related to nätan ré’sit l©YHWH, “give to 
Yahweh the first/best” (Nu. 18:12; Dt. 18:4; Ezk. 44:30; cf. Nu. 15:21), a formula in 
which nätan can be replaced by hébi’ (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Dt. 26:10; Neh. 10:38[37]); cf. 
also nätan ma“Sér, “pay a tenth” (Gen. 14:20; Nu. 18:21,24; Neh. 13:5), though this is 
more commonly expressed with hébi* (Dt. 12:6,11; 2 Ch. 31:5f.,12; Neh. 10:38[37]; 
13:12; Am. 4:4; Mal. 3:10). The firstlings and the tenth belong to the matt°nôt 
godäsim, “holy gifts” (Ex. 28:38), or simply mattänöt (Lev. 23:38; Nu. 18:29) or 
mattän (Nu. 18:11), which one brings to the temple. 


3. Consecration of Slaves. The Solomonic temple doubtlessly had slaves at its dis- 
posal, slaves that Ps. 68:19(18) calls mattänöt. The n“tinim (LXX nathinatoi, nathinim, 
or nathinin), however, are found only in the postexilic temple. The expression is trans- 
lated literally in 1 Ch. 9:2 as hoi dedömenoi, “the given ones,” and Josephus correctly 
indicates their function with hierödouloi,*? as does 3 Ezr. 1:3, where the Greek term 
preserves its original sense of “temple slave.” 

The n“tinim came from Babylon (Ezr. 2:43-54; 8:17,20; Neh. 7:46-56) and were 
counted among the “sons of Solomon’s servants.” Together they constituted a group of 
392 persons (Ezr. 2:58; Neh. 7:60). These “given ones” resided on Ophel near the tem- 
ple (Neh. 3:26,31; 11:21; cf. 1 Ch. 9:2; Ezr. 2:70; Neh. 7:63) and constituted the lowest 
group of sanctuary personnel, serving the Levites (Ezr. 8:20); their names betray in 
part foreign origin (Ezr. 2:43-54; Neh. 7:46-56). Although Ezk. 44:6-9 accuses the Is- 
raelites of having brought foreigners into the temple and of having shifted part of their 
own duties to them, he does not call them n“tinim. It is possible that these verses are re- 
ferring to the same situation in the Second Temple, since Ezk. 44:6-31 must in any case 
be dated in the postexilic period. 

Since the n°tinim come from Babylon and bear a name borrowed from Aramaic 
(< *natin, n“tinayyä‘, Ezr. 7:24), a name then translated by Heb. n“ränim in Ezr. 8:17 
(K); Nu. 3:9; 8:16,19; 18:6; 1 Ch. 6:33(48), one must assume that they originated in 


49. Ant. 11.5.1 §128. 
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Chaldean Babylon. R. P. Dougherty associates them with the institution of the Sirkütu, 
one attested especially under Nabonidus, Cyrus, and Cambyses.> The Sirku, “conse- 
crated one, oblate,” and the Sirkatu, “oblate,” were temple slaves “given” (nadänu) or 
“consecrated” (zukkü) to the deity in order to gain its favor. The origin of these oblates 
varied. They included prisoners of war “given” to the temple by the king; slaves 
“given” to the deity by their masters out of piety; children of insolvent debtors “given” 
to the temple in order to settle debts; and naturally any children issuing from marriages 
between “oblates.” The origin of the n“tinim was probably the same; some might have 
been gifts of Cyrus, others gifts of Babylonian Jews who, while not returning to Jerusa- 
lem itself, nevertheless wanted to demonstrate their bond with the Yahweh temple 
through a significant consecratory gift (cf. Ezr. 1:6; 3 Ezr. 2:9). The 220 n“tinim whom 
Ezra brought along in 458/457 B.c. (Ezr. 8:17,20; cf. 7:7) came from the sanctuary 
(hammägöm)>! in Casiphia, a sanctuary doubtlessly playing a role similar to that of the 
temple at Elephantine, though probably far surpassing the latter, since it was able to 
contribute 38 Levites and 220 n“tinim to Ezra’s train. 

In Jerusalem they resided in a bêt hann“tinim (Neh. 3:31; cf. the bit Sirki of the Bab- 
ylonian oblates). Jerusalem’s n“tinim were placed under the responsibility of one who 
bore the title ‘al-hann®tinim (cf. rab Sirki) and who himself belonged to the class of 
“consecrated ones” (Neh. 11:21). The two mentioned in Neh. 11:21 are supposed to be 
identical with the first two overseers of the n°tinim in Ezr. 2:43 and Neh. 7:46. From 
this one must conclude that the list (Ezr. 2:43-54; Neh. 7:46-56) is not enumerating the 
families of the n@tinim but rather groups or squads commanded by an overseer. 

The Sirkatu of the Ishtar temple in Uruk was marked on the hand by the star of 
Ishtar;>2 Isa. 44:5 also recalls the practice of tattooing the word 1° YHWH, “belonging to 
Yahweh,” on the hand. Since this text dates to the end of the exile and reports that for- 
eigners had [YHWH tattooed on their hands in order to “surname themselves by the 
name of Israel” (y°kunneh; cf. Targ. and Syr.), this practice might be referring to the 
n“tinim, who included many foreigners. Such a practice was already possible in 
Casiphia. Nu. 3:9; 8:19; 18:6 attest an expression deriving probably from the 
consecratory formula of a n®tin, one paralleling Akk. ana Sirküti ana DN nadänu, 
“give to DN for oblate temple service.”>3 Indeed, Nu. 18:6 should be understood as 
“the Levites .. . a gift for Yahweh as consecrated ones” (hallCwiyim . . . mattänä 
n“tünim l°YHWH). In Nu. 3:9 and 8:19 this sentence was altered to read nätan ‘et- 
hallewiyim n“tünim leah rôn, “give the Levites to Aaron as consecrated ones.” Since 
the Levites take the place of the n“tinim here, and Aaron that of Yahweh (cf. Nu. 18:6), 
the consecratory formula of the n“tinim, a formula also familiar to the Priestly redactor, 
must have been nätan PN nftin(ä) l° YHWH, “give PN to Yahweh as a consecrated one.” 

The designation n“tinim was borrowed from the Aramaic vocabulary of Mesopota- 
mia, where n“tin was viewed as the Aramaic equivalent to Sirku. Even if the technical 


50. Pp. 90f. 

51. Cf. A. Causse, Les dispersés d’Israél (Paris, 1929), 26f. 
52. AHw, I, 421b; III, 1155b. 

53. AHw, III, 1217b. 
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use of the word is attested only in the decree of Artaxerxes I documented in Ezr. 7:24, 
the Aramaic PNs natin, natind’, natini, and natinat nonetheless do occur frequently 
and correspond to the names of Akkadian origin, Sirku, Sirkä.>* The oldest attestation 
of the name "na-ti?-n[u] comes from Gozan and is to be dated at the beginning of the 
8th century.?> Since this natin is actually a slave, the use of this personal name might 
attest the existence of the institution of the n“tinayyä’ already in the old Aramaic tem- 
ples. 

In the long run, the presence of foreign slaves in the Jerusalem temple evoked pro- 
test (cf. Ezk. 44:6-9). In response, one tried to attribute the institution of the n“tinim to 
David (Ezr. 8:20); the corresponding relative clause, however, is clearly secondary (the 
Aramaic relative pronoun še occurs only here). An attempt to ascribe the origin of the 
n@tinim to Moses (Nu. 31:30,47), however, does not mention their name. The institu- 
tion of the n“tinim disappeared eventually, and their tasks were discharged by the Le- 
vites (Ezk. 44:10-14). This is dictated in Nu. 3:9; 8:16,19 and 18:2-6 (cf. 1 Ch. 
6:33[48]), possibly allowing the conclusion that the n“rinim, whether Jews by birth or 
through conversion, were ultimately viewed as having a status equal to that of the Le- 
vites. In contrast, the Mishnah maintains that they were to be distinguished from other 
groups in the populace, and places them together with “bastards” and foundlings at the 
bottom of the social ladder (Yebam. 2:4; 6:2; 8:3; 9:3; Qid. 4:1; Mak. 3:1; Hor. 1:4; 
3:8). 

Lipinski 


V. 1. LXX. In rendering nätan, the LXX uses the verb didönai and its com- 
pounds with enormous frequency (qal about 1660 times; niphal 46 times, and 11 
times paradidönai; hophal 6 times). It uses tithénai and its compounds over 220 
times; only sporadically does it use bdllein and its compounds (20 times), kath/ 
(h)istänai (13 times), aphiein, etc. (11 times), poiein (9 times), and tässein, etc. (5 
times). Substantive renderings (apö/doma and others) are unique and lack signifi- 
cance. 


2. Qumran. The number of attestations in the Qumran writings has climbed to 128 
over against Kuhn’s concordance (which lists 58),?6 though many cannot be considered 
because of the corrupt textual situation. Usage corresponds essentially to that in the 
OT. Phrases occurring frequently include “giving insight, etc.” (ndtan bind, da‘at, 
hokmä, riiah, etc.; 1QpHab 2:8; 1QH 10:27; 11:27; 12:12; 13:19; 14:8; 16:11; 17:17; 
18:27[?]; 1QH fr. 3:14; 4Q504 18:2; 4Q511 48-51, II, 1; 11QPs? 18:3; 27:3); “deliver 
over (to the enemy, etc.)” (nätan b“yad; 1QpHab 4:8; 5:4; 9:6,10; CD 1:6; 4QpIsa* 
[4Q161] frs. 8-10 3:8; 4QpPs* [4Q171] 2:20; 4:10; 11QT 62:9; 63:10; cf. 59:19); “hold 


54. See AHw, Ill, 1217a; R. Zadok, On West Semites in Babylonia During the Chaldean and 
Achaemenian Periods (Jerusalem, 1977), 124; W. Kornfeld, Onomastica Aramaica aus Agypten 
(Vienna, 1978), 63. 

55. J. Friedrich, Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf. BAfO 6 (1967), no. 25.2. 

56. Cf. Labuschagne, TLOT, II, 791. 
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court” (nätan mispät; 1QpHab 10:3; 2022 2:4; 4Q185 1-2, 2:2); “give decrees” (nätan 
huggim, \QH 2:37). Outside this expression as well, God is almost exclusively the sub- 
ject of nätan. It is he who gives the land into one’s possession (1QS 11:7; 1Q22 2:2; 
4Q501:1; 11QT 51:16; 55:2,16; 56:12; 60:16; 62:13; 64:13); he gives courage (1QM 
14:6) but also fear (1QH 11:4). He gives supplication (1QH 9:10) but also hymns of 
praise (1QH 11:4). He gives peace and kingship (1QSb 3:5; 4QpGen® [4Q252] 5:4), 
the breath of life (11QPs* 19:4), a strong heart (4Q183 1:2,4), compassion (11QT 
55:11), blessing (11QT 53:3), but also terror (1QS 2:5), etc. The Temple Scroll devi- 
ates from this practice considerably; here, commensurate with the regulations taken 
from Deuteronomy and Leviticus, in half of the occurrences human beings are the im- 
plied subjects. This constitutes a significant difference over against the rest of the writ- 
ings of the Qumran-Essene rules. 


Fabry 





Contents: I. The Root: 1. Etymology; 2. Forms, Distribution; 3. Meaning; 4. Parallel Verbs; 
5. Early Versions. II. Usage: 1. Cultic Reform; 2. Töröt and Parenesis; 3. War; 4. The Prophets; 
5. Cultic Poetry and Wisdom. 


I. The Root. 

l. Etymology. The root nts seems to be unique to Hebrew; no exact equivalent 
has yet been found in any other Semitic language (Eth. nasata?). Although lexi- 
cons draw the comparison with nts, “tear up,” nt‘, “break out,” and > WNI nt$ (cf. 
Arab. natasa) “tear out,” no etymological relationship can be demonstrated. Per- 
haps this involves various expansions of the root nt-, meaning approximately “tear 
away." 


2. Forms, Distribution. The OT attests only verbal forms of this root (42 occur- 
rences); in contrast, cf. the Middle Hebrew subst. n“risä.? Among the verbal stems, 
the gal occurs most frequently (31 times), followed by the piel (7), niphal (2), and 


nätas. R. Bach, “Bauen und Pflanzen,” Studien zur Theologie der alttestamentlichen Uber- 
lieferungen. FS G. von Rad (Neukirchen, 1961), 7-32; J. A. Emerton, “New Light on Israelite 
Religion: The Implications of the Inscriptions from Kuntillet “Ajrud,” ZAW 94 (1982) 2-20; 
J. Halbe, Das Privilegrecht Jahwes Ex 34,10-26. FRLANT 114 (1975), 115f.; S. Herrmann, Die 
prophetischen Heilserwartungen im AT. BWANT 85 (1965), 165-69; E. Jenni, HP, 184; W. Thiel, 
Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), 62-79; > DN hrm 
(V, 199-203). 


1. Cf. 1.4 below. 
2. WIM, Ill, 457f. 
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pual (1). The term nitr“sü in Ezk. 16:39 is a piel form.? The form yurtäs (Lev. 11:35), 
usually taken as hophal, is better understood as qal passive.* 

While nts occurs more frequently in some books (8 times each in Judges and 
2 Kings; 6 in 2 Chronicles, 5 of those piel; 7 in Jeremiah; 3 in Ezekiel), others attest 
only sparse occurrences (1 each in Exodus, Job, Isa. 1-39, and Nahum; 2 each in Levit- 
icus, Deuteronomy, and Psalms). The root is entirely absent from Genesis, Numbers, 
Joshua, 1-2 Samuel, 1 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Proverbs, Isa. 40-66, the Minor 
Prophets (except Nahum?), and the Megilloth. In Nah. 1:6 niss“tü is usually read in- 
stead of nitt“sü.? By contrast, much suggests that an original nitt“sü is to be read in Jer. 
2:15 instead of the traditional niss*t@ (Q), attesting yet another occurrence of nts in Jer- 
emiah. 


3. Meaning. The primary meaning characterizing the use of nts is “break up, demol- 
ish, tear down (an edifice or some construction).” The verb refers to the violent “tear- 
ing down” of houses, towers, walls, entire cities, as well as altars, sanctuaries at high 
places, and other cultic institutions. Apart from a few examples of metaphorical us- 
age, nts refers consistently to the destruction of edifices or objects constructed by hu- 
man hands. The concrete notion of “tearing down” is so strong that the more general 
meaning of “destroy” is wholly inappropriate.’ E. Jenni has tried to show that the gal 
passages emphasize the action itself, while in contrast the piel passages emphasize the 
final condition, i.e., the result of that action (“factitive/resultative” piel). 


4. Parallel Verbs. This specialized meaning distinguishes nts more or less sharply 
from the numerous parallel or complementary verbs of destruction. The closest verb 
semantically is > 097 Ars, “tear down,” often used as a parallel (Jgs. 6:25 next to 
nts in vv. 28,30-32; Ps. 58:7[Eng. v. 6]; Jer. 1:10; 31:38; Ezk. 16:39; 26:12). Al- 
though extremely close to nts, the verb hrs adds on the one hand the semantic ele- 
ment “break through” (Ex. 19:21,24), and on the other hand even more frequently 
the general meaning “destroy, obliterate” (Ex. 15:7; Ps. 28:5; Prov. 29:4; Isa. 49:17; 
Jer. 42:10). One particularly popular parallel word is > 3W $br, “break up, shatter” 
(Ex. 34:13; Dt. 7:5; 12:3; 2 K. 11:18 with 2 Ch. 23:17; 2 K. 23:15 LXX; 25:10,13; 
2 Ch. 31:1; 34:4; $br with hrs in Ex. 23:24). In isolated instances, nts is accompanied 
by the semantically related verbs dgg, “crush” (2 Ch. 34:7), Ath, “beat down” (Ps. 
52:7[5]), ktt, “beat, smash” (2 Ch. 34:7), and rss, “smash up” (2 K. 23:12). “Cut 
down” or “fell” is the meaning of two other verbs used along with nts, on the one 
hand > N93 krt (Ex. 34:13; Jgs. 6:25f.,28,30), and on the other gd‘ (Dt. 7:5; 2 Ch. 
31:1; 34:4,7; with sbr in Ezk. 6:6). One final group of semantically related verbs ap- 
pears in proximity with nts; both > WNI nt$ (Jer. 1:10; 18:7; 31:28) and nsh (Ps. 


3. Contra KBL? and Lisowsky. 

4. Following GK, §§52e, 53u; cf. KBL2, 644; HAL, II, 736. 
5. But see 11.5 below. 

6. See ILS below. 

7. Contra GesB, 531. 
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52:7[5]) as well as ns’ hiphil (Job 19:10) have the meaning “tear out,” offering thus a 
clear contrast to nts, “tear down.” 


5. Early Versions. The various translations of nts in the LXX confirm the special- 
ized meaning of the root just discussed. The most frequent terms are kathairein, 
kataskäptein, and kataspdein; as a rule, the semantically virtually equivalent term Ars 
is translated the same. Similarly, the Vulg. frequently uses destruere (27 times), though 
also subvertere (5 times) and demolire (4), and only rarely dissipare (2), suffodere, 
“undermine” (Jgs. 6:31f.), comminuere, “demolish” (2 K. 10:27), and others. 


Il. Usage. 

1. Cultic Reform. The largest group of occurrences of nts (16) is found in the sum- 
mary reports of the destruction and desecration of Canaanite sanctuaries and cultic ob- 
jects. Summaries similar in form and content — which we will here call “cultic reform 
accounts” — are found in all the historical works with the exception of J. The formu- 
laic expression “putting away foreign gods” (hésir)® in Gen. 35:2; Josh. 24:14,23; Jgs. 
10:16; 1 S. 7:3f. may be understood as a short form of this genre. In connection with an 
etiology of the name Jerubbaal, Jgs. 6:25-32 recounts Gideon’s cultic reform at the 
high place of Ophrah; 6:28,30-32 mention 4 times the tearing down (nts) of Ba‘al’s al- 
tar, and twice the cutting down (krt) of the Asherah (cf. Ars in 6:25).? 1 K. 15:12f. re- 
counts how Asa removed the idols and destroyed the Asherah erected by the queen 
mother (krt, Srp); 2 Ch. 14:2-4 relates much more comprehensively that he “took 
away (hésir) the altars and high places, “broke down” ($br) the pillars, and “hewed 
down” (gd‘) the Asherim. 

2 K. 3:2 recounts succinctly the removal of the pillar of Ba‘al by Jehoram, the son of 
Ahab. Although the account of Jehu’s cultic reform in 2 K. 10:26f. has become textu- 
ally disorganized, it does reveal that both the temple and the pillars of Ba’al were de- 
stroyed (Srp, nts) or desecrated. Such cultic reform also includes the destruction (Srp, 
nts) of the Jerusalem temple of Ba‘al, including its altars and images, by “all the peo- 
ple” (2 Ch. 23:17) or by the ‘am hd Gres (2 K. 11:18) after the fall of Athaliah.'° The 
brief summary report concerning Hezekiah’s reform measures in 2 K. 18:4 mentions 
the removal of the high places, the breaking of the pillars, the cutting down of the 
Asherah, and the demolition of the Nehushtan (hésir, Sbr, krt, ktt); the parallel passage 
2 Ch. 31:1 (cf. 33:4) uses in part different verbs (gd‘, nts), adds the altars, omits the 
Nehushtan, and expands the action to include all Judah, Benjamin, Ephraim, and 
Manasseh. 

Only the final account in this series of similar accounts has a broader narrative 
scope. This concerns Josiah’s cultic reform first in Judah (2 K. 23:4-14), then also in 
Bethel (23:15-20). Behind and between the numerous additions (e.g., 23:16-18), both 


8. > NO swr. 

9. Concerning the meaning of “sérd cf. Emerton. 

10. Cf. W. Rudolph, “Die Einheitlichkeit der Erzählung vom Sturz der Atalja (2 Kön 11),” FS 
A. Bertholet (Tiibingen, 1950), 473-78. 
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the content and style of the short summary accounts are clearly discernible (destruction 
of sanctuaries in the high places, of altars, Asherim, houses of the temple prostitutes, 
with the verbs nts in vv. 7f.,12,15, tm’ in v. 8, rss in v. 12, $rp in v. 15, and hésir in 
v. 19). The parallel in 2 Ch. 34:4-7 offers a much briefer account (destruction and dese- 
cration of the altars, Asherim, images, and incense altars, with the verbs nts, Sbr, ktt, 
gd‘), one possibly reflecting an earlier stage of transmission. To this group of occur- 
rences one can also add the single Qumran occurrence (11QT 2:6). 


2. Töröt and Parenesis. A further group of 6 occurrences is related to laws and to the 
“sermons” that explicate those laws parenetically. Only Lev. 11:35 and 14:45 deal with 
actual zöröt, namely, with priestly purity regulations (Lev. 11-15). Within the torah 
concerning clean and unclean animals (Lev. 11), a lengthy insertion (vv. 24-39) regu- 
lates cases involving humans or household utensils touching dead animals. Any 
earthen vessel into which the carcass of an unclean animal has fallen must be shattered 
(fbr, 11:33); in an analogous case, ovens and stoves must also be torn down (nts, 
11:35). The occurrence in Lev. 14:45 belongs to the torah concerning uncleanness re- 
sulting from leprosy (Lev. 13-14), and within this section to the instructions regarding 
“leprosy” affecting clothing and house (13:47-59; 14:33-53). An article of clothing 
that has become unclean is to be burned (Srp, 13:52,55,57), and a house similarly af- 
fected is to be torn down (nts, 14:45). The occurrence of nts, Sbr, and Srp in both in- 
stances or in their context recalls the usage within the cultic reform accounts.!! 

The use of nts in contexts identifiable as parenetic explication of laws also focuses 
consistently on measures involving cultic reform. Ex. 34:13 (the destruction of 
Canaanite altars, pillars, and Asherim, with nts, Sbr, krt) is part of the Deuteronomistic 
insertion vv. 11b-13. Ex. 23:20-33, the Deuteronomistic addendum to the Covenant 
Code, exhorts to undertake the same radical measures (hrs, Sbr in 23:24). Dt. 7:1-11 
and 17-26 contain two “sermons”’!? concerning the obligation to devote to destruction 
the country’s inhabitants; the directives interspersed in 7:5, cast in the form of positive 
commandments (destruction of altars, pillars, Asherim, and images, with nts, Sbr, ged’, 
Srp; cf. 7:25a), largely agree with those in Ex. 34:13 and 23:24. An additional, almost 
identical formulation of the “commandment of the ban,” actually constituting 
applicative instructions for the laity,!? occurs in the first version of the 
Deuteronomistic “law of centralization” in Dt. 12:2-7 (nts, Sbr, Srp in 12:3). The “com- 
mandment of the ban” appears a final time at the conclusion of the introduction to the 
book of Judges (Jgs. 2:1-5; here v. 2); although only the breaking down of altars is 
mentioned (nts), the LXX adds the smashing ($br?) of images. 

As far as the older law is concerned to which this kind of sermon is referring, the au- 
thors might have been thinking of the prohibition against covenants with a country’s 
inhabitants (cf. the formulaic lö’ tikr®tié bfrit in Ex. 34:12,15; 23:32; Dt. 7:2; Jgs. 2:2). 


ll. See II.1 above. 
12. G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 67. 
13. Ibid., 91f. 
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Yet thıs formula, too, ıs probably a stylistic feature of Deuteronomistic sermons. Hence 
this more likely represents a more stringent interpretation of the older prohibition 
against foreign gods (cf. Ex. 34:14 in connection with v. 13; cf. also Ex. 23:24 as well 
as Josh. 23:7 and 2 K. 17:35 within the parenetic framework of the Deuteronomistic 
history). This radicalizing of the prohibition is responding to the increasing influence 
of Ba‘al on the Yahweh cult, something first historically discernible in the Elijah narra- 
tive. According to the Deuteronomistic understanding, it was these Mosaic “banning 
commandments” that were implemented during the various cultic reforms, though un- 
fortunately not rigorously enough. 


3. War. A completely different, apparently purely “secular” use of nts is attested in 
references to the tearing down of normal houses, towers, walls, or cities. 

Insofar as they are found in military accounts, 7 occurrences of this type can be 
classified as a special group. This applies to the account of Gideon’s destruction of the 
“tower” (i.e., stronghold) of Penuel (Jgs. 8:9,17); this account is found within the 
framework of the Manasseh tradition of Gideon’s campaign against the Midianites in 
Transjordan (8:4-21). Jgs. 9:45 also stands in the context of a military narrative 
(Abimelech’s conquest of Shechem, 9:22-49); the city is taken (/kd), destroyed (nts), 
and sown with salt.!* 

The remaining occurrences within this group come from accounts of the catastrophe 
befalling Jerusalem in 586 B.C., as preserved in 2 K. 24:18-25:21 and Jer. 52:1-27, in 
excerpts in Jer. 39:1-10, and considerably reworked in 2 Ch. 36:11-21. All four ac- 
counts relate that the Chaldeans burned (Srp) the temple, palace, and all the houses of 
Jerusalem, and tore down (nts) the walls around the city (cf. 2 K. 25:10 with v. 9; Jer. 
52:14 with v. 13; Jer. 39:8; 2 Ch. 36:19). In addition, two accounts relate the smashing 
(Sbr) of the bronze utensils on or in the temple (2 K. 25:13; Jer. 52:17). 

In general this use of nts and its parallels corresponds completely to that found in 
military campaign accounts of ancient oriental kings. One example is Esarhaddon’s 
(680-669) account of the conquest of Memphis: “I destroyed (it) [i.e., the city], tore 
down (its walls) and burnt it down.” !> According to Ezk. 26:9, this “tearing down” was 
carried out by means of battering rams and axes or crowbars.!® 

The question is nonetheless justified whether the OT use of nts in military ac- 
counts, especially when parallel verbs such as $rp and Sbr appear in the same con- 
text, is not sometimes influenced by the notion of devoting spoils to destruction, 1.e., 
the execution of the ban. This is a serious consideration in Jgs. 9:45, since “the oppo- 
sition between Canaanites and Israelites constitutes the background to the story of 


14. > 9” melah (VII, 331-33). 

15. ANET, 293. 

16. Illustrations of these techniques from the time of Ashurnasirpal II (883-859) and 
Ashurbanipal (668-631) are found in Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands, 2 vols. 
(Eng. trans., New York, 1963), II, 388-93, 446; O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World 
(Eng. trans., New York, 1978), pl. 5; R. D. Barnett, Assyrian Palace Reliefs (London [1960]), 
pls. 23f., 35, 38, 40/41. 
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Abimelech.”!7 And one must certainly reckon with the influence of vocabulary asso- 
ciated with the execution of the ban in those accounts of the destruction of Jerusalem 
edited by Deuteronomistic redactors. 


4. The Prophets. An additional group includes the 9 occurrences of nts in prophetic 
pronouncements (Isa. 22:10; Jer. 1:10; 4:26; 18:7; 31:28; 33:4; Ezk. 16:39; 26:9,12).!8 
Objects of such tearing down include cities in the kingdom of Judah (Jer. 4:26), certain 
houses in Jerusalem (Isa. 22:10; Jer. 33:4) or Tyre (Ezk. 26:12), the defensive towers of 
Tyre (Ezk. 26:9, parallel with the city walls), and foreign cultic sites in or around Jeru- 
salem (Ezk. 16:39). In 3 instances nts is used without an object (Jer. 1:10; 18:7; 31:28). 
Subjects include the “men of Jerusalem” (Isa. 22:10),!? Nebuchadnezzar (Ezk. 
26:9,12), and Jerusalem’s “lovers” among the great neighboring states (Ezk. 16:39). 
Yahweh himself can indirectly be the acting subject when the verb is used without an 
object (Jer. 1:10; 18:7; 31:28);2° his initiative can also be determined from the context 
(4:26; cf. v. 27). 

Within the oracle Isa. 22:1-4, customarily dated at the time immediately following 
Sennacherib’s suspended siege of Jerusalem (701 B.c.), vv. 8b-11 mention measures 
undertaken to increase defensive preparations, including the tearing down of certain 
houses (v. 10). What the government understood as “Realpolitik,” Isaiah views as a 
dangerous “utopia” and as a sign of unbelief.*! In the context of the salvific oracle in 
Jer. 33:4-9 (here v. 4), as well as in the overall context of ch. 33, whose Jeremianic au- 
thorship is usually disputed, mention of “houses of this city and houses of the kings of 
Judah that were torn down” seems to recall the voluntary demolition of houses ın Isa. 
22:10; given the context, however, it refers to the condition of total devastation of Jeru- 
salem and its surroundings after 586 B.C. 

The 3 occurrences of nts in Ezk. 16:39; 26:9,12 stand in the context of judgment or- 
acles against Jerusalem and Tyre. Although in mentioning the total destruction of these 
cities (nts, hrs; cf. Sht in 26:4) these oracles follow the schema of the “military ac- 
counts,” they displace those events into the future; the enemies do not act indepen- 
dently here but rather as executors of Yahweh’s judgment. In contrast, Ezk. 16, whose 
basic content includes the announcement of judgment in vv. 35,37aa*,39-41a,? is 
again unique insofar as the destruction of the city here is portrayed simultaneously, or 
even primarily, as a “cultic reform” enforcing sacral law. 

A special situation obtains regarding the thematic juxtaposition of nts and other verbs 
of destruction (nts, hrs, ‘bd hiphil) with the two positive verbs > 113 bnh, “build,” and 
— YVJ nr”, “plant,” at the conclusion of Jer. 1:4-10 (Jeremiah’s call narrative).23 This jux- 


17. H. W. Hertzberg, Die Bücher Josua, Richter, Ruth. ATD IX (1974), 203. 
18. Concerning Nah. 1:6, see 11.5 below. 

19. Concerning Jer. 33:4, cf. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (71968), 214. 
20. Cf. ibid., 7 n. 5. 

21. Cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1997), 376f. 
22. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 346f., 348. 

23. Cf. Bach. 
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taposition recurs in several prose passages in the book of Jeremiah (18:7-9; 31:28; with- 
out using nts also in 12:14f.; 24:6; 42:10; 45:4). The verb nts and its parallels are used 
here as verbal symbols for judgment, destruction, and death associated with the prophet’s 
commissioned message. Similarly, bnh and nt" are used as verbal symbols for a new dis- 
pensation of grace, life, and growth. One can assume with S. Herrmann and W. Thiel that 
these passages in Jeremiah reflect interpretations imposed by Deuteronomistic redaction. 


5. Cultic Poetry and Wisdom. A final group encompasses 4 occurrences within the 
context of poetic texts involving cult-lyrical and wisdom genres, genres that from the 
outset lead one to expect nts to be used figuratively. Within the acrostic hymn Nah. 
1:2-9*, only half of which has come down to us, v. 6 describes the irresistible power of 
Yahweh's anger: “his wrath is poured out like fire, and the rocks are torn apart by him 
(nts).” Since K. Marti, the almost unanimous reading is niss“tü instead of nitr“sü, 
though the MT also yields an intelligible reading; cf. “the rocks are broken asunder by 
him.”24 

In Ps. 52:7(5) a wicked ruler is threatened with judgment: “But God will break you 
down (yittoskä) forever; he will snatch and tear you from your tent; he will uproot you 
from the land of the living.” Ps. 58:7(6) contains a petition for the annihilation of the 
wicked in the land: “O God, break (hrs) the teeth in their mouths; tear out (n°tds) the 
fangs of the young lions, O Yahweh.” Clarification of the situation in life and cult pre- 
supposed here presents considerable difficulties in both these psalms (cf. also Ps. 12; 
14; 64; 75; 82).25 

In Job 19:6-22 Job laments the injustice that God has visited on him: “He breaks me 
down (yitt©séni) on every side, and I am gone, and my hope he has pulled up like a 
tree” (19:10). Just as the second line is based on the imagery of an uprooted tree, so 
also the first is based on that of a besieged fortress (cf. 16:14). The use of nts in refer- 
ence to human beings in Ps. 52 and in the wisdom book of Job once again clearly illu- 
minates the connotation of the “carrying out of the ban” from a new, theologically rele- 
vant perspective. 

Barth? 


24. See D. L. Christensen, “The Acrostic of Nahum Reconsidered,” ZAW 87 (1975) 22. Cf. 
K. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton erklärt. KHC XMI (1904), in loc. 

25. Concerning the attempt to discern “prophetic liturgies of lament” here, cf. J. Jeremias, 
Kultprophetie und Gerichtsverkündigung in der späten Königszeit Israels. WMANT 35 (1970), 
110-27. 

26. Following the translation of F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVI/1 (41983), 277; also RSV. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. OT Occurrences: 1. General Considerations; 2. The Verb nätag; 
3. The Noun neteg. III. LXX. IV. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. As early a grammarian as Ibn Barun (ca. 1100) explained the Biblical 
Hebrew root ntg (Lev. 22:24; Jgs. 20:32; Eccl. 4:12; Jer. 22:24) by comparing it with 
Arab. nataga, “shake.”! This root is attested in other Semitic languages: Eth. nataga, 
“take away”;? Samaritan;? Deir “Alla Aramaic (ntq itpeel);* and Post-Biblical Aramaic 
(n°tag, “tear apart, separate off,” etc.; nitgä’ = Biblical Heb. neteg).” The primary 
meaning of the root ntg seems to be “tear loose,” “tear out.” 

One should not overlook, however, that ntg is also related historically to roots such 
as nth and ntk (nth, piel only: “cut [meat] into pieces”; nétah, “piece [of meat]”;® cf. 
Arab. nataha, “take away”;’ Eth. nataga/natga, “drag away”; natha, “tear out”;? ntk is 
also attested in Ugaritic, Ya’udic, and Akkadian, with the basic stem meaning “pour 
forth”!°). 


II. OT Occurrences. 

1. General Considerations. In the OT the root ntg is attested with certainty only in 
the verb nätag and the noun neteg. The verb occurs 27 times (excluding Eccl. 12:6 
conj.): in the gal (3 times), niphal (10), piel (11), and hiphil/hophal (3). This includes 7 
occurrences in Jeremiah, 5 in Judges, 3 in Joshua, 2 each in Psalms, Job, Isaiah 1-39, 
and Ezekiel, and 1 each in Leviticus, Ecclesiastes, Trito-Isaiah, and Nahum. The noun 


nätaq. F. Criisemann, “Ein israelitisches Ritualbad aus vorexilischer Zeit,” ZDPV 94 (1978) 
68-75; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 340f.; G. R. Driver, 
“Studies in the Vocabulary of the OT III,” JTS 32 (1930/31) 361-66, esp. 363f.; L. Köhler, He- 
brew Man (Eng. trans., New York, 1956), 47-50; T. Seidl, Tora für den “Aussatz"-Fall. 
Literarische Schichten und syntaktische Strukturen in Levitikus 13 und 14. ATS 18 (1982); 
K. Seybold, Das Gebet des Kranken im AT: Untersuchungen zur Bestimmung und Zuordnung 
der Krankheits- und Heilungspsalmen. BWANT 99 (1973). 
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maritans, 4 vols. (Jerusalem, 1957-61), II, 522b, 530; cf. HAL, H, 736. 
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6. HAL, Ul, 732. 
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8. LexLingAeth, 660f. 
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10. HAL, Il, 732f. 
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neteq is found only in Leviticus (13 occurrences in 13:30-37; also 14:54).!! The root 
ntg does not occur in Biblical Aramaic. 


2. The Verb nätag. 

a. Qal. The 3 occurrences of nātaq (qal) already reveal different usage. These in- 
clude the concrete notion of “tearing away” or “tearing off” a thing or a bodily organ; 
and figuratively the military maneuver of “drawing out” the inhabitants of a city 
through deception. 

The Yahweh oracle concerning King Jehoiakim in Jer. 22:24 speaks of “tearing off” 
or even “shaking off’!? a signet ring from the right hand: “Though Coniah the son of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, were the signet ring on my right hand, yet I would tear you 
off” (unless one is to read ‘ett*gennii).'> 

Another concrete use of the verb nätag derives apparently from the language of anı- 
mal husbandry or of priestly sacrificial terminology. The Holiness Code uses it along 
with kätat, mä’ak, and kärat as one of the four castration terms: “Any animal that has 
its testicles bruised or crushed or torn (nätäg) or cut out, you shall not offer to Yahweh 
or sacrifice within your land” (Lev. 22:24). 

The qal of nātaq is also used once in the military-tactical sense of deceitfully “entic- 
ing out.” According to the narrative of the abomination in Gibeah (Jgs. 19-21), the Is- 
raelites planned to “draw out” the Benjaminites from Gibeah “onto the [two] highways 
[leading to Bethel or Gibeon]” (Jgs. 20:32; cf. the related function of the verb in v. 31, 
hophal; also Josh. 8:16, nıphal; Josh. 8:6, hiphil). 

b. Niphal. The niphal of nätag refers to concrete objects “being torn apart” (twine, 
laces, cords): “string of tow” (Jgs. 16:9), “sandal thong” (Isa. 5:27), “tent cord” (Isa. 
33:20: Jer. 10:20; also Eccl. 12:6, if the MT [K: yirhag; Q: yératéq| is to be emended: 
‘ad “Ser yinnäteq hebel hakkesep, “before the silver cord (suddenly) rips apart’’'*), and 
finally “a (threefold) cord” (Eccl. 4:12). In one instance, this function of the niphal is 
employed metaphorically. Like twine, etc., so also can “plans” (zimmötay, Job 17:11) 
be quickly “torn apart.” 

Only once is ntg niphal used in reference to the separation of dross in the purifica- 
tion of metals. The prophet Jeremiah is like one who smelts metal; although he wishes 
to separate the genuine metal from the slag by heating it, “the impurities could not be 
removed” (w*rd‘im 16° nittägü, Jer. 6:29), “apparently because in that case nothing 
more would be left of the material itself,”!> i.e., of the people of God. 

One peculiar use is made of the niphal of ntg, though again quite concretely, in the 
narrative of Israel crossing the Jordan. “And when the priests bearing the ark of the 
covenant of Yahweh came up from the midst of the Jordan, nitt°qû kappöt raglé 
hakköh“nim el hehäräbä. Then the waters of the Jordan returned to their place” (Josh. 


11. See I1.3 below. 

12. See I above. 

13. See W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (31968), 144. 
14. See BHS; A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK XIX (1978), 204f. 
15. Rudolph, Jeremia, 51. 
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4:18). The sentence is presumably saying that “the soles of the priests’ feet extracted 
themselves [from the water and stepped] onto dry ground.”!® The military-technical 
function of nätagq is also attested in the niphal. The Deuteronomistic history relates that 
at the conquest of Ai the Israelites pretended to be beaten, fled, and were pursued by 
the inhabitants of Ai, “so that they [the inhabitants of Ai] were enticed away from the 
city” (wayyinnät°gü min-hair, Josh. 8:16). 

Bildad’s expression concerning the wicked being “torn from the tent in which he 
trusted” (Job 18:14) derives from the nomadic environment. !8 

c. Piel. The piel of ntg usually refers to “tearing apart (violently or suddenly)” 
things that normally cannot be easily torn. Samson tears apart (waynattéq) “the [seven 
fresh] bowstrings [with which he was bound], as a string of tow snaps (yinndtéq) when 
it touches the fire” (Jgs. 16:9); he also “snapped the new ropes off his arms like a 
thread” (v. 12). Otherwise, reference is made especially to the tearing apart of “bonds” 
(möserä, Ps. 2:3; 107:14; Jer. 2:20; 5:5; Nah. 1:13); one should note that möserä is al- 
most always (excepting Job 39:5; Jer. 27:2) associated with nätag. These texts refer to 
breaking Yahweh’s divine dominion (3 times), either by the people of God themselves, 
i.e., Israel (Jer. 2:20; 5:5), or by the kings of the world (Ps. 2:3). In 3 instances the ref- 
erence is to the bonds of non-Israelite rule: of Babylon (Jer. 30:8), of Nineveh (Nah. 
1:13), and of worldwide exile (Ps. 107:14). Here it is Yahweh himself who breaks the 
bonds in liberating his people. 

According to Isa. 58:6, proper fasting includes tearing apart the bonds of the en- 
slaved in order to free them: “break every yoke.”!? 

In the allegory of the eagle, the cedar, and the vine (Ezk. 17:1-10), in connection 
with Zedekiah’s breach of the covenant (17:1-24), the prophet employs an expression 
from viticulture in his Yahweh oracle concerning the “disloyal” vine (Judah): “will one 
not pull out its roots?” (h“lö’ 'et-SoräSeyhä y“natteg, v. 9). 

The formulation of an addendum to Ezekiel’s words concerning Oholah and 
Oholibah (23:1-49), an addendum not attested in the LXX and OLS, is quite unique. 
This occurs within a second subsequent insertion (vv. 31-34) concerning Oholah’s cup 
of horror, a cup given into the hand of Oholibah, who must drink it and drain it and 
gnaw its sherds (MT).2° The addition reads: “so that you shall tear apart your breasts” 
(weSädayik t®nattégi, v. 34); this probably “points back to v 3 (v 21) and shows how the 
judgement falls on the breasts of the adulteress which were once shamelessly offered 
to the Egyptians.’’2! 

d. The concrete meaning of the qal is picked up in the 3 causative attestations. The 
basic meaning “tear out, tear loose,” is especially clear in Jer. 12:3. Here the prophet 


16. Cf. HAL, II, 736. 

17. See II.2.a above. 

18. Concerning the text, see G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 298. 

19. Concerning this passage, see Dahood, 340. 

20. See G. R. Driver, “Ezekiel: Linguistic and Textual Problems,” Bibl 35 (1954) 155; but cf. 
BHS; W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 477. 

21. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 491. 
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petitions against the faithless: “Pull them out like sheep for the slaughter, and set them 
apart for the day of slaughter.” 

The military-technical use of the root ntq is also attested in the hiphil. According to 
Josh. 8:5f., as part of his preparations for taking the city of Ai, Joshua “entices the in- 
habitants out of the city” through deception. According to Jgs. 20:29ff., the Ben- 
jaminites of Gibeah are tricked into a sortie and thus “enticed away from the city” 
(hont“gü min-hdir, v. 31). 


3. The Noun neteg. The noun neteg occurs in the OT only in the priestly laws con- 
cerning leprosy (Lev. 13:1—14:57), where it is identified as a sdra‘at illness.*2 

The priestly definition of a case of neteg reads: “When a man or woman has a dis- 
ease on the head or the beard, the priest shall examine the disease; and if it appears 
deeper than the skin, and the hair in it is gleaming red (sähöb)? and thin, then the 
priest shall pronounce him unclean; it is neteq, it is sära’at of the head or the beard” 
(Lev. 13:29f.). The reference is probably to head or beard scales (e.g., ringworm, ec- 
zema), “probably primarily to the kind of trichophyte caused by hair fungus, one mani- 
festing itself in various forms (pustules, blisters, scales, nodules). Such scales easily 
infect the hair and beard areas.”?4 


II. LXX. The LXX offers widely varying translations for ntg, above all 
diarrhegnyein, diarrhégnynai, diarrhéssein (piel 6 times; niphal 1), though also, 
among others, aporrhéssein, rhéssein, ekspän, apospän, diaspdn, and spán; the noun 
neteg is rendered with thrausma (though twice also with trauma). 


IV. Qumran. The root ntq is rare in the Qumran writings, and the most significant 
occurrences seem to be those of the noun neteg in the laws in the Temple Scroll con- 
cerning the ritual protection of the sanctuary and holy city (11QT 45:7-48:17). Here 
the unequivocal stipulation is presented that those rendered ritually unclean through 
nocturnal pollution or sexual intercourse, blind persons, those affected by flux, those 
who have come into contact with the dead, and those affected by sdra‘at are not per- 
mitted to enter the city (45:7-18); three separate areas are to be set aside to the east of 
the city, one each for “those sick with sdra‘at, those suffering from a flux, and those 
who have had an emission” (47:16-18; cf. also 48:14f.). It is the priest who shall de- 
clare unclean anyone with chronic sdra‘at or neteg (48:17). 

The root nig occurs only once in the remaining Qumran writings; it is used substan- 
tively with a meaning attested only for the verb in the OT, the state of “being torn 
apart.” In 1QH 5:36f. the community’s misery prompts it to pray in the phraseology of 
the lament: “Truly, I am bound with untearable ropes (lyn ntq) and with unbreakable 


22. > NYE sdra‘at. Concerning the literary strata see Seidl. 

23. HAK, III, 1007. 

24. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT IV (1966), 184. 

25. Cf. also B. Z. Wacholder, The Dawn of Qumran. Monographs of Hebrew Union College 8 
(Cincinnati, 1983), 121-24. 
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chains.” S. Holm-Nielsen suspects that the OT background can be found in Jgs. 15:13 
or also Ezk. 3:25 and Ps. 2:3.2° Of course, Jgs. 16:11f. is also a possibility, where one 
finds not only the verb “bind” (‘Gsar) and the noun “rope” (“böt), but also and espe- 
cially the root ntg (cf. also Job 36:8). 

Kronholm 


26. S. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot: Psalms from Qumran. AcThD 2 (1960), 111. 
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Contents: I. OT Occurrences. II. Etymology: 1. Basic Meaning “Leap”? 2. Cognates and OT 
Usage; 3. Hiphil and the “Hand” of God. III. neter: 1. OT Occurrences; 2. Etymology and 
Development; 3. The Use of Natron. 


I. OT Occurrences. The verb ntr is attested only 8 times in the OT: once in the gal 
(Job 37:1), once in the piel (Lev. 11:21), and 6 times in the hiphil (2 S. 22:33[?]; Job 
6:9: Ps. 105:20; 146:7; Isa. 58:6; Hab. 3:6). The root n“tar occurs once in Biblical Ara- 
maic in the aphel (Dnl. 4:11[Eng. v. 14]). 


II. Etymology. The basic meaning of ntr is not certain, and one must perhaps 
reckon with two different roots.! 

l. Basic Meaning “Leap”? It is questionable whether the meaning determined con- 
textually from the qal and piel as “leap, jump” (the LXX translates the piel with péddn) 
is the primary one, since it is attested in no other Semitic language. It is possible, as 
J. Barth suggests, that the root of Arab. natala (“abrade, whet, drag”; “empty”; “re- 
vile”) is related in the specialized and rare meaning “leap forth (from a series).”? 

a. Qal. The qal is used in Job 37:1 in reference to the heart that trembles (härad) be- 
fore the power and greatness of God; that heart “leaps up” from its place (mimm*qém6; 
Targ. attests a form of fpaz, “jump, leap”), i.e., beats vehemently. 

b. Piel. Whereas the basic stem refers to a movement bound to a specific situation 


nätar. G. R. Driver, “Difficult Words in the Hebrew Prophets,” Studies in OT Prophecy. FS 
T. H. Robinson (Edinburgh, 1950), 52-72, here 70-72. 


1. KBL2, 645, and HAL, Il, 736f., suggest three. 
2. J. Barth, ZDMG 43 (1889) 188, following J. G. Hava, Arabic-English Dictionary (Beirut, 
1951), “to rush forth from the lines [soldier].” 
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and place, though a movement also taken as iterative, the piel in Lev. 11:21, apparently 
as an intensive, refers to the successive jumping around from place to place unique to 
grasshoppers.? 

c. Hiphil. The hiphil is explained from the perspective of this postulated basis 
“jump” in the causative sense as “cause to leap up” or as an undoing of fetters (Ps. 
105:20; 146:7; Isa. 58:6; in each case the LXX uses a form of lýð), or is interpreted as a 
“loosening” or “raising” of God’s hand (Job 6:9), and as causing someone to jump up 
in terror, to start/leap up,* or as causing the nations to quake (Hab. 3:6; cf. Akk. taräru, 
“tremble, quake,” and Arab. tartara, “shake, stir up, incite’’).° 

The hiphil wayyatter (tamim darkö [O: darki]) in 2 S. 22:33 is disputed, since the 
textually more reliable parallel passage in Ps. 18:33(32) reads wayyittén. H. W. 
Hertzberg, however, suspects that this represents “an inappropriate simplification,” 
and translates “and made my way free and safe”; KBL* suggests (under rür hiphil) for 
wayyatter the conj. wd ettar, a qal form of nätar with the secondary meaning “leap 
safely.” An error in transmission, however, would in any case transcend the LXX, 
since over against étheto (Ps. 18:33[LXX 17:33]) it translates exetinaxen (A: 
exéteinen, Vulg. complanavit) in 2 S. 22:33, the same verb (ektindssein) it uses for the 
‘aphel of n“tar in Dnl. 4:11(Theodotion 14) (ektinäxate). 


2. Cognates and OT Usage. Other Semitic languages offer two semantic clues for 
explaining etymologically the Hebrew usage. 

a. In Aramaic, Syriac, and Mandaic,’ ntr means “fall off/down, drip down.” Middle 
Heb. ndtar (a synonym of näsar) exhibits the same meaning as “fall off/down, detach 
oneself”; niphal, “loosen, become detached”; hiphil, “loosen, detach”; cf. Arab. 
natara, “fall off/down” (leaves, in the Syriac dialect®). In Biblical Aramaic, n®tar oc- 
curs once in the aphel in reference to “stripping off’ or “shaking off” foliage (Dnl. 
4:11[14]). The hiphil of ntr in Isa. 58:6; Ps. 105:20; 146:7 can be understood quite well 
as deriving from the basic meaning “fall off/down”; this would then be understood in 
the causative sense as “cause (fetters) to fall off.” 

b. Arab. natara means “seize for oneself, tear away, seize through force”; “tear 
apart (a garment)” (related to nasara I, “take away, scratch off’; Vulg. “be torn apart, 
rip apart” [intransitive], and to Akk. nasäru “apportion off, separate out, withdraw”). 
Akk. natäru means “rip apart” (intransitive); D “rip apart” (?) (mountains, jaws), 
nutturu, “tear away.”? This might suggest an expansion of the base nt-.10 


3. CI. HE 153. 

4. HAL, I, 737. 

5. GesB. 

6. I & II Samuel. OTL (Eng. trans. 1964), 390 n. g. 

7. Cf. MdD, 308. 

8. Concerning Soq. nétor, for which W. Leslau, Lexique Soqotri (Paris, 1938), 279, suggests 
“let out a word,” cf. Arab. natara al-kalam, which according to Hava, Arabic-English Dictio- 
nary, means approximately “he spoke much.” 

9. Cf. AHw, II, 766a and 806b. 

10. > N] nätas, 1.1. 
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Heb. nātar can easily be understood on the basis of this etymology. In Job 37:1 this 
would refer to the violent throbbing of the heart (“up to one’s neck”; cf. Ps. 38:11[10], 
libbî s*harhar), such that it is virtually “torn away” from its proper place (LXX 
aperrýē; Vulg. emotum est; cf. Sir. 43:18: ekstesetai kardía). The piel in Lev. 11:21 
would be describing the adroit movements of grasshoppers, who “tear themselves 
away” from the earth with the leaping of their large legs. The hiphil in Ps. 105:20; 
146:7; and Isa. 58:6 can be understood not only on the basis of the fundamental mean- 
ing “fall off/down,” but just as easily on the basis of “make a quick movement,” which 
would then qualify the “tearing apart/off/away” of fetters as an impulsive and dynamic 
act, unless ultimately such “falling off/down” is itself to be derived from the notion of 
“making a quick movement.” Driver interprets the hiphil in Hab. 3:6, which portrays 
the reaction of the nations to Yahweh’s theophany, analogous to the Akkadian expres- 
sion describing Nabu as “tearing apart the land” through the storm winds (mâtāti 
unattar); this is the same sense in which Yahweh “tears apart” the nations, 1.e., “scat- 
ters” them.!! If the notion of “tearing apart” derives from that of “making a quick 
movement,” then this might mean that Yahweh causes them to undertake quick move- 
ments, i.e., either causes them to “tremble,” which might be suggested as a parallel to 
the shaking of the earth (mwd),'* or that he drives them to flight such that they “dis- 
perse, scatter apart” (= are “torn apart”). 


3. Hiphil and the “Hand” of God. It is unclear just what notion lies behind the 
hiphil of ndtar in connection with the “hand” of God (Job 6:9), which is to cut off Job's 
life thread. F. Horst takes as his point of departure the alleged basic meaning “cause to 
leap,” and translates “that he would free his hand” (for action).'* Drawing on the same 
etymology (“free up, start up”), G. Fohrer seems to assume quite the opposite by un- 
derstanding “that he would free, raise his hand” in the sense of “that he would with- 
draw his hand.”!4 HAL also advocates the meaning “to loosen . . . remove,” and refers 
to a fragmentary Egyptian Aramaic verbal form tr, which as an equivalent to h’dt, “I re- 
move” (haphel of ‘dy) one should read as [‘hn]tr, “I take away” (haphel of ntr).!5 

The connection between ntr yd + divine subject is possibly also attested in Ugaritic. 
The only occurrence reads: yd ytr ktr whss.'© J. Aisleitner derives the verbal form ytr, 
which occurs only here, from ntr, “make an adroit movement,” whereas in contrast 
C. Gordon associates it, with no indication of meaning, with “tr[?] H.” M. Dahood 
translates, “may he stretch out his hand” and refers to Job 6:9 with allegedly the same 


11. P. 70. 

12. Cf. HAL, U, 555. 

13. Hiob. BK XVI/1 (1968), 104. 

14. Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 157, 161. 

15. HAL, II, 736, referring to AP, 15:35. Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, “A Re-Study of an Elephantine 
Aramaic Marriage Contract (AP 15),” Near Eastern Studies in Honor of William Foxwell 
Albright (Baltimore, 1971), 166. 

16. KTU, 1.6, VI, 52f. 

17. Cf. WUS, no. 1873; UT, no. 2595. 
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meaning, though he also considers a derivation from wtr, “to be in excess,” hiphil, “to 
make abundant,” to be conceivable, according to which then yd ytr would mean “may 
he be generous.”!® In any case, until now the other Semitic languages have not offered 
any unequivocal explanation for Job 6:9. As far as the parallel first half-verse is con- 
cerned (“that it would please God to crush me”), the most likely basic meaning ıs that 
discussed above under II.2.b, “make a quick movement,” secondarily “tear apart”: 
That God might finally “unfetter” his as it were “bound,” 1.e., inactive or resting, hand, 
or quickly set it into motion,!? to cut off Job’s life thread. 


III. Neter. 
1. OT Occurrences. The noun neter, “natron,” occurs twice in the OT (Prov. 25:20; 
Jer. 2:22). 


2. Etymology and Development. This lexeme is of Egyptian origin and is attested 
since the Pyramid Texts as ntry, later as ntry.2° From here it found its way as a cultural 
loanword into the Semitic and many other languages, though before the Late Egyptian 
sound shift (ca. 1200 B.c.), but after the change from t to t, as T. O. Lambdin suggested: 
Akk. nit(i)ru; perhaps also Hitt. nitri; Aram. niträ’, Syr. nétra’, Eth. näträn.?! The 
word found its way into the European languages by way of Arab. natriin, as well as 
Gk. nitron (also litron) and Lat. nitrum. 


3. The Use of Natron. a. In ancient Egypt natron was mined primarily in the Wadi 
Natrun, so named after natron itself, and near El Kab, and was used in mummification, 
ritual purification, censing, healing, and glass production.” In Mesopotamia it was 
used for skin eruptions; for scab removal, the head should be washed with a mixture of 
natron and honey.-? 

b. It also appears in Jer. 2:22 as a substance used in purification and healing. No 
matter how much natron and lye*4 Israel uses, it cannot wash away the filth of its guilt 
before God. The comparison in Prov. 25:20 recalls a familiar chemical reaction of na- 
tron. A person who sings and one who is in a bad mood get on together like natron and 
vinegar; the mixture “ferments, boils up” (this ıs why one earlier derived neter etymo- 
logically from nätar, “leap up’”).?° 

Maiberger 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. 1. Jeremiah; 2. Other Texts; 3. Summary. 
II. LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. Outside Hebrew, the root ntš is attested in Middle Hebrew, Jewish 
Aramaic, Samaritan, and Syriac.! It is also attested in Egyptian Aramaic as nd¥ with 
the meaning “destroy.” 


2. Occurrences. Within the Hebrew canon itself, the root nt$ occurs only as a verb: 
14 times in the gal, 4 in the niphil, and once in the hophal. To this are added 3 occur- 
rences in the qal in Sirach. The root nt$ is not attested in the Qumran texts (including 
the Temple Scroll). 


II. 1. Jeremiah. Of the 19 occurrences in the Hebrew OT, 11 are in the book of Jere- 
miah (1:10; 12:14,15,17; 18:7,14; 24:6; 31:28, 40; 42:10; 45:4), revealing a clear cen- 
ter of gravity in usage. Of these, however, one can be eliminated, since it is found in an 
apparently corrupt text; it is universally accepted that 18:14 should be emended from 
yinnätfsü to yinnäs“tü. 

Within the book of Jeremiah, the verb nt$ is usually used in contrasting correlation 
with nt“. This becomes especially clear when the two contrasting verbs are immedi- 
ately juxtaposed in Jer. 24:6; 42:10; 45:4, where hrs and bnh are also variously juxta- 
posed. This contrasting of the two terms makes possible a more precise determination 
of the content of nt in the sense of “tear out, uproot,” in semantic opposition to 
“plant.” A survey of the texts also makes clear that both nt and nr" are always used fig- 
uratively in Jeremiah to express the loss of land (exile) or the (renewed) bequest of 
land and an abiding in the land. 

One notices that nt never stands isolated in Jeremiah (though at first glance this 
seems to be the case in Jer. 12:14f., v. 17 already alters this situation), but rather always 
in a series with one, several, or even all of the following verbs: ‘bd, hrs, nts, r“. This se- 
ries then also includes — apart from Jer. 12:14f.,17; 31:40 — nt‘, as already men- 
tioned, as well as, subordinated to it, bnh; this includes Jer. 18:7, though the connec- 
tion is not made until v. 9. In connection with this series, R. Bach speaks of an 
originally four-part form in which the two positive verbs bnh and nt‘ are fixed from the 


natas. R. Bach, “Bauen und Pflanzen,” Studien zur Theologie der alttestamentlichen 
Uberlieferungen. FS G. von Rad (Neukirchen, 1961), 7-32; W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische 
Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), esp. 163f.; H. Weippert, Die Prosareden des 
Jeremiabuches. BZAW 132 (1973), 191-202. 
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outset, while the negative verbs may vary.? Because of the difficulty in temporally dif- 
ferentiating between the various texts in Jeremiah, however, one cannot demonstrate 
unequivocally the existence of such an original form. 

In Jeremiah, Yahweh is variously the initiator of this tearing out or of being torn out 
(Jer. 31:40 is the only text with the niphal of nts, excepting 18:14). The object is never 
an individual person but rather a group, including nations and kingdoms (1:10; 18:7), 
the Judean exiles (24:6), the house of Israel and the house of Judah (31:28), Jerusalem 
(31:40), those planning to emigrate to Egypt (42:10), even the “evil neighbors” (12:14- 
17); finally, the verb is formulated openly without any concrete addressee in 45:4, in 
the words to Baruch. 

The verb nt$ occurs in connection both with assurances of good fortune (and then 
usually with /6°; cf. Jer. 24:6; 31:28,40; 42:10) and with proclamations of disaster ac- 
companying similar assurances (1:10; 12:14f.,17; 18:7; 45:4). Hence in Jeremiah this 
term, in reality a negative one, never occurs alone in these announcements of judg- 
ment, but rather always with an eye on Yahweh’s prospective salvific activity. This ab- 
sence from the pure proclamation of misfortune stands “peculiarly without reference 
next to the center of Jeremiah’s proclamation.”* This prompts the question whether the 
use of nts is to be traced back to Jeremiah himself, or whether it points to a different au- 
thor. According to Bach, these series of verbs date from the second period of Jere- 
miah’s activity.” H. Weippert (passim) also assigns this use of nt¥ to Jeremiah himself, 
while Thiel and others, probably in view of the various contexts, speak with greater 
justification of Deuteronomistic origin, as suggested as well by some of the texts men- 
tioned in what follows. 


2. Other Texts. The use of nt§ in Dt. 29:27(Eng. v. 28) clearly refers to the already 
very real situation of the exile; according to this text, this uprooting is a consequence of 
divine wrath, and Yahweh is accordingly again the subject, the Israelites the object. 
The conclusion to the verse shows that the statement was made during the period of the 
exile itself, so that for that reason, too, this must represent a Deuteronomistic text. | K. 
14:15 also occurs within a Deuteronomistic context in the announcement of judgment 
to Jeroboam, including the announcement that Yahweh will send Israel into exile, in 
this case referring probably to the northern kingdom in 722/721.° Ezk. 19:12 deviates 
strikingly from the usage discussed to this point. The lament over the royal house in 
Ezk. 19:1ff. flows into a statement concerning the queen mother (vv. 10-14). The com- 
parison with a vine in a vineyard indicates that she will be uprooted and, after a de- 
struction of her desires, transplanted in a foreign land. According to W. Zimmerli, the 
“mother” here stands for the entire Davidic royal house.’ Thus the focus is on its exile, 
not on the people themselves. Hence the substance of what is said using nt$ remains 


3. P. 11. 
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7. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 397. 
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identical with that of the previous texts, and any textual emendation metri causa re- 
garding wattuttas is to be rejected for this reason as well.’ 

Within the context of the salvific oracle in Am. 9:13-15 (a later addition), Yahweh 
assures Israel that he will plant them upon their land and will never again pluck them 
out. Here the threat of exile is reversed,’ and both the return to the land and an abiding 
in it are assured. Both the formulation and the content here recall the texts in Jeremiah 
and were probably also influenced by them.!° 

Although the various uses of nts in the remaining texts exhibit a more singular char- 
acter, the semantic proximity to our previous examples remains discernible. Problems 
arise in connection with Mic. 5:13(14) with regard to the object of w*na@taSti within 
Yahweh’s invective against Israel. Although the text attests ““séreyka, H. W. Wolff 
suggests that one read an original Oy°beykd, since nts is otherwise always found in 
connection with the deportation of human beings and is never used to express the de- 
struction of Asherim.!! Mic. 5:11f.(12f.), however, fully supports preserving the refer- 
ence to ““Séreykd, so that Mic. 5:13(14) represents an atypical use of ntš.!? 

After being rescued from enemies, the petitioner in Ps. 9 extols Yahweh in a 
thanksgiving hymn: ‘Grim nätastä (v. 7[6]). The use of nt¥ here parallels our previous 
findings at least insofar as here, too, reference is made to the depopulation of cities, 
which probably also includes deportation. 

Dni. 11:14 refers more to an individual person than do the previous texts. Dnl. 
11:2b-4 deals with the time and rule of Alexander the Great and with the collapse of his 
power. Not only people will be uprooted here but Alexander’s kingdom itself (tinnatées 
malkütö). Although this text does use nt$ in the figurative sense, it no longer does so in 
connection with human beings but rather with an abstract notion. 

In Yahweh’s words to Solomon after the temple construction is completed (2 Ch. 
7:12ff. par. | K. 9:2-9), he warns against transgressing his commandments; if this oc- 
curs, he will pluck the Israelites up out of their land. It is striking that the verb nts does 
not appear in the source text itself (which has kdrat), but rather was consciously intro- 
duced by the Chronicler in recollection of the experience of the exile. 

Finally, the verb nts occurs 3 times in Sirach (3:9; 10:17; 49:7). The latter two oc- 
currences are commensurate with our previous findings. Whereas 49:7 refers to Jere- 
miah’s call narrative and repeats Jer. 1:10 almost verbatim, Sir. 10:17 addresses the na- 
tions; God sweeps them from the land and plucks them out. 

In contrast, Sir. 3:9 involves questions of upbringing and the relationship between 
parents and children. The father’s blessing lays the foundation (the root), and the 
mother’s curse uproots the plant. Here, too, nt¥ is used metaphorically, though in a 
manner different from the previous texts it focuses on the foundations of education, 
foundations that can be not only established positively but also destroyed in a child. 


8. Ibid., 390. 

9. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 354. 
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3. Summary. We have found nts to be a verb that in relation to nf" suggests first of all 
concrete usage in reference to plants, which can be uprooted from the earth. In contrast 
to nt‘, however, nt$ nowhere demonstrates this kind of concrete usage in the OT. 
Rather, ntš is always used in the figurative sense, and almost always focuses on the up- 
rooting of a people or group of people from their native land and on their exile in a for- 
eign land. In this context ntš can be threatened as a coming experience, or can be an- 
nounced within the framework of salvific assurances as an experience (soon to be) 
overcome. Although Yahweh is the initiator of this uprooting, the actual cause is a de- 
viation from the commandments, or the provoking of Yahweh’s anger. Since nts does 
not occur in preexilic texts, one can assume that the use of this verb derives from the 
experience of the exile itself, which was interpreted as an uprooting from one’s own 
land in analogy to the uprooting of a plant from its vital earth. The verb nts is perhaps 
also underscoring in its own way the significance the land possessed for the people ac- 
cording to the OT understanding. 


III. LXX. In view of the LXX rendering of nts, a unique situation arises insofar as 

14 different Greek verbs are used to translate the one Hebrew verb. For this reason, one 
cannot demonstrate any special content for ntš in the LXX. 

Hausmann 
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30 (1980) 137-53; F. M. Cross Jr., “Epigraphic Notes on the Amman Citadel Inscription,” 
BASOR 193 (1969) 13-19; F. Criisemann, Der Widerstand gegen das Königtum. WMANT 49 
(1978); P.-E. Dion, “Notes d’épigraphie ammonite,” RB 82 (1975) 24-33; A. Dupont-Sommer 
and J. Starcky, Les inscriptions araméennes de Sfiré (Steles I et II) (Paris, 1958); J. Dus, “Die 
Analyse zweier Ladeerzählungen des Josuabuches (Jos 3—4 und 6),” ZAW 72 (1960) 107-34; 
M. Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion (Eng. trans., New York, 1958); J. A. Fitzmyer, The 
Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire. BietOr 19 (1967); J. H. Grénbek, Die Geschichte vom Aufstieg 
Davids (1 Sam 15-2 Sam 5). AcThD 10 (1971); S. H. Horn, “The Amman Citadel Inscription,” 
BASOR 193 (1969) 2-13; P. Humbert, La “terou'a.” Analyse d'un rite biblique (Neuchatel, 
1946); A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hébraïques I: Les ostraca (Paris, 1977); O. Masson and 
M. Sznycer, Recherches sur les Phéniciens à Chypre (Geneva/Paris, 1972); H.-P. Müller, 
“Magisch-mantische Weisheit und die Gestalt Daniels,” UF 1 (1969) 79-94; G. del Olmo Lete, 
Mitos y leyendas de Canaän segün la tradiciön de Ugarit (Madrid, 1981); B. Peckham, “Notes 
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I. Extrabiblical Occurrences. |. The root sbb is attested in Ugaritic in the G stem 
with the meaning “go around something,” “turn into something,” and in the N stem 
with the meaning “be transformed.”! In the Ba‘al myth we read sb ksp Irgm hrs nsb 
llbnt, “the silver had become plates, the gold had become tiles,”* and in the Legend of 
King Keret one reads in a conjuring scene sb lqsm ‘rs, “he encircled the ends of the 
earth.” The verb recurs in the Tale of Aghat, again in the context of conjuring, in the 
expression ysb pth, “he walked around his failed field.’ 


2. The root sbb occurs in two forms in the Ammonite inscription from the citadel of 
Amman, a cultic regulation from the 9th century B.C.: sbbt and msbb “I (1. 1). The first 
form corresponds to Heb. s“biböt and refers to a “circle” or “cycle” around something. 
The second, corresponding to Heb. missabib, though disputed, probably means “encir- 
cling, surrounding (upon).” The construction with 7 suggests a hostile act.> 


3. The root sbb is attested in Phoenician in an inscription from Kition,® where bsbb 
means approximately “round about, all around.”’ 


4. Several occurrences are also attested in extrabiblical Hebrew. In Lachish ostracon 
no. 4 one finds the expression btsbt hbgr, whereby tsbt alludes to a cycle, i.e., approxi- 
mately “at the return of the morning,” “when morning comes again.”® In ostracon no. 2 
from Arad the expression whsbt mhr appears, which Lemaire interprets as “and you 
will return” in the sense of “you will send back,” Aharoni as the military expression “in 
the survey tour of the morning,” and Sasson as “hand over, transfer” (as in Nu. 36:7; 
1 Ch. 10:14; Jer. 6:12; 21:4; Sir. 9:6).? 


on a Fifth-Century Phoenician Inscription from Kition, Cyprus (CIS 86),” Or 37 (1968) 304-24; 
G. von Rad, “There Remains Still a Rest for the People of God: An Investigation of a Biblical 
Conception,” The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. trans., New York, 1966), 
94-102; W. Richter, Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Richterbuch. BBB 18 (1963); 
V. Sasson, “The Meaning of whsbt in the Arad Inscription,” ZAW 94 (1982) 105-11; B. Stade, 
“Der Text des Berichtes über Salomos Bauten. 1 Kö. 5-7,” ZAW 3 (1883) 129-77; T. Veijola, 
Verheissung in der Krise: Studien zur Literatur und Theologie der Exilszeit anhand des 89. 
Psalms. AnAcScFen B 220 (Helsinki, 1982); idem, “Davidsverheissung und Staatsvertrag,” 
ZAW 95 (1983) 9-31, esp. 15; J. A. Wilcoxen, “Narrative Structure and Cult Legend: A Study of 
Joshua 1-6," Transitions in Biblical Scholarship, ed. J. C. Rylaarsdam (Chicago, 1968), 43-70. 


1. WUS, no. 1882, associates this latter meaning with syb, “pour.” 

2. KTU, 1.4, VI, 34f. 

3. KTU, 1.16, III, 3. 

4, KTU, 1.19, II, 12; cf. line 19. 

5. Horn, 2-13; Cross, 13-19; E. Puech and A. Rofé, “L'inscription de la citadelle d’ Amman,” 
RB 80 (1973) 531-46; Dion, 24-33. 

6. An administrative document, C/S, 86. 

7. L. 4; cf. Masson and Sznycer, 21-68; Peckham. 

8. KAI, 194:9; Lemaire, 110-17. 

9, Lemaire, 161f.; Aharon, 15f.; Sasson, 105-11. 
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5. Old Aramaic attests an occurrence in an inscription from Sefire, which reads whn 
yt hd mikn wysbn, “and if one of the kings comes and surrounds me.”!° This is a refer- 
ence to “surrounding” in the military sense. 1! 


6. Finally, the root sbb has been transformed in Mandaic into swb, though the mean- 
ing remains the same, “surround.” !? It should be pointed out that in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch both sbb and swb are used (qal and hiphil). 


7. These examples show clearly that the root sbb as a rule has the meaning “turn 
(around)” or “surround”; only in one instance (Arad) is the meaning “transfer” a possi- 
bility. The context is largely military (war) or cultic-liturgical; the Amman inscription 
seems to unite these two aspects. 


II. Biblical Occurrences. 1. The verb sbb occurs 161 times in the Hebrew OT: 90 
times in the qal (9 in the Pentateuch, 37 in the Deuteronomistic history, 8 in the 
Prophets, 36 in the Writings), 20 in the niphal (3 in the Pentateuch, 7 in the 
Deuteronomistic history, 10 in the Prophets, 8 of those in Ezekiel), once in the piel 
(2 S. 14:20), 12 in the polel (7 in the Psalms), 32 in the hiphil (once in the Pentateuch, 
15 in the Deuteronomistic history, 4 in the Prophets, 12 in the Writings), and 6 in the 
hophal (4 in the Pentateuch). 


2. The word säbib is used as a substantive (“environs,” “neighborhood”) or adverb 
(“round about, all around”);!3 it occurs 333 times: 73 times in the Pentateuch, 50 in the 
Deuteronomistic history (27 ın 1-2 Kings), 149 in the Prophets (28 in Jeremiah, 109 in 
Ezekiel), and 61 in the Writings (23 in Chronicles). 


3. Other derivatives include sibbä, “turning, arrangement” (1 K. 12:15; the par. 
2 Ch. 10:15 has n“sibbä); mésab, “circular banquet table, couch” (Cant. 1:12), “neigh- 
borhood, surroundings” (2 K. 23:5), “round about, all around” (1 K. 6:29; Ps. 
140:10[ Eng. v. 9]; so also m“sibbä in Job 37:12); and müsab (Ezk. 41:7, uncertain). 


4. In addition, Sirach attests 14 occurrences: the verb 3 times in the qal, 3 in the 
hiphil; säbib 7 times; s“bibä once (14:24). 

In these statistics, the enormous frequency of occurrences in Ezekiel stands out 
(säbib, 109 of 333 occurrences; sbb, 11 of 161 occurrences; and müsab). One should 
also note that the P tradition in the Pentateuch, which stands close to Ezekiel, has a 
large number of occurrences (of 86 in the Pentateuch, more than 60 are attributed to P). 


10. KAI, 222B:28; cf. 34. 

11. Cf. Dupont-Sommer, 257ff.; Fitzmyer, 9ff. 

12. MdD, 320. 

13. Cf. R. Cook, “The Neighbor Concept in the OT” (diss., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1980). 
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III. Semantic Field. 1. Among the words semantically related to sbb, > AP} ngp 
hiphil is especially significant. Of the 15 occurrences of this verb, 11 are associated 
with sbb/säbib (Josh. 6:3,11; 1 K. 7:24; 2 K 6:14f.; 11:8; 2 Ch. 4:3; 23:7; Ps. 17:9-11; 
22:17[16]; 48:13[12]; 88:18[17]). The Psalms use the two verbs in synonymous paral- 
lelism, and the other texts similarly attest either parallelism or an amplification or com- 
plementing of the concept itself.!* 


2. The semantic field of sbb coincides in part with that of wb. The two verbs are 
mutually related; cf. Gen. 42:24: “He turned away from them (wayyissöb mé“léhem) 
... and he turned back to them (wayyäsob ““léhem).” A comparison between the paral- 
lel passages 2 S. 6:20a and | Ch. 16:43b is particularly revealing. Here the same for- 
mula is used in an identical context and with the same meaning, yet the first verb is 
šwb, and the second sbb (“and David returned to greet his household”); hence the two 
verbs are in part interchangeable (see also Josh. 6:14; 2 K. 9:18-20; Ps. 59:7,15[6,14]; 
Jer. 41:14). 


3. Other parallels to sbb include: ktr, which in Ps. 22:13(12) is synonymous with 
sbb; ‘pp (2 S. 22:5f. par. Ps. 18:5f.[4f.]; Jon. 2:4,6[3,5]); and ’rb.!5 


4. Asa verb of movement, sbb appears frequently in close association with other 
verbs of this type: pänä (Dt. 2:1,3), hälak (Jgs. 11:18; 1 S. 7:16; 15:27; 2 K. 3:9; 1 Ch. 
16:43; Jer. 41:14; Ezk. 10:11,16), gam (Jgs. 20:5), yärad (1 S. 15:12), @lä (2 S. 5:23; 
I Ch. 14:14), äbar (Josh. 6:7; 15:10; 16:6; 1 S. 15:12; Ezk. 1:9,12,17; Jon. 2:4[3]), and 
nüs (Ps. 114:3,5).16 


IV. Syntax, Stylistic Considerations, Meaning. The general, basic meaning of the 
root sbb as revealed in the extrabiblical documents coincides essentially with that 
found in the biblical texts. One should note, however, that the frequent use of sbb in the 
OT has developed a broad spectrum of meanings. 

|. The subjects of sbb include persons (e.g., Samuel in 1 S. 7:16; Saul in 1 S. 15:12; 
David in 1 S. 17:30; Ahab in 1 K. 21:4; Jeroboam in 2 Ch. 13:13), human collectives 
(e.g., anse hair in Gen. 19:4; b®né yisrä’el in Dt. 2:1,3; hakk“na“ni in Josh. 7:9; 
yisra@ él in Jgs. 11:18; bene dan in Jgs. 18:23), animals (Ps. 22:13,17[12,16]), or things 
(e.g., stones, Ex. 28:11; 39:6,13; the wheels of a cart, Isa. 28:27; a door, Ezk. 41:24; 
etc.). Abstract concepts occasionally function as the subject of sbb: iniquity (Ps. 
49:6[5]), steadfast love (Ps. 32:10), mischief and trouble (Ps. 55:11[10]), or geo- 
graphic realities, e.g., a boundary (Josh. 15:3,10; 16:6; 18:14). In Ezk. 1:9,12,17, su- 
pernatural beings are the subject of sbb. Yahweh or "*löhim functions several times as 
the subject of sbb, especially in the polel and hiphil (Ex. 13:18; Dt. 32:10; 1 Ch. 10:14; 


14. Cf. V.2.1 below. 

15. See V.1.2 below. 

16. Cf. also M. J. Gruber, “Ten Dance-Derived Expressions in the Hebrew Bible,” Bibi 62 
(1981) 328-46. 
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Ezr. 6:22; Ps. 32:7; Jer. 21:4; Ezk. 7:22, etc.); this is less frequently the case in the gal, 
niphal, and hophal (cf., however, Job 16:13; Ps. 71:21). 


2. The objects of sbb are also quite varied. They include: a land (Gen. 2:11,13; Nu. 
21:4), a city (2 K. 6:15; 2 Ch. 17:9), a house (Gen. 19:4; Jgs. 19:22; 20:5), a person 
(Jgs. 16:2; 1 S. 17:30; 2 Ch. 13:13), an object (Prov. 26:14; Jer. 52:21), etc. In this re- 
gard, three objects should be pointed out in particular: pänim, léb, and sem. These form 
characteristic expressions with sbb, expressing significant alterations in the persons in- 
volved. (a) “Turning one’s face (or turning it away)” can be meant in a purely external 
fashion, or can refer to a change in attitude, or even to strong disinclination (Jgs. 18:23; 
1 K. 8:14; 21:4; 2 K. 20:2; 2 Ch. 6:3; 29:6; 35:22 [hiphil]; Isa. 38:2; Ezk. 7:22; see also 
2 S. 14:20 piel, “give the matter a different complexion, change the course of affairs.” 
(b) “Turning one’s heart” refers to a change in direction affecting a person’s action or 
thinking (1 K. 18:37; Ezr. 6:22 hiphil; Eccl. 2:20; 7:25 qal). (c) “Changing one’s name” 
usually indicates that a person receives a new task (Nu. 32:38 hophal; 2 K. 23:34; 
24:17; 2 Ch. 36:4 hiphil). 

The object often stands in the accusative, especially with the gal and hiphil forms, 
and the verb then means “surround, encircle.” The same meaning occasionally occurs 
when sbb is used with ‘el or b€ (2 K. 8:21; 2 Ch. 17:9; 23:2; Eccl. 12:5). In contrast, sbb 
+ min refers largely to “turning away from,” usually from a person (Gen. 42:24; | S. 
17:30; 18:11; Cant. 6:5; Ezk. 7:22); sbb + min... ‘el implies movement from one place 
to another, or a transition from one condition to a different one (Nu. 36:7; cf. 1 S. 5:8). 
The prep. ‘al gives the root sbb a hostile connotation (Gen. 19:4; Josh. 7:9; Ps. 
55:11[10]).!7 


3. The verb sbb thus usually implies a movement that simultaneously involves a 
change of some sort. This change can be of various types: a change of place, of pos- 
sessions, of disposition, of behavior, etc. In brief, the verb involves an external cir- 
cular movement or an inner change, an alteration of things or events, in one respect 
or another a turning from or avoidance of a place or person. The fundamental mean- 
ing of sbb takes on various nuances according to the type of change or the path 
taken. Both this fundamental meaning and various nuances can generally be ex- 
pressed by compounds using Lat. circum-, Eng. “around,” or Gk. kykl-. In some 
cases, however, sbb deviates from this basic meaning. In order to comprehend the 
entire semantic scope, one must consider the purpose, context, and special circum- 
stances of the text. That is, the encircling of a person, building, or city can take place 
for quite varied reasons. The purpose can be protection (Dt. 32:10; 2 Ch. 33:14; 
Cant. 3:3; 5:7), attack (2 K. 3:25; 2 Ch. 18:31), a cultic procession (Josh. 
6:3f.,7,14f.), etc. Contexts can be martial and cultic as well as religious-theological, 
and are occasionally mixed. 


17. Cf. 1.2 above. 
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V. Significant Texts. 

l. Military Context: War. The root sbb (both verb and adverb) occurs frequently as 
part of formulae and texts characteristic of military and martial institutions. 

a. 1 S. 14:47 relates that Saul conducted war with his enemies on all sides 
(wayyillähem säbib bkol-'Gy*badyw). A similar statement is made regarding David, us- 
ing sbb and milhämä; David was unable to build the temple mipp*né hammilhämä 
“4Ser s*bdbuhi, “because of the warfare with which they surrounded him” (1 K. 
5:17[3]). The following verse underscores the contrast with Solomon: “But now 
Yahweh my God has given me rest on every side” (héniah li missäbib, v. 18[4]). These 
statements are absolute and global. War and peace completely influenced the period of 
Israel's first kings, and these formulae seek to describe programmatically the entire life 
or at least the essential authority of their reign. 

b. As antithetical concepts, war and peace belong to the same semantic field, and 
the root sbb is related to both. Ancient cities were normally surrounded (sbb) by walls, 
while fortifications, trenches, siege ramparts, etc., around (säbib) the city served for 
defense or for attack. David’s first undertaking after the conquest of Jerusalem was the 
construction of a wall around the city (2 S. 5:9). Solomon similarly concerned himself 
from the outset of his reign with the construction of the wall around the city (1 K. 3:1). 
By contrast, one of the first measures undertaken during an attack on a city was to de- 
stroy the walls surrounding it (2 K. 25:10; Jer. 52:14; cf. Eccl. 9:14; Ezk. 4:2). An anal- 
ogous situation applies to human beings. Whereas Samson’s enemies assemble (hiphil) 
around him in order to kill him (Jgs. 16:2; cf. 20:5), Saul’s people are encamped 
around him (hönim s“bibötäw) to shield him from the enemy (1 S. 26:5,7). Saul slept in 
the middle of the camp, and his warriors positioned themselves around him. This is the 
strategy of royal escort whenever possible (cf. 2 K. 11:8,11: “you shall surround [ngp 
hiphil + säbib] the king, each with his weapons in his hand”). 

The root sbb is used quite often with the meaning “surround with hostile intentions” in 
connection with other verbs typical of military language. In these instances such “encircle- 
ment” is usually a preparation for harsher measures. Thus 2 S. 5:23 (cf. 1 Ch. 14:14; 2 Ch. 
13:13) involves surrounding the enemy in order to attack them with the sword; in 2 Ch. 
18:31 the purpose is the coming assault (wayyäsöbbü ‘alaw I*hillahém; cf. 2 Ch. 35:22). 

Some texts use sbb with Grab with the meaning “set in ambush” (Jgs. 20:29; 2 Ch. 
13:13), others with nkh hiphil (2 S. 18:15; 2 K. 3:25 par. 2 Ch. 21:9). 

c. As a holy institution, war in Israel is accompanied by certain rites. In the final 
analysis, Yahweh both wages war and brings it to an end. Divine intervention is so de- 
cisive that it can change the fate of the combatants: “I will turn back (sbb) the weapons 
of war which are in your hands and with which you are fighting against the king of 
Babylon and against the Chaldeans who are besieging you outside the walls” (Jer. 
21:4). Even though the exact sense of the expression sbb ‘et-k*lé hammilhämä here is 
somewhat obscure,!® it is clear that Yahweh is directing the battle. 


18. H. Weippert, “Jahwekrieg und Bundesfluch in Jer 21:1-7,” ZAW 82 (1970) 405-8, sug- 
gests “a turning of weapons.” 
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The role Yahweh plays ın both war and peace comes clearly to expression in texts 
using sbb/säbib. One particularly significant expression is Oy“bim missäbib, one used 
together with various other verbs exclusively in literature of the Deuteronomist and the 
Chronicler. Saul conducted war “with all his enemies on all sides” (sabib b*kol- 
Oy’ baw, 1 S. 14:47); it is repeatedly said that Yahweh gives his people rest (nwh 
hiphil) “from all their enemies on every side” (Josh. 21:44; 23:1). These formulae oc- 
cur in the traditions concerning the conquest of the land (Dt. 12:10; 25:19; Josh. 21:44; 
23:1) and in connection with several kings: David (2 S. 7:1b), Solomon (1 K. 5:18[4]; 
I Ch. 22:9,18), Asa (2 Ch. 14:6[7]; 15:5), and Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 20:30). Such peace 
before the enemy is not limited to political deliverance but rather encompasses all of 
life.!? Jgs. 8:34 and 1 S. 12:11 use the verb ns! hiphil: Yahweh rescues his people “from 
the hand of all their enemies on every side.” In contrast, Yahweh’s chastisement ap- 
pears in Jgs. 2:14 when he sells (mkr) his people “into the power of their enemies 
round about.” 

Yet another word combination usually exhibiting military associations is mägör 
missäbib, “terror on every side.” Although the combination is characteristic of Jere- 
miah, it occurs elsewhere as well. This formula refers to that particular terror caused by 
inescapable danger. Jeremiah uses it primarily in divine oracles. In 6:25 it refers to the 
enemy from the north, in 20:3 to Pashhur, who appears as the embodiment of terror — 
Yahweh will change his name into mägör missabib.*® Jer. 46:5 and 49:29 use this ex- 
pression in oracles against hostile nations (cf. also 20:10; Ps. 31:14[13]; Lam. 2:22). 


2. a. Josh. 6 contains numerous statements with sbb as the central focus (6 times in 
the qal: vv. 3,4,7,14,15[ bis]; once hiphil: v. 11). Although the semantic equivalent ngp 
hiphil is used in vv. 3 and 11, the construction itself suggests the presence of a later in- 
sertion; whereas ngp is used elsewhere in parallelism with sbb (Ps. 22:17[16]; 
48:13[12]; 88:18[17]), here the infinitive absolute is used adverbially and is in part su- 
perfluous. Josh. 6 is not a homogeneous text.?! One can distinguish at least two por- 
trayals of the processional: (a) an encircling of the city in silence, culminating in the 
shout of the warriors and the following collapse of the walls; and (b) a noisy march 
during which the priests and other participants blow the trumpets.** The first circumlo- 
cution is completed in a day, and in this case several elements associated with war are 
emphasized, such as the great cry of the warriors (frii‘d); sbb also exhibits certain 
martial connotations (cf. v. 1; the LXX omits the verb ngp, which according J. M. 


19. Von Rad, passim. 

20. On the relationship between Pashhur and this name see A. M. Honeyman, “MAGOR MIS- 
SABIB and Jeremiah’s Pun,” VT 4 (1954) 424-26; J. Bright, Jeremiah. AB 21 (1965), 132; 
O. Eissfeldt, “Renaming in the OT,” Words and Meanings. FS D. Winton Thomas (Cambridge, 
1968), 69-79, esp. 73f.; for additional interpretations see W. L. Holladay, “The Covenant with 
the Patriarchs Overturned: Jeremiah’s Intention in “Terror on Every Side’ (Jer 20:1-6),” JBL 91 
(1972) 305-20; D. L. Christensen, “ “Terror on Every Side’ in Jeremiah,” JBL 92 (1973) 498-502. 

21. Cf. M. Noth, Das Buch Josua. HAT VII (41971), 40. 

22. Cf. Wilcoxen; Dus, 108-20. 
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Miller and G. Tucker indicates that the Israelites did not march around the city but 
rather besieged it).>? The second march takes seven days and exhibits certain liturgical 
or cultic features. While the verb sbb was characteristic for the first portrayal, ngp 
might be an addendum underscoring the cultic aspects. These aspects become discern- 
ible in the presence of priests and trumpets as well as in the number “seven.” The 
march acquires the form of a liturgical procession, though without forfeiting its martial 
features. However things may stand with the reconstruction of the original text, it re- 
mains evident that the present text combines both martial and liturgical elements, with 
preference for the latter. “The warriors were to march before Jericho not for battle but 
rather for celebration.”** The amplifying presence of ngp lends liturgical connotations 
to sbb. The march around the city becomes both a military parade and simultaneously a 
processional. The rite culminates in the blowing of trumpets, the great shout of the sol- 
diers, and the collapse of the walls. Both the trumpets and the shout have martial-cultic 
value.25 In the present context of Josh. 6, then, sbb refers both to a military march 
around the city and (especially) to a cultic procession as an integral part of a liturgical 
celebration of the victory won by the Israelites through Yahweh's miraculous interven- 
tion at the time of the land conquest. The portrayal of this celebration and victory ac- 
quires quasi-magical features; at the sound of the shouts and trumpets the walls col- 
lapse without any military action taking place. There is no doubt, however, that 
Yahweh's intervention stands behind this event. 

b. Several elements from Josh. 6 recur in other texts as well that in part have the 
same martial-religious background. This is especially true of Jgs. 7:16-21. Here as in 
Josh. 6 (cf. 2 Ch. 13:13-16; 15:14f.) the blowing of trumpets, the great shout of the sol- 
diers, and the parade around the camp all coincide. Gideon orders the soldiers to blow 
the trumpets on every side of the camp (s“biböt hammah“neh, vv. 18,21) and to shout 
“for Yahweh and for Gideon” in order to spread terror in the enemy camp. Even though 
the soldiers do not raise their weapons, the victory comes in a sudden, miraculous, 
quasi-magical fashion. This emphasizes Yahweh’s role in giving his people victory.*° 

Ps. 48:13(12) directs the cultic congregation to walk around Zion. The verbs sbb 
and ngp are used as parallels here, with both referring to a cultic procession after a 
cultic act ın the temple itself (v. 10). Although the context is clearly cultic, certain ele- 
ments of war also appear: towers, ramparts, walls (vv. 13f.). According to H.-J. Kraus, 
the purpose ıs to celebrate the glory and invincibility of Zion. Kraus even wonders 
whether a magical procedure comparable to the Jericho episode might not originally 
have provided the background to this celebration.?’” H. Gunkel refers to Ps. 26:6b, 
where sbb is used in reference to a procession around the altar of Yahweh ("*söb*bä ‘et- 
mizbah“kä).2® Gunkel also points out that such processions are common in other reli- 


23. The Book of Joshua. CBC (1974), 56. 

24. H. W. Hertzberg, Die Bücher Josua, Richter, Ruth. ATD IX (51974), 40. 

25. Dus, 108-20; Richter, 195f., Humbert, 29-34. 

26. Concerning the role of “divine terror,” > TAN härad, V, 168f.; > IW sépar; — YN) rw“. 
27. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 476. 

28. Die Psalmen. HKAT 1/2 (°1968), 207. 
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gions as well.*? One can recall here the conjuring scene in the Tale of Aghat, which in- 
volves a cultic-magical act in whose course Danel performs a ritualistic circumlocu- 
tion around a field.°° 

The interpretation of 1 S. 16:11 is disputed. W. Caspari (in agreement with many 
others) explains the text in a cultic sense.?! H. W. Hertzberg translates sbb with “close 
the circle.”3? The text refers not to sacrifice but rather to the act of anointing, whereby 
according to v. 13 the brothers are standing in a circle. A similar interpretation might 
apply to Gen. 37:7. Here as in 1 Samuel the focus is on the youngest brother, who is to 
rule over the other brothers (v. 18). The sheaves of the brothers surround the sheaf of 
the youngest and bow down before it. The verb sbb is associated here with histah“waä, 
which refers to the courtly and cultic act of proskynesis (obeisance), according well 
with our interpretation of 1 S. 16: 11ff.33 


3. Cultic Context. One series of texts uses sbb/säbib in reference to the temple or to 
acts taking place there. 

a. In the course of the temple dedication, Solomon “turns around” to face the con- 
gregation assembled for the cult and blesses them (wayyasséb hammelek ‘et-pandw 
way*bärek ‘et-kol-q*hal yisrd él, 1 K. 8:14 par. 2 Ch. 6:3). Literally, “he turned his 
face” (cf. Jgs. 18:23; 1 K. 21:4; 2 K. 20:2 par. Isa. 38:2), i.e., he turned toward the peo- 
ple. The wording of | K. 8:14 reflects a ritual, both in the turning of the king and in the 
standing of the cultic congregation. A. Sanda notes correctly that “a solemn stillness 
enters.”34 During Solomon’s time the king exercised several priestly privileges. At the 
temple dedication, the king acted as the official representative of the people, and for 
that reason sbb acquires an official and ritual sense (different from 2 S. 6:20 par. 1 Ch. 
16:43, although here, too, a blessing ıs involved). 

b. Both the Priestly tradition (esp. Ex. 25; Nu. 10) and Ezekiel frequently use the 
root sbb, particularly the adverbial form säbib. It appears in a series of texts more or 
less associated with the cult. Thus säbib is often used in connection with the altar. The 
sacrificial ritual instructs one to “sprinkle” (zärag) the blood “against the altar round 
about” (Ex. 29:16,20; Lev. 1:11; 3:2,8,13; 7:2; 8:19,24; 9:12,18). One is also instructed 
to apply blood “on the horns of the altar round about” (Lev. 8:15; 16:18). Mention is 
also made of the screen “which is around the tabernacle and the altar” ("Ser ‘al-.. . 
sdbib, Nu. 3:26; 4:26), or of a trench around the altar (1 K. 18:32,35). In an oracle 
against the mountains of Israel, Yahweh proclaims through Ezekiel that he intends to 
scatter the bones of the Israelites round about the altars (Ezk. 6:5,13). 


29. Cf. Eliade, 371; C. H. Ratschow, “Prozession,” RGG?, V, 668f.; L. Röhrich, “Umgang,” 
RGG, VI, 1116f. 

30. See I.1 above. Cf. Müller, 92, who understands sbb “as a terminus technicus for this cultic 
circumlocution” and refers to Gen, 37:7; Josh. 6; 1 S. 16:11; and Ps. 48:13(12). 

31. Die Samuelbiicher. KAT VII (1913), 188-90. 

32. I & II Samuel. OTL (Eng. trans. 1964), 135, 138. 

33. Cf. Gr@nbek, 69f.; Crüsemann, 146; > AM hwh (IV, 248-56). 

34. Die Bücher der Könige. EHAT IX/1 (1912), 221. 
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Regulations for the construction of the sanctuary include several occurrences of the 
expression zer zähäb säbib in reference to a golden molding around the ark (Ex. 25:11; 
37:2), around the table of the bread of the Presence (Ex. 25:24f.; 37:11,12), or around 
the incense altar (Ex. 30:3; 37:26). Similarly, the robe of the high priest was to have 
bells of gold around its skirts (Ex. 28:33ff.; 39:25f.). 

In describing the future temple, Ezekiel portrays its various parts and the decora- 
tions that are to surround it. In chs. 40-42 alone, säbib is repeated 50 times, usually in 
the doubled form säbib säbib, e.g., in reference to the external wall (40:5), the east gate 
(40:14,16), the outer court (40:17), the south gate and the inner court (40:25,29f.), etc. 
It is interesting to note how Ezekiel associates the construction of the sanctuary with 
the distribution of the land (45:1f.). The Deuteronomistic history creates an analogous 
connection between the erection of the temple and the possession of the land. Solomon 
justifies the construction of the temple by referring to the fact that Yahweh has given 
Israel rest before all its enemies (1 K. 5:17-18[3-4]).?> The centralization of the cult is 
similarly associated with the rest that Yahweh has created for the people before all its 
enemies on every side (Dt. 12:9f.).36 

Thus when sbb is used in cultic contexts, it is often permeated by elements associ- 
ated with war. The same texts that provided a point of departure for the analysis of sbb 
in the context of war now serve as an aid to understanding sbb in the cultic context. As 
in the extrabiblical texts, texts that use sbb are associated both with war and with the 
cult, and it is not always possible to distinguish completely between the two aspects. 


4. Religious-Theological Context. a. In the religious-theological context one should 
first consider those texts in which Yahweh constitutes the central focus. Some psalms 
portray him as surrounded by attributes or beings representing his court and ultimately 
his essence itself. The expression kol-s“bibäw refers to those who surround him. In Ps. 
76:12(11) it refers to the Israelites: “Those who surround Yahweh on earth will form 
his heavenly entourage.’ In Ps. 89:8b(7b) the expression kol-s“bibäaw parallels söd- 
gq’dösim (v. 8a[7a]), b€né-"*lohim (v. 7b[6b]), g*hal gedösim (v. 6[5]), and sbäa’ör 
(v. 9[8]). The parallel expressions show that kol-s“bibäw is referring to the heavenly 
assembly.>® The same psalm mentions goodness and faithfulness as Yahweh’s diadem 
(v. 9[8]): hasd©ka [instead of h“sin yah]?? we’münät“kä s“bibötäw. In connection with 
the expressions just mentioned, both goodness and faithfulness appear as personal at- 
tributes belonging to Yahweh’s heavenly council. In and for themselves, however, they 
are constitutive elements of God’s essence. They not only constitute Yahweh’s sur- 
roundings but also are aspects of his being.*° In other passages Yahweh appears sur- 


35. > NII nüah (IX, 277-86). 

36. Stade, 131f. 

37. M. Dahood, Psalms 51-100. AB 17 (1968), 221. 

38. Cf. Ahlström, 59; > TO söd. 

39. See Veijola, 30. 

40. Cf. Ps. 32:10 in the discussion below, and H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom (Lund, 1947), 
150-54. 
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rounded by theophanic elements. A devouring fire precedes him, and a mighty storm 
surrounds him (s“bibaw) (Ps. 50:3; cf. 97:3).4! 

b. In other texts, Yahweh is the subject of sbb, and the object is then usually the peo- 
ple or the Israelites. 

Since hesed is an integral part of the divine being, Yahweh surrounds those with his 
hesed who trust in him (Ps. 32:10). The same notion is expressed in Dt. 32:10 with dif- 
ferent imagery. Here an older tradition is preserved according to which Yahweh found 
Israel in the desert (cf. Jer. 31:2f.; Hos. 9:10), “encircled” (y*s6b*benhii), cared for, and 
protected them. A parallel to this language occurs in Jer. 31 22, though the roles are re- 
versed. The woman (= the people) encompasses the man (= Yahweh) (n“gebä t*sdbéb 
geber). In addition, sbb exhibits sexual connotations here that are not present in Dt. 
32:10, since there the focus is more on the notion of protection, although the aspect of 
love is not entirely absent.*2 

One can also compare the imagery in Dt. 32:10 with that in Ps. 17:8-12. Both texts 
apply imagery from the world of animals to Yahweh. Both the image of “wings” and of 
the “pupil of his eye” ( 7S6n ‘ayin) express intimacy. Rather than being distant, God’s 
protection implies an almost corporeal proximity. Accordingly, in Dt. 32:10 sbb exhib- 
its an affable, affectionate aspect, evoking the notion of a mother protecting her chil- 
dren, or of a bird encompassing its young with its wings to give them warmth and pro- 
tection. In Ps. 17:9 sbb refers to enemies and stands in stark contrast to God’s own 
activity. The psalmists often lament concerning the enemies that surround and bind 
them. In this situation of distress and oppression the psalmist turns to Yahweh with a 
petition for help, asking that Yahweh lovingly surround and protect him (17:11; 
18:6[5]; 22:13,17[12,16]; 49:6[5]; 88:18[17]; 109:3; 118:10-12). In all these passages 
sabbuni/sbäabuni refers to the enemies. This construction occurs elsewhere only in 
2 S. 22:6 (identical with Ps. 18:6[5]) and Hos. 12:1(11:12). The latter passage probably 
refers to the prophet himself, who like the psalmist feels surrounded and oppressed.** 
The Ist person sg. suffix alludes to the psalmist’s personal situation and explains this 
turning to God, who is viewed as a courageous warrior (cf. Ps. 17:13), as a rock, for- 
tress, refuge, and shield (18:3[2]). The psalmist knows that his entire life depends on 
God (22:10-12[9-11]), and thus he turns to God for protection against his adversaries 
(118:10-14). He does not fear those who surround him, for God will rescue him 
(3:7f.[6f.]). All these psalms breathe the air of combat, and describe both the enemy 
and Yahweh with military expressions and imagery.* Job sees God as a warrior 
(k*gibbér) whose arrows whiz about him (yasdbbii ‘dlay rabbäyw, 16:13f.). In contrast, 


41. Cf. also the explanation of M. Dahood, Psalms 1-50. AB 16 (1965), 306; idem, Psalms 
51-100, 361. 

42. Cf. W. L. Holladay, “Jer. xxxi 22B Reconsidered: “The Woman Encompasses the Man,’” 
VT 16 (1966) 236-39; E. Jacob, “Féminisme ou messianisme? A propos de Jér 31,22,” Beiträge 
zur alttestamentlichen Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (Göttingen, 1977), 179-84; > WIN hädas 
(chädhäsh), IV, 237f. 

43. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 209. 

44. Cf. V.1 above. 
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the psalms always focus on the enemies of the psalmist, ultimately the enemies of God, 
who surround and oppress him, and this is why the psalmists seek God’s protective 
help; Yahweh will surround him with shouts of deliverance (ronné pallet tsöb“beni) 
and with his steadfast love (hesed y@söb“bennü, Ps. 32:7,10). Just as Jerusalem is sur- 
rounded by mountains, so also will Yahweh protectively surround his people 
(y°risalém härim säbib lah w*yhwh säbib l'ammö, 125:2). Yahweh thus functions as a 
wall round about Israel, or his angel encamps around those who fear him (34:8[7]; cf. 
also Zec. 2:9[5]).45 

The same notion of divine protection ıs reflected in other texts with sbb, though 
from different perspectives. Ex. 13:18 (like Dt. 32:10) places us back into the wilder- 
ness perspective and relates that God did not guide his people directly to Canaan, but 
rather had them take a detour through the wilderness (wayyasséb “*lohim ‘et-ha’am 
derek hammidbär). 

The Deuteronomistic narrator who recapitulates the wilderness wanderings reports 
that the people took a detour (wannäsob ‘et-hahar) as Yahweh had directed (Dt. 2:1f.). 
This involved a cautious defensive measure understood as part of the divine guid- 
ance.4© The same notion is discernible in Ps. 78:28, when Yahweh causes quail to fall 
all around (säbib) Israel’s tents. 

c. God’s providence implies not only that the entire people will be guided but also 
every person individually, especially those who are to direct his people’s fate. “The 
king’s heart is a stream of water in the hand of Yahweh; he turns it wherever he will” 
(Prov. 21:1). Hence nothing is more natural than that God alters the king’s heart ac- 
cording to his own plans, as Ezr. 6:22 relates: w“héséb [yhwh] léb melek ‘aSStr “léhem, 
“for [Yahweh] had turned the heart of the king of Assyria to them.” The underlying no- 
tion here is that the events narrated in Ezr. 1-6 attest the governance of divine grace 
over Israel.*’ The same idea is found in 1 K. 18:37: w®attd h“@sibbötä ‘et-libbam 
"ahörannit, “and you have turned their hearts back.” Yahweh appears as the God who 
draws his people to himself through “external wonders and inner guidance of the 
heart.”48 Here, too, we encounter the theme of divine providence. 

d. Yahweh can also cause the office of king to pass to a different person. Whereas the 
alteration of a person’s heart is an inward process, the reigning of a king is external and 
juridical. Adonijah openly asserts his right to the throne even though he accepts that the 
office of king passes to another; he admits, however, that it is a divine decree: “the king- 
dom has turned about (wartäsob hamm“lükä) and become my brother’s, for it was his 
from Yahweh” (1 K. 2:15). Here sbb refers to the change of fate, the transition of posses- 
sions to another. A similar situation obtains regarding the division of the kingdom after 
the death of Solomon. The Deuteronomist interprets the transfer of kingship into the 
hands of Jeroboam as God’s will: “So the king did not hearken to the people; for it was a 


45. Cf. V.1.b above. 

46. Cf. G. W. Coats, “An Exposition for the Wilderness Traditions,” VT 22 (1972) 292. 
47. Cf. W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia samt 3. Esra. HAT XX (1949), 61f. 

48. A. Sanda, Die Bücher der Könige. EHAT, 2 vols. (Münster, 1911-12), I, 439. 
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sibbä brought about by Yahweh” (1 K. 12:15 par. 2 Ch. 10:15). The hapax legomenon 
sibbä refers here to guidance, almost in the sense of predestination, a turning of fate as in 
the case of Adonijah. The transfer of kingship from Saul to David represents a similar 
case. In the Chronicler’s interpretation, it appears as divine punishment for Saul’s weak 
faith: “He did not seek guidance from Yahweh. . . [therefore] he turned the kingdom over 
(wayyasséb) to David” (1 Ch. 10:14). In these passages sbb has legal connotations in- 
volving rights that are transferred from one person to another (cf. also Nu. 36:7,9; Jer. 
6:12). Itis Yahweh who directs the fate of kings and, in the final analysis, also of the peo- 
ple. The changes expressed by sbb show divine guidance at work in history. 


VI. 1. LXX. As a rule, the LXX renders the root sbb with various forms of kykl-, the 
most frequent being kyklos (182 times) and kyklöthen (70 times). The latter always cor- 
responds to säbib/missäbib, with the exception of 1 K. 6:29 (mésab); 2 Ch. 33:14 
(sbb); and Eccl. 1:6. The verb is translated 59 times by kykloún. Other renderings in- 
clude kykloma (4 times), perikykloün (15 times), and hyperkyklö (once). It is interest- 
ing to note that perikykloün is also used for ngp hiphil.*? In 2 K. 6:14f. wayyaggipü ‘al- 
hair... söbeb “et-hdir is translated periekyklösan ten pölin . . . kykloüsa ten pölin. 
The forms of kykl- are well suited to render those passages where sbb/säbib refers to a 
surrounding or encircling. The Vulg. usually has circum- in these instances. 

The verb sbb can also be rendered by other words, e.g., stréphein (5 times), 
apostréphein (20), epistréphein (30 + säbib 3 times), metastréphein (3), peristréphein 
(3). The Vulg. often uses verto and its compounds in these instances: averto, reverto, 
converto, etc., though also transfero, reduco, and others. The LXX translates the paral- 
lel formulae in | K. 8:14 par. 2 Ch. 6:3 with apostréphein and epistréphein. 

The verb sbb is also rendered by érchesthai and the compounds metérchesthai (3 
times) and periérchesthai (7). In Josh. 6:7 the latter word serves to translate ‘@bar in 
connection with kykloun = sbb: perielthein kai kykösai ten pölin. Rare translations in- 
clude kataklinein (1 S. 16:11) and epitithénai (2 K. 24:17). 


2. Qumran. The root sbb occurs only rarely in the Qumran literature. The verb oc- 
curs only 5 times, 3 times in 1QM (5:5; 9:2,13) and twice in the Hodayoth (1QH 2:25; 
5:35). The term säbib occurs 19 times, twice in 1QM (5:9; 7:7), twice in the Hodayoth 
(1QH 5:25; fr. 25:2), twice in LQSb (4:21,25), and 13 times in 11QT. 

In some cases the OT background is clearly visible. IQM 9:2 speaks of the guiding 
function of the priests, who are to direct the battle through their blowing of trumpets, 
“until the enemy is smitten and turns the back of his neck [1.e., are put to flight].” In the 
OT sbb is used not with ‘rep but rather with pänim (2 Ch. 9:6). This strategy recalls 
Joshua (Josh. 6) and Gideon (Jgs. 7).50 

1QH 2:25f. speaks of enemies who are planning an attack: “Mighty men have 
pitched their camps against me, and have encompassed me [read sbbwny instead of 


49. See II.1 and V.2.a above. 
50. Cf. V.2.a,b above. 
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sbbwm] with all their weapons of war.” This expression recalls Jer. 21:4. 1QSb 4:24-26 
compares priestly service in the temple with the service of the angels in heaven. “He 
will be as an angel of the Presence in the abode of holiness .. and will attend upon the 
service (srt) säbib in the temple of the kingdom.” 

Most of the occurrences of säbib are in the Temple Scroll in the section concerning 
the temple and sacrifice, with much reminiscent of the Priestly tradition (P) and 
Ezekiel.’! In 11QT 56:13 the law of the king appears with a formula identical to Dt. 
17:14b (“like all the nations that are round about me”). 

Hence just as in the OT, so also in Qumran does sbb belong to the language of war 
and of the cult. 

Garcia-Löpez 


51. Cf. V.2.c above. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. OT Evidence: 1. The Verb; 2. *söbel and sébel; 
3. Burden Bearing. III. LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. In the Semitic languages the root sb/ exhibits a colorful palette, one 
made even more colorful by the presence, in addition to sbl, of the root > 9131 z®bul 
zbhul), which probably arose through regressive partial assimilation of the voiceless 
s to the voiced b.! Akkadian attests zabdlu (in isolated instances also sabdlu or sabälu) 
with the meaning “carry, transport,” specifically also in reference to the carrying of 
bricks.2 From this one can hardly separate the noun zabbilu, “basket,” in addition to 
sablum as a Canaanite loanword with the meaning “work force” in the Mari texts.? 


säbal. M. Held, “The Root ZBL/SBL in Akkadian, Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew,” Essays in 
Memory of E. A. Speiser. JAOS 88 (1968) 90-96; T. N. D. Mettinger, “Excursus: The Term 930,” 
Solomonic State Officials. CB 5 (1971), 137-39; A. F. Rainey, “Compulsory Labour Gangs in 
Ancient Israel,” JEJ 20 (1970) 191-202; M. Wagner, “Beiträge zur Aramaismenfrage im 
alttestamentlichen Hebräisch,” Hebrdische Wortforschung. FS W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 
355-71, esp. 362-64. 


1. According to C. Brockelmann, VG, I, 163, however, this partial assimilation in juxtaposi- 
tion, sb > zb, is attested only for Ethiopic. 

2. CAD, XXI, 1-5; AHw, II, 1500f. Cf. Held, 92; A. Salonen, Die Ziegeleien im alten 
Mesopotamien. AnAcScFen B 171 (1972), 199f. 

3. For the former see CAD, XXI, 6f.; AHw, III, 1501b; for the latter, AHw, II, 999b. 
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In CAD and AH", the classification of zabbilu as an Aramaic loanword derives from 
the fact that zabbilu is not an Akkadian nominal form, though it must be noted that Syr. 
zabilä /zanbilä’, “basket,” lacks an endemic Syriac etymon and in its own turn derives 
from Akk. zabälu. 

The term sbit, “burden,” listed in WUS, no. 1886, does not exist in Ugaritic; instead of 
reading sblt ‘sm.’rs, “the burden of the fruits of the earth,” one should read rather sb./ gsm 
‘rs, “they went round about to the ends of the earth.” But the root zb/ is well documented as 
the noun zb/ in the sense of “prince, principality,” as “sick person, illness,” and as a place- 
name.> Ugar. zbl is the semantic equivalent of Heb. nasi’, while zb/ with the meaning “sick 
person” can probably be explained as a development from “carry” to “endure, bear, be ıll.”® 

Aramaic attests on the one hand Syr. zabbilä’ or zanbila’, “basket’’’ — borrowed 
probably from Akk. zabbilu — in addition to Syr. s“bal, “carry, carry away, endure, 
suffer,” with several derivatives. Sam. sb/ coincides with the Syriac and with Mand. 
sbl/swi,8 while in Jewish Aramaic and Christian Palestinian Aramaic the figurative us- 
age predominates with the meaning “endure, bear.”? A striking semantic shift took 
place in Official Aramaic, where sb/ was used in the sense of “support someone, as- 
sume responsibility for a person’s upkeep.”! In Arabic one finds zabbala, “fertilize,” 
in addition to zabala, “carry, carry away.”!! One might possibly also mention Tigre 
Sabela, “spice container,” !? with reference to Akk. zabbilu and Syr. zabila’, “basket,” if 
this is not a Cushite word. W. Leslau finds evidence also for Tigr. sablala, “to load, 
burden,” and $ablala, “load lightly,’ with which one may also compare Gurage 
asballala or &®fallala, “load an empty sack or skin (on the donkey).”!° 

We thus find that Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hebrew, as well as Arabic, all attest a root 
zbl,!4 whose basic meaning is “carry, carry away.” In Aramaic this root appears with 
the same basic meaning as sbi. It is possible that in Hebrew we are dealing with an 
Aramaism inherited quite early.!> 


2. Occurrences. The verb säbal occurs 7 times in the qal in the OT (5 of those in 
Deutero-Isaiah); a pual participle occurs in Ps. 144:14, and a hithpael form in Eccl. 


4. KTU, 1.16, IH, 3. 

5. KTU, 4.213, 13. 

6. Held, 92, 93. 

7. LexSyr, 187a, 20la. 

8. Cf. Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic Amongst the 
Samaritans, 5 vols. (Jerusalem, 1957-77), I-II, 522; IV, 467; MdD, 316b. 

9. WTM, III, 466f.; F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin, 1903), 130. 

10. DNSI, Il, 774f.; also Hermopolis, Excavations at El-Ashmonein (London, 1983), I, 5; cf. 
Beyer, 643. 

ll. Lane, 1212c; J. Barth, Etymologische Studien zum semitischen insbesondere zum 
hebräischen Lexicon (Leipzig, 1893), 50. 

12. WbTigr, 215b. 

13. Contributions, 36. 

14. > YA? zebul (zebhul) (IV, 29-31). 

15. Cf. Wagner, 364, picking up a suggestion by M. Noth. 
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12:5. A po’el or po‘al participle occurs in the Aramaic text of Ezr. 6:3 in an unclear 
context. Among the nominal forms attested, sēbel occurs 3 times (1 K. 11:28; Neh. 
4:11[Eng. v. 17]; Ps. 81:7[6]), *söbel similarly 3 times (Isa. 9:3[4]; 10:27; 14:26), 
sabbäl 5 times (1 K. 5:29[15]; 2 Ch. 2:1,17[2,18]; 34:13; Neh. 4:4[10]), and *s“balöt 6 
times (Ex. 1:11; 2:11; 5:4,5; 6:6,7). 


II. OT Evidence. 

1. The Verb. The verb säbal means “carry” in the qal; cf. Isa. 46:7, where an idol is 
carried around in a procession. The form säbal also occurs in Jacob’s blessing in the 
characterization of Issachar (Gen. 49:15), who bowed his shoulder for bearing burdens 
(wayyet Sikmö lisbél),'© becoming thereby a slave at forced labor (mas ‘6béd).'’ Lam. 
5:7 points out that the children will have to bear the guilt of their fathers’ sins as pun- 
ishment. In what is known as the fourth Servant Song, we read that the servant bore our 
sicknesses and carried our pains (Isa. 53:4), and shortly thereafter (v. 11) an expression 
similar to that in Lam. 5:7 relates that he bears the “wdndt of the many. M. Held points 
out that the root zb/ occurs several times in Akkadian in connection with illness, as at- 
tested in Ugaritic for zbl, “sick person.”!*® This figurative usage in the sense of “bear, 
suffer,” can also be observed in Aramaic.!? In Isa. 46:4 Yahweh confirms that he will 
“carry” his people in all its ages (sbl par. ns’). J. Rabinowitz draws attention to the fact 
that this represents a usage of säbal also frequently encountered in Egyptian Aramaic 
in the sense of “support someone, assume responsibility for a person’s upkeep.””“° 

The pual ptcp. m“subbälim occurs in Ps. 144:14 as an explication of allüpenü 
(allüp = ox? as yet in Sir. 38:25). LXX pacheis, Vulg. crassi or crassae (Jerome: 
pingues), and Syr. ‘synn suggest fat animals. Whereas F. Baethgen suggests beasts of 
burden, and H. Schmidt pregnant oxen (despite the masc. pl.), B. Duhm points out the 
difficulties deriving from the fact that allüp otherwise refers to the tribal chief or to a 
confidant, that if m°subbdlim meant “pregnant” one would expect a feminine form, and 
that precisely the most important piece of information is missing if the reference is to 
beasts of burden, namely, just what these oxen are carrying.*! Hence Duhm sees in 
allüpenü m“subbälim a corrupted variant relating to ma“¢lipé6t m“rubbäböt in v. 13b. 
J. Ziegler has offered a new suggestion regarding the textual criticism of v. 14, reading 

'alāpēnů missubbälim and translating “our provinces without burdens, no incursion 
and no marching off, no cry of distress in our streets.”?? 

The concluding poem in Ecclesiastes (11:9-12:7), about youth and old age, describes 


16. Held, 95, reads /¢sébel. 

17. Cf. A. Alt, “Neues über Palästina aus dem Archiv Amenophis IV,” A/Schr, III (1959), 
169-75. 

18. Held, 92f.; WUS, no. 878, II. 

19. Cf. I.1 above. 

20. “A Note on Isa 46:4,” JBL 73 (1954) 237. 

21. Baethgen, Die Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (1897), 423f.; Schmidt, Die Psalmen. HAT XV 
(1934), 250; Duhm, Die Psalmen. KHC XIV (21922), 472. 

22. “Ps 144,14,” Wort und Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. AOAT 18 (1973), 191-97. 
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the troubles of old age largely in the form of allegory; in 12:5 it contains three images 
that scholars have variously interpreted: the almond, the grasshopper, and the caper berry. 
The hithpael of säbal in the expression w*yistabbel hehägäb might mean that the grass- 
hopper tries to “carry itself” in the sense of dragging itself along. The hägäb would then 
be atype of grasshopper unable to fly. Or one might think of the grasshopper’s immoder- 
ate consumption, translating “it loads up,” i.e., it burdens itself through hearty eating.” 
Or, like O. Loretz, one understands the hithpael of säbal as referring to pregnancy, and 
translates “the grasshopper multiplies.”24 The three metaphors of these natural processes 
were understood allegorically. The blooming of the almond tree might symbolize an old 
man’s white hair (less likely: the inability to crack almonds); the bursting of the caper has 
been understood as a reference to the diminishing healing power of the plant with regard 
to older people, or to the inefficacy of aphrodisiacs with regard to old men. In contrast, 
the grasshopper allegedly alludes to the stiff movements of an old man or to his sexual 
impotency.*> More recent scholars are inclined to understand the three metaphors as real- 
istic references to the cycles of nature with their blossoming and fruitfulness, in contrast 
to human life, which moves toward the grave.?6 

In Darius’s response (Ezr. 6:1-12), given in Aramaic and including parts of the edict 
of Cyrus, v. 3 says the following regarding the house of God in Jerusalem: “Let the 
house be rebuilt as a place where sacrifices are offered w° ussdhi m*söb“lin.” The 
‘usSayyd’ are the foundations (cf. 4:12; 5:16), and m“söb“lin is the po’el or po‘al partici- 
ple. It is self-evident that foundations are “bearing” in the sense of capable of bearing 
loads (po‘el ptcp.), but not that foundations are themselves “borne” in the sense of 
erected (po‘al ptcp.). Thus interpreters, following the lead of 3 Ezr. 6:23 (höpou 
epithyousin did pyrös endelechoüs) usually point esöhi, and translate “and where one 
offers his burnt offerings” (shaphel, from ybl). The suffix lacks any reference, how- 
ever, thus detracting from this solution. Since one expects a transition to the following 
construction directives, W. Rudolph’s suggestion seems quite plausible: to read 
ûmišhôhî mitt*kilin, “and its dimensions are to be measured.’ 


2. *söbel and sébel. 

a. *söbel, The noun *söbel occurs 3 times in Isaiah (9:3[4]; 10:27; 14:25). In 14:25 
a redactor takes 10:27a as the point of departure, a verse for which 9:3(4) provides the 
background, and asserts that the victory over Assyria will simultaneously usher in the 
hour of freedom for the people.*® The yoke of his burden (‘öl subb°/6) will be broken 


23. H. W. Hertzberg, Der Prediger. KAT XVII/4-5 (1963), 207, “it stuffs itself”; cf. LXX 
pachynth£. 

24. Qohelet und der Alte Orient (Freiburg, 1964), 190 n. 228. 

25. Cf. HAL, I, 290; F. Delitzsch, Comm. on the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. KD (Eng. 
trans., repr. Grand Rapids, 1950), 4141. 

26. Cf. W. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD XVI/1 (71980), 242. 

27. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia samt 3. Esra. HAT XX (1949), 54. See K. Galling, 
“Kyrusedikt und Tempelbau,” OLZ 40 (1937) 477, “and one shall take along his construction di- 
rective ‘Srn’.” 

28. Cf. O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 48f. 
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(9:3[4]), and his burden will depart from its shoulder (10:27; 14:25). The “burden” ıs 
used here in the figurative sense to refer to foreign rule, consisting primarily of forced 
labor, of the pulling of burdens and loads. 

b. sébel. One can discern hardly any difference between *sdbel and sébel in Ps. 
81:7(6). In retrospect of Israel’s bondage in Egypt, the psalm emphasizes that Yahweh 
took away a burden (sébel) from the shoulder of his people and freed its hand from the 
basket (did). In contrast, 1 K. 11:28 uses sébel as a general word for the labor of bear- 
ing burdens. Solomon commissions the property owner Jeroboam, whose industrious 
talents have become evident, with overseeing all the burden bearers of the house of Jo- 
seph.?? 


3. Burden Bearing. The form *s“bälöt, attested only in the plural, always refers to 
the Israelites’ forced labor in Egypt (Ex. 1:11; 2:11; 5:4,5; 6:6,7). T. N. D. Mettinger 
understands mas, “forced construction labor,” and *s“balöt, “burden bearing,” as syn- 
onyms referring to the same activity, while M. Noth and A. F. Rainey believe two dif- 
ferent activities are at issue: the transport of goods necessary for construction 
(*s“bäalöt), i.e., “organized transport,” and then the forced labor generally enlisted in 
construction projects (mas).30 The passages in Exodus show that *s“balöt is a general 
expression for the Israelites’ forced labor in Egypt, e.g., in connection with construc- 
tion projects establishing store-cities such as Pithom and Raamses (Ex. 1:11).3! 

Burden bearers, along with hewers of stone, constitute an important contingent 
within the infrastructure of the labor force during the period of the monarchy. The cus- 
tom of officially enlisting sojourners (gérim), primarily remnants of the pre-Israelite 
Canaanite population, as auxiliary laborers goes back apparently to David (cf. 1 Ch. 
22:2; also 2 S. 20:24). It is said that, in addition to 80,000 hewers of stone, Solomon 
had at his disposal 70,000 burden bearers as laborers (sabbäl; 1 K. 5:29[15] nöse’ 
sabbäl, which Noth identifies as bearers, specifically burden bearers; the par. 2 Ch. 2:1 
reads 75 sabbäl; v. 17, sabbäl). Only by enlisting such a large number of laborers (the 
numbers are hardly authentic) could the intense construction activity under Solomon 
and later Josiah be successful. 1 K. 5:29(15) also shows that the burden bearers were 
distinguished from forced labor.?? 2 Ch. 34:13 relates that the Levites regulated certain 
work, in particular that of the burden bearers, in both tempo and rhythm with their in- 
struments.>3 

Burden bearers again play an important role as voluntary labor groups in the recon- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nehemiah. Neh. 4:11(17) says specifically that the burden 
bearers, hannös“ im bassebel, were armed (read h@musim), pursuing their burden bear- 


29. Cf. Mettinger, 136, 138. 

30. Mettinger, 138f.; Noth, Könige (1-16). BK IX/1 (21983), 257f.; Rainey, 200ff. 

31. Cf. W. H. Schmidt, Exodus. BK II (1974), 35. 

32. > DR mas (VIII, 427-30); cf. Rainey, 200f. 

33. Cf. W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT XXI (1955), 323, who adduces examples from an- 
tiquity and modernity suggesting that the work of slaves had to be carried out to the tempo of in- 
struments. 
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ing with one hand, probably primarily removing debris, while holding the other hand 
on their weapon to protect themselves against violent attacks by Nehemiah’s adversar- 
ies. Neh. 4:4(10) preserves a ditty of these burden bearers: käsal köah hassabbäl 
w*he apar harbeh wa™“nahnii lo’ nikal libnét bahömä, “the strength of the burden 
bearers is failing, and there is yet much rubbish; thus we are not able to work on the 
wall.” 


II. LXX. No consistent rendering of the root sbl is discernible in the LXX. The verb 
is rendered once each with ponein, anéchein, analambdnein, poreuesthai, odynän, 
anaphérein, and hypéchein. In Ps. 144:14 and Eccl. 12:5 the LXX thinks in terms of 
“being fat” (pachys, pachyein). The form sébel is rendered by drsis and once (Neh. 
4:11[17]) by artér; the rendering of sabbäl is twice (pl.) afrontes ärsin, nötophörön, 
and once (Neh. 4:4[10]) ton echthrön (derived from achthyphörön?). Renderings for 
*s“balét include érgon, pönos, and dynasteia; *söbel is rendered once with zygös, in 
Isa. 10:27 with phöbos (derived from phéros?), and in Isa. 14:25 with kydos (derived 
from kédos?). The root sbl is not attested in the Qumran literature. 

Kellermann(f) 
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Contents: I. Distribution: 1. In the OT; 2. Outside the OT. Il. 1. Conceptual and Semantic 
Field Outside the OT; 2. Rabbinical Usage. III. OT Usage: 1. Ancient Versions; 2. Hebrew Text. 


I. Distribution. 

1. In the OT. The word s“gullä is attested only 8 times in the OT. It refers in 6 instances 
to the people as a whole, who are called the s“gullä of Yahweh (Ex. 19:5; Ps. 135:4; Mal. 
3:17) or the ‘am s“gullä (Dt. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18), and twice to the royal treasures (1 Ch. 
29:3; Eccl. 2:8). In 1 Ch. 29:3 David's s“gullä consists of gold and silver that he conse- 


segullä. O. Bachhi, Israel und die Völker. ATANT 41 (1962), 142-44; N. A. Dahl, “A People 
for His Name,” NTS 4 (1957-58) 319-27; G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, 2 
vols. (Oxford, 1952-55), II, 221f.; M. Greenberg, “Hebrew s¢gu//a: Akkadian sikiltu,” JAOS 71 
(1951) 172-74; M. Held, “A Faithful Lover in an Old Babylonian Dialogue,” JCS 15 (1961) 1- 
26, esp. 11f.; cf. idem, “A Faithful Lover in an Old Babylonian Dialogue (JCS XV, pp. 1-26) Ad- 
denda et Corrigenda,” JCS 16 (1962) 38; F. Horst, “Das Eigentum nach dem AT,” Gottes Recht: 
Gesammelte Studien zum Recht im AT. ThB 12 (1961), 203-21; S. Loewenstamm, “am 
segulläh,” Hebrew Language Studies Presented to Prof. Ze'ev Ben-Hayyim (Jerusalem, 1983), 
321-28 (Heb.); H. Preisker, “meptotoioc,” TDNT, VI, 57f.; G. Rinaldi, “ "Territorio’ e società 
nell’ AT,” BeO 22 (1980) 161-74; E. A. Speiser, “The Hurrian Equivalent of sikiltu(m),” Or, N.S. 
25 (1956) 1-4; B. Uffenheimer, “The Semantics of 719130," BethM 22 (1976/77) 427-34, 529f.: 
H. Wildberger, Jahwes Eigentumsvolk. ATANT 37 (1960), 71-79; idem, “A0 segullä property,” 
TLOT, U, 791-93. 
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crates to Yahweh. The s“gullä represents his personal fortune, and the dignitaries of the 
kingdom follow the royal example by offering their own fortunes to the temple treasury 
(1 Ch. 29:6-8). In the virtually contemporary text Eccl. 2:8, the “royal s“gullä” is men- 
tioned after the silver and gold that Qoheleth has accumulated for himself. The expres- 
sion is thus alluding to a treasure that this royal personality has acquired for himself, and 
is being used probably in apposition to “silver and gold” (exactly as in 1 Ch. 29:3). It is 
followed by the word hmdynwt, which is usually translated “the provinces.” The pres- 
ence of the article as well as the unexpected mention of these provinces indicates that the 
text has been corrupted here. Perhaps one should read hmdnywt = *hammiddäniyöt, an 
aramaizing double plural of middä < maddattu, “tribute” (Ezr. 4:20; 6:8; Neh. 5:4); cf. 
birdniyét, pl. of bird (2 Ch. 17:12; 27:4, my addition). 


2. Outside the OT. The word s“gullä then also appears in Mishnaic and Talmudic 
Hebrew, where it refers to the reserve fund a person has set aside.! The verb siggél is 
a denominative derived from s“gullä whose usage is identical with the Akkadian ex- 
pression sikilta(m) sakälu. From this one can conclude that Akk. sikiltu and Heb. 
s“gullä derive from the same Semitic root, and refer to the same semantic field. The 
transition from the voiced g to a voiceless k is attested in other instances as well. 
This phenomenon does not occur in the Babylonian dialect variations Sigiltu(m), 
Sagiltu(m), and the verb Sagdlu, which instead attest the familiar alternation of s and 
š. Accordingly, any investigation of the biblical word s“gullä must take account of 
the use of sgullä and siggél in the Mishna and Talmud as well as of the Akkadian 
use of sikiltu/Sigiltu/Sagiltu and sakdlu/Sagdlu. In addition, skit occurs twice in a 
document from Ugarit. 


II. 1. Conceptual and Semantic Field Outside the OT. In Akkadian legal documents, 
sikiltu refers to movable goods that a person has “acquired” (sakdlu) either justly or 
unjustly, or that a person has put aside, such as the barley stores to which Nuzi text AO 
15541,15 apparently refers.* The word seems to refer primarily to the kind of reserves 
acquired by a person of lower standing, one either under guardianship or having only 
limited legal rights, through means put at his or her disposal by either a husband or fa- 
ther. Indeed, in the various documents under consideration, the reference is to movable 
goods acquired by women.? The Nuzi text JEN 435 involves an agreement between 
two fathers whose children are to marry. 

In the Assyrian historical inscriptions sikiltu refers to the spoils that a person has ac- 
quired (sakälu).* In Babylonian texts the expression Sagiltu(m) or Sigiltu(m) seems to 
refer to “acquisition,” or goods acquired by a person — often in an unjust manner.° 


|. WTM, Il, 474f. 

2. See E. Cassin, “Tablettes inédites de Nuzi,” RA 56 (1962) 75-78; CH §141. 

3. CH $141; in the Old Babylonian letter CT, 29, pl. 43 = VAB, VI, 218, 31f.; and in the Nuzi 
texts HSS, V, 71, 17-19, and 74, 7-11 (cf. 66, 25-31). 

4. TCL, VII, 234, cf. 245; OIP, Il, 55, 61. 

5. Ur Excavation Texts, V, 16, 22: TIM, Il = AbB, VIII, 28, 13; cf. CAD, VII (1971), 305. 
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In the religious sphere the Akkadian usage of sikiltu is closely related to that of the 
biblical texts, which refer to the people as Yahweh’s s“gullä. The PNs sikilti-4adad® 
and sikilti-4ugur,’ as well as their abbreviated form sikiltum/ti,8 attest the use of this ex- 
pression as a reference to a relationship between believer and deity since the Kassite 
epoch, i.e., from the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. on. In Alalakh the royal seal as- 
cribes to King Abban, son of Sarran, the epithets warad dIM naräm “IM sikiltum ša 
dNIIN]?, “servant of Haddus, favorite of Haddus, most personal property of the 
la{dy]?”? Cf., e.g., this enumeration of epithets with a passage from a Mari letter: 
inanna anäku minim "suhärsa amassa ülüma Sagiltum, “what am I now? His slave, 
his servant, or a personal possession?”!® These examples of the use of sikiltum and 
Sagiltum show that the word does not necessarily refer to goods acquired improperly. 
The emphasis is on one’s own possessions or one’s personal acquisitions. It is also 
noteworthy that the feminine suffixes in the Mari text refer the Sagiltum to a woman, 
and that the royal seal from Alalakh associates sikiltum with a female deity, at least if 
the reading “NI[N] is correct. This would conform to the legal use of the word in its fre- 
quent reference to the property of a woman who stands under the guardianship of her 
husband or has only limited legal rights. The inscription of the royal seal from Alalakh 
as well as the statement in the Mari letter must, however, also be compared with the 
parallel but later usage of sg/t found in the Ugaritic translation of a letter whose origi- 
nal was probably written in Akkadian, and which was addressed to the last king of 
Ugarit, ‘ammurapi, by the Hittite ruler. The high king reminds his vassal that the latter 
is “his servant [and] his property” (“[bdh] sglth hw/’r).!! The owner of the s“gullä here 
is the king of Hatti. In this instance, sg/t probably complements the general notion of a 
vassal relationship (‘bd) by adding the nuance of a personal and special bond.!? 


2. Rabbinical Usage. Rabbinical usage of the verb siggél and of the noun s“gullä 
seems to corroborate the conclusions we have drawn from the Akkadian and Ugaritic 
evidence. According to Lamentations Rabbah concerning Lam. 1:17,!> a shepherd who 
owned only a staff and a turban “exerted himself, saved (siggél), and acquired sheep.” 
By all appearances, he had not previously been working independently. 


6. VR, 44, III, 47d = W. G. Lambert, “Ancestors, Authors, and Canonicity,” JCS 11 (1957) 13, 
l. 47. 

7. PBS, Il/2, 13, 36; cf. AOAT, 11, 44 n. 5; W. G. Lambert, “Studies in Nergal,” review of 
E. von Weiher, Der babylonische Gott Nergal (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1971), BiOr 30 (1973) 356b. 

8. PBS, II/2, 59, 6; CBS, 12605, adduced in PBS, IV/2, p. 80; E. Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur juristischen Inhalts (Leipzig, 1927), 219, 7. 

9. D. Collon, The Seal Impressions from Tell Atchana-Alalakh. AOAT 27 (1975), 170f.; cf. 
Seux, 261f. 

10. ARM, XIV, 81, 29f. 

11. KTU, 2.39, 7, 12; cf. H. B. Huffmon and S. B. Parker, “A Further Note on the Treaty 
Background of Hebrew Ydda‘,” BASOR 184 (1966) 37 n. 12; M. Dijkstra, “Two Notes on PRU 5, 
No. 60,” UF 8 (1976), 437 n. 6; M. Dahood, RSP, II, 24f., §44. 

12. Cf. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 341. 

13. Ekah Rabati, ed. Buber (Wilna, 1899), 79. 
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When a son earns his own keep, independently from his father and during the lat- 
ter’s lifetime, then according to Jer. B. Bat. 9:17a, “everything he saved (siggél) be- 
longs to him.” In this text siggé/ means that the son acquires a personal balance that is 
not part of the parental inheritance to be distributed after the father’s death. In Gen. 
Rab. 37b the noun s“gullä refers to personal fortune that one enjoys counting again and 
again; but Bab. B. Bat. 52a speaks of the s“gullä of a child not yet of age; the guardian 
must take responsibility for it as for property owned by a minor. 

The allegory in Yal. Dt. 873 mentions two brothers who “put aside a reserve” 
(m©saggélin) with the money they received from their father; and the parable in Cant. 
Rab. 7.14 cites a wife who says to her husband: “Just look what you have entrusted to me 
and what I have saved for you (siggalti).” Finally, the rabbis explained the use of s“gullä 
in Ex. 19:5 by comparing God with the servant or with the son or wife who “put aside a 
reserve” (m saggël, m“saggelet) with the goods of the master, the father, or the husband 
(Pes. Rab. 11 and par.), just as God makes Israel his own among all the nations. 

The term s“gullä has not yet been attested in the Qumran texts. 


HI. OT Usage. 

|. Ancient Versions. The Akkadian and rabbinic evidence allows us to discern the 
meaning of s“gullä in those texts in which it refers to God's people. In the Vulg. 
Jerome uses the terms peculium and populus peculiaris in these instances. That is, he is 
following the sense of s“gullä in Talmudic Hebrew, since peculium refers to the per- 
sonal possession of someone under guardianship or having only limited legal rights 
(cf. Bab. B. Bat. 52a), i.e., the property of a wife (cf. Cant. Rab. 7:17), a son living in 
his father’s house, or a servant living with his master. In the meantime, this interpreta- 
tion seems to offend God’s dignity, and the Aramaic translators, then also Syr., use 
habbibin, “favorites, beloved,” and ‘am habbib, “beloved people,” in order to circum- 
vent the more primitive meanings. The Greek uses lads periousios (Ex. 19:5; 23:22; 
Dt. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18; Titus 2:14; 1 Clem. 64), “chosen people” according to the mean- 
ing of periousios in Pap. Gen. 11:17,!* or also the expressions periousiasmös (LXX Ps. 
134:4; cf. Eccl. 2:8), “excess,” or peripoiésis (Mal. 3:17; 1 Pet. 2:9), “savings” (RSV 
“special possession”). These last two translations approximate the sense of “reserve,” 
without having the exact meaning of peculium, which in its own turn comes remark- 
ably close to the meaning of Akk. sikiltu(m).'° 


2. Hebrew Text. In Ex. 19:5; Dt. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18, Yahweh chooses the s“gullä from 
among the community of peoples. This imagery might exhibit a certain relationship to 
the myth of the divine estate or inheritance, which is divided up among “the sons of the 
gods” (Dt. 32:8).!° Israel, however, would be viewed as Yahweh's personal possession 


14. Cf. F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, I-III (1925-31), Sup I 
(1971), I, 296. 

15. See discussion above. 

16. > YN) nähal, V.1 (IX, 330f.). 
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not through inheritance but rather through the putting aside of a reserve from the pos- 
sessions of the Most High. Nonetheless, the rabbinic tradition eliminates this view of 
Yahweh’s limited sovereignty by referring back to the end of Ex. 19:5: “for all the earth 
is mine” (Pes. Rab. 11 and par.).!’ Whatever the exact features of this anthropomor- 
phism may be that ascribes to Yahweh a s“gullä, this concept does in any case differ 
from that of a divine nah“lä insofar as it implies both Yahweh’s initiative and his per- 
sonal engagement. This kind of acquired possession is valued more highly, and the 
word ultimately becomes the designation for any possession that one especially values. 
Thence derives the semantic nuance “treasure,” which suggests itself for s“gullä in 
Eccl. 2:8 and in 1 Ch. 19:3, and which acquired spiritual meaning for the ancient Ara- 
maic translators of Ex. 19:5; Dt. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18. 

Lipinski 


17. Cf. R. Mosis, “Ex 19,5b,6a: Syntaktischer Aufbau und lexikalische Semantik,” BZ, N.S. 
22 (1978) 1-25. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. U. Qal. II. Hiphil. IV. Nouns. V. Qumran. VI. LXX. 


I. Etymology. This root occurs in two variations, sgr and skr (which Aramaic keeps 
separate; see below); both have differing meanings in the gal and hiphil: qal, “shut, 
close up, lock”; hiphil, “hand over, deliver.” Regarding sgr, one can refer to Ugar. sgr;! 
Phoen. sgr, “shut, lock”;* Aram., Syr. s“gar; Akk. sekéru, “close off,” sikkūru, “bolt, 
lock”;* Arab. sakara, “shut, close, lock, bolt.”> Concerning sgr/skr, with the meaning 


sägar. J. V. Kinnier-Wilson, “Hebrew and Akkadian Philological Notes,” JSS 7 (1962) 173- 
83. 


1. WUS, no. 1890; concerning sgrt see KTU, 1.100, 70; cf. M. C. Astour, “Two Ugaritic Ser- 
pent Charms,” JNES 27 (1968) 26; E. Lipiński, “La légende sacrée de la conjuration des 
morsures de serpents,” UF 6 (1974) 170, 174; D. W. Young, “The Ugaritic Myth of the God 
Hörän and the Mare,” UF 11 (1979) 844, 867; also M. Tsevat, “Der Schlangentext von Ugarit,” 
UF 11 (1979) 766. 

2. DNSI, Ul, 778. 

3. AHw, II, 1035; but cf. Kinnier-Wilson’s etymological distinction between sekéru, “dam 
up, and sägar, “close, shut.” 

4. AHw, II, 1042. 

5. Wehr, 486. 
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“hand over, deliver,” cf. Old Aram. and Official Aram. skr haphel/aphel, “hand over, 
deliver,” and Phoen. sgr yiph’il, “deliver.”® The term skr, “bargain for, buy” (Ezr. 4:5), 
is a late secondary form of > DW skr. The form masgér occurs in the emph. in the Ar- 
amaic ostracon 44, with the meaning “prison,” amplified by the mention of “bread and 
water” (1. 3) as the food given those who are incarcerated.’ 


II. Qal. The gal form is used first quite concretely, referring to closing a door (Gen. 
19:6,10; Jgs. 3:23, here together with nd‘al, “lock”; 2 K. 4:4f.,21f.; 6:32; Neh. 6:10, the 
doors of the temple; 2 Ch. 28:24; 29:7, the temple or läm; similarly the niphal in Neh. 
13:19). Mal. 1:10 also speaks of the temple doors, insisting that it is better to close 
these doors than to allow a foreign cult at the altar. The closing of the temple doors in 
2 Chronicles is to be understood as a polemical act against the Yahweh religion, just as 
in a reverse fashion the opening of the doors of the house of God in | S. 3:15 is to be 
understood as a reopening or redisclosure of the divine source of revelation.’ The 
closed doors in Eccl. 12:4 are probably a metaphor for closed ears as an image of the 
weak hearing of an aging person.’ Similarly, like doors, city gates are also closed 
(Josh. 2:5,7; Ezk. 44:1f.; 46:1,12). Josh. 6:1 represents a special case in its assertion 
that Jericho was sögeret üm“suggeret, “shut up from within and from without because 
of the people of Israel; none went out, and none came in.” As M. Noth correctly sus- 
pects, this represents a fixed expression, literally “blocking (the way in) and blocked 
(to anyone trying to get out).”!® In Ex. 14:3 sägar is used without any explicit object 
and together with ‘a/; Pharaoh believes that the Israelites are wandering about aim- 
lessly in the land; the wilderness has “shut them in,” has closed off their way. 

Niphal forms occur in 1 S. 23:7, where Saul believes that David has closed himself 
in by retreating into a fortified city, and Ezk. 3:24, where the prophet is to shut himself 
up inside his house. 

The term sgr occurs several times with this concrete meaning within theologically 
significant contexts. According to Gen. 7:16, God closes the door of the ark behind 
Noah (in contrast, Gilgamesh himself does this in the Gilgamesh epic).!! Isa. 26:20 in- 
structs the people to go into their chambers, shut the doors, and hide until the wrath is 
past, a possible allusion to the Flood narrative. In Isa. 45:1 Cyrus receives assurance 
that Yahweh will open all doors for him, so that no gate will be closed to him, thus 
smoothing his way to world dominion. Hence Cyrus appears as the instrument with 


6. For Aramaic see DNST, II, 786. For Phoenician see DNST, II, 778: KAI, 14:21; M. Dahood, 
“Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 341: “imprison.” 

7. Clermont-Ganneau; cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, “Un ostracon araméen inédit d’Eléphantine 
(collection Clermont-Ganneau n° 44),” Hebrew and Semitic Studies. FS G. R. Driver (Oxford, 
1963), 54, 56. 

8. Cf. J. G. Janzen, “*Samuel opened the doors of the house of Yahweh’ (I Samuel 3.15),” 
JSOT 26 (1983) 89-96. 

9. A different view is taken by A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK XIX (1978), 212: the lips (the old per- 
son) fall silent because he hears nothing. 

10. Das Buch Josua. HAT VII (31971), 16. 

11. Gilg. XI, 93. 
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which Yahweh intends to liberate his people. Isa. 60:11 foresees a future in which Jeru- 
salem’s gates will be continually open, being closed neither by day nor by night, so that 
the wealth of the nations can be brought in. Job 12:14 describes God’s omnipotence by 
asserting that what he tears down, none can rebuild; what he closes, none can open; 
similarly, he either sends or withholds the waters. Isa. 22:22 describes Eliakim’s au- 
thority in similar terms, pointing out that with a key Eliakim will both open and shut 
the house of David. Job 3:10 metaphorically curses Job’s day of birth, since it did not 
shut the doors of his mother’s womb (cf. 1 S. 1:5f.). 

Gen. 2:21 and Jgs. 3:22 have a different focus. In the former, God takes a rib from 
Adam's body, then “closes up its place with flesh.” In the latter, the fat closes over the 
blade in Eglon’s belly. The text in Ps. 17:10 is corrupt, and one should read héleb 
libbämö, i.e., “they closed their hearts with fat.” 

Examples of skr occur in Ps, 63:12(Eng. v. 11) (stopping up the mouth) and Gen. 
8:2 (the fountains of the deep and the windows of the heavens were closed [niphal]). 

In a single instance (Job 11:10), the hiphil of sgr is used with the meaning “lock up, 
confine, throw into prison”; when God passes by (hälap), apprehends the guilty (sgr 
hiphil), and calls to judgment (gh/ hiphil), no one can hinder him. 

The verb sägar is also used in reference to shutting in or closing off lepers. Thus 
Miriam is separated from the camp for seven days (Nu. 12:14f.). The law regarding 
lepers in Ley. 13f. uses the hiphil form (11 times); its object is the nega‘ on persons 
(Lev. 13:4,5,31,33) and things (13:50,54), then also the persons themselves 
(13:11,21,26) or a house (14:30,46). 


III. Hiphil. The piel and hiphil are used with the meaning “hand over, deliver, sur- 
render.” The piel is always used with b“yad and occurs 3 times. David knows that 
Yahweh will deliver Goliath into his hand (1 S. 17:46). David did not kill Saul even 
though Yahweh had given him over into his hands (24:19; cf. 26:8). 

The hiphil is used without b*yad, usually with the meaning “deliver over to the en- 
emy.” David attempts to learn through an oracle whether the citizens of Keilah will de- 
liver him over to Saul, and receives an affirmative answer (1 S. 23:11f.). Shortly there- 
after the Ziphites offer to deliver David over to Saul (23:20; cf. also 30:15). 

Amos reproves the inhabitants of Gaza for having delivered prisoners of war over to 
Edom, probably so that they might work as slaves in the copper mines (Am. 1:6). Vir- 
tually the same thing is then also said of Tyre (1:9, though H. W. Wolff considers this to 
be secondary).!? The haphel of skr is used with a similar meaning in the Sefire texts. !3 
Ob. 14 is comparable, with its admonition to Edom not to deliver up the survivors of 
Judah; the parallel is krt hiphil, “annihilate” (RSV “cut off”). 

According to Dt. 32:30, Israel’s fall is possible because “their Rock has sold them 
(mkr), because Yahweh has given them up” (cf. Lam. 2:7; Am. 6:8). This complex also 
includes Ps. 31:9(8), which N. J. Tromp, with reference to masgér, “prison” (in Ps. 


12. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 140. 
13. KAI, 224:2f. 
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142:8[7]), understands as “imprison.”!* Isa. 19:4 uses the piel of skr similarly in its as- 
sertion that Yahweh “will give over the Egyptians into the hand of a hard master.” 

The “historical psalm” Ps. 78 asserts that Yahweh has given over the cattle to hail 
(v. 48), the life of the people to the plague (v. 50), and the people itself to the sword (v. 
62). 

An escaped slave is not to be delivered over to his former master (Dt. 23:16). A 
murderer who has fled into a city of asylum is not to be delivered over to the blood 
avenger (Josh. 20:5). When Job laments that God has delivered him over to the un- 
godly (Job 16:11), he apparently means that they do with him whatever they will. 


IV. Nouns. Nouns deriving from sgr include masgér and misgeret; each means 
“prison, dungeon,” and each occurs 3 times. 

In Ps. 142:8(7) the petitioner pleads to be released from prison so that he might 
praise God. If this psalm represents the prayer of a prisoner,!> then it may be meant lit- 
erally, though imprisonment can also symbolize inescapable distress. Tromp considers 
masgeér to be a symbol of the netherworld (see above).!® According to Isa. 24:22, “the 
host of heaven and the kings of the earth,” 1.e., all cosmic and earthly rulers, will be 
gathered together “in the pit (bör) and shut up (sgr pual) in a prison,” to await the final 
judgment. This apparently refers to the subterranean realm of the dead. According to 
Isa. 42:7, the Servant of God (or Cyrus; see the comms.) is to open the eyes that are 
blind and free the prisoners from the dungeon. The parallel to masgér is bet kele’, 
“house of confinement.” Imprisonment and darkness belong together, and to guide 
prisoners into the light means to free them.'’ Although it is uncertain whether blind- 
ness also is intended as a metaphor for imprisonment, this text does in any case recall 
songs relating to the accession of a king. 

The 3 occurrences of misgeret are all similar. According to Ps. 18:46(45) par. 2 S. 
22:46, the vanquished enemy come trembling (hrg) from their dungeons in order to pay 
homage to the victor. Mic. 7:17 also speaks of enemies who emerge trembling (rgz) from 
their dungeons. In all 3 passages, it would be possible to understand misgeret as “hiding 
place,” in which case the reference would be to unconditional surrender. 


V. Qumran. The Qumran texts usually remain within the parameters of OT usage. 
The expression “deliver over to the sword” (hiphil) occurs rather frequently (CD 1:17; 
3:10; 7:13; 8:1; 19:13), and the hiphil with b*yad is comparable (1QM 11:2,13; 
1QapGen 22:17). The gal of sgr appears with delet in CD 6:12f., and in an eschatologi- 
cal context in 1QH 3:18, which speaks about closing the doors of the pit (dalté Sahat). 
1QH 5:9 uses it metaphorically in reference to the closing of the mouth of the young 


14. Primitive Conceptions of Death and the Nether World in the OT. BietOr 21 (1969), 155. 
Cf. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography V,” Bibl 48 (1967) 428. 

15. So H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), in loc. 

16. Primitive Conceptions, 156. 

17. Also said of Marduk, see F. Stummer, “Einige keilschriftliche Parallelen zu Jes. 40-66,” 
JBL 45 (1926) 180. 
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lions (= the enemies); cf. also the peculiar expression sägartä b®‘ad Sinnéhem in 1QH 
5:14. Only CD 13:6 uses the hiphil to refer to excluding the unworthy from the com- 
munity; 4Q512 67:2 refers to closing off houses in the case of leprosy (cf. Lev. 14:46), 
and 11QT 34:5 to a possibility for closing or bolting wheels in a hoist for sacrificial an- 
imals. 


VI. LXX. Although the LXX uses a whole series of verbs in its rendering of sägar, 
the emphasis is clearly on klefein, “close, shut up,”'® with its compounds apokleiein 
and synkleiein. The aspect of delivering over characteristic of the hiphil is accurately 
rendered by paradidönai. Similarly, the rendering of masgér (synklefein, desmötes, 
etc.) and misgeret (synkleisma, etc., though twice also stephdné) does not deviate from 
this field. 

Ringgren 


18. Cf. J. Jeremias, “KAeic,” TDNT, II, 744-53; F. G. Untergassmair, “xAeic, KAciw,”” EDNT, II, 
296-97. 
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‘I. Location of the Pentapolis. The designation “Pentapolis” as a reference to the 
five cities mentioned in Gen. 14:2, of which Sodom and Gomorrah are the best 
known, is found in Wis. 10:6, though the exact geographical location of these cities 
is still unknown.! Two basic hypotheses address the question of this location.? The 
first locates the sites north of the Dead Sea, the second at its southern end, though 
the exact locations at the southern part of the sea vary. As many have thought since 
the Hellenistic age, did four of the five cities mentioned in the OT sink in the shal- 
low waters south of the peninsula of el-Lisan? Can one still find remnants of the leg- 
endary cities in the ruins of old settlements southeast of the sea (e.g., at Bab edh- 
Dhra’)? Or are they to be found on the southwestern shore near Jebel Usdum (Har 
Sedom)? The southern hypothesis has long been considered more reliable, since 
Zoara, a Hellenistic-Byzantine city (Khirbet Sheikh ‘Isa) at the edge of Ghor es- 
Safıjah,? was viewed as the OT city of Zoar, in whose vicinity, according to OT ac- 
counts, the other cities must have been located. The OT accounts, however, are not 
unequivocal, and arguments can be presented both for and against each hypothesis.4 
Furthermore, the reliability of the OT accounts stands or falls according to the his- 
torical validity one attributes to them. In any event, attempts have been made again 
and again to adduce not only biblical but also classical, geological, and archaeologi- 
cal evidence in locating the Pentapolis, though thus far without any success in identi- 
fying the location of the cities. 

On the one hand, Gen. 13:10ff. might be adduced in locating the Pentapolis north of 
the Dead Sea and the place where the Jordan flows into it — present-day el-Ghor, in 
antiquity Arabah (situated outside Canaan).° The reference is kikkar hayyardén or 
hakkikar (Gen. 13:10-12; 19:17,25,28f.; Dt. 34:3; 2 S. 18:23; 1 K. 7:46; 2 Ch. 4:17; 


Einzigkeit Gottes im frühen Jahwismus,” /m Gespräch mit dem dreieinigen Gott. FS W. Breun- 
ing (Düsseldorf, 1985), 57-74; O. Keel and M. Küchler, Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, {l 
(Zurich/Cologne/Göttingen, 1982), 247-57; R. Koeppel, “Uferstudien am Toten Meer: Natur- 
wissenschaftliches zur Lage der Pentapolis und zur Deutung von Tell Ghassül,” Bib/ 13 (1932) 
6-27; R. Kraetzschmar, “Der Mythus von Sodoms Ende,” ZAW 17 (1897) 81-92; M.-J. 
Lagrange, “Le site de Sodome d’aprés les textes,” RB 41 (1932) 489-514; M. J. Mulder, Her 
meisje von Sodom: De targumim op Genesis 18:20,21 tussen bijbeltekst en haggada (Kampen, 
1970; 21975); A. Neher, “Ezéchiel, rédempteur de Sodome,” RHPR 59 (1979) 483-90; E. Power, 
“The Site of the Pentapolis,” Bib/ 11 (1930) 23-62, 149-82; H. Shanks, “Have Sodom and Go- 
morrah Been Found?” BAR 6/5 (1980) 26-26; J. Simons, “Two Notes on the Problem of the 
Pentapolis,” OTS 5 (1948) 92-117; L. H. Vincent, “Ghassoul et la Pentapole biblique,” RB 44 
(1935) 235-44; A. H. van Zyl, “Die ligging van Sodom en Gomorra volgens Genesis 14,” Her7TS 
14 (1958/59) 82-87. 


1. Cf. Heidet. 

2. Cf. esp. J. Simons, GTTOT, §§404-14. 

3. Ibid., §411; cf. already the Madeba map from the 6th century. 

4. Cf., e.g., Power, Clapp, Harland, and J. Simons, Opgravingen in Palestina (Roermond- 
Maaseik, n.d. [1935]), 125-43. 

5. See M. Weippert, “Canaan, Conquest and Settlement of,” /DBSup, 125f. A different view 
is taken by Vincent, 244; Ahituv, 998. 
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Neh. 3:22; 12:28), sometimes restricted to the area of the southern part of the Jordan 
depression (approximately from Qarn Sartabe [Alexandreion] to where the Jordan 
flows into the Dead Sea),® the alleged location of the cities. On the other hand, some 
OT texts suggest that the Pentapolis is located at the southern end of the Dead Sea. For 
example, the gloss in Gen. 14:3 is probably equating the ‘émeg hassidim (cf. 14:8,10) 
with the shallow southern part of the Dead Sea.’ Ezk. 16:46 mentions that “Sodom 
with her daughters” dwells “to the right,” 1.e., to the south, of Jerusalem, just as Sa- 
maria dwells “to the left,” 1.e., to the north. It becomes obvious that the only conclusion 
allowed by a precise examination of all the OT evidence is that the OT tradition itself is 
imprecise and uncertain. Even the submersion hypothesis (already disputed with good 
reason by A. Reland but then still defended by N. Glueck) is hardly supported by the 
OT texts, since the OT always refers to the annihilation of the cities only in a general 
fashion as “overthrow, catastrophe.””8 

Since the mid-19th century, attempts have often been made to locate the Pentapolis 
topographically on the basis of archaeological evidence (and tradition), e.g., near Jebel 
Usdum.? For example, A. H. van Zyl considers it possible that the cities of the Pen- 
tapolis were situated in a straight north-south line west of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
with Sodom, as the southernmost city, situated opposite Jerusalem.!® Since the 1930s, 
the excavation of Teleilat el-Ghassul has drawn attention to a northern location for the 
Pentapolis.!! On the basis of the investigations of Bab edh-Dhra’, W. F. Albright was of 
the opinion that the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, now submerged, were situated at 
the Sel en-Numeira or Sel-‘Esal.!2 The excavations of P. W. Lapp (1965-67) at Bab 
edh-Dhra’ and those of W. E. Rast and R. T. Schaub (since 1973) in the entire southern 
Ghor have found evidence of Early Iron Age settlements in which the cities of the pre- 
historic Pentapolis might be recognizable. 13 

It is doubtful whether we are in a position at all to identify the lost cities of the 
Pentapolis, since the story of annihilation is a widespread motif of legends accord- 


6. GTTOT, 108-17. 

7. See, e.g., Lagrange, 492f. 

8. — 9 häpak (häphakh) (Ill, 423-27). Cf. A. Reland, Palestina ex Monumentis veteribus, | 
(Utrecht, 1714), 254-58; N. Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, II. AASOR 15 (1934/35), 
Tf. 

9. Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d'archéologie orientale 1 (1888) 162: “undisputable rep- 
resentative of Sodom”: Heidet, 48: F. M. Abel, Une croisière autour de la Mer Morte (Paris, 
1911), 82. 

10. Pp. 82-87. 

11. Excavation by A. Mallon, R. Köppel, and R. Neuville; for bibliog. on Teleilat el-Ghassul, 
see E. K. Vogel, “Bibliography of Holy Land Sites,” HUCA 42 (1971) 80. For the northern loca- 
tion see Power, Koeppel; cf. Abel, Lagrange, Vincent. 

12. See Albright, passim; cf. further also Harland, “Sodom and Gomorrah,” BA 5 (1942) 31f.; 
idem, “Sodom,” IDB, IV, 397. 

13. Cf. Shanks; W. E. Rast and R. T. Schaub, “Survey of the Southeastern Plain of the Dead 
Sea, 1973,” Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 19 (1974) 5-53; van Hattem; 
Helyer, 80; for further bibliog. on Bab edh-Dhrä‘, see E. K. Vogel and B. Holtzclaw, “Bibliogra- 
phy of Holy Land Sites Part I,” HUCA 52 (1981) 14. 
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ing to which a prospering yet wicked area is destroyed by the angered gods, though 
pious human beings are delivered from the disaster (cf. the Phrygian tale of 
Philemon and Baucis).!* “Such narratives are naturally localized at sites which oc- 
cupy the imagination because of their desertion or peculiarity.”!> It is also quite 
possible that a great natural catastrophe during the prehistoric period, caused 
perhaps by geophysical disturbances, lived on in legends of the surrounding peo- 
ples (e.g., the Moabites and Edomites) and was picked up by Israelite tradition. 
“However, such geological considerations have not yielded any unequivocable re- 
sults,” 16 


II. Etymology and Occurrences Outside the OT. Like the location, so also is the 
etymology of the names Sodom and Gomorrah disputed and uncertain. The MT always 
reads s*ddm; 1QIsa* (Isa. 1:9f.; 3:9; 13:19) swdm; 1QapGen (21:6,24,26,31,33; 
22:1,12,18,20,25) similarly swdm (in 21:32, however, swdwm).!’ Also, “mörä (MT) 
occurs in 1QlIsa® as 'wmrh (Isa. 1:9f.; 13:19), and in IQapGen even as ‘wmrm 
(21:24,32). The orthography swdm and ‘wmrh probably represents a qutul form, while 
the form of the MT is similar to an infinitive construct, since g©tél goes back to a qutul 
type.!® According to E. Y. Kutscher, the form ‘wmrm (with mem affix) is a nun affix 
frequently used in Mishnaic Hebrew, Galilean, and Christian Palestinian Aramaic with 
indeclinable words ending with an open syllable.!? This final nun is often rendered 
graphically by a mem (cf. Si/6“h in Isa. 8:6 with silödm in the NT and LXX), which was 
actually pronounced as nun.?° 

The etymological derivation of the names Sodom and Gomorrah are just as disputed 
as the presumed location of the cities. Gesenius already mentions two possibilities for 
Sodom: (1) Sdmh, “field”; (2) Sdph, “incineration.”2! Another derivation refers back to 
Arab. sdm, “tristis poenitens fuit.”2? In their dictionary, J. Fürst and V. Ryssel mention 


14. As adduced, e.g., by H. Gunkel, “Sodom und Gomorra,” RGG!.*; idem, Genesis (Eng. 
trans., Macon, Ga., 1997), 212-14. 

15. Gunkel, Genesis, 213: also O. Eissfeldt, “Sodom und Gomorrha,” RGG>, VI, 114f.: 
H. Donner, Einführung in die biblische Landes- und Altertumskunde (Darmstadt, 1976) 27; Keel 
and Kiichler, 256f. 

16. Eissfeldt, RGG, VI, 115. 

17. Cf. M. Mansoor, “Some Linguistic Aspects of the Qumran Texts,” JSS 3 (1958) 44. 

18. D. W. Beegle, “Proper Names in the Isaiah Scroll,” BASOR 123 (1951) 29; BLe, $43®; cf. 
W. Baumgartner, “Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” Von Ugarit nach Qumran. FS 
O. Eissfeldt. BZAW 77 (21961), 29. According to W. Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen Palästinas 
(Leipzig, 71968) 27, no. 130, gitäl > getdl. 

19. “The Language of the Genesis Apocryphon: A Preliminary Study,” Aspects of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. ScrHier 4 (21965) 23f. 

20. Cf. the critical comments in this regard in J. A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of 
Qumran Cave I. BietOr 18A (21971), 162. 

21. GesTh, II, 939, s.v. sedöm. In his Lexicon manuale hebraicum et chaldaicum in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros (Leipzig, 1833), however, Gesenius mentions only the latter possibility. 

22. J. Simonis, Lexicon manuale hebraicum et chaldaicum, ed. G. B. Winer (Leipzig, 41828), 
S.V. 
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sdh or sdm, “location, place of chalk [lime],” “enclosed place,” from Arab. sdm, “en- 
close.”23 Gesenius interpreted Gomorrah as demersio, from Arab. gmr (“obruit 
aqua’’).24 From the perspective of the unusual root mr III, “cut into,” Fürst-Ryssel in- 
terpret it as “tear,” “cleft, fissure,” “incision.” These and other interpretations of the 
names often proceed from the idea that the names of these cities will already anticipate 
something of what the stories narrate; it ıs thus understandable that today one is no lon- 
ger so quick to risk an etymological derivation.» 

Scholars occasionally try to find traces of Sodom and other cities of the Pen- 
tapolis in what remains of the literature of the ancient Near East, though this has not 
yet yielded results free of problems. Evidence from Ugarit includes $dmy,?6 which 
one can probably view “according to form as a gentilicium of Sodom” without being 
able to identify it with the Sodom of the OT.’ There is even less occasion to find 
Sodom in the Ebla tablets, even though si-da-mu* does occur.28 Although at the be- 
ginning of the discoveries the assertion was made that the entire Pentapolis is men- 
tioned in the tablets,2? this identification is now rejected, and the mention of Sodom 
and Gomorrah has been called into question.*° By contrast, it is no surprise that 
Sodom and Gomorrah are mentioned several times in the much later Nag Hammadi 
codices.?! 


III. OT Tradition. 
1. Occurrences. Sodom occurs 39 times and Gomorrah 19 times in the OT, though 


the latter only in connection with Sodom. Together with Gomorrah, Sodom occurs in 
Gen. 10:19; 13:10; 14:2,8,10f.; 18:20; 19:24,28; Dt. 29:22(Eng. v. 23); 32:32; Isa. 


23. J. Fiirst, Hebrdisches und Chalddisches Handwérterbuch tiber das AT, ed. V. Ryssel 
(Leipzig, 31876), s.v. So also, e.g., W. Gesenius, Hebrdisches und Aramäisches Handwörter- 
buch über das AT, ed. F. Mühlau and W. Volck (Leipzig, 91890), s.v.; cf. Borée, Die alten 
Ortsnamen, 27, no. 130: Arab. sadama, “fasten, fix.” 

24. GesTh, s.v. Cf. GesB; Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen, 39 n. 5; T. H. Gaster, Myth, Legend, 
and Custom in the OT (New York, 1969), 161. 

25. E.g., HAL, I, 290; Keel and Küchler, 254, hesitantly suggest for the pair Sodom/Gomor- 
rah and Admah/Zeboiim a hendiadys: “covered city” and “pastureland for gazelles.” 

26. KTU, 4.244, 13; cf. PNU, 184: sudumu. 

27. UT, no. 1742; cf. C. Virolleaud, “Les nouveaux textes alphabétiques de Ras-Shamra,” Syr 
30 (1953) 190. 

28. Text 6522; G. Pettinato and A. Alberti, Catalogo dei testi cuneiformi di Tell Mardikh- 
Ebla (Naples, 1979). 

29. D. N. Freedman, “The Real Story of the Ebla Tablets: Ebla and the Cities of the Plain,” BA 
41 (1978) 143; M. Dahood, “Ebla, Ugarit and the OT,” Congress Volume, Göttingen 1977. SVT 29 
(1978), 99; also G. Pettinato, “Gli archivi reali di Tell-Mardikh-Ebla: riflessioni e prospettive,” 
RivB 25 (1977) 236 (cited by A. Archi, “The Epigraphic Evidence from Ebla and the OT,” Bibl 60 
[1979] 562f. and n. 19); “BAR Interviews Giovanni Pettinato,” BAR 6/5 (1980) 46-52. 
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1:9f.; 13:19; Jer. 23:14; 49:18; 50:40; Am. 4:11; Zeph. 2:9(5). Sodom occurs alone in 
Gen. 13:12f.; 14:12,17,21f.; 18:16,22,26; 19:1(bis),4; Isa. 3:9 (conj. 1:7); Lam. 4:6; 
Ezk. 16:46,48f.,53 (Q),55f. Two other cities of the so-called Pentapolis that also appear 
together, Admah and Zeboiim, occur only in Gen. 10:19; 14:2,8 (conj. 19:25);°2 Dt. 
29:22(23); and Hos. 11:8 (Josh. 19:36 is probably referring to a city in Naphtali).°° 
Finally, Zoar occurs in Gen. 13:10; 14:2,8; 19:22f.,30(bis); Dt. 34:3; Isa. 15:5; and Jer. 
48:34 (conj. 48:4). What we find is that the Pentapolis is mentioned only in Gen. 
14:2,8 with the names of all five cities, among which Zoar is earlier also called Bela, 
and the first four names occur together only in Gen. 10:19 and Dt. 29:22(23). In Gen. 
10:19 (a J addendum to the Table of Nations), Admah and Zeboiim should probably be 
viewed as an addendum to Sodom and Gomorrah whose function is to provide a paral- 
lel to the latter.44 Dt. 29:22(23) is probably exilic.?? Hence one can clearly discern two 
parallel traditions from the evidence: on the one hand Sodom (and Gomorrah) among 
Jewish prophets, and on the other hand Admah and Zebotim in the Northern Israelite 
context (Hos. 11:8), traditions combined only in Gen. 14:2,8.3° A Moabite city in the 
Ghor es-Safijah ultimately became the fifth. 


2. Genesis. According to C. Westermann, Gen. 14 is a composition with three dis- 
tinguishable units: a campaign account (vv. 1-11), a deliverance narrative (vv. 12- 
17,21-24), and the Melchizedek scene (vv. 18-20). The deliverance narrative (vv. 12- 
17,21-24) constitutes the foundation of the chapter, into which the Melchizedek 
scene was later inserted; the account of the campaign was placed at the beginning 
(vv. 1-11). Abraham and Lot are not mentioned in this account. Only in this part do 
we find enumerations resembling lists, perhaps an account corresponding to the 
genre of royal inscriptions in the fashion of annals imitating the great Mesopotamian 
powers.’ Within this account, lists were then secondarily inserted into vv. If.,8f. 
The Pentapolis, which in its complete form appears only here in the OT, represents a 
later combination of northern and southern traditions.?® The disunity of the list is 
also evident from v. 10, which speaks of “the king of Sodom and Gomorrah” (the an- 
cient translations, probably correctly, add “the king of’ Gomorrah), while the other 
three kings are no longer mentioned. Among others, Westermann correctly sees that 
the lists in vv. 2 and 8 are composite.?? It is difficult to say whether the names of the 


32. H. Kornfeld, “Eine Konjektur betr. Gn 14,8 und 19,25: Admoh und Zwoim,” BZ 9 (1911) 
26. 
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34. So, e.g., C. Westermann, Genesis 1—1] (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 524; 
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tory of Israel (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1978), 217 n. 179. 

35. De Vaux, Early History of Israel, 217. 

36. See III.2 below. 

37. C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1985), 190f.; J. A. Emerton, 
“The Riddle of Genesis XIV,” VT 21 (1971) 436. 

38. Gunkel, Genesis, 214f., 274-76; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 194f. 

39. Genesis 12-36, 194f. 
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kings of the Pentapolis, which are mentioned only in v. 2, are inventions, though this 
is certainly possible.4° For example, Targ’ and Gen. Rab. 42 explain the names in the 
manner of a midrash: Bera as ben ra’; Birsha as ben räsä‘; Shinab as $ö &b mämön; 
Shemeber as pôrēah timébi’ mämön.*! One notices that no name is given for the king 
of Bela (Zoar), even though the Midrash also attempts to explain this name: nit- 
ball“‘ü däyörehä. Neither does mention of the Valley of Siddim (appearing only in 
this chapter in the OT) provide any geographical or historical point of departure, al- 
though the bitumen pits in this valley (v. 10) might correspond to an actual geologi- 
cal feature.*2 

In the narrative following in vv. 12-24, Abraham’s war of liberation corresponds 
to stories of liberation from the period of the judges, and perhaps was even com- 
posed during that period.* In this story only Sodom and its king still play a role, 
since Lot lived in this city and was taken captive by the eastern kings. In this way it 
can also be shown that the hero Abraham would no longer be a savior “were he to 
enrich himself on the spoils of the struggle.”44 Thus Sodom’s king here represents 
the Canaanite royal city-state. The other kings have now disappeared (cf. v. 10). In 
v. 17 the redactor has tried to combine the narrative with elements of a campaign ac- 
count, and one result is that the word S@wéh (v. 5), which means “valley,” has here 
become a proper name (perhaps the “King’s Valley” near Jerusalem?). The function 
of Sodom (and of the other cities in this chapter, which was pieced together during 
the postexilic period) clearly differs from that in the other chapters of Genesis that 
mention the city.* 

In Gen. 13 the story of Abraham's separation from Lot follows the itinerary (vv. 1- 
5).47 This J narrative contains P addenda, one of which (13:10)48 recounts that the 
kikkar hayyardén was well watered “before Yahweh destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
According to Gunkel, this addendum became necessary after chs. 13 and 18f. were 
separated.*? A P addendum is also found in 13:12 (as in vv. 6,11b), and relates that Lot 


40. F. M. T. Böhl, Opera Minora; studies en bijdragen op Assyriologisch en Oudtestament- 
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43. So Emerton, VT 21 (1971) 432ff.; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 203; see also S. Niditch, 
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settled in the cities of the kikkär “and moved his tent as far as Sodom” (perhaps the text 
is saying that he was outside Canaan).°° This addendum is then followed by the asser- 
tion (elaborated in Gen. 18f.) that the inhabitants of Sodom were extremely wicked and 
sinned against Yahweh. Here the wickedness of the Sodomites has already become a 
“sin against Yahweh,” and as also in ch. 19, the word ra ‘tm alludes to the Flood narra- 
tive in Gen. 6:6 and 8:21.5! Now, if the wickedness of the Sodomites is already antici- 
pated, it can become an example in Gen. 18f. to explain God’s justice in the disposition 
of history.52 R. Kraetzschmar already showed that the narratives in Gen. 18f. in which 
Sodom and Gomorrah play a role come from an independent circle of traditions and 
were only secondarily combined with the Abraham narratives.°? Deriving from local 
tradition around the Dead Sea, the account of a catastrophe affecting Sodom (and Go- 
morrah) existed independently at first and was then expanded into an exemplary case 
in the Abraham-Lot narratives.>* 

Gen. 18:16-33 contains a dialogue between Yahweh and Abraham concerning 
whether Sodom should be destroyed.°> After the annihilation of Sodom (and Gomor- 
rah) is announced in vv. 17-21, Abraham candidly raises objections against the divine 
decree (vv. 23-32).56 Vv. 20f. fit well as a continuation of the narrative in 13:13, and 
can be viewed as the “oldest bedrock,’’>’ originally having no relationship to Abraham. 
Stylistically, too, these sentences diverge markedly from those surrounding them, 
which are determined more by “theological reflection.”>® God’s intervention against 
the cities was provoked by complaints about their wickedness. Although Abraham 
does try, in a play of question and answer, to reach some clarity concerning the theo- 
logically important question whether God really does intend to sweep away the righ- 
teous along with the wicked, the judgment on Sodom is unalterable, and is carried out 
in ch. 19.59 In this chapter “annihilation by water corresponds to annihilation by fire; 
local features, however, are in evidence in the latter.” The experience of some prehis- 
toric catastrophe is extremely deep, and also constitutes the core that contributed to the 
development of this narrative.®! The structure of Gen. 19 (iniquity — divine judgment 
— deliverance of one person) recurs in varied forms not only within Israel itself (cf. 
Jgs. 19:15-25) but outside Israel as well. According to J, the iniquity in Gen. 19 con- 
sists especially in sexual license, human hubris, and a transgression against hospital 
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ity.6? In the remaining OT,®° the demise of Sodom is usually mentioned in prophetic 
judgment texts, which include the almost formulaic expression k*mahpékat '*löhim ‘et- 
s*dom w“ 'et-“mörä (Dt. 29:22[23]; Isa. 13:19; Jer. 50:40; Am. 4:11; cf. Jer. 49:18 and 
the discussion below). The portrayal in Gen. 19, however, does not refer to this sort of 
mahpekä, showing that authors in other parts of the OT alter the tradition based on 
Gen. 19, and also portray “the sin” of Sodom and Gomorrah differently.®* From this it 
becomes clear that “the essence of the tradition consists in the divine judgment on the 
cities, while the crime that gives rise to it is variable.” Hence the account of the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah represents a tradition that was independent of the 
Abraham story, and the numerous later prophetic references of this judgment do not 
necessarily presuppose the tradition in Gen. 19. 

Even though the transgressions committed by the people of Sodom (and Gomorrah) 
that concern Gen. 19 are the kind threatening people all over the world, this particular 
narrative emphasizes two above all others: fornication contrary to nature (cf. Lev. 
18:22) and transgression against the right to hospitality. Furthermore, “the attackers 
have an absolute superiority in numbers.’ Hence it is clear that the Sodomites are 
corrupted “to the last man” (19:4), and after Lot and his family finally are rescued and 
“the sun has risen on the land” (19:23),07 the annihilation of the two cities is carried out 
when God “rains down” goprit wa es (v. 24; cf. Dt. 29:22[23]; Job 18:15; Ps. 11:6; Isa. 
30:33; 34:9; Ezk. 38:22).68 Of course, this is not intended as an exact description of an 
individual event making possible a precise explanation of the process involved;® 
rather, it emphasizes that the annihilation of the region of Sodom and Gomorrah was 
carried out mē ët YHWH min-hassämäyim. Only then does Abraham appear; early in 
the morning, at the same place where he had stood before Yahweh, he looks down on 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the entire kikkär and sees smoke rising from the land “like 
the smoke of a furnace.” According to Westermann, “this conclusion was not an origi- 
nal part of the narrative” of the destruction of Sodom.’® 

As mentioned above (III.1), Gen. 10:19 is one of the J narratives of the Table of Na- 
tions that sketches out the region of the Canaanites.’! This description of the area, 
however, is difficult to reconstruct. 
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3. Ezekiel. Ezk. 16 describes Jerusalem metaphorically as a faithless wife, and ın vv. 
44-58 compares it with Samaria and Sodom, its neighbors living “to the left” and “to 
the right” (v. 46). The comparison with Sodom is especially humiliating for Jerusalem. 
“The specially chosen one has sunk very deep into sin, more deeply in fact than the one 
who was not so chosen.”’2 V. 49 designates Sodom’s sin with the words “pride” 
(ga'6n), “surfeit of bread” (sib‘at-lehem), and “prosperous ease” (Salwat hasget), while 
not extending a hand to the poor and needy (‘Gni w“’ebyön). This represents a tradition 
diverging from Gen. 19, though notions of an offense to the right to hospitality and of 
fornication cannot be categorically excluded from Ezk. 16 (v. 50). In any event, they 
are not expressly mentioned. Zimmerli considers it not entirely improbable that in this 
divergence from tradition “simply a straightforward adaptation arising from typical so- 
cial conditions in Israel” might play a role.” Ezekiel probably had before him a 
slightly different Sodom tradition than that in Gen. 19, and used it in his description of 
Sodom’s sins. Ezekiel mentions only Sodom “and her daughters” (1.e., probably 
“daughter villages,” as, e.g., in Jgs. 1:27), just as he also speaks of Samaria “and her 
daughters.” Although he does not mention Gomorrah, this does not mean that he did 
not know of it. What is surprising is the turn that takes place then in vv. 53ff.; Yahweh 
will restore the fortunes of Sodom and her daughters as well as those of Samaria and 
her daughters, since although Jerusalem has sinned worse than “her sister,” her rehabil- 
itation is nonetheless assured.’* Both Sodom and Samaria will return to their former 
circumstances (v. 55). From v. 56 we learn that Sodom was once a city of infamy, and 
was proverbial as such (S“ma‘G), i.e., an instructive example.’> V. 56 is best understood 
as a question, confirming only that Sodom’s “reputation” lived on as a tradition in pop- 
ular stories. 


4. In the Remaining OT. In the remaining OT, Sodom and Gomorrah occur espe- 
cially in prophetic judgment discourses, discourses possibly often constituting the ma- 
terial for traditional curses.’® This is the case in Dt. 29:22(23), where Sodom and Go- 
morrah, Admah and Zeboiim are mentioned together in a curse in which “the 
generation to come” and “the foreigner who comes from a far land” compare Israel’s 
desolate condition with the once wasted cities: “the whole land brimstone and salt, and 
a burned-out waste, unsown, and growing nothing, where no grass can sprout, an over- 
throw like that of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboiim, which Yahweh over- 
threw in his anger and wrath.”’’ In the Song of Moses (Dt. 32), which theologically 
stands quite close to Deuteronomistic thinking,’® Israel’s enemies suppose that they 
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rather than Yahweh have conquered Israel (32:26f.). Yahweh, however, evokes the de- 
pravity of this world of nations in vv. 32ff.: “For their [the enemies’] vine comes from 
the vine of Sodom, and from the fields of Gomorrah; their grapes are grapes of poison, 
their clusters are bitter; their wine is the poison of serpents, and the cruel venom of 
asps.””/9 

The so-called apples of Sodom can also be mentioned in this context (cf. also Gen. 
19:25, w*semah hä’*dämä). Wis. 10:7 already refers to a smoking wasteland as evi- 
dence of the wickedness of the Pentapolis, with “plants bearing fruit that does not 
ripen”; and Josephus (B.J. 4.8.4 §§484f.) also tells of fruit that while appearing good 
on the outside is filled with smoke and ash on the inside. It is doubtful that the imagery 
of the vine of Sodom in Dt. 32:32 is really alluding to such fruits from the region of the 
Dead Sea." 

In the remaining prophetic discourses, the “depravity” of Judah, Jerusalem, or of 
other nations, and the impending judgment are sometimes compared to the proverbial 
wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah, and with the “overturn” of these cities. Am. 
4:11; Isa. 13:19; and Jer. 50:40 all attest the extended formula k*mahpékat “*lohim ‘et- 
s*dom w“ 'et-“mörä.®! This recalls the judgment of God or of the gods ("*/dhim) on 
these cities in a distant past.8* A somewhat shorter formula occurs, in addition to Dt. 
29:22(23), also in Jer. 49:18 and Isa. 1:7.85 Although in the latter text the MT does read 
k“mahpekat zärim, it is often emended to k*mahpékat s“döm since this allegedly fits 
better with k*mahpékat.** In the community’s response (in the “we” style) to the read- 
ing of the prophet’s words, Isa. 1:9 alludes to the utter annihilation of Sodom and Go- 
morrah (cf. “mämä in v. 7), and the following verse challenges both the leaders and 
the people of Jerusalem (and Judah) as g*siné s°döm and ‘am “mörä to take a critical 
look at their own sacrifices.®° H. Wildberger considers it possible “that Isaiah is mak- 
ing more specific allusions to that which we are unable to recognize, possibly that, in 
those cities, offerings were presented and festivals were celebrated with great zeal, but 
that they made no time available when it came to taking care of their social responsibil- 
ities.”86 Isa. 3:9 reproaches Jerusalem, insisting that its partiality (hakkärat p@nehem) 
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witnesses against it, and that it proclaims its sin “like Sodom.” These words are often 
held to be a gloss,®’ though without sufficient text-critical reason. Later tradition testi- 
fies to the self-consciousness and pride of the Sodomites, while here they are presup- 
posed. The tradition is variable and is altered according to which particular aspects of 
Sodom’s “wickedness” the context is referring. 

Jer. 23:14 relates that the false prophets committed horrible acts (Sa“ririm): adul- 
tery, trafficking with lies, strengthening the hands of evildoers, such that “no one turns 
from his wickedness.” Thus these prophets resemble the inhabitants of Sodom, and the 
Jerusalemites the inhabitants of Gomorrah. An oracle against Edom announces de- 
struction “as when Sodom and Gomorrah and their inhabitants [better: neighbors]?® 
were overthrown” (49:18). This also applies to the inhabitants and the lands of Baby- 
lon (50:40) and Israel (Am. 4:11). Zeph. 2:9 contains an oracle of doom against Moab 
and Ammon, who according to legend (Gen. 19:36ff.) are descendants of Lot and his 
two daughters. They are accused of having taunted and reviled the people of God 
(herpä and giddüpim, Zeph. 2:8), and will therefore become like Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, a land overgrown by nettles (mimsag härül) and a salt pit (mikréh-melah). This de- 
scription of Sodom and Gomorrah is doubtlessly referring to the area where once, ac- 
cording to tradition, the cities were situated. Furthermore, all the texts mentioned 
indicate that the “overturn” of Sodom and Gomorrah was viewed as a “classic” exam- 
ple of the punishment resulting from an abrogation or even suspension of a covenant 
with the deity, with the deity employing traditional means for punishing the one break- 
ing that covenant.®? 

It is striking that in the third part of the OT, the Kethubhim (Writings), Sodom ts 
mentioned by name only in Lam. 4:6 (occasional allusions are made elsewhere to the 
wasteland and isolation of Sodom’s terrain, e.g., in Ps. 107:34; cf. also Jer. 17:6). Lam. 
4:6 relates that Jerusalem's guilt was greater than the transgression of Sodom (hattat 
s“döm), which was “suddenly (k*mé-rdga’) overthrown, without hands trembling in 
it, "0 a description underscoring the abruptness of judgment. Here the sin is viewed in 
connection with the disaster it reaps for the wicked.?! 

The northern kingdom of Israel probably had a tradition of the catastrophe of 
Admah and Zeboiim (Hos. 11:8), places later combined with Sodom and Gomorrah 
and localized along with them on the Dead Sea. Here, too, the focus is on a possible 
punishment for Israel, one that in view of “the inextricable entanglement in guilt and 
the stubbornness” of the people could only consist of annihilation itself.?2 
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IV. Sodom and Gomorrah in Ancient Versions and in Later Jewish Tradition. 

|. Ancient Versions. Translations of the names Sodom and Gomorrah in the ancient 
versions generally follow the MT. In addition to the OT occurrences themselves,” the 
LXX attests S6doma also in Gen. 14:16, and Gömorra in 18:16. The Vulg. does not 
mention Sodoma in 14:22 or 19:4, and in 13:13 reads (homines autem) Sodomitae. 


2. Jewish Literature after the OT. 

a. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. The apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books 
frequently mention Sodom (and Gomorrah) and the Sodomites. In a prayer of the high 
priest Simon, 3 Mc. 2:5 mentions the Sodomites, who committed arrogant acts 
(hyperéphanian ergazoménous; cf. also Sir. 16:7, which speaks of Lot’s fellow citi- 
zens). Notorious for their wickedness, they were burned in fire and brimstone, becom- 
ing thus a warning example for their descendants. 

The legend of T. Abr. 6:13 mentions Sodom only as the place where Lot once 
dwelled and from which he was abducted. The Greek Apocalypse of Ezra (2:19; 7:12) 
speaks only in a general fashion about Sodom and Gomorrah as cities on which a rain 
of fire fell, incinerating them.” In 4 Ezr. 7:106, Abraham prays for Sodom, and Wis. 
19:13-17 (in addition to 10:6; see I above) alludes to the Sodomites, juxtaposing them 
to the Egyptians. The ameliorating circumstances applying to the Sodomites were that 
they refused to take in strangers without further ado, while the Egyptians initially 
feigned friendship, then turned their guests into slaves and mistreated them through 
harsh labor. 

Jubilees mentions the fate of Sodom and its inhabitants. Jub. 13:17 relates that Lot 
settled in Sodom and that the Sodomites were great sinners, 13:22ff. that the eastern 
kings defeated the kings of Gomorrah and Sodom, and that they killed the king of Go- 
morrah, while the king of Sodom fled. Sodom, Admah, and Zeboiim were conquered, 
with many killed after being wounded in the Valley of Siddim. The request of the king 
of Sodom (Gen. 14:17,21-24) is also mentioned. Jub. 16:5 only briefly mentions God’s 
judgment on Sodom with its attendant features. The entire region of the Jordan is af- 
fected by the catastrophe as well. This annihilation is exemplary for all places in which 
one acts according to Sodom’s “impurity” (16:6), which consists above all in harlotry, 
as shown by 20:5. Jub. 22:22 tells all “idol worshipers” that they will be snatched 
away, just as Sodom’s children were taken away from the earth. Isaac’s final discourses 
also hold up Sodom’s “burning, devouring fire” as an example. Gomorrah is men- 
tioned only once in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (T. Levi 14:6), Sodom more 
frequently (T. Levi 14:6; T. Naph. 3:4; 4:1; T. Ash. 7:1; T. Benj. 9:1). The Sodomites’ 
“perversion of nature” is mentioned in connection with prostitution, etc. (e.g., T. Naph. 
3:4: hina më génésthe hös Södoma hetis enellaxe täxin physeös autes). 

Mart. Isa. 3:10 alludes to Isa. 1:10, where Isaiah calls Jerusalem Sodom and de- 
clares the princes of Judah and Jerusalem to be people of Gomorrah. 


93. See III. 1 above. 
94. See U. B. Müller, Die griechische Esra-Apokalypse. JSHRZ V/2 (1976), 93, 100. 
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b. Qumran. Only in IQapGen do Sodom and Gomorrah play a more or less inde- 
pendent role.” 21:5ff. relates Lot’s separation from Abraham, as well as his settlement 
in the Jordan Valley as far as Sodom, where he bought himself a house. The story of the 
war of the eastern kings against the kings of the Pentapolis (Gen. 14) is found in 
IQapGen 21:23-22:25. Several alterations to Gen. 14 occurring in this narrative are 
also in Jubilees, e.g., the notice that Sodom’s king fled and that Gomorrah’s king fell 
into the bitumen pits (21:32; cf. Jub. 13:22ff.).?° LQapGen 22:12ff. relates that 
Sodom’s king met Abraham in Salem, i.e., Jerusalem, while Abraham camped in the 
Valley of Shaveh, ı.e., the King’s Valley (but cf. Gen. 14:17). Only once more is s*dém 
found in the Qumran texts (3Q 14), and Gomorrah’s audacity (phz ‘mwrh) is mentioned 
in 4Q172 4:3. In both cases, however, the context has been disrupted. 

Mulder? 


95. See II above. 
96. Cf. Beyer, 178ff. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Evidence. II. 1. OT Occurrences and Sirach; 2. Phraseology and 
Synonyms. IH. 1. OT Usage; 2. Sirach. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


I. Etymology and Evidence. The oldest occurrences are in the OT. Later periods 
also attest sig Il as “fence in, around,” adducing support from Syr. säg, “fence in, 
around,” Middle Heb. sig II, and Arab. sayyaja, “fence in.”! More recently, scholars 
add a question mark to this etymology.’ 


II. 1. OT Occurrences and Sirach. In the protocanonical OT, sûg occurs 25 times, 
and once in Sirach. Its usage goes through the entire OT (2 times in Deuteronomy; | in 
2 Samuel; | in Job; 7 in Psalms; 3 in Proverbs; 4 in Isaiah; 2 in Jeremiah; 1 in Hosea; 2 
in Micah; 1 in Zephaniah). The gal occurs 3 times, the niphal 14 times (including Sir. 
46:11 and discounting the disputed Mic. 2:6), the hiphil 6 times (not counting Mic. 
6:14), and the hophal once. 


l. GesTh, Ul, 940, LexHebAram, 547, M. J. Dahood, “The Language and Date of Psalm 
48(47),” CBQ 16 (1954) 17f.; O. Loretz, Das althebräische Liebeslied. AOAT 14/1 (1971), 43 
n. 10. For the cognates see, respectively, LexSyr, 462; WTM, III, 486; Wehr, 446. 

2. Cf. HAL, II, 745. 
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The basic meaning is the change of direction “move away.” 


2. Phraseology and Synonyms. The following observations are significant as re- 
gards phraseology. The most frequent expressions are stig Ghdr (11 times, niphal and 
hophal), then süg m&ah“re (once, and Sirach), siig min (once), and sig mé‘ahar. The ex- 
pression sig (hiphil) g“bül is also fixed. What we find is that, except for the qal, säg ap- 
pears almost exclusively in fixed combinations. Although Yahweh is never the subject, 
this does not exclude the possibility of attendant religious-theological relevance. 

Whereas S#b and ‘md mērāhôq are easily comprehensible as synonyms, others (bgd, 
ps‘, bôš, kim, hpr, htt, ktt, and nis) become clearer only in context. 


II. 1. OT Usage. a. The meaning “turn back,” “shrink back,” for süg is attested in 
2 S. 1:22 and secured by the par. sib. The so-called Song of the Bow (2 S. 1:19-27) 
mentions that Jonathan’s bow never returned from battle without success (cf. the vari- 
ant orthography sig). The relatively old passage Prov. 14:14 is guided by the funda- 
mental belief that the good person can expect welfare according to his or her deeds, 
while the one who sates oneself according to one’s conduct (midd*rdkdyw) is to be 
classified as “one turned away of heart.” It seems extremely doubtful that the reference 
here is to one who loves sin? or to one who has fallen away from God. It is more proba- 
ble that one should view — 2° /éb as the center of a person to be interpreted mentally 
(“one who does not use his understanding”) or ethically.* What remains clear is that 
süg refers to the shrinking back from the good, and certainly to the avoidance of what 
is really desirable. 

In the final dialogue between King Zedekiah and Jeremiah (Jer. 38:14-32), the 
prophet announces a sharp threat by anticipating a lament of the women of the court (v. 
22). According to this lament, the king has been deceived by his officials, and in his 
hopeless situation they have now turned away from him. The sense both of “withdraw- 
ing” and of “turning away” is evoked in the expression näsögü ‘Ghér. 

Jer. 46:5 points much more strongly in the direction of shrinking back, indeed of 
headlong flight, in its account of the flight of the Egyptian army before the Neo- 
Babylonians.> The verbs in this context specify more closely the content of n*sdgim 
ähör: htt, “be dismayed, terrified”; ktt, “beat in pieces”; and nis, “flee.” Isa. 50:5 also 
involves a context in which hostility predominates: Yahweh’s learned pupil (vv. 4,5a) 
is violently assaulted. The author moves into first position the statement that the person 
so affected did not shrink back ( @hör lo’ n“sügöti), thus emphasizing his reliability. 

The occurrence in Cant. 7:3(2) (a belly “encircled with lilies”) raises considerable 
difficulties. The word is frequently classified according to a root sig II, “fence in, 
around” (cf. I above). According to L. Krinetzki, sägä underscores “the notion of femi- 


3. G. Lawson, Exposition of Proverbs (Grand Rapids, 1980), 289. 

4. For the former see H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD XVI (71980), 60; for the latter, R. B. Y. 
Scott, Proverbs. Ecclesiastes. AB 18 (1964), 97; C. H. Toy, A Critical and Exegetical Comm. on 
Proverbs. ICC (1899), 290. 

5. Cf. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (1968), 269-71. 
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nine curves,” strengthening thereby the enticing effect of the lilies. M. Pope rejects re- 
course to süg Il and views the basic meaning of sg I, “separate,” as sufficient support 
for the sense “hedge.”’ The substance of his interpretation comes close to that of 
G. Gerleman, though the latter rejects any erotic focus, asserting that the issue is rather 
“a lyrical intensification within a decorative, pleasing framework.”® 

b. The expression hesig g“bül apparently involves an extremely old terminus 
technicus referring to the shifting of a boundary (the causative, activating element, one 
including willful action, is always maintained). It appears certain that Prov. 22:28 has 
been influenced by ch. 6 of the Instruction of Amenemope. The prohibition of this fun- 
damental abuse, one universally opposed throughout the ancient Near East, is 
grounded in the reference to the fact that the long valid boundary (läm) may not be 
moved because the ancestors (““bdtékd) set it. This justification is accordingly based 
on family or clan rights, and one should not precipitately introduce theological judg- 
ments.’ The insight is probably also correct that such boundaries guarantee the neces- 
sary vital living space, without which alliances and nations break apart, and indeed 
even peace itself becomes endangered.!° Prov. 23:10f. juxtaposes such boundary shift- 
ing with intrusion into one’s personal property, i.e., with illegal appropriation of the 
foundation of one’s existence. Prov. 23:10f. makes explicit reference to widows and 
orphans, i.e., to typological social groups hardly possessing the legal means to litigate 
such injustice with any hope of success. “The recourse to God as their advocate is char- 
acteristic here.””!'! The redeemer (g6 él) is the one who reappropriates the former family 
possession!? and steps forward as legal advocate. 

Dt. 19:14a stands out like a foreign body in its context because it is not character- 
ized by Deuteronomistic terminology.!3 The core sentence was appropriated from a 
much earlier period;!4 although the justification does mention the organizational struc- 
tures of the men of old, it shifts to a theological emphasis. God has given the land as an 
inheritance and as a gift, “and so the misuse of it was a violation of the sacral order.” 15 
In a short but incisive Grir formula, Dt. 27:17 prohibits the questioning of divine law 
by shifting a boundary in the land given by God, and the resulting dispossession of the 
vital foundation of one’s fellow citizens. The characterizing feature of the capital of- 
fenses listed in 27:15-26 seems to be that they occur in secret (bassäter in v. 15). The 


6. Kommentar zum Hohenlied: Bildsprache und theologische Botschaft. BET 16 (1981), 194; 
cf. the divergences from the interpretation given in Krinetzki, Das Hohe Lied. Kommentare und 
Beiträge zum Alten und Neuen Testament (Düsseldorf, 1964), 215. 

7. Song of Songs. AB 7C (1977), 622. 

8. G. Gerleman, Ruth. Das Hohelied. BK XVII (21981), 198. 

9. Cf. in this regard, e.g., W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 379. 

10. Lawson, Proverbs, 613. 

11. Ringgren, Spruche, 92. 

12.— PNA gäcal (II, 350-55). 

13. A. D. H. Mayes, Deuteronomy. NCBC (1979), 286. 

14. G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 129; J. N. M. Wijngaards, 
Deuteronium. BOT 11/3 (1971), 208. 

15. Mayes, Deuteronomy, 289. 
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curse formula is chosen “because the curse is yet able, as an auxiliary legal device, to 
bring about a guarantee or realization of legal claims when other legal means fail.” 16 
This effect is not attained through magical practices but rather through the authority 
vested in clan thinking, authority enabling the clan leader effectively to exclude a per- 
son who acts contrary to the interests of the community.!’ 

Hosea (5:10) associates with the fraternal war between the northern and southern 
kingdoms the threat to existence involved in such shifting of boundaries, shifting that 
the war itself had prompted from both sides. Thus this fraternal war is assessed in 
terms of divine law.!® The wrath of God directs itself against this breach of the basic di- 
vine order. The observation that both Hos. 5:10 and Dt. 27:17 use the hiphil participle 
suggests dependence on Deuteronomistic tradition.!? 

The question arises in Job 24:2 whether this “removal of landmarks” has not already 
become a fixed symbol for grievous injustice, injustice perpetrated especially by the 
rich and robbing the poor of their basis for existence.?? The formulaic introductory 
Statement is concretized in 24:2b-12. 

c. A different group of texts emphasizes the religious elements. The oldest occur- 
rence seems to be Zeph. 1:6. For the “day of Yahweh,” Yahweh threatens the destruc- 
tion of all worship of foreign gods, e.g., Ba’al and Moloch (vv. 4f.). Although in this 
context the reference to “those who turn their backs on Yahweh” (n“sögim mé‘ah*ré 
YHWH) might be summarizing the apostates, the parallel verbs biggés and däras mili- 
tate against this.*! Zephaniah’s reproach is that these people are rejecting Yahweh as 
God in his divinity.” During the postexilic period, the observation is made several 
times that the Israelites are not observing Yahweh’s ordinances in the promised land. 
The psalmist contends that they, like their ancestors, have fallen away (wayyissögü, Ps. 
78:57). As has already become clear, an element of insidiousness often inheres in the 
sig movement; the second verb, wayyibg*dii, directly describes the “insidious, mali- 
cious breach of faith.” 

Even though the majority of exegetes follow B. Duhm in considering Ps. 14 as the 
precursor of its parallel Ps. 53, the context of 53:4(Eng. v. 3) or 14:3, according to 
which “there is none that does good,” supports the assertion that sag might be prefera- 
ble to sar, which is used in Ps. 14:3 (“all have gone astray”).* 

The substance of Isa. 59:13 stands close to the latter statement. Beginning in 59:12, 


16. W. Schottroff, Der altisraelitische Fluchspruch. WMANT 30 (1969), 125. 

17. Ibid., 199, 206. 

18. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 114. 

19. F. I. Andersen and D. N. Freedman, Hosea. AB 24 (1980), 408. 

20. G. Hölscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT XVII (21952), 61. 

21. C. Westermann, “WT dr§ to inquire after,” TLOT, I, 350; contra G. Krinetzki, 
Zefanjastudien. Regensburger Studien zur Theologie 7 (1977), 50. 

22. Cf. J. M. P. Smith et al., A Critical and Exegetical Comm. on Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel. ICC (1911), 190; W. Rudolph, Micha, Nahum, Habakuk, 
Zephanja. KAT X11//3 (1975), 266. 

23. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 129. 

24. Die Psalmen. KHC XIV (1899), 53f. 
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the petitioners refer to their sins (p°sd ‘im, hattä’öt, and “wönöt); cf. the verbs in v. 13a 
(pš“ and khs, which according to E. J. Kissane negate Yahweh’s divinity).”> The paral- 
lel line v. 13b summarizes this massive self-incrimination and enumerates its conse- 
quences. Justice was turned back (the wordplay between ndség méahar and yussag 
Ghor is noteworthy), a situation paralleling the falling away of righteousness or good 
conduct (s°dägä).2° This breaches the social order desired by God and renders compre- 
hensive salvation impossible. 

In Ps. 80, a late preexilic lament of the people,” v. 19(18) contains a vow commenc- 
ing with w“lö-näsög mimmekkä. Even if it is possible to understand these words as a 
fulfillment of God’s will,28 this more likely represents the fundamental act of acknowl- 
edging Yahweh as the protector God. The grouping of vital hope and of worship of 
Yahweh (since they turn to his essence [name], yet also subject themselves to his au- 
thority) supports the fundamental character of this statement. In Ps. 44, a late postexilic 
lament of the people, one learns during the description of distress in vv. 18f. that the 
petitioner has neither forgotten God nor deceived (Saggér) him in the b®rit.2? This is 
the only time sig and b®rit are used in the same context, with brit addressing the basic 
relationship between God and his people. V. 19(18) develops this condition of b® rit fel- 
lowship in two ways: attitude and conduct ( Grah). 

d. A different element of content is evident when säg niphal Ghér emphasizes the 
passive aspect. In the unit Isa. 42:14-17, the promise according to which God intends 
to intervene for his exiled people concludes with a theological accent; for God’s deeds 
also attest Yahweh’s divinity and radically preclude the worship of other gods. As for 
the rest, näsögü ‘ahor (v. 17a, “they [those who worship idols] will disappear’’).°° This 
includes a particularly shameful aspect (yebösü böset). This prophetic utterance is not 
directed toward Gentiles who worship other gods — süg is never used for such — but 
rather against Israelites who during the exile have turned to graven images and other 
gods.3! 

In Ps. 129, a collective, postexilic lament,** v. 5 most closely approximates the ter- 
minology in Isa. 42:17. It picks up the “ancient tradition according to which the nations 
storm Zion.” If Yahweh does not live up to his qualification as saddig, which identi- 


25. The Book of Isaiah, II (Dublin, 1943), 249. 

26. Cf. F. V. Reiterer, Gerechtigkeit als Heil (Graz, 1976), 147f. 

27. W. Beyerlin, “Schichten im 80. Psalm,” Das Wort und die Wörter. FS G. Friedrich 
(Stuttgart, 1973), 16f. 

28. J. Schreiner, “Hirte Israels, stelle uns wieder her! Auslegung von Psalm 80,” BiLe 10/2 
(1969) 111. 

29. > M33 berit (berith), II, 261 ($I11.4). On the date see M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms 
(1938, repr. New York, 1969), 749. 

30. Cf. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja (40,1-45,7). BK XI/1 (1978), 265, 185. 

31. W. A. Beuken, Jesaja IIA. POT (1979), 149; J. D. Smart, History and Theology in Second 
Isaiah: A Commentary on Isaiah 35, 40-66 (Philadelphia, 1965), 90f.; contra P. Volz, Jesaia II. 
KAT IX (1932, repr. 1974), 30f.; C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 107. 

32. A. A. Anderson, The Book of Psalms. NCBC, 2 vols. (1972), II, 872. 

33. Kraus, Psalms 60-150, 462. 
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fies him as both salvific and victorious, then his claim to be God is unfounded. But this 
cannot be! Thus one holds fast to the event focused on the future (hence the imperfect), 
namely, that Zion’s adversaries will be put to shame and turned back (w*yissögü 
ähör). 

The aspect of shame, a characterizing element in similar contexts, comes to expres- 
sion in Ps. 70:3(2) and 40:15(14) in klm, and in 35:4 in Apr. In Ps. 70, an individual la- 
ment, the petitioner employs a verbose accumulation (bôš, hpr or klm) to wish shame 
on those who seek to do him ill (v. 3b,d), and to wish indirectly for his own justifica- 
tion. The formulaic character and absence of any concretely identifiable occasion for 
the lament suggests that older elements were picked up and fused. As regards näsög 
ähör, we find that this word combination has acquired an accent of disqualification 
and public shame for those affected. Ps. 40:14-18(13-17), exhibiting literary depend- 
ence on Ps. 70,>* attests that during a later period this formulaic expression was still 
able, with no demonstrable alteration of content, to express a fundamental concern of 
the lamenting petitioner. Concerning 35:4, compare what was said earlier about 
70:3(2). 

From context one can see that nsg constitutes the verbal basis in Mic. 2:6 and 6:14 
(cf. the comms.). 


2. Sirach. Within the framework of the “praise of the fathers,” Sir. 46:11f. addresses 
the “judges.” Sirach asserts that each was a unique personality (bis“m6); they were not 
inwardly arrogant (v. 11b), nor did they go astray from following Yahweh (v. 11c), 1.e., 
from acknowledging him (cf. Zeph. 1:6 above). 


IV. 1. LXX. The LXX employs the following words that can be evaluated as transla- 
tion terms: apostréphein (9 times), aphistdnai (4), metatithénai (3), ekklinein (2), 
metakinein, methairein, apochorein, and hyperbainein (once each). 


2. Qumran. In Qumran the dimension explicated in III.1.c above is enhanced. The 
niphal of swg refers to apostasy from Yahweh (1QS 8:12; the hiphil of swg g“bül is also 
understood in the religious sense as “seduction” [CD 5:20]; this also includes the literal 
citation from Hos. 5:10, which is used with a different meaning in CD 19:15f.); such 
apostasy can express itself in a turn to other gods (1QS 2:11f.), and unavoidably results 
in curse, disaster, and destruction (1QS 2:16-18; CD 7:13; 8:1). 

Reiterer 


34. G. Braulik, Psalm 40 und der Gottesknecht. FzB 18 (1975), 197-200. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Evidence; 2. OT Occurrences; 3. Syntax; 4. LXX. II. Concrete 
Meaning in the OT: 1. The Secular Assembly; 2. Yahweh’s Council; 3. Religious-Cultic 
Community. III. Abstract Meaning: 1. Secular; 2. Theological. IV, Qumran: 1. Abstract; 
2. Concrete. 


I. 1. Etymology and Evidence. KBL? derives söd from a Semitic root *swd, “come 
together, combine,”! though such a verb is not attested. Suggested connections with 
yäsad l, “ground, found,” or yäsad II, “gather together, conspire,” while theoreti- 
cally possible, are less likely.* Hence HAL again prefers to forego altogether any 
suggestions for derivation.? While previous scholars considered the root to be unat- 
tested in East and Northwest Semitic, HAL now adduces an Ugaritic witness, KTU, 
1.20, I, 4, whose reading, however, is extremely uncertain. C. Virolleaud reads wr'rb 
sd, while also considering gd to be a possibility. He compares the expression with 
bô’ b“söd (Gen. 49:6). If this reading is correct, then sd parallels ‘d, “assembly” (1. 
2); Akl, “palace” (II, 1), grn, “threshing floors” (II, 6), mtt, “planting” (II, 7, 9), all 
envisioned as the Rephaim’s places of assembly. A. Caquot et al. suggest the transla- 


söd. P. A. H. de Boer, “The Counsellor,” Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East. FS 
H. H. Rowley. SVT 3 (1955), 42-71; R. E. Brown, “The Pre-Christian Semitic Concept of “Mys- 
tery,” CBQ 20 (1958) 417-43; G. Cooke, “The Sons of (the) God(s),” ZAW 76 (1964) 22-47; 
F. M. Cross Jr., “The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah,” JNES 12 (1952) 274-78; H. J. Fabry, 
“710. Der himmlische Thronrat als ekklesiologisches Modell,” Bausteine biblischer Theologie. 
FS G. J. Botterweck. BBB 50 (1977), 99-126; idem, “Studien zur Ekklesiologie des AT und der 
Qumrangemeinde” (diss. hab., Bonn, 1979), 6-47; A. R. Hulst, “Over de betekenis van het 
woord söd,” Vruchten van de uithof. FS H. A. Brongers (Utrecht, 1974), 37-48; E. C. Kingsbury, 
“The Prophets and the Council of Yahweh,” JBL 83 (1964) 279-86; E. T. Mullen Jr., The Assem- 
bly of the Gods: The Divine Council in Canaanite and Early Hebrew Literature. HSM 24 (1980); 
H. P. Müller, “Die himmlische Ratsversammlung. Motivgeschichtliches zu Ape 5,1-5,” ZNW 54 
(1963) 254-67; H. Muszyński, Fundament, Bild und Metapher in den Handschriften aus 
Qumran. AnBibl 61 (1975); F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumrantexte. BBB 
10 (1958), esp. 76f.; M. E. Polley, “Hebrew Prophecy Within the Council of Yahweh,” Scripture 
in Context: Essays on the Comparative Method. PTMS 34 (1980), 141-56; C. Ramirez, “El 
vocabulario técnico de Qumran,” Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas (Madrid, 
1971), 325-443; H. W. Robinson, “The Council of Yahweh,” JTS 45 (1944) 151-57: M. Sæbø, 
“TIO söd secret,” TLOT, II, 793-95; F. J. Stendebach, “Versammlung — Gemeinde — Volk 
Gottes. Alttestamentliche Vorstufen von Kirche?” Jud 40 (1984) 211-24, esp. 215; I. Willi-Plein, 
“Das Geheimnis der Apokalyptik,” VT 27 (1977) 62-81, esp. 70f. 


l. KBL2, 651. Cf. P. Humbert, “Note sur yäsad et ses delrives,” Hebräisches Wortforschung. 
FS W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 137. 

2. For the former see BDB, 691a; for the latter, > 10° ydsad (VI, 109-21). 

3. HAL, Il, 745, as already GesB, 537f. 

4. Cf. Sæbø, Fabry. 

5. “Les Rephaim; fragments de poèmes de Ras-Shamra,” Syr 22 (1941) 2f. 
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tion “secret (place)” for differentiating söd, while M. Dijkstra and J. C. de Moor sug- 
gest “council.”® 

In contrast, the root seems to be more widely represented in South Semitic. The fre- 
quently attested Arab. säwada, “talk secretly,” and sdd, “secret,” probably represent 
secondary semantic developments (from swd, “to be black,” or sdd, “hinder’’).’ There 
is no connection with Arab. sayyid, “lord, master” > “princeps consilii”® (cf. sid, 
“chieftaincy, chieftainship”). Our root is doubtlessly the source of later Syr. s°wdda7/ 
süwädä', “intimate conversation,” and OSA maswad, “council assembly,” the latter re- 
ferring to a panel composed of full citizens of the country or of tribal princes.? The un- 
certain swd in the Punic inscription of Maktar,! with the meaning “vault of heaven,” 
however, is related to yasad, “found, ground.” Talmudic söd means “secret.””!! 


2. OT Occurrences. Aside from the verbal occurrences (Ps. 2:2; 31:14[Eng. 
v. 13]),!* söd occurs (only in the singular) 21 times in the OT, including only once in 
the Pentateuch (Gen. 49:6, J?), though 6 times in the Psalms, 5 in Proverbs, 3 in Job, 
then 4 times in Jeremiah and once each in Ezekiel and Amos. The word prefers clearly 
poetical language (cf. also the verbal occurrences in Sir. 7:14 [piel]; 8:17; 9:3,14; 
42:12 [hithpael]), and in contrast is not part of the vocabulary of narrative literature. 
Correspondingly, apocalyptic literature prefers the Persian loanword räz in referring to 
the mysteries.!3 

Attested personal names include söd? (Nu. 13:10), and perhaps already Ugar. sdy!* 
and b®sédyd (Neh. 3:6, “in the counsel of Yahweh’”).!> 


3. Syntax. The following construct combinations include söd: söd ‘ahér, “another’s 
secret” (Prov. 25:9), söd ¥lôah, “council of God” (Job 15:8; cf. 29:4 and the emenda- 
tions suggested by G. Fohrer!®), söd YHWH (Ps. 25:14; Jer. 23:18), söd q°dôšîm, 
“council of the holy ones” (Ps. 89:8[7]), söd bahürim, “circle of chosen ones” (Jer. 
6:11), söd y°Sdrim, “circle of the upright” (Ps. 111:1), söd m“re’im, “circle of the 
wicked” (Ps. 64:3[2]), söd m“sah“gim, “circle of merrymakers” (Jer. 15:17), and söd 


6. Caquot et al., Textes Ougaritiques, 2 vols. (Paris, 1974-89), I, 477f.; Dijkstra and de Moor, 
“Problematical Passages in the Legend of Aghätu,” UF 7 (1975) 214. 

7. For the former see Sæbø, 793. For the latter, GesB, 537; HAL, Il, 417, s.v. ysd. 

8. LexSyr (21968), 463; GesB, 537b; cf. G. R. Driver, “L’ interpretation du texte masorétique a 
la lumiére de la lexicographie hébraique,” ETL 26 (1950) 345; J. Barr, Comparative Philology 
and the Text of the OT (Oxford, 1968), 251. 

9. Cf. Brown, 418. See also CIH, 601, 4; RES, 2959, 3; ContiRossini, 254; W. W. Müller, 
“Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW 75 (1963) 312. 

10. DNSI, II, 781, s.v. swr; KAI, 145:4. 

11. WTM, III, 486f. 

12. Cf. Humbert, 137. 

13. On synonymity and differences, cf. Nötscher, 76f.; and Brown. 

14. UT, no. 1741. 

15. Cf. IPN, 152. 

16. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 402. 
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‘ammi, “fellowship of my people” (Ezk. 13:9). It occurs as nomen rectum only in the 
combination m‘té södi, “men of my circle of familiar friends” (Job 19:19). 

The following verbs are used with the noun: > 7173 gala, “uncover (a secret),” mtg 
hiphil, “cultivate fellowship,” ‘rm hiphil, “conduct a devious discussion,” bô’ b*söd, 
“enter into the circle,” and > IW” yasab b“söd, “sit in a circle.” These expressions are 
singular, so that the connection with söd never generated fixed linguistic expressions. 
Not until Qumran is there evidence of more linguistic virtuosity in employing söd. 


4. LXX. The LXX has its own difficulties with söd. Since it never uses mystérion as 
a translation, it apparently no longer sensed the semantic component “secret,” while 
later LXX recensions did again (though cf. Theodotion Ps. 24:14; Prov. 20:19; Job 
15:8; and Symmachus Prov. 11:13). The LXX translates 4 times with boulé, thus con- 
sidering söd as synonymous with ‘@sd, etc. (cf. also Sir. 37:10), 3 times with synédrion, 
and once with synagöge, revealing semantic proximity with gahdl. 

For the rest, the LXX sensed the obstinate nature of this term and used another ten 
different terms for it, though these must at least in part be viewed as focused interpreta- 
tions. Hence the rendering of söd by paideia in Ezk. 13:9 and Am. 3:7 is less the result 
of misreading (yissür instead of söd) than of the LXX interpretation of the prophetic 
office, according to which the prophet participates in God’s “plan of education.”!’ The 
rendering by hypöstasis in Jer. 23:22 is to be viewed similarly.'!® In addition to gndmé, 
episkopé, krataföma, syntagma, systrophé, and hypöstema, we also encounter the ver- 
bal renderings eidein (Job 19:19) and synedridzein (Prov. 3:32). Even though the LXX 
recensions make the translation more consistent, they (like Sirach) nevertheless do 
confuse the issue further by inserting other terms. 

In any event, these translators view söd primarily from the intellectual rather than 
from the ecclesiological perspective. 


II. Concrete Meaning in the OT. OT usage clearly reveals multilayered semantic 
possibilities for söd. 

l. The Secular Assembly. In what is probably the oldest occurrence (Gen. 49:6 
[J]), söd refers to the assembly of the two tribes Simeon and Levi (par. gähäl), 
though the goal and purpose of this assembly are not clear. This concrete, collective 
understanding is increasingly limited during the preexilic period to smaller groups 
such as “circle of youth” (Jer. 6:11), “of the merrymakers” (Jer. 15:17), and in the 
postexilic period to “circle of friends” (Job 19:19) or “circle of the faithful” (Ps. 
111:1), the latter already exhibiting a clear cultic association. L. Köhler suspects that 
the original form of the Heb. söd is to be found in the “free meeting together in time 
of leisure . . . in the evening circle” of village inhabitants, as the “place for the hand- 
ing on of the ancient wisdom of life” (cf. Ps. 55:15[14]; Jer. 15:17; cf. also the söd of 


17. Cf. G. Bertram, “naudebw,” TDNT. V, 611. 
18. Cf. H. Köster, “önöoraoıc,” TDNT, VII, 581f. 
19. Hebrew Man (Eng. trans., New York, 1956), 86-89. 
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the elders and older women in 40502 24:4).!9 Fohrer suggests that the term söd ex- 
presses “the intimate fellowship obtaining within a group, and grounds the knowl- 
edge that can arise from that fellowship.”*° This indicates that the meaning of söd 
was apparently always somewhat ambivalent, referring both to an assembly and to 
its group-specific intentions. 


2. Yahweh's Council. During the early preexilic period, söd was already understood 
theologically as well. Ps. 89:8(7) relates that God is feared “in the council of the holy 
ones” (b°séd g*désim), referring to the smaller circle of Yahweh’s heavenly entou- 
rage.?! This notion — elsewhere combined with the bene ‘elim — is picked up again in 
Jer. 23:22, and finally is used in Deuteronomistic Am. 3:7. According to this under- 
standing, the sign of a true prophet is membership and participation in the söd YHWH; 
according to the LXX translators, prophets are taken as coeducators into the divine 
cosmic pedagogical plan.22 During the postexilic period, this notion of Yahweh's 
throne council is developed further in Jer. 23:183 and Job 15:8, with Job 15:8 estab- 
lishing the connection with the other terminology associated with the heavenly throne 
council (cf. Job 1) and with the notion of an assembly of divine beings. As regards ter- 
minology, in addition to söd YHWH we also encounter the söd q°dôšîm, the q*hal 
q°désim, the “dat él, and the yahad kok*bé böger** parallel with b*né @lim, etc., up to 
s*ba@ haššāmayim (1 K. 22:19-21). Only after profound monotheistic purification were 
such Ugaritic and Mesopotamian mythological elements adopted by Israelite tradition; 
Yahweh becomes the monopotentate within a polytheistic council of the gods, a devel- 
opment accompanied by vehement terminological and theological controversies. The 
members of this söd around Yahweh are kept clearly on the terminological periphery, 
and finally their designation as g°d6sim> even opens up the possibility that human be- 
ings also belong to this söd (cf. Job 15:8; Ps. 89:8[7]), though this involves primarily 
the prophets (1 K. 22:19-22; Isa. 6; 40:1-8; Jer. 23:18,22; Am. 3:7). In the postexilic 
Ps. 25:14 every limitation is suspended, and Yahweh’s throne council is democratized 
to the point that every person “who fears Yahweh” is able to participate in his söd. This 
democratization constitutes an important stage in the semantic transition of söd into a 
reference to the OT cultic community.*° 

Yahweh’s throne council has three functions: (a) demonstration of Yahweh’s omnip- 
otence in the form of accompaniment (Dt. 33:2), praise (Job 38:7; Ps. 19:2[1]; 29:1f.), 
fear (Ps. 89:7f.[6f.]), counsel in the form of obedient response (Job If.; Isa. 6:8; cf. the 


20. Fohrer, Hiob, 269. 

21. Cf. H. J. Fabry, “ ‘Ihr alle seid Söhne des Allerhéchsten’ (Ps 82,6),” BiLe 15 (1974) 135- 
47; O. Loretz, “Aspekte der kanaanäischen Gottes-So(6)hn(e)-Tradition,” UF 7 (1975) 586-89. 

22. See I.4 above. 

23. Cf. W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), 
251. 

24. Cf. KTU, 1.10, I, 4. 

25. > WIP qd. 

26. Cf. 11.3 below. 
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resistance to polytheistic notions in Isa. 40:13f.); (b) mediation of Yahweh’s salvific 
will to the world of human beings (1 K. 22; Isa. 6; cf. Dt. 32:8f.; Jer. 23:22); (c) imple- 
mentation of social justice (Am. 3:7; cf. Ps. 82:3f.). 


3. Religious-Cultic Community. After cautious probes during the preexilic period 
(Ps. 89:8[7]: söd g*ddsim (cf. IQH 4:25 par. brit]; Ezk. 13:9: söd ‘am), it is only dur- 
ing the postexilic period that söd undergoes the definitive transition to the religious- 
cultic community. This is signaled especially by the expressions söd y“Särim (Ps. 
111:1; cf. Prov. 3:32) and söd YHWH (Ps. 25:14 with a completely democratized un- 
derstanding).*’ The notion of Yahweh’s throne council is now applied completely to 
the cultic community itself, which as a community of the holy, God-fearing, and up- 
right conducts its cult in the Jerusalem temple (cf. Ps. 55:15[14]).28 Here the psalmist 
laments as a particularly odious betrayal the breach of trust committed by his friend, 
who belonged to the same cultic community (söd). According to Ps. 111:1, the suppli- 
ant intends to praise Yahweh “in the söd of the upright and in the congregation (‘@dd).” 
According to F. Baethgen and B. Duhm, söd here refers to an “ecclesiola in ecclesia,”*? 
though the parallelismus membrorum excludes this. The expression söd y“särim refers 
to the cultic congregation in whose center the psalmist praises Yahweh’s mighty histor- 
ical acts, a congregation simultaneously implying the entire congregation of the con- 
fessing people of God (‘éddé). At the same time, through y*Särim the “communally ap- 
propriate behavior”" of the söd members can be viewed as an indication of the 
ecclesiological valence of the söd concept. Thus here the specifically theological use 
of söd acquires contours insofar as söd “appears in human society cast in terms of reli- 
gious characteristics; in this context söd in the sense of ‘community’ can refer to or 
even express, negatively, a hindrance to, or, positively, a means for true community 
with God — its religious significance in the final analysis.”>! Not only can one evalu- 
ate the notion of Yahweh’s throne council as a hermeneutical model addressing the 
specific quality of the söd congregation, one can also attribute at least a remnant per- 
spective to its etymological connotation in the abstract meaning “secret.”>? A conflu- 
ence of the two semantic levels, however, is first visibly actualized only in the 
esotericism of the Qumran community. The söd reflects the religious-cultic fellowship 
from the internal perspective of intimacy among members and from the external per- 
spective of the fear and praise of God. This comes to full expression in NT 
ecclesiology, though “in the NT, the concept of God as enthroned, surrounded by be- 


27. See 11.2 above. 

28. On the textual problems here, cf. Fabry, “Studien zur Ekklesiologie,” 26ff.; cf. also H.-J. 
Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 521: “the delight of the cultic community 
in the sanctuary of Yahweh.” 

29. F. Baethgen, Die Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (1897); B. Duhm, Die Psalmen. KHC XIV (71922). 
Cf. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 357f. 

30. + WW? ysr (VI, 463-72). 

31. Sæbø, 794. 

32. See III below. 
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ings, has been recast so that it is the community of the end time which sings God’s 
praises.”’>3 


III. Abstract Meaning. In connection with the proverbial wisdom associated with 
the period of the monarchy, an abstract wisdom connotation already emerges, etymo- 
logically grounded, in the sense of “resolution, plan, secret,” a connotation that Sæbø, 
probably without justification, designates as the “more significant” usage. 

l. Secular. In Prov. 11:13; 15:22; 20:19; and 25:9, söd refers to that which can be 
viewed as the object of the discussion within a söd panel (cf. esp. 15:22 [par. 
mah“säböt] and Sir. 8:17). Keeping a “secret” is a matter of honor (Prov. 25:9; Sir. 
42:1); a person betraying it is viewed as a slanderer or gossip (räkil, Prov. 11:13; 
20:19). One should conduct confidential discussions only with the wise (swd hithpael, 
Sir. 9:14), not with a fool (peti), since the latter is unable to keep a secret (söd) to him- 
self (Sir. 8:17). The notion of söd as a neutral “resolution, plan,” with the connotation 
“secret,” 1s used in reference to human activity only twice outside proverbial wisdom, 
referring perjoratively to the deceitful plans of one’s enemies (Ps. 83:4[3] [par. > PY’ 
y's hithpael]; cf. the postexilic tone in Ps. 64:3[2]). 


2. Theological. The theological use of the abstract meaning of söd as “Yahweh’s 
counsel, plan” (the component of “secret” is utterly lacking here), is semantically iri- 
descent and is also intended concretely in every instance. Naturally, it is the basic re- 
quirement for every true prophet that he stand in the söd YHWH (cf., e.g, Isa. 6; Jer. 
23:18), not only in the sense of the notion of a throne council but also abstractly as par- 
ticipation in Yahweh’s own immediate planning. A clearly abstract usage, however, is 
found in the wisdom formulation gälä söd appropriated by the Deuteronomist in Am. 
3:7; Yahweh does nothing without revealing his söd first to the prophet, i.e., without 
revealing to the prophet his salvific plan. The promulgation of these plans within the 
human world, however, is at the same time the essential function of the throne coun- 
cil.*4 In the theological sense, then, the abstract aspect of söd represents a more or less 
artificial differentiation within the concrete phenomenon. The two aspects refer to one 
and the same thing.?> The term söd shares this bivalence with, e.g., Akk. puhru, Ugar. 
phr, and Egyp. (m)sh.?® 


IV. Qumran. The texts from Qumran attest swd 62 times, though it frequently alter- 
nates with synonymous yswd. The hymnic literature attests a particularly high concentra- 
tion of occurrences, while in the writings concerning the community rule the term swd 
ranks far behind > TM” yahad, i.e., it has lost organizational-ecclesiological significance. 

1. Abstract. The term söd occurs with the abstract meaning “secret” (synonymous 


33. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), 278. 

34. Cf. II.2 above. 

35. Cf. Brown and W. H. Schmidt, “Die deuteronomistische Redaktion des Amosbuches,” 
ZAW 77 (1965) 186. 

36. See, respectively, AHw, II, 876f.; UT, no. 2037, and WUS, no. 2215; WbÄS, III, 465. 
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with räz, IQH 4:27; 11:9; 12:12), clearly occurring in contexts touching on the anthro- 
pological cognitive (in)capabilities of the suppliant. This generates completely new 
word combinations: swd h’mt, swd ‘mt wbynh, swd pl’kh,??’ but also swd ‘nSym, “secret 
of human beings” (4Q512 frs. 36-38, III, 13; cf. CD 14:10), swd ryšyt kwl m’Sy 'ys, “the 
secret of the commencement of all human actions” (4Q511 fr. 63, IH, 2). Like räz, söd 
takes us into the sphere of Qumran-Essene esotericism. What cannot be determined, 
however, is whether this esoteric connotation is consciously intended when söd takes 
on more concrete meaning (cf., however, IQH 14:18,21). 


2. Concrete. In the concrete sense söd expresses a specific aspect of the community 
in Qumran. 

a. In the first place, when it is radically individualized it apparently loses any refer- 
ence to plurality. In this sense it occurs within anthropological contexts when the sup- 
pliant refers to himself as swd bšr, “assembly of flesh” (1QS 11:7; cf. 4Q511 26:3), swd 
bsr ‘wl, “company of the ungodly flesh” (1QS 11:9), swd rmh, “company of worms” 
(1QS 11:10). Similarly, he refers to himself as swd h‘rwh, “ground of shame” (1QH 
1:22), swd rš'h, “ground of wickedness” (4Q491 10, II, 17), or swd ‘pr, “foundations of 
dust” (4Q511 28-29, 3), someone whom (according to 4Q511) God himself makes ca- 
pable of praise. 

b. The term söd then also refers to various groups of people, groups that — when 
not referring to the Qumran community itself** — are consistently characterized in a 
negative fashion. These include the swd sw’, “assembly of deceit” (1QH 2:22 par. ‘df 
bly'l), swd hms, “assembly of violence” (1QH 6:5 par. ‘dt Sw’), swd n‘Imym, “council of 
the cunning” (1QH 7:34 par. ‘dt sw’). The driving force behind these groups is Belial. 
They gather around this “priest of iniquity,” constituting thus the adversaries of the 
Qumran-Essene community. 

c. On the one hand, söd as a designation for the community itself is used abso- 
lutely (IQH 14:18,21f.) with the community form practiced here characterized more 
specifically as a yahad form of life. On the other hand, söd enters into significant 
word combinations, picking up on the OT notion of Yahweh’s throne council. These 
include swd qdwSym, “council of the holy” (1QH 4:25 par. bryt; 1QH fr. 63:2; 
40502 19:1), swd qwdš qwdsym, “assembly of supreme holiness” (1QS 8:5 par. ‘st 
hyhd), swd ‘wlmym, “company of the everlasting” (1QS 2:25; 1QH 7:34); cf. swd 
‘wim (1QH 3:21; 11:11) and swd ‘lym, “community of divine beings” (4Q181 1:2; 
4Q511 10:11). Even more clearly ecclesiological combinations include the (almost?) 
tautological swd ‘m, “assembly of the people” (CD 19:35; 1QH fr. 9:10), swd hyhd, 
“assembly of the congregation” (1QS 6:19; compare 4QS* [4Q259] with 1QS 
9:18f.). In only one passage is the technical usage of söd visible: 1QS 6:19, where 
the novice’s access to the swd hyhd constitutes an intermediate stage between exter- 
nal approach to the community (1. 16) and acceptance into the highest stage of purity 


37. Cf. Nötscher, 76f. 
38. Cf. TV.c below. 
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(1. 22). This stage is characterized by the purification baths and admittance to the 
community cult. The swd nsSym, “assembly of the men,” in CD 14:10 must be inter- 
preted similarly as a designation for the community itself or for a specific panel. Ac- 
cording to 1QS 11:6ff., this söd has a clearly cultic orientation, understanding itself 
as a link between the earthly sanctuary (swd mbnyt gwds) and the heavenly sphere. 
According to 1QH 11:11 ff., the function of the söd consists in conducting the wor- 
ship service together with the heavenly beings “rejoicing together” (1. 14). Member- 
ship in the söd leads to the elevation and renewal of those involved (1QH 4:25; 10:5) 
from their sinful frailty into heavenly insight (1QH 10:5), and to expiation of the 
land (1QS 8:5).°? Here the Qumran community understands itself ultimately as the 
inner-worldly realization of the heavenly throne council on the one hand, and as the 
only legitimate realization of the temple itself on the other. The söd is the congrega- 
tion of the end time (1QH 3:21), membership in which one loses through apostasy 
and disobedience to the Torah (CD 19:35). The söd acquires its highest eccle- 
siological value in 1QH 7:9 (cf. 6:26): “You have made me like a strong tower, a 
high wall, and have established my edifice upon rock; eternal foundations for my 
congregation (södi) and all my ramparts are a tried wall which shall not sway.” On 
the basis of the rich terminological resonance, a connection with Mt. 16:18 can 
hardly be questioned.* 

Although the largely synonymous y°sdéd developed from its basic meaning “ground- 
ing” into an ecclesiological term (esp. in 1QS), it nonetheless belongs together with 
yäsadı. 

Fabry 
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I. Linguistic Evidence. The word sûs (fem. süsä) occurs in several Semitic lan- 
guages. Akk. sisü or sisä’u is to be viewed as a loanword of unknown origin. Lexical 
lists write it as anSe-kur-ra.' It appears in Ugaritic as ss/ssw.2 The Canaanite glosses in 
the Amarna letterts have züzima.? It occurs in Phoenician as ss, in Old Aramaic as 
swsh, in Egyptian Aramaic as swsyh, in Nabataean-Palmyrene as swsy(’), and in Jewish 
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ence. FS G. H. Davies (Richmond, 1970), 135-51; M. C. Astour, “A North Mesopotamian Lo- 
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(Munich, 1971), 13-26; M. A. Beek, “The Meaning of the Expression “The Chariots and the 
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Aramaic and Samaritan as siisd’.4 Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Syriac, and Mandaic 
attest säsy@’; Middle Hebrew, süs; Arabic and South Arabic, sisi.° Egyptian attests 
ssm.t and ssm.t, deriving from Can. sws.® 

The etymology of sis is disputed. Derivation from Sanskrit asva(s) was widely sup- 
ported.’ G. R. Driver refers to Hitt. aššušani, “rider,” which is of Hurrian origin. He points 
out, however, that the loss of the initial a- creates difficulties, and thus suggests understand- 
ing säs from the perspective of a repetitive susu or sisi, either an onomatopoeic term or 
Lallwort. Sibilants are characteristic of words describing quick, impetuous movements. 

The word säs occurs about 140 times in the OT; its word field includes rekes, “team 
of horses, steeds” (1 K. 5:8 [Eng. 4:28]; Mic. 1:13) or “courier horses” (Est. 8:10,14), 
as well as päräs, “rider” (2 S. 8:4; 1 K. 20:20), “riding horse” (1 S. 8:11; Isa. 22:6), 
rakkäb, “chariot driver” (1 K. 22:34), “rider” (2 K. 9:17). 

The LXX renders both sûs and säsä with hippos. The deuterocanonical writings at- 
test the word in Jth. 1:13; 2:5; 6:3; 7:2,6; 9:7; 16:3; Wis. 19:9; Sir. 30:8; 33:6; 48:9; 
1 Mc. 3:39: 4:1,7,28,31; 6:30,35,38; 8:6; 9:4,11; 10:73,77,79,81,82,83; 12:49; 13:22: 
13:13; 16:7; 2 Mc. 3:25; 5:3; 10:24,29; 11:2; 13:20. 


II. Cultural-Historical Considerations. 

l. Appearance and Spread of the Horse. The horse is at home in Europe and the ad- 
jacent zones of Asia all the way to the steppes of Mongolia. It was domesticated in the 
middle Asiatic, south Russian steppes probably during the late 5th or early 4th millen- 
nium, reaching Mesopotamia then during the 3rd millennium. The northern Meso- 
potamian area attests the domesticated horse ca. 2300 B.c., the oldest written witness 
being the Sumerian Shulgi Hymn.'° The earliest certain attestations in Akkadian texts 
are found in the Cappadocian Tablets. The earliest witnesses for southern Mesopota- 
mia come from the Old Babylonian letters of the Hammurabi period; the Code of 
Hammurabi does not mention the horse.!! 

The Sumerogram ANSE-KUR-RA cannot be deciphered reliably in its older occur- 
rences; only since the Hammurabi period does it definitely mean “horse.” !? In the Old 


4. See, respectively, J.-T. Milik, review of G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C. (Oxford, 1954), RB 61 (1954) 594; DNSI, Ul, 795; Z. Ben-Hayyim, The Literary and 
Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic amongst the Samaritans, 5 vols. (Jerusalem, 1957-77), 
Il, 538a. 

5. See MdD, 322b; M. A. Littauer, “The Figured Evidence for a Small Pony in the Ancient 
Near East,” /rag 33 (1971) 24ff.; cf. HAL, II, 746. 

6. See WbÄS, III, 474; IV, 276; H. Donner, “Die Herkunft des ägyptischen Wortes [ssm.t] = 
Pferd,” ZAS 80 (1955) 97ff., contra Albright, 218 n. 4. 

7. Albright, 218; Salonen, 21; A. F. Rainey, Tell el-Amarna Tablets. AOAT 8 (21978), 77. 

8. Driver, Aramaic Documents, 73 n. 2. 

9. E. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint and Other Greek Versions of 
the OT (Oxford, 1897), s.v. 

10. Heimpel, 275f.; cf. ANET, 584-86. 

11. Salonen, 12f. 

12. Salonen, 18-21. 
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Babylonian period the horse was a rare animal, one reserved for the royal court and 
cult.!3 It was not until the Kassite period that the horse came into general use.!4 

The Kukkuli text from Boghazköy, dating to the 14th century, contains prescrip- 
tions for the care and training of wagon horses.!> It stands in close proximity to certain 
Middle Assyrian fragments, and this is probably a case of two different treatments of 
the same material.!® Kukkuli bears the title asSusani, “horse trainer, stablemaster,” and 
comes “from the land of Mitanni.” The Hittite text contains numerous specialized ex- 
pressions of Indo-Aryan provenance. But several factors suggest that nothing more can 
be concluded from these findings than that we can attribute to the Indo-Aryan groups 
constituting the upper classes of the Mittani kingdom a special appreciation, mastery, 
and probably also improvement of the horse-drawn chariots. First, the horse and 
wagon were already known in Mesopotamia before the beginning of the 2nd millen- 
nium, and the Hittite Anitta text already mentions chariots.'’ Furthermore, there are no 
other witnesses for the appearance of Aryans in the Near East until shortly before the 
middle of the 2nd millennium, which also renders any participation of Aryan elements 
in the Hyksos movement undemonstrable.!® Finally, any derivation of the Semitic 
word for “horse” from Indo-Aryan asva(s) has proven to be extremely doubtful. In any 
case, these groups influenced the concept of the nobility of the mariannu on the basis 
of the possession and the mastery of wagons.!? After ca. 1600, the horse-drawn chariot 
with two spoked wheels appears as a new weapon of war, as shown by numerous por- 
trayals from Egypt and written witnesses from many parts of the Near East and from 
Amarna.”° In contrast, only rarely is the horse attested as a riding animal.?! 

Horses appear as royal gifts in the Ugaritic Legend of King Keret, this, too, an indi- 
cation that the appearance of the horse had nothing to do with the arrival of the Indo- 
Aryans in the Near East.?? In addition, a guide to the medical treatment of horses (com- 
posed in Hurrian) was found in Ugarit. The beginnings of horse domestication in 
Egypt date to the waning Middle Kingdom or the early Second Intermediate Period. 
Terminology relating to horse and wagon, as well as the tutelary gods “Anat, Astarte, 
and Resheph, suggests Asiatic provenance for the use of horse and chariot, the transi- 
tion taking place probably at the beginning of the Hyksos rule.** The widespread no- 


13. Cf. M. Noth, “Remarks on the Sixth Volume of the Mari Texts,” JSS 1 (1956) 322-33; a 
different view is taken by Moorey, 48. 

14. Concerning the use of the horse as a draught animal after ca. 1800, cf. Gilg. VI, 20. 

15. Potratz, Das Pferd in der Friihzeit. 

16. Ebeling, 57f. 

17. Moorey; Weippert, 250. 

18. J. von Beckerath, Abriss der Geschichte des alten Agypten (Oldenbourg/Munich, 1971), 
31. 

19. Mayrhofer, 15-27; Albright. 

20. ANEP. no. 390; EA, 1:5; 8:6. 

21. Littauer and Crouwel, 82-97. 

22. Astour, 39; KTU, 1.14 VI, 8 and 20; ANET, 144 (ll. 128f.). 

23. KTU, 1.71 and 1.72. 
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tion that the Hyksos overpowered Egypt with a force of chariots is, however, extremely 
doubtful.? The development of a chariot force in Egypt did not commence until the 
Asiatic campaigns of Thutmose 1.26 

Not until the early Ist millennium was the horse used increasingly as a riding ani- 
mal, something indicated by ample pictorial evidence especially from Assyria.2’ An 
actual organized corps of riders does not appear until Ashurnasirpal II. Reliefs of 
Ashurbanipal depict the horse as an animal ridden during the hunt.* In the Persian pe- 
riod the use of the chariot finally receded in favor of the strengthened implementation 
of cavalry, a development continued in Hellenistic armies. The horse acquires special 
significance in the courier service instituted by Darius I throughout his empire.?? 


2. Cultic Associations. The horse already appears quite early in cultic contexts. It 
became a symbol for the hastening of the sun and moon in their courses.? The naked 
goddess holding her breasts appears frequently in connection with the horse. This was 
originally the goddess of the chariot, who in Syria blends with Astarte, who rides na- 
ked on a horse and carries a bow.?! She bears titles such as “powerful by horse,” and 
“mistress of the horse and chariot.”?? In Egypt during the Ramesside period she ap- 
pears as ‘Anat or Astarte.’ The two goddesses, together with Resheph, were viewed as 
the protectresses of the horses of the royal chariots.?* Along with the lion, sphinx, or 
ox, the horse can symbolize the victorious king. In the pantheon, however, it has left 
hardly any traces. Only Horus exhibits any associations with the horse.?> 

Since the late 2nd millennium, the Babylonians and Assyrians venerated horse heads 
placed on altars. In the Ist millennium the horses of the temple precinct counted among the 
lower gods who were to pull Assyria’s chariots, and who themselves enjoyed religious ven- 
eration. In addition, hybrid horse-beings appear on seals during the 13th century.>® 

Among the Hittites, the deity Pirwa is associated with the horse, her attributive ani- 
mal.?’ Influence from Ugarit cannot be excluded, since there a goddess appears as the 
“mother of stallion and mare,” indicating perhaps an Indo-European or Hurrian back- 
ground.>® 
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In southern Arabia the horse is perhaps a symbolic animal associated with the sun.>? 


II. OT. 

l. Secular Usage. In most of its OT occurrences, sûs appears in secular contexts. 
Gen. 47:17 presupposes the presence of horses in Egypt (cf. Ex. 9:3). In Ex. 14:9,23; 
15:1,19,21, horses and chariots are counted among the pharaoh’s forces whose demise 
is extolled in the hymn (cf. Dt. 11:4; Ps. 76:7[Eng. v. 6]; Isa. 43:17). When the series 
sûs — rekeb — pārāšîm occurs (Ex. 14:23; cf. 14:26,28; 15:19; Isa. 31:1), sûs repre- 
sents the overriding concept “equestrian troop,” which consists of chariots (rekeb) with 
their teams (päräsim).* 

Josh. 11:4-9 and Jgs. 5:22 (cf. Jgs. 4:3,7,13,15f.; 5:28) speak of horses and chariots 
among the Canaanite forces. That Israel was unfamiliar with this weapon is shown by 
the fact that Joshua hamstrings the horses taken as spoils and sets the chariots on fire 
(cf. 2 S. 8:4). 

The first use of the horse in Israel is associated with the name of Absalom. 2 S. 15:1 
relates that the prince acquired a chariot and horses, apparently for symbolic purposes. 
Absalom was probably also intentionally breaking with the tradition according to 
which the mule was considered the royal mount (cf. 2 S. 13:29; 18:9; 1 K. 1:33). 

Not until Solomon are horses and chariots found among Israel’s own forces. | K. 
5:6(4:26) speaks of 4,000 stalls of horses and 12,000 chariot horses, corresponding to 
one stall for three horses, or a chariot team with an additional horse in reserve (cf. IK. 
5:8[4:28]; 10:25). 1 K. 10:26-29 speaks of 1,400 chariots and 12,000 horses (a peculiar 
ratio, rendering the first number suspect) stationed in special chariot cities as well as in 
Jerusalem. The context shows that Solomon’s chariot strength is being judged “not so 
much as an effective or even necessary means of conducting war than as a portrayal of 
royal splendor.” We hear further about the import of horses from Musri (emended 
text), an area in the Taurus region, and Kue (emended text) in the Cilician plain. In 
conclusion, a price is noted of 600 shekels for a chariot imported from Egypt (or from 
Musri?) and 150 silver shekels for a horse. The details of this transaction, which also 
allegedly included the smaller northern and eastern Syrian states, raise several ques- 
tions.*! 

| K. 18:5 presupposes horse domestication in Israel during the time of Ahab, and 
| K. 22:4 presupposes chariot troops among the forces of Judah and Israel (cf. also 2 K. 
3:7 [the same expression as in | K. 22:4]; 7:13; 9:17-19 [mounted messengers];42 9:33; 
10:2; 11:16; 14:20). Edifices from the period of the Omrides, initially interpreted as 
“horse stables,” were excavated in Megiddo and Hazor; these more likely represent 
public storehouses.*? 1 K. 20:1,20f.,25; 2 K. 6:14f.; 7:10 mention chariot forces in the 
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army of the Arameans (cf. also 2 K. 5:9 Q). In 2 K. 18:23 (par. Isa. 36:8), the Rab- 
shakeh of the king of Assyria proposes to Hezekiah a wager for 2,000 horses if the king 
can provide riders for them — an indication that a mounted troop was known in As- 
syria during the time of Sennacherib. 

The Chronicler’s history mentions horses in several passages dependent on 
Deuteronomistic thinking (2 Ch. 1:14-17 par. 1 K. 10:26-29; 2 Ch. 9:24-28 par. I K. 
5:6[4:26]; 10:25f.,28; 2 Ch. 25:28 par. 2 K. 14:20). Ezr. 2:66 notes the number of 736 
horses among those returning from the exile. 2 Ch. 23:15 and Neh. 3:28 mention a 
“horse gate” situated at the location of the royal palace (cf. Jer. 31:40). 

Isa. 5:28 mentions chariot horses in the army of the Assyrians, and Jer. 4:13 and 
6:23 speak of riders in the forces of the enemy from the north, referring probably to the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire (cf. Jer. 8:16; 46:4,9; 50:37a [addendum from 51:21]; 50:42; 
51:21,27; Ezk. 23:6,12,23 [vv. 12 and 23 are secondary]; 26:7,10f.; 38:4,15; 39:20; 
Nah. 3:2f.; Hab. 1:8). 

In Isa. 66:20 horses and chariots are mentioned as a means of transport for those re- 
turning from the exile. Jer. 17:25 (cf. 22:4) anticipates that as a result of the obedient 
keeping of the sabbath, the kings of Judah and their entourage will enter Jerusalem 
with horses and chariots. Ezk. 17:15 relates that Zedekiah sent ambassadors to Egypt, 
“that they might give him horses and a large army.” Ezk. 27:14 mentions draught 
horses (siisim) and riding horses (päräsim) from Beth-togarmah in Asia Minor, involv- 
ing trade with Tyre. In the comparative style of nascent apocalyptic, Joel 2:4f. com- 
pares the enemy host with steeds, riders, and chariots. The background here is the no- 
tion of an actual army with mounted troops and chariots, as was customary during the 
Persian period. Am. 2:15 mentions that during judgment the charioteer (rökeb) will not 
rescue his horse.** Am. 4:10 mentions horses as spoils of the enemy. Eccl. 10:7 identi- 
fies the horse as the mount of princes; similarly also Est. 6:8-11; Est. 8:10 speaks of 
courier horses,*> familiar from the Persian Empire. 

Gen. 49:17 compares the tribe of Dan with a serpent that bites a horse’s heels, causing 
the charioteer to fall.*° The comparison implies that the small tribe is too weak to attack 
the Canaanites openly, who are equipped with chariots; it can, however, dare a sudden 
ambush attack. The metaphor in Isa. 63:13 relates that Yahweh led Israel “through the 
depths; like a horse in the desert, they did not stumble.” The reality of mounted troops 
during the Persian period probably provides the background for this metaphor. 

Jer. 5:8 compares the Jerusalemites to stallions, “each neighing for his neighbor’s 
wife.” This same notion of the stallion’s passion underlies the blunt imagery in Ezk. 
23:20, though here it is applied to “the power of Egyptian political conspiracy,” to 
which Judah falls prey.4’ Jer. 8:6 compares the apostasy of the Judeans to a horse 
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plunging headlong into battle, running wildly out of control in the wrong direction. In 
Jer. 12:5 Yahweh addresses the prophet: “If you have raced with men on foot, and they 
have wearied you, how will you compete with horses?” That is, if Jeremiah has already 
failed at an easy task, how then is he to fare in even more difficult ones? 

Am. 6:12 uses the horse in a wisdom riddle that presupposes the horse as an animal 
used with chariots, which are useless on rocky terrain. Israel’s own practice of perverting 
justice into injustice is as absurd as trying to operate horse and chariot on such terrain. 

In an admonition, Ps. 32:9 refers to the horse’s lack of understanding. Only with bit 
and bridle can this animal be restrained, and Israel should be mindful not to act similarly. 

Job 39:18 draws attention to the paradox that the ostrich, which cannot fly, nonethe- 
less can outrun the horse. Job 39:19-25 describes the battle horse, though the weapons 
mentioned in the context sooner suggest the mount of the cavalry than the animal that 
pulls the chariot.** The horse also appears in a proverb (Prov. 26:3). The fool, who can- 
not be reached by the understanding, will perhaps understand the language of chastise- 
ment — as does the disobedient horse. 

Cant. 1:9ff. compares the beloved to the mare (the only occurrence of süsä) of Pha- 
raoh’s chariot, emphasizing her comely cheeks and neck with its string of jewels. This 
motif suggests the influence of Egyptian love poetry, though the point of comparison 
there is the haste with which the lover comes to his beloved. Such praise of beauty has 
parallels in Greek thinking.*? 


2. Mythological-Theological Contexts. A mythological background underlies the 
rapture of Elijah on a fiery chariot with fiery horses (2 K. 2:11). Widespread interpreta- 
tion associates this with the chariot of the sun and its steeds, which allegedly alludes to 
the presence of God.50 K. Galling adduces Aramaic evidence, which attests a god rkb 
7, whose symbol is the yoke of a horse span. This god is the “master of the chariot,” 
and is countered by prophets filled with the Spirit of Yahweh, especially Elisha (13:14) 
and Elijah, who receive the name “chariots of Israel and its horsemen” (2:12), alleg- 
edly leading to the motif of Elijah’s rapture on a fiery chariot.>! H. C. Schmitt finds the 
nearest religio-historical parallel in Zec. 6:1-8.52 Galling’s thesis is supported by the 
vision of the fiery chariots and horses round about Elisha in 2 K. 6:17 and 7:6f., a vi- 
sion that from the traditio-historical perspective is inseparable from 2:11. 

2 K. 23:11 mentions the horses that the kings of Judah dedicated to the Babylonian- 
Assyrian god Šamaš, and chariots of the sun that Josiah destroyed. It is uncertain 
whether the reference is to symbols or to living horses that pulled the processional 
chariots of Šamaš.53 Hab. 3:8 speaks of the horses and chariot upon which Yahweh 
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storms down during his theophany; the background is the Ugaritic myth in which the 
“rider of the clouds” Baal measures himself against the sea god Yamm.54 In contrast, 
Hab. 3:15 (emended text) speaks of the horses of Yahweh’s enemy that are destroyed. 

In Zec. 1:7-15 we encounter scouts on horses whose various colors are probably to 
be interpreted mythologically. In view of 6:1-8, four colors are expected, and the color 
black is to be added. The four steeds are related to the four heavenly directions and the 
four winds. The myth presents the winds as God’s messengers (cf. Ps. 104:4) in the 
form of either birds or steeds. The colors refer to the four planets of the cosmic corners: 
red for Mercury, black for Saturn, white for Jupiter, and green for Mars. In this vision 
the light reddish color has replaced green, a concession to the natural coloration of 
horses.°> A nonmythological interpretation is also possible, however, according to 
which the horse domestication conducted under the Persian high king provides the 
background for the colorful multiplicity of horses, representing thus “the majesty, 
power, and presence of the universal divine kingship of Yahweh.” Derivation of these 
colors from a doctrine of winds or continents’ is probably untenable. 

In Zec. 6:1-8 the prophet sees four chariots, which are to go out to the four winds of 
heaven and are drawn by horses of different colors (in v. 3, “¢mussim is to be deleted as 
a variant of b©ruddim). The interpretation of these colors is similar to that in 1:7-15. 

Reference can also be made to 2 Mc. 3:25; 10:29-31; both passages deal with epiph- 
anies during which God comes to deliver his people, epiphanies deriving from Helle- 
nistic religious thinking (cf. 2 Mc. 5:2-4; 11:8).38 


3. Theological Considerations. The horse occurs with theological significance from 
the 8th century, the oldest occurrence being Hos. 14:4(3), which juxtaposes Israel’s 
trust in its own military might with trust in Yahweh. The comparison of military power 
to idols, as also seen in Isa. 2:7f. and Mic. 5:9ff.(10ff.), is noteworthy. Hos. 1:7 is a 
Judean gloss assuring Judah of Yahweh’s compassion, compassion resulting from 
God’s freedom, “not by horses, nor by horsemen.” Trust in one’s own military power 
leads to ruin (cf. Isa. 30:16; 31:1). For Egypt too, along with its military forces, be- 
longs to the sphere of frail, powerless humanity,°? and is “flesh” (bāśār), not “spirit” 
(rüah; cf. Isa. 31:3; Zec. 10:5). This same rejection of military means in juxtaposition 
with trust in Yahweh occurs in Ps. 20:8(7); 33:17; 147:10. 

A close traditio-historical connection obtains between this notion and that of the de- 
struction of military equipment, including horse and chariot, by Yahweh or the messi- 
anic king. This motif occurs in Mic. 5:9(10); Hag. 2:22; Zec. 9:10 (the verb should be 
emended to the 3rd person sg.); 12:4; 14:15. The source of the polemic against military 
equipment is found in the tradition of the Yahweh wars of the early period, albeit bro- 
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ken “against the background of the narrative tradition of the Yahweh wars, in which 
Yahweh increasingly becomes the only actor, while the former warriors become mere 
spectators of Yahweh’s activity.” The view thus emerges that Yahweh and military po- 
tential are contrasted as mutually exclusive alternatives.6® In contrast, Prov. 21:31 
seems to take a “more realistic” view. “Even if preparations are undertaken ever so 
carefully after a far-reaching decision, success nonetheless remains the prerogative of 
Yahweh alone.”®! 

Both the law regarding the king in Dt. 17:14-20 and that addressing war in Dt. 20 
belong in this same context. Dt. 17:16 forbids the king from keeping many horses and 
from taking the people back to Egypt in order to acquire horses, referring probably to 
an exchange of Israelite soldiers for Egyptian horses (cf. 1 K. 10:28), an act that is in- 
terpreted as a reversal of the exodus.®* Above all, however, the king is being required 
to renounce the arrogance of sovereign power (cf. 2 S. 15:1; I K. 1:5), for horses and 
chariots are attributes of royal power. Thus does Ashurbanipal declare on the Rassam 
cylinder: “chariots, horses, mules were all part of my gift to him for majestic travel.” 
Dt. 20:1 exhorts the people to trust in Yahweh, even in the face of superior, hostile 
chariotry. 

Two peculiar passages remain to be mentioned. Zec. 10:3 asserts that Yahweh will 
make his flock like proud steeds in battle — a daring metaphor. The assertion is that in 
the final battle between Judah and its enemies, Yahweh will fight on the side of Judah. 
Zec. 14:20, an addendum to Trito-Zechariah, says that the distinction between holy and 
unholy will disappear in the end time, an assertion then taken to the extreme. Even the 
ringing metal bells on the horse tack, originally apotropaic in nature, will be sacred to 
the Lord, as sacred as the adornments on the high priest’s head (cf. Ex. 28:36; Zec. 
3:9). 


IV. Qumran. The word sûs occurs 8 times in Qumran. While IQpHab 3:10 refers 
back to Hab. 1:8f. (see above), and the occurrences in the Temple Scroll refer almost 
exclusively to OT passages (11QT 56:16f. to Dt. 17:14-20; 11QT 61:13 to Dt. 20:1-18; 
11QT 58:7 belongs to the further Qumranic development of the Deuteronomic law re- 
garding the king), very few occurrences shed any light on the Qumran-Essene under- 
standing of horses. According to 1QM 6:8ff., horsemen will play a central role in the 
decisive eschatological battle. According to 1. 12, the säsim used here are to be stal- 
lions (zkr), swift (gl), sensitive of mouth (rky ph), and sound of wind ('rwky rwh). The 
occurrence in 6Q10 15:3 is in a broken context. 
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Contents: I. 1. Root; 2. OT Forms; 3. Parallel Words; Word Combinations. II. General Usage: 
|. Heb. and Aram. swp; 2. söp/söpä’, “End.” III. Theological Aspects. IV. Qumran. V. LXX. 


I. 1. Root. The root swp is used primarily in the West Semitic linguistic sphere; in 
addition to Arab. säfa, “vanish,” it occurs — with verb and noun — most frequently in 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Mandaic, as well as in OT Hebrew (usually late) and Post-Biblical 
Hebrew, usually with the basic meaning “cease,” and for the noun, “end.”! 


2. OT Forms. The root swp and its derivatives are attested in the OT in both Hebrew 
and Aramaic, in both cases with verb and noun(s). The verb swp occurs 4 times in the 
qal (Isa. 66:17; Am. 3:15; Ps. 73:19; Est. 9:28), and either 6 or, more probably, 4 times 
in the hiphil (Jer. 8:13; Zeph. 1:2-3, though these passages are extremely uncertain).? 

Some understand the form Gsdp (Jer. 8:13; Zeph. 1:2) as a special infinitive ri 
lute of swp (hésip), but most derive it as an infinitive absolute from Gsap, “collect,” 
change it to Osép; here “¢sipém (Jer. 8:13) is often emended to “sipam, “her ei ee 
The 3 occurrences of Gsép in Zeph 1:2f. are sometimes emended, to either Osép° or 
e’°söp. According to BDB, ‘Gsdp (from Gsap) was chosen because of assonance.® To 
my knowledge, however, the possibility has not yet been considered that ‘Gsdp (from 
äsap) and “sipém/asép (from hésip) represent a contamination of two alternative 
readings, on the one hand of Gsap and on the other of hésip. 

The verb swp would have one additional occurrence if a Saph‘él form of this verb 
were assumed to be present in the hapax legomenon way*Sassép in 1 S. 15:33.’ 

The noun söp, “end,” occurs 5 times, and only in later texts (2 Ch. 20:16; Eccl. 3:11; 
7:2; 12:13; Joel 2:20 [as an object]). 

In the Aramaic portion of the OT, both the verb and the noun söpä’ (söp only in the 
construct state) occur, the verb twice, once in the peal (Dnl. 4:30[33]) and once in the 
haphel (2:44), and söp/söpä’ 5 times (4:8,19[11,22] [with which 4:17(20) can also be 
compared]; 6:27[26]; 7:26,28). 


söp. J. Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen zum hebräischen und aramäischen Lexicon (Leipzig, 
1902), 32; E. Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen im AT (Halle am Salle, 1902), 67f., 96; Wagner, 87. 


1. See Kautzsch; Wagner; DNSI, II, 796; Beyer, 645; CSD, s.v.; MdD, 323a; J. Ouellette, “An 
Unnoticed Device for Expressing the Future in Middle Hebrew,” HAR 4 (1980) 127ff. 

2. Mandelkern, 802, lists it under säpä, “take away.” 

3. Compare Mandelkern, 794, with Lisowsky, 129, 991. 

4. See the comms.; GesB, 539; HAL, I, 74. 

5. GK, §72aa. 

6. BDB, 692. 

7. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography XI,” Bibl 54 (1973) 363, following G. J. 
Thierry and L. Wächter. 
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3. Parallel Words; Word Combinations. In some passages this group has direct par- 
allel words, or stands in specific word combinations that are revealing for the word’s 
meaning. As regards the verb, in Am. 3:15 its par. word is äb“dü, “they perish,” and in 
Ps. 73:19 tammü, “they come to an end/are destroyed.” In Dnl. 2:44 the par. word is 
taddiq, “break in pieces.” As regards Heb. söp, two antonyms are noteworthy: rd‘, 
“beginning,” in Eccl. 3:11; and pänim (lit. “face”), “advance guard,” in Joel 2:20, 
where söp has the specialized military meaning “rear guard.” Aram. söp is character- 
ized by a certain formulaic quality.® 


Il. General Usage. 

|. Hebrew and Aramaic swp. In its basic stem (qal/peal), the verb expresses the ces- 
sation of the existence of something (e.g., houses, Am. 3:15; people, Ps. 73:19; Isa. 
66:17; memory, Est. 9:28), or that something reaches its intended end (Dnl. 4:30[33]); 
in the causative stem (hiphil/haphel), it expresses the action of bringing something to 
an end in some fashion, resulting in meanings such as “snatch away” (Jer. 8:13; Zeph. 
1:2f.) or “destroy” (Dnl. 2:44). 


2. söp/söpä, “End.” Accordingly, s6p appears in widely varying contexts in refer- 
ence to the end point of something. The reference can be geographically local (2 Ch. 
20:16) or even geographically global (Dnl. 4:8,19[11,22], formulaic: /*sép [kol-| arā” 
[cf. v. 17(20), otherwise Zeph. 1:2f.]).? Or the word can refer temporally or existen- 
tially to the end of human life, i.e., it can function as an expression for death (Eccl. 7:2; 
cf. Ps. 73:19; Isa. 66:17), or in the intellectual-literary sense to the conclusion of some 
project (Eccl. 12:13; Dnl. 7:28). Together with the antonym “beginning,” it encom- 
passes the widest possible extension (Eccl. 3:11, here in reference to God’s work in 
creation). The military-technical use in Joel 2:20 is highly specialized. 


IHI. Theological Aspects. Although the element of conclusion expressed in both the 
verb and the noun söp suggests that they could have been employed in prophetic ora- 
cles of judgment, only the verb was so used (cf. Isa. 66:17; Jer. 8:13; Am. 3:15; Zeph. 
1:2f.), while only Aram. sôpāã’ preserved some of this eschatological formulaic quality 
within an apocalyptic framework (Dnl. 6:27[26]; cf. 7:26; also 2:44), a formulaic qual- 
ity that in earlier prophecy characterized nouns such as ges, “end,” and > MNN 
ah“rit ((ach“rith) in several passages, and which still attaches to these words in the 
book of Daniel (cf., e.g., 8:17,23; 11:27,35,40; 12:4,13).!° Otherwise, the “end” repre- 
sented by death bestows the insights of wisdom (Eccl. 7:2) as well as liberating conso- 
lation in the temptations of theodicy (Ps. 73:19, cf. v. 17). 


8. See II and III below. 

9, In this connection cf. also W. C. van Unnik, “Der Ausdruck "ENDE "EXXATOY THE THE 
(Apostelgeschichte 1:8) und sein alttestamentlicher Hintergrund,” Studia biblica et semitica. FS 
T. C. Vriezen (Wageningen, 1966), 335-49. 

10. Cf. M. Wagner, “YP? ges end,” TLOT, Ul, 1153-56; otherwise also W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. 
Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 203f. Also E. Jenni, “NK ‘hr after,” TLOT, I, 83-88. 
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IV. Qumran. This group of words occurs only rarely in the Qumran writings: the 
verb not at all, and the noun söp, “end,” only 3 times (1QH 18:30; 4QpPs37 1:6; 2:7). 
Every passage involves an eschatological context, with the use of these words here 
most closely approximating that in the book of Daniel. 11QPs®Sir 21:12 contains a ci- 
tation from Sir. 51:13f. (säpä, “end of life”). In Mur 45:3 sûp refers to the depletion of 
a store of grain. The noun söp is used to indicate the end point of a given period of time 
(referring to a lease) (Mur 24 B14, C12, E9). It is used adverbially in the sense of “de- 
finitively” in a purchase contract (Mur 22:1-9, 5). 


V. LXX. The LXX makes use of a series of Greek words. The verb is rendered by 7 
different verbs (Isa. 77:17: [katjanaliskein; Zeph. 1:2-3: ekleipein; Dnl. 4:30[33]: 
[syn|telein; Dnl. 2:44: aphanizein or [Theodotion] likman). The noun söp has 5 equiva- 
lents, among which special mention should be made of péras (Dnl. [Theodotion] 
4:8,19[11,22]; 7:28) and especially télos (Prov. 3:11; 7:3/2; 12:3; Dnl. 6:26/27[26]; 
7:26).!* Apart from a few preferred eschatological terms, no clear pattern of usage is 
evident here. 

Sæbø 


11. Cf. H. Stegemann, “Der Pešer Psalm 37 aus Höhle 4 von Qumran (4QpPs37),” RevQ 4 
(1963) 258 n. 127. 

12. Cf. G. Delling, “téAoc,” TDNT, VIII, 49-57, esp. 51-54. Cf. also G. Kittel, “Eoxarog,” 
TDNT, II, 697-98. 
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Contents: I. 1. Derivation, Meaning; 2. LXX. II. The So-Called Sea of Reeds in the OT: 
|. The Gulf of Aqaba; 2. The Sea of the Exodus; 3. The Crossing during the Exodus from Egypt: 
4. History of Transmission. 


sûp. G. W. Ahlström, “Judges 5:20f. and History,” JNES 36 (1977) 287f.; B. F. Batto, “The 
Reed Sea: Requiescat in Pace,” JBL 102 (1983) 27-35; G. J. Botterweck, “Israels Errettung am 
Meer,” BiLe 8 (1967) 8-33; H. Cazelles, “Les localisations de l’Exode et la critique littéraire,” 
RB 62 (1955) 321-54; B. S. Childs, “A Traditio-Historical Study of the Reed Sea Motif,” VT 20 
(1970) 406-18; G. W. Coats, “The Traditio-Historical Character of the Reed Sea Motif,” VT 17 
(1967) 253-65; idem, “The Song of the Sea,” CBQ 31 (1967) 1-17; idem, “History and Theology 
in the Sea Tradition,” ST 29 (1975) 53-62; M. Copisarow, “The Ancient Egyptian, Greek and 
Hebrew Concept of the Red Sea,” VT 12 (1962) 1-13; F. M. Cross, “The Song of the Sea and 
Canaanite Myth,” JTC 5 (1968) 1-25; idem, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge, 
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I. 1. Derivation, Meaning. As a designation for a water plant, the term sip is gener- 
ally regarded as a loanword from Egyp. twf, “papyrus.”! This twf, however, is first at- 
tested only in Late Egyptian.? Attempts have also been made to derive sûp from the Se- 
mitic languages themselves, consistently postulating a biconsonantal etymon: 

a. M. Copisarow assumed the existence of *sp (not attested) with the meaning 
“end,” which was transformed morphologically and semantically during the course of 
time into > *}10 söp, “end, boundary.” In addition, a noun sip allegedly also existed, 
originally with the meaning “end, boundary,” as a designation for the banks of the Nile, 
in whose region the Israelites lived during their sojourn in Egypt. During this period, 
sûp then allegedly also acquired the meaning “marsh, marsh plants.” Copisarow does 
not explain how this transition came about. 


Mass., 1973); G. I. Davies, The Way of the Wilderness: A Geographical Study of the Wilderness 
Itineraries in the OT. SOTSMS 5 (1979); P. Dhorme, “Le désert de la mer (Is. XXI),” RB 31 
(1922) 403-6; H. Donner, Geschichte des Volkes Israel und seiner Nachbarn in Grundzügen. 
ATD Erg. 4/1 (1984), 84-97; O. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der 
Israeliten durchs Meer. Beiträge zur Religionsgeschichte des Altertums | (Halle, 1932); F. E. 
Eakin, “The Red Sea and Baalism,” JBL 86 (1967) 378-84; G. Fohrer, Überlieferung und 
Geschichte des Exodus. BZAW 91 (1964); M. Haran, “The Exodus Route in the Pentateuchal 
Sources,” Tarbiz 40 (1970/71) 113-43; M. Har-El, The Sinai Journeys: The Route of the Exodus 
(San Diego, 1983); L. S. Hay, “What Really Happened at the Sea of Reeds?” JBL 83 (1964) 397- 
403; O. Kaiser, Die mythische Bedeutung des Meeres in Agypten, Ugarit und Israel. BZAW 78 
(21962); A. Lauha, “Das Schilfmeermotiv im AT,” Congress Volume, Bonn 1962. SVT 9 (1963), 
32-46; M. C. Lind, Yahweh Is a Warrior: Theology of Warfare in Ancient Israel (Scottdale, 
Penn., 1980); D. J. McCarthy, “Plagues and Sea of Reeds: Exodus 5-14,” JBL 85 (1966) 137-58; 
P. D. Miller Jr., The Divine Warrior in Early Israel. HSM 5 (1973), J. A. Montgomery, 
“Hebraica. (2) yam sup (‘the Red Sea’) Ultimum Mare?” JAOS 58 (1938) 131f.; A. Nibbi, “The 
Lake of Reeds of the Pyramid Texts and the Yam Sûph,” GM 29 (1978) 95-100; E. W. Nichol- 
son, Exodus and Sinai in History and Tradition (Oxford, 1973); S. I. L. Norin, Er spaltete das 
Meer. CB 9 (1977); M. Noth, “Der Schauplatz des Meereswunders,” FS O. Eissfeldt (Halle, 
1947), 181-90 = Noth, Aufsätze zur biblischen Landes- und Altertumskunde (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
1971), I, 102-10; J. Pedersen, /LC, II-IV, 728-37; K. von Rabenau, “Die beiden Erzählungen 
vom Schilfmeerwunder in Exod. 13,17-14,31,” ThV 1 (1966) 7-29; P. Reymond, L’eau, sa vie et 
sa signification dans l’AT. SVT 6 (1958), esp. 165f.; J. Scharbert, “Das ‘Schilfmeerwunder’ in 
den Texten des AT,” Mélanges bibliques et orientaux. FS H. Cazelles. AOAT 212 (1981), 395- 
417; R. Schmid, “Meerwunder- und Landnahme-Tradition,” TZ 21 (1965) 260-68; J. M. 
Schmidt, “Erwägungen zum Verhältnis von Auszugs- und Sinaitradition,” ZAW 82 (1970) 1-31; 
H. C. Schmitt, “‘Priesterliches’ und ‘prophetisches’ Geschichtsverständnis in der Meerwunder- 
erzählung Ex 13,17-14,31,” Textgemdss: Aufsätze und Beiträge zur Hermeneutik des AT. FS 
E. Wiirthwein (Göttingen, 1979), 139-55; N. H. Snaith, “JO O°: The Sea of Reeds: The Red 
Sea,” VT 15 (1965) 395-98; J. R. Towers, “The Red Sea,” JNES 18 (1959) 150-53; R. de Vaux, 
The Early History of Israel (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1978), esp. 376ff.; W. A. Ward, “The Se- 
mitic Biconsonantal Root sp and the Common Origin of Egyptian ¢wf and Hebrew sûp: ‘Marsh 
(Plant), ” VT 24 (1974) 339-49; P. Weimar and E. Zenger, Exodus: Geschichten und Geschichte 
der Befreiung Israels. SBS 75 (1975); G. R. H. Wright, “The Passage of the Sea (Ex 13—14),” 
GM 33 (1979) 55-68. 


1. Cf. W. H. Schmidt, Exodus. BK I (1974), 70. 
2. WbAS, V, 359. 
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b. W. A. Ward picks up Copisarow’s suggestions and similarly postulates a *sp, 
“bowl, basin”; cf. Heb. sap, Ugar. sp, Phoen. sp, Akk. s/Sappu, and Egyp. sp.t. According 
to Ward, the association between a bowl filled with liquid and a watery, swampy region 
seems evident. The root sp allegedly meant originally “attain, arrive,” whence the deriva- 
tives söp, “end, boundary,” sp, “bowl,” “basin,” and sip, “marsh plant.” Ward, however, 
supports this explanation not with etymological considerations but rather with the geo- 
graphical argument that at the “end” of a journey to the north in Egypt, one arrived at the 
Nile Delta, which thus constituted the boundary of the country. 

c. The derivation from sp, “bowl, basin,” however, presents difficulties. On the one 
hand, the etymological double p (cf. Akk. s/Sappu; Arab. suffat) is present not in sûp 
but rather in Heb. sippim, “bowls.”3 Hence the etymological *sp(p) is fixed in Hebrew. 
On the other hand, this hypothesis leaves unexplained the origin of the w in its function 
as a full consonant in sûp. 

d. Similarly, the emended pointing to yam söp, “border sea,” often postulated with 
reference to the Samaritan Pentateuch, cannot be text-critically secured,* and a textual 
emendation on the basis of geographical considerations is also impermissible (see 
above). Neither does the reference to 1 K. 9:26, where the LXX rendering is éschata 
thdlassa, “farthest sea,” take the discussion any further, since this yam sûp cannot be 
reconciled with that associated with the exodus of Israel from Egypt. 

Lamberty-Zielinski 


The meaning “water plant” occurs in the OT in Ex. 2:3,5 (Moses in the rushes); Isa. 
19:6 (reeds [gäneh] and rushes in the Nile dry up), and Jon. 2:6(Eng. v. 5) (reed-grass 
wraps itself around the prophet’s head). Thus 3 of the 4 occurrences are associated with 


Egypt. 


2. LXX. The LXX translates Ex. 2:3,5 and Isa. 19:6 with helos, “marshy area,” and 
circumscribes Jon. 2:6(5). The expression yam sûp is rendered with Aë erythra 
thälassa.® 


II. The So-Called Sea of Reeds in the OT. 

i. The Gulf of Aqaba. The expression yam sûp is ambiguous. It refers not only to the 
sea of the exodus miracle (“Reed Sea”), frequently also called simply yam, “sea,” but 
also to an eastern sea, probably the Gulf of Aqaba. According to | K. 9:26, Solomon 
built a fleet in Ezion-geber, “which is near '@löt (LXX Ailath) on the shore of the yam 
sûp, in the land of Edom.” The parallel text 2 Ch. 8:17 has only “on the shore in the 
land of Edom.” Jer. 49:21 is also clearly associated with Edom, but otherwise the loca- 
tion presents enormous problems. Nu. 33:10f. is probably speaking of the Gulf of 
Aqaba; the passage through the sea is already mentioned in v. 8, though not by name. 


3. AHw, II, 1027; HAL, Il, 762. 

4. See BHK, BHS; cf. Snaith. 

5. Cf. B. Couroyer, “Quelques Egyptianismes dans l’Exode,” RB 63 (1956) 14, 73. 
6. Concerning 1 K. 9:26, see I.1 above. 
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In the determination of the boundaries of the land in Ex. 23:31, yam süp might be refer- 
ring to the Gulf of Aqaba:’ “from the yam süp to the sea of the Philistines, and from the 
wilderness to the river” (cf. 1 K. 9:26). Similar geographical terminology also occurs 
in the description of the route in Ex. 13:17f.: “the way into the land of the Philistines 
... the way through the wilderness toward (?) the yam sûp,” a passage that because of 
its difficult syntax (derek hammidbar yam-süp) is probably to be taken as a secondary 
addendum, and thus geographically useless (cf. the syntactically correct formulations 
in Nu. 14:25; 21:4; without explicit reference to the wilderness in Dt. 1:40; 2:1). Per- 
haps Ex. 10:19 also belongs in this context. According to v. 13, Yahweh sent the east 
wind (riiah gädim) from the desert, which brought locusts; then a west wind drove the 
locusts into the yam sûp (Gulf of Aqaba?).® 

The relation between the sea and the desert provides some clues to the location of 
the “Reed Sea.” The desert is the region around Kardesh-barnea. In the pertinent texts, 
the sea lies east of or adjacent to the desert. One cannot derive any persuasive geo- 
graphical statement from the constellation of the individual exodus motifs, since these 
motifs can be combined in various ways (cf. Ps. 78:51-53). The word s“ägä in Jer. 
49:21, however, contains an allusion to the events during the departure from Egypt (cf. 
Ex. 14:11; Josh. 24:7). 


2. The Sea of the Exodus from Egypt. There is another yam süp, however, if the 
wildernesses of Zin, Shur, Paran, and Etham are referring to the region of Kadesh- 
barnea, and if the wilderness wandering took place in a logical fashion after the de- 
liverance at the sea. Several texts locate the yam sûp west of the wilderness and at 
the eastern boundary of Egypt. The Israelites themselves traverse this sea without 
getting wet, while the pursuing Egyptians drown in the waters flooding back on them 
(Ex. 15:4,22; Dt. 11:4; Josh. 2:10; 4:23; 24:6; Neh. 9:9; Ps. 106:7,9,22; 136:13ff.). 
Almost every body of water between the Mediterranean Sea and the Gulf of Suez has 
been suggested as the location of this sea.? This results from an identification of the 
Egyp. p3 twf with the Heb. yam süp as the designation of a marshy area in the north- 
eastern part of the Nile Delta, an area for whose location various suggestions have 
advanced.'° If one is looking for a “sea” around which papyrus (sûp) grows, then 
only a shallow lake or a marsh can be considered, suggesting the region in the east- 
ern Nile Delta. This is not necessarily contradicted by the fact that in the traditions 
involving this passage, the sea is portrayed as deep, and the quantities of water as 
massive and powerful, since one must reckon with different degrees of mytholo- 
gizing attaching to the various sources. 

The question is just how the sea associated with the exodus acquired the name yam 
sûp. The connection with Egypt, where, as is well known, papyrus grows (Ex. 2:3,5; 
Isa. 19:6), might have caused a secondary process of naming and some confusion with 


7. Montgomery, 132. 

8. Cf. de Vaux, 377. 

9. See Cazelles; Donner, 92ff. 

10. Cf. Bietak, “Schilfmeer,” LexÄg, V, 629-34. 
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the original yam söp, the “border sea.” In some texts (such as Ex. 15:4; Josh. 24:6; Ps. 
106:7), yam sûp is used as a more specific explication of yam with reference to the sea 
of the exodus (as a later addendum?).!! B. F. Batto argues similarly with reference to 
N. H. Snaith, who believes that yam süp refers to the primal sea; it is the yam söp, the 
sea at the end (of the land), whose boundaries are known to no one.!? Batto adduces 
support from Jon. 2:6(5), where sûp has nothing to do with vegetation but rather is to 
be translated by “annihilation.”!% 


3. The Crossing during the Exodus from Egypt. In tradition this passage through the 
sea became the salvific act surpassing all others. In contrast to preexilic texts, P espe- 
cially describes the parting of the sea in formulaic, mythological categories.!* As in 
Canaanite mythology, the sea and river function as parallel expressions for the powers 
of chaos subdued by Yahweh (Ps. 66:5f.; 74:13ff.; 89:26[25]; 114:3ff.; Isa. 11:15; 50:2; 
Nah. 1:4; Zec. 10:11). In general, although a clear association with the exodus miracle 
is present, the sea is not mentioned by name (though Isa. 11:15 speaks of the “gulf 
[RSV ‘tongue’ ] of the sea of Egypt”). It is clear that this event has acquired the form of 
myth, and that it involves the creation of Israel and its genesis as a people. This imag- 
ery is also used in reference to reestablishment in the future. Isaiah does not attest yam 
stip (only sûp in 19:6, though the association with Egypt is clear). Isa. 10:26 relates that 
“he will lift his rod over the sea as he did in Egypt” (cf. also 43:2 and 43:16f., “he 
makes a way in the sea, a path in the mighty waters”). The same theme recurs in 
51:9ff., which proclaims that the exiles will return from Babylon in the same way. It 
should be noted that the prose account in Ex. 14:2ff. does not mention the sea by name 
either. Here the sea ıs situated west of the wilderness (v. 3), though the people are in the 
wilderness. Nah. 3:8 mentions the sea as the “wall of Egypt.” 

The word field exhibits a more or less mythological character in the portrayals of 
the passage through the sea as part of salvation history. The event transcends geogra- 
phy and history.!5 Moses’ role is hardly mentioned. Yahweh is the subject of the verbs 
describing the subjection of the sea (or river). The verbs used in this context include 
bäga‘, “divide, part” (Ex. 14:16,21; Neh. 9:11; Ps. 74:15; 78:13); > "WA gd‘ar, “re- 
buke” (Isa. 50:2; Nah. 1:4; Ps. 106:9); nkh hiphil (Zec. 10:11); Arm hiphil (Isa. 11:15, 
one should probably read hrb); > Wa” yb$ hiphil, “dry up” (Josh. 2:10; 4:23; Zec. 
10:11); häpak Iyabbäsä (Ps. 66:6); swp hiphil, “make overflow, flood” (Dt. 11:4); 
mäsal, “rule” (Ps. 89:10[9]); raga’, “disturb, stir up” (Job 26:12); šbh piel, “still, bring 
to rest” (Ps. 65:8[7]). We also read that he cast (yard) chariot and rider into the sea (Ex. 
15:4), or that he drove (n'r) Pharaoh and his host into the sea (Ex. 14:27; Ps. 136:15), 


11. Cf. Norin, 94, 105. 

12. Cf., however, I.1 above. 

13. Batto, 31ff. Cf. also Ahlström, 287. 

14. Cf. E. Zenger, “Tradition und Interpretation in Exodus XV 1-21,” Congress Volume, Vi- 
enna 1980. SVT 32 (1981), 452-83; N. Lohfink, “The Priestly Narrative and History,” Theology 
of the Pentateuch (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1994), 136-72. 

15. Cf. Hay; Coats, “History and Theology.” 
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and that the sea covered the enemies (Ex. 15:10; Dt. 11:4; Josh. 24:7; Ps. 78:53; 
106:11).!° 

The purpose of this divine action — and its description reflects this — is always to 
create a path or dry ground in the sea so that Israel can pass through (‘@bar). Yahweh al- 
lows the people to pass through (hiphil: Ps. 78:13; 136:14; Zec. 10:11); the people pass 
through (gal: Ex. 15:16; Ps. 66:6). He makes a way through the sea (Ps. 77:20[19]; Isa. 
43:16; 51:10f.), or creates dry ground (Ps. 106:9; Neh. 9:11; Isa. 50:2; further with 
yabbasä: Ex. 14:16,22,29; 15:19; Josh. 4:22; Ps. 66:6; 95:5). To this end, he uses the 
wind (storm): rüah, süpä, s“ärä, sa‘ar, terms often used in theophany portrayals to em- 
phasize Yahweh’s power. Just as the wind causes the waters of the flood to subside (Gen. 
8:1), so also does the east wind divide the sea (Ex. 14:21 ff.; 15:8). The east wind is a dry 
desert wind (Gen. 41:6,23; Ex. 10:13), called the “wind of Yahweh” (Hos. 13:15). In the 
poetic version of the exodus miracle, Yahweh causes his wind to blow in order to drown 
the Egyptians (Ex. 15:10; cf. Dt. 11:4; Josh. 24:7; Ps. 78:53; 106:11). 

In the J portion of Ex. 14, the dramatic events at the yam süp are characterized by 
the force of the elements, with the storm playing a significant role. According to this 
version, this does not involve a sea with papyrus growth. The few bits of information 
about yam süp as an allusion to the Gulf of Aqaba characterize it as a stormy sea. Thus 
the ships of Jehoshaphat were destroyed in the harbor (1 K. 22:49[48] par. 2 Ch. 
20:36f.). Perhaps the place-names sûp and sûpå (Dt. 1:1; Nu. 21:14) point in the same 
direction. Although the common denominator for yam stip = Aqaba and the sea of the 
exodus is the strong wind, this fits other areas as well. For example, O. Eissfeldt refers 
to Lake Sirbonis, in which during antiquity entire armies were allegedly destroyed by 
wind and shifting sands.'’ The passage on dry ground, however, turns this event into an 
act of creation during which the dry land becomes visible just as during the creation of 
the world (Gen. 1:9). The sea of the exodus is hardly a geographical sea but rather 
mythological.!® 


4. History of Transmission. The evidence in the history of transmission is unclear. 
The complex surrounding the Reed Sea stands between the portrayal of the plagues in 
Egypt and the wilderness wanderings. General consensus holds that all three 
pentateuchal sources are represented, though opinions differ regarding details. In gen- 
eral, J allegedly includes: Ex. 12:37f.; 13:20-22; 14:5b-6,10b,13f.,20,21a,24,25b, 
27ab,30,31; E includes 13:17-19; 14:5a,7,11f.,19a,25a; and P includes 14:1-4,8-10a, 
15-18, 2lab, 22f.,26,27a,28f.!? The J version describes how the east wind dries out the 
sea; Israel stands by and watches while the Egyptians become confused and drown in 
the masses of water. J does not even mention the passage through the sea! According to 
the other cohesive version by P, Moses waves his rod so that the water divides and 
stands up on both sides like a wall. After the passage, Moses extends his rod and the 


16. > O° yam (VI, 87-98). 
17. Pp. 61ff. 

18. Reymond, 172ff. 

19. Donner, 93. 
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waters return.2° According to M. Noth, the events at the sea constitute the core of the 
exodus tradition, but the complex surrounding the Reed Sea belongs neither to the 
Passover nor to the plagues (contra Pedersen). The miracle at the Reed Sea comes 
completely unexpectedly.*! According to Coats, however, the episode at the sea is not 
part of the exodus tradition, since the formula “Yahweh led us out of Egypt” is not as- 
sociated with it; it belongs rather to the wilderness wanderings. The enormous incon- 
sistencies in the text have also prompted B. S. Childs to understand the episode at the 
sea in JE as part of the wilderness wanderings, while in P it constitutes part of the exo- 
dus tradition.22 According to this understanding, J contains nothing about the passage 
through the sea, and the episode at the sea would have been transferred gradually dur- 
ing the process of transmission from the wilderness wanderings to the exodus, where it 
ultimately acquired a central position in the departure account. The miracle at the sea 
became the high point of the liberation from Egypt. Childs finds proof for this in Ps. 
106:13ff. and Neh. 9:9ff.; in the latter text the sea tradition was finally identified com- 
pletely with the exodus. 

On the one hand, geographically, Lake Sirbonis would fit the P tradition (cf. Ex. 
14:2); this generates difficulties, however, since P calls the exodus waters yam instead 
of yam süp. On the other hand, according to P the yam süp is reached only after (!) the 
wilderness wanderings (cf. Nu. 33:10). Despite precise analysis of the texts, it is im- 
possible to determine the location of the sea of the exodus. The process of transmission 
leads to a mythologizing of the event, so that it is characterized as an act that Yahweh 
alone is able to carry out. 

Ottosson 
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1.1. Occurrences. The noun süpä occurs 15 times in the OT with the meaning 
“storm wind,” once in Sirach (Sir. 43:17), and once in the Qumran writings (CD 
19:25). The place-name säpä in Nu. 21:14, referring to a locale in the land of Moab, is 
not considered here. ! 

The passages discussed more specifically below show that säpä belongs to poetic 
language, since all these passages stand in the prophetic and wisdom writings of the 
OT. This unique usage is accompanied by the fact that säpä is hitherto unattested in re- 
lated Semitic languages. G. Dalman does not include the word süpä in his index of He- 
brew words, since it obviously no longer represents a conventional designation for any 
wind, though he does describe in detail the occurrences and effects of various types of 
winds.* According to H. Lugt, süpä is to be rendered in most passages by the meteoro- 
logical term “whirlwind,” a phenomenon he explains with the appropriate specialized 
knowledge. 


2. Etymology. The meaning listed by Gesenius, “turbo, quippe qui omnia abripiat,” 
derived from the verbal root säp I, “rapere, auferre,” is confirmed by the word’s use, 
finding an appropriate translation in the rendering “driving storm wind, gale.”* HAL 
associates it with — AD swp, “come to an end.’ 


3. Synonyms. Synonymous terms include sa‘ar/s© Gr@/S© ard (Isa. 29:6; Nah. 1:3; Ps. 
83:16[Eng. v. 15]; Sir. 43:17); also rüah gädim, “east wind” (Job 27:21), m“zärim (Job 
37:9), and ‘al‘dl, “north wind” (Sir. 43:17), as well as £674, “thunderstorm” (Prov. 
1:27). The term spå clearly refers to a more violent movement of air than usually ex- 
pressed by rüah, as evident in the proverb in Hos. 8:7: “Indeed, they sow the wind and 
mow the whirlwind.”® This is why 1 K. 19:11 also uses rüah g“dölä to express the ve- 
hemence of the storm accompanying Yahweh’s coming. 

An additional difference between süpä and rüah is that the latter brings needed rain, 
the former only disaster and destruction.’ 


Il. Meaning and Usage. 

|. As a Natural Phenomenon. a. In Nature Wisdom. Two poems in the book of Job 
provide examples of the nature wisdom of that age. In Job 38:1-39:30 Yahweh demon- 
strates his unfathomable wisdom through a series of questions addressing the realms of 
animate and inanimate nature. Elihu has already attempted something similar earlier 
(32:2), referring especially to meteorological phenomena such as rain, wind, and storm 
(36:27-37:12). These natural phenomena are associated directly with Yahweh’s per- 


. Cf. J. Simons, GTTOT, §441 n. 229. 
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son: “From its chamber comes the storm wind, and cold from the north wind; from the 
breath of God ice is given” (37:9f.).8 The same notions recur in Ps. 104:4, as well as in 
Sir. 43:17: “The whirlwind of the north, storm and tempest, like sparks he shakes his 
snow." 

b. Theological Contexts. Whereas the governing notion in the previously discussed 
passages is that Yahweh is the initiator of these natural phenomena, Nah. 1:3 describes 
these as phenomena accompanying his coming. “When [v. 3b] a storm or whirlwind 
suddenly breaks loose, terrible in the might of its strength, then Yahweh is on the way 
(cf. Ps. 83:16[15]; Isa. 29:6), and the gusting, quickly shifting clouds . . . are caused by 
his strides,”!° 

In this context the reference is not to a theophany in the strict sense, which else- 
where in the OT is associated with thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, but not with a 
storm wind. Hence J. Jeremias does not list säpä in his index of Hebrew words.!! 1 K. 
19:1 1f. cannot be considered here, since its point is precisely that Yahweh cannot be 
found in the rüah g“dölä. The association of Yahweh with meteorological natural phe- 
nomena, however, does make clear that the OT understanding of God did appropriate 
elements of non-Israelite weather deities. ! 


2. As a Metaphor. Apart from these 3 occurrences, süpä thus occurs only as a meta- 
phor, though in widely varying contexts. 

a. Military Usage. Isa. 5:28 describes the advancing military might of the Assyrians 
with the words: “Their horses’ hoofs seem like hard stones, and their chariot wheels 
like the storm wind.” Jer. 4:13 describes the mysterious “enemy from the north” with 
similar words. In both instances säpä functions as a synonym for war chariots 
(merkäbä) or their wheels (galgal). In Isa. 66:15 it is Yahweh's own war chariots that 
resemble the storm wind or whirlwind. Media and Elam, as the powers that Babylon 
will sweep away, are also compared with the storm wind (Isa. 21:1). Am. 1:14 uses the 
image of the devouring fire and the “day of the whirlwind” in describing the judgment 
Yahweh will visit on Ammon. 

b. Theological Usage. The storm wind emanating from Yahweh then also functions 
as a symbol for his salvific intervention on behalf of his people in their political or es- 
chatological afflictions. In Isa. 29:6 Yahweh's süpä and s“ärä deliver Jerusalem, 
called “Ariel” in this context (similarly also Isa. 66:15); Ps. 83:16(15) describes the de- 
struction of Israel’s neighbors Edom, Ammon, and Assyria with reference to Yahweh’s 
aid during the period of the judges (v. 10[9]; similarly Isa. 17:13). Enemies are often 
compared with chaff (gas, Ps. 83:14[13]; > YA mds, Job 21:18; Isa. 17:13), straw 


8. Concerning the translation of m¢zdrim, cf. HAL, II, 567; and G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. 
KAT XVI (1963), 481. 

9. Translation according to G. Sauer, Jesus Sirach. JSHRZ 3/5 (Giitersloh, 1981), 613. 

10. W. Rudolph, Nahum. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 155. 

ll. Theophanie: Die Geschichte einer alttestamentlichen Gattung. WMANT 10 (1965). 

12. Cf. L. Köhler, OT Theology (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1957), 26f. 
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(teben, Job 21:18), or with the dried thistles that roll up into wheellike configurations 
(Lat. Gundelia tournefortii, Heb. galgal, Ps. 83:14[13]; Isa. 17:13).13 

c. Wisdom. Just as in the military-political sphere, so also in the life of the individual 
does the storm wind (süpä) function as a synonym for disaster and ruin. Whereas in 
Job 27:20 and Prov. 10:25 süpä symbolizes the destruction of the wicked!* brought 
about by Yahweh, in Hos. 8:7 it is the person himself who through his own misdeed 
causes enormous-misfortune to befall both himself and others. This is probably also the 
sense of CD 19:25; the person falling away from the “congregation of the new cove- 
nant in the land of Damascus” “goes according to the wind (rûah) and bears storm 
winds (süpöt) and preaches lies to people.”!> One might also note that this text in- 
volves the same juxtaposition of rûah and süpä as in Hos. 8:7. 

In contrast, Prov. 1:27 expressly designates the image of the storm wind as a compari- 
son: “when panic strikes you like a storm, and your calamity comes like a storm wind, 
when distress and anguish come upon you.”!® Job 21:18 again expands the image, com- 
paring the wicked — like Israel’s enemies earlier (Ps. 83:14f.[13f.]; Isa. 17:13) — with 
chaff that is blown away by the calamity symbolized by the storm wind (gnb has the 
sense of “carry off, abduct” here; concerning this imagery, cf. also Ps. 1:4). 


IHN. LXX. The LXX uses seven different terms for süpä, especially kataigis (8 
times), orgé (Ps. 83:16[15] [LXX 82:16]),!7 and syntéleia (twice). 
Beyse 


13. Cf. AuS, I, 53; H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 163; 
M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible (Eng. trans., Cambridge, 1982), 163. 
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17. Cf. J. Fichtner and O. Grether, “öpyn.” TDNT, V, 399, 410f. 
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I. Etymology and Occurrences. The term sir is not widely distributed in the Se- 
mitic languages. It is found in Akk. säru, “to circle, dance,” in the Ugar. PN b'lsr, in 
Phoenician and Punic as a verb taking an accusative object with the meaning “re- 
move,” and in OSA swr, “separate off.”! 

The qal is attested 158 times in the OT, the hiphil 133 times. A polel form is found 
in Lam. 3:11, and a hophal form in Lev. 4:31,35; 1 S. 21:7(Eng. v. 6); Isa. 17:1; Dnl. 
2:11. The verb is distributed fairly evenly, with a concentration in Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, and Isaiah. 

In Jer. 2:21, where God says that although he planted Israel as a choice vine, it 
turned into siiré heggepen, BHS follows B. Duhm in reading /*sériyd gepen, and asso- 
ciates it with Jewish Aramaic s“ri, “stink” (Targ. Ex. 7:18,21; Prov. 11:22).2 Isa. 5:2 
and 4 refer to b° usim, i.e., bad, sour grapes, “unripe, wild grapes.” One then also ex- 
pects in v. 21b a substantive parallel with sörög in v. 21a. Perhaps this involves an oth- 
erwise unknown sar (from sar, “deviate from”), i.e., “deviating,” contaminated grapes, 
in contrast with zera“ “met (v. 2la: “a genuine growth”). This fits gepen nokri'yä 
(v. 21b: wild, overgrown vine). In Isa. 8:11 one should follow 1QIsa* and point 
way*siréni (hiphil of sûr) instead of MT wyiss“reni (from ysr).? 

Individual passages confuse the letters s and s. For example, on the one hand, in | S. 
22:14 one should follow the LXX and Targs. in reading Sar, “leader, commander,” in- 
stead of sär, “deviating.” In contrast, Hos. 9:12 should read b*süri méhem instead of 
b°süri méhem.* On the other hand, there is no need to emend the expression säre 
sör“rim (Jer. 6:28) to Saré sér*rim, as does BHS.’ M. Dahood has suggested interpret- 
ing the expression histir pänim, “hide one’s face,” as a hiphil of sûr with an infixed t, 
the reference then being to a turning away of one’s countenance. The LXX concurs 
with this, since except for Job 13:24 and 34:29 it translates with apostrephein.® If this 
is a sound suggestion, then the occurrences of sär would increase by about 30 pas- 
sages. Although J. A. Thompson appropriates this interpretation for Isa. 8:17, both 
S. B. Wheeler and A. S. van der Woude reject it.’ 

The LXX has no specific equivalent for sûr, using instead more than 40 different 


esp. 343; E. Jenni, “Dtn 19,16: sarā ‘Falschheit, ” De la Törah au Messie. FS H. Cazelles. 
AOAT 212 (1981), 201-11; L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum 
Bibelwoérterbuch,” VT 8 (1958) 161-215; S. Schwertner, “110 sûr to deviate,” TLOT, II, 796-97; 
J. A. Thompson, “A Proposed Translation of Isaiah 8,17,” ExpT 83 (1971/72) 376. 
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2. Cf. HAL, Ul, 749, s.v. sûr 1; B. Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia. Die poetische und prophetische 
Biicher des ATs 3 (Tiibingen, 1907). 

3. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), 355. 
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498f. 
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renderings, including especially apérchesthai, apostréphein, aposchizein, exairein, 
epistréphein, ekklinein, and aphistänai. 


II. Semantic Field and Concrete Meaning. The verb sûr means “turn aside, devi- 
ate (from the path).” The cows before the cart with the ark “went straight in the direc- 
tion of Beth-shemesh along one highway, lowing as they went; they turned neither to 
the right nor to the left” (1 S. 6:12). The antonym to sûr is “go straight ahead” (ysr 
piel), “walk in the way” (2 K. 22:2). The expression “turn aside neither to the right nor 
to the left” occurs no less than 10 times (Dt. 2:27; 5:32; 17:11,20; 28:14; Josh. 1:7; 
23:6; 1 S. 6:12; 2 K. 22:2; 2 Ch. 34:2). For example, Moses sends emissaries to Sihon, 
the king of Heshbon, with the message, “I wish to pass through your land; I will go 
only by the road, I will turn aside neither to the right nor to the left” (Dt. 2:27). The 
verb —> 1103 nätä is used similarly (Nu. 20:17; 22:26; 2 S. 2:19,21), and the two verbs 
are parallel in Isa. 30:11: “Depart from (sür) the way, turn aside (nth hiphil) from the 
path.” Other semantically related verbs include > 319 ‘Gzab, “forsake” (Jer. 17:13a-b); 
— 410 süg, “fall away, turn apostate” (Ps. 14:3; 53:4[3]); särd, “err onto the wrong 
path, deviate” (Prov. 4:15; 7:25); > Wa müs, “depart from a certain place” (Ex. 
13:22); yasa’ min, “go out from” (Isa. 52:11); > 330 sabab, in its basic meaning “turn 
away” (e.g., Josh. 7:9; Nu. 34:4; Ezk. 1:9); and > 1? zûr, “turn away, become es- 
tranged” (Job 19:13; Ezk. 14:5). In the Targs., Aram. zûr sometimes corresponds to 
Heb. sûr (Gen. 19:2; Nu. 16:26). 

Although the point of departure for such turning aside is usually not mentioned, the 
goal is; for example, Moses says, “I will turn aside and see this great sight” (Ex. 3:3; cf. 
Jgs. 14:8). “Who will turn aside to ask about your welfare?” (Jer. 15:5). Turning aside 
from a path is often associated with an invitation to enter someone’s house. Lot sits in 
the city gate of Sodom, sees the angel, and speaks: “My lords, turn aside, I pray you, to 
your servant’s house . . . and they turned aside to him and entered his house” (Gen. 
19:2f.). When the “redeemer” comes by, Boaz invites him to “turn aside, friend; sit 
down here” (Ruth 4:1). Similar expressions occur in Jgs. 4:18; 18:3; 19:11f.,15; 20:8; 
| K. 20:39; 2 K. 4:8,10f.; Prov. 9:4,16; Jer. 15:5. The hiphil can also have this meaning, 
e.g., “David did not allow the ark to turn aside into the city to him,” 1.e., he did not al- 
low it to be brought into the city (2 S. 6:10 par. 1 Ch. 13:13). Commensurate with this, 
Aram. sayyér must often be translated as “visit” in the Talmud; that man sins who vis- 
its his possessions on the sabbath (Bab. Git. 38b; cf. B. Mes. 76b: Hul. 105a). 

The goal or change of direction is indicated by l° or ‘el, e.g., “Come now, let us turn 
aside to this city (el îr) of the Jebusites, and spend the night in it” (Jgs. 19:11). Jgs. 
20:8 uses hälak l° as the equivalent of sûr l°: “We will not any of us go to his tent, and 
none of us will return to his house.” 

The place from which one turns away is indicated by min: “the pillar of cloud that 
led them in the way did not depart from them” (mé“/éhem, Neh. 9:19). “The swarms of 
flies will depart from Pharaoh, from his servants, and from his people” (mippar ‘6h, 
etc., Ex. 8:25). The prophet admonishes the people to leave the land of exile: “Depart 
(sûr), go out (yäsä’) thence” (Isa. 52:11). There is a promise that God “will no more al- 
low Israel’s foot to depart from the land” (2 Ch. 33:8). 
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The departure from a certain path is not always presupposed. Objects can “depart 
from” their places when they are removed or destroyed; in such instances, sûr then ac- 
quires the meaning “vanish.” The Deuteronomistic history asserts formulaically that 
although the kings acted properly and were believers during their reigns, nonetheless 
the high places did not “disappear” (1 K. 15:14; 22:44; 2 K. 12:4[3]; 14:4; 15:4,35); 
2 Ch. 15:17 says unmistakably: miyisra’él, “from Israel.” The LXX reads a hiphil in 
several passages, translating accordingly as “remove, eliminate.” The noise of carous- 
ers (Am. 6:7; cf. 5:23), the drinking party (Hos. 4:18; cf. 1 S. 1:14), or the bitterness of 
death (1 S. 15:32) can vanish or disappear. 

The construction sär ‘al in 1 K. 22:32 is unique. Both the LXX and the parallel pas- 
sage 2 Ch. 18:31 read wayyäsöbbü, from sbb, “surround, encircle.” The combination 
sbb ‘al, however, is also rare (elsewhere only in Job 16:13). It is possible that the prep. 
al here has the meaning “down upon.” This then presupposes that the Syrians are sit- 
uated in a strategically favorable position and can attack the enemy in the valley from 
above. But ‘a/ can also refer to the concept of burden or superior power.? The niphal of 
sbb can also mean “turn around, change direction.” When this happens with hostile in- 
tentions and with superior forces, the expression is ndsab ‘al (Josh. 7:9; Gen. 19:4: the 
men do not encircle Lot’s house — something difficult in a city with houses close to- 
gether — but rather “they turned in against the house”). The expression sir ‘al has the 
Same meaning in 1 K. 22:32: The thirty-two captains of the chariots turned toward the 
king of Israel in order to attack him. 

The hiphil Aésir means “eliminate, remove,” and is usually used with the prep. min: 
“But my steadfast love (hesed) will not depart [qal] from him, as I caused it to depart 
[hiphil] from Saul, whom I removed [hiphil] from you” (2 S. 7:15). “I will take every 
sickness away from the midst of you” (Ex. 23:25), “the name of Ba‘al from her mouth” 
(Hos. 2:19[17]), “its blood from its mouth” (Zec. 9:7). Such removal similarly includes 
foreign gods (Gen. 35:2; Josh. 24:14), foreign altars (2 Ch. 14:2[3]), high places and 
images of the sun (2 Ch. 14:4[5]), abominations (2 Ch. 34:33), heads (from shoulders, 
1 S. 17:46; 2 K. 6:32), and garments (Dt. 21:13; Ezk. 26:16). Immaterial things can 
also be eliminated, however, such as reproach (1 S. 17:26), one’s right (Job 27:2; 34:5), 
commandments (Josh. 11:15), words (Isa. 31:2; the translation “he [God] did not take 
his words back” yields a different sense, one not intended), a prayer (Ps. 66:20), sin 
(Isa. 27:9), and the foreskin of the heart (Jer. 4:4). People are driven away: kings from 
their thrones (1 K. 20:24; 2 Ch. 36:3), the queen mother from her position (1 K. 15:13 
par. 2 Ch. 15:16), the proud from their positions (Zeph. 3:11), mediums and wizards 
out of the land (1 S. 28:3). “Removal,” in the sense of “put aside, separate out” (por- 
tions of offerings), is intended in 2 Ch. 35:12. 

The single occurrence of the polel also has causative meaning: the lion “has driven 
me off my way and torn me to pieces” (Lam. 3:11). 

The hophal is attested in 5 passages: Lev. 4:31,35 (fat is “removed” from sacrificial 
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meat); 1 S. 21:7 (the bread of the Presence is “removed” from the table); Dnl. 12:11 
(the daily offering is “taken away”); Isa. 17:1 (Damascus is put aside mer, 1.e., it 
ceases to be a city). 


III. Figurative Usage. 

l. Deviation from the Right Path. “Making a turn” presupposes the notion of a path 
that is left behind. This is also the case when the reference is to one’s life course and 
behavior. People tell the seers, “leave (sürü) the way, turn aside (hattü) from the path” 
(Isa. 30:11), i.e., from the mode of life prescribed for Israel (cf. Jer. 12:16). When the 
people make a golden calf, Moses is admonished: “Go down. . . . They have turned 
aside quickly from the way that I commanded them” (Ex. 32:8; cf. Dt. 9:12,16). Their 
— 77 derek is not the way of those delivered from the house of slavery, those who 
fear Yahweh and trust in him and Moses (Ex. 14:31). By worshiping the calf and as- 
serting that it is the god who led them out of Egypt, they are following the “Egyptian 
way” (Ex. 32:4). Jeremiah speaks of the “way of the nations (göyim)” (10:2), which Is- 
rael should avoid; in this context the reference is to idolatry. 

One should not turn aside from the way and serve foreign gods (Dt. 11:16; 31:29). 
The law pertaining to the king in Dt. 17 decrees that the king 1s not to take many wives, 
“lest his heart turn away” (v. 17). 1 K. 11:2 uses —> 103 nätä for such turning: “for 
surely they will turn away your heart after their gods.” Following other gods results in 
a person turning aside from God’s word (Dt. 28:14). One should walk in the way which 
Yahweh has commanded, turning aside neither to the right nor the left (Dt. 5:32f.). This 
path of obedience is “the way in which their fathers walked”; departure from it is asso- 
ciated with the worship of foreign gods (Jgs. 2:17). Those who do not obey Yahweh's 
commandments, who turn aside from the way and pursue foreign gods, will be cursed 
(Dt. 11:28). 

One notices that in these passages, such deviation from the way is always associated 
with the worship of idols. The ultimate false change of direction is idolatry, a turning 
aside after a vain thing that cannot help (1 S. 12:21).!° 

Isa. 8:11 does not specify more closely the way of the people from which God de- 
ters the prophet, though considering the context it seems to refer to political alliances 
that betray a lack of trust in God. According to Mal. 2:8, it is the priests who have 
turned aside “from the way” by causing many to stumble by their instruction. 


2. Deviation from the Commandments. The way commanded by Yahweh is the way 
of statutes, hence the admonition is often issued to turn away from the commandments 
“neither to the right nor to the left” (Dt. 17:20; Josh. 1:7; 23:6). “David” asserts that he 
has kept the ways of Yahweh, has kept his ordinances before him, and has not turned 
aside from his statutes (2 S. 22:22f.; the parallel passage in Ps. 18 uses the hiphil, as- 
serting that he did not allow the statutes to depart from him; cf. also 1 K. 15:5). A per- 
son can turn aside from the law of the Lord (Ps. 119:102; Dnl. 9:5,11; Mal. 3:7), as well 


10. > 99° yl, VI, 146. 
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as from the commandments of the king (2 Ch, 8;15), the instructions of a teacher (Prov. 
5:7; 22:6), or the decisions of a judge (Dt. 17:11). 


3. Deviation from Yahweh. Deviation from the way or from the statutes is also a de- 
viation from Yahweh himself. Thus we read that the wicked “turned aside from follow- 
ing him, and had no regard for any of his ways” (Job 34:27); Hezekiah “held fast to 
Yahweh; he did not depart from following him, but kept the commandments that 
Yahweh commanded Moses” (2 K. 18:6). In contrast, Amaziah did turn away from 
Yahweh (2 Ch. 25:27). “Cursed is the man whose heart turns away from Yahweh” (Jer. 
17:5); but whoever fears Yahweh will not turn from him (Jer. 32:40). 1 S. 12:20 also 
equates turning aside from Yahweh with idolatry, with Samuel saying to the people: 
“Do not turn aside from following Yahweh . . . do not turn aside after vain things that 
cannot profit or save” (cf. Dt. 7:4; 2 Ch. 34:33; Ezk. 6:9). 

Jer. 17:13 contains the difficult sentence y°siray bd Gres yikkätebü. The Qere reads 
wsüray, which is no less problematical. Perhaps a w has been put in the wrong place, 
and one should read w*säräw: “and those who turn aside from him shall be written in 
the netherworld (?).” This would correspond to kol ‘6z®békd in v. 13a. 

Hos. 7:14 is also problematical. The text reads yäsära bi. Since sûr is not otherwise 
associated with b°, some interpreters have followed the LXX and Targ. in reading 
yäsörü (from srr), though särar bf is also a hapax legomenon. According to Dahood, 
this represents a Ugariticism.!! Since Ugar. b also means “from,” one might translate: 
“they have turned aside from me.” The context involves mourning rites associated with 
the cult of Baal, i.e., adherence to other gods. 

Jer. 5:23 and Ps. 14:3 use sär absolutely. The prophet accuses the people of being 
stubborn and rebellious, and adds: “they have turned aside and gone away (hIk).” Ac- 
cording to the psalmist, Yahweh looks at his people and finds none that seeks God: 
“they all have gone astray together, they are corrupt (ne’lah), there is none that does 
good” (the par. passage Ps. 53:4[3] uses sag [from säg] with similar meaning). Jer. 
6:28 also associates depravity (here Sht hiphil; cf. Ps. 14:1) and turning aside. One is 
tempted to identify the verb srr twice in sdré sörrim, and many thus emend the text to 
sörfre sör“rim, a kind of superlative meaning “extraordinarily stubborn people.” !? But 
sor“rim more likely represents an abstract plural,!3 “stubbornness,” yielding the trans- 
lation “apostates with stubbornness.” Prov. 11:22 contains a similar construction: a 
beautiful woman w“särat (fem. ptcp. of sûr) ta‘am; i.e., to deviate with regard to tact, 
without discretion, is compared with the gold ring in a swine’s snout. 


4. Deviation from the Way of the Father. Accounts of the kings of Judah and Israel 
often conclude with a brief judgment on their conduct. In the Deuteronomistic history, 
such evaluation of the kings of the northern kingdom is usually negative, as in the ste- 


11. “Northwest Semitic Philology and Three Biblical Texts,” JNSL 2 (1972) 20. 
12. GK, $133ı. 
13. GK, $123d,e. 
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reotypical formula: “So-and-so followed in the sins of Jeroboam and did not turn aside 
(sir) from them.” The reference is always to the bull cult in Bethel and Dan (2 K. 
10:29). This formula is used in reference to Jehu, Jehoahaz, Jehoash, Jeroboam Il, 
Zechariah, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah (2 K. 10:31; 13:2,11; 14:24; 15:9,18,24, 
28). The people also allegedly did not turn aside from the sins of Jeroboam (2 K. 17:22; 
13:6). Jeroboam was the founder of the sanctuaries in Dan and Bethel, and was viewed 
as the “father” of all apostasy. 

In the positive evaluation of Josiah, David is the “father” of the faithful; he walked 
completely in the way of his father David, “and he did not turn aside to the right or to 
the left” (2 K. 22:2; 2 Ch. 34:2). We read similarly that Jehoshaphat “walked in all the 
way of Asa his father; he did not turn aside from it, doing what was right in the sight of 
Yahweh” (1 K. 22:43; 2 Ch. 20:32). 


5. Yahweh Turns Aside from Individuals. With Yahweh as its subject, sûr indicates that 
God “turns away from” a person, withdraws, and no longer aids that person. Thus does 
Yahweh leave Samson and Saul (Jgs. 16:20; 1 S. 16:14; 18:12; 28:15; 28. 7:15). Earlier it 
is said that the Spirit of Yahweh comes on both (Jgs. 13:25; 14:19; 15:14; 1 S. 10:6; cf. in 
contrast the evil spirit in 1 S. 16:23). A false prophet denies that the Spirit of Yahweh has 
left him in order to speak to Micaiah ben Imlah (1 K. 22:24; 2 Ch. 18:23). 

In Hos. 9:12 b*sürt should probably be understood as b“sürt:!* “when I turn away 
from them,” 1.e., withdraw my help from them. The assertion is more specific when 
Yahweh’s anger (Ezk. 16:42) or steadfast love (2 S. 7:15) turns away from someone. 

God’s nearness, however, can also be perceived as a burden. Thus Job says: “Depart 
from us, we do not desire the knowledge of your ways” (Job 21:14; cf. 22:17); in other 
words, we want nothing to do with you. 


6. Turning Aside from Evil. Finally, wisdom literature also addresses the necessity 
of turning away from evil. The teacher instructs his “son” and shows him how he 
should travel the correct path: “Fear Yahweh, and turn away from evil” (Prov. 3:7). “A 
wise man is cautious and turns away from evil” (14:16). “By the fear of Yahweh a per- 
son avoids evil” (16:6). The avoidance of evil is understanding (Job 28:28). We read 
that Job “feared God, and turned away from evil” (1:1,8; 2:3). The hiphil is also used: 
“Do not swerve (nätä) to the right or to the left; let your foot turn away (häser) from 
evil” (Prov. 4:27). 

Wicked people embody that evil which one is to avoid, hence the cry: “Depart from 
me, you evildoers, that I may keep the commandments of my God” (Ps. 119:115). Ps. 
139:19 has a different focus, with the psalmist demanding that the “men of blood” no 
longer harass him (cf. Ps. 6:9[8]). One should avoid trafficking with the wicked, lest 
one be visited by the same punishment as they (Nu. 16:26; cf. 1 S. 15:6). By following 
the teaching of the wise, one may avoid (sûr) the snares of death (Prov. 13:14) or the 
realm of death beneath (15:24). 


14. See I above. 
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Viewed positively, turning away from evil is the same as doing good (Ps. 34:15[14]; 
37:27). The person who turns away from evil and guards his way preserves his own life 
(Prov. 16:17). It is the sign of bad times when a person who avoids evil is exploited 
(Isa. 59:15). 

The notion that the wicked cannot escape (sûr) darkness is familiar in wisdom liter- 
ature (Job 15:30a). The second ydsiir in this verse, however, is problematical: w°ydsir 
b®riiah piw (RSV, freely translated: “will be swept away”). Dahood associates v. 30c 
with the negation lö’ in v. 30a, translating: “nor will he escape from its massive 
mouth.”!> A. van Selms reads yis$ör from a postulated nsr (cf. Arab. nasara, “take 
away”), translating: “he takes him away by the breath of his mouth.”!® 


IV. sara. The subst. särä occurs 8 times, and many derive it from sir, translating it 
as “apostasy, defection, turning away.” HAL, however, associates it in 7 instances with 
srr, “be stubborn, rebellious.”'’ Both suggestions are possible, and the meaning is ap- 
proximately the same. The expression dibber särä ‘al suggests a derivation from srr: 
“preach rebellion against Yahweh” (Dt. 13:6[5]; Jer. 29:32; 28:16; in the latter passage, 
‘al should be read instead of el). Isa. 59:13 speaks of ‘6Seq w“särä, and the continuing 
context speaks of transgression and rebellion (pesa‘), denial (kh$ piel), and turning 
away (sig niphal) from God, all of which suggests the interpretation “turning aside, 
apostasy.” HAL suggests “speak falsely” (cf. Akk. sarrätim dabäbu, “tell lies”).!® Isa. 
31:6 advises to “turn to him from whom the Israelites have so deeply committed särd.” 
Here both “turning aside, apostasy,” and “rebellion” are possible. Isa. 1:4 accuses Ju- 
dah of having forsaken (‘G@zab) Yahweh, despised (n’s piel) the Holy One of Israel, and 
retreated (zär nıphal). This same movement is mentioned in v. 5 with särä, “falling 
away” (from sûr). Dt. 19:16 speaks of a false witness (‘Zd hämäs) who speaks särä; 
HAL follows E. Jenni in translating “to make a false declaration (in court),” while 
G. von Rad translates “to accuse him of wrongdoing” (“turning aside, apostasy,” 1s also 
possible here).!? The expression lö’ särä (derived from sûr) in Isa. 14:6 is usually 
translated “without ceasing,” though it could just as easily be translated “without devi- 
ation”: he does not miss the mark. 


YV. Qumran. The term sûr occurs about 40 times in the Damascus Document and the 
Qumran literature. Here we find biblical expressions such as “turn aside from the 
way,” with and without “to the right or left” (1QS 3:10; 9:20; CD 1:13,15; 8:4; 4QFlor 
[4Q174] 1-3, I, 14), “turn aside from commandments” (1QS 1:15; 8:17), from the To- 
rah (CD 16:9; 1QH 15:11; 11QT 56:7), from unrighteousness (1QS 6:15), and in one 
instance from “the way of the people” (CD 8:16, as in Isa. 8:11). 1QSa 1:2 speaks of 
those who refused to walk in the way of the people. As in Isa. 7:17, the schism in the 


15. “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” 343. 

16. Job I (1-21). POT (1982), 137. 

17. HAL, Ul, 769. 

18. HAL, Il, 769; AHw, I, 147a; II, 1031b. 

19. HAL, II, 769; Jenni, “Dtn 18,16”; G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 127. 
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Solomonic kıngdom is described with sär: “since the day that Ephraim departed from 
Judah” (CD 7:12; 14:1: sär is written here with $). In 3 instances, IQM speaks con- 
cretely about the enemy vanishing (1:6; 9:2; 18:11). 

The term särä occurs in 4QCat? (4Q177) frs. 1-4:14 with a meaning close to that in 
Dt. 19:16 (see above). 11QT 20:6 uses sûr hiphil to refer to the removal of the entrails 
from sacrificial meat (cf. Lev. 4:31,35 hophal). 11QT 56:19 cites Dt. 17:16; 11QT 
63:12 is a free rendering of Dt. 21:13. 

Snijders 


NO swr 


Contents: I. Occurrences and Etymology. II. Basic Meaning. III. Usage. IV. Summary. 


I. Occurrences and Etymology. The root swt (only in the hiphil) occurs in the OT 
in the Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic literature, and subsequently in the Chronicler’s 
writing, as well as in the biographical portions of the prophetic books (Isaiah, Jere- 
miah) and in the book of Job. 

No reliable etymology can be provided, since this root is not attested in any other 
Semitic idiom and since historical connections are discernible neither within nor out- 
side Hebrew. This root was originally biconsonantal and was in part expanded into a 
hollow root (II w) (in 12 instances), and in part expanded by the augment n with pro- 
gressive assimilation in the hiphil imperfect and participle (in 6 instances). 


Il. Basic Meaning. According to W. von Soden the II w verbs indicate “the transi- 
tion or conversion from one condition into the opposite” (däktum, “kill”; mätum, “die”; 
tärum, “turn around,” etc.).! Accordingly, swt hiphil has the basic meaning “be con- 
verted/changed from one course/behavior into the opposite one.” This sense probably 
appears most concretely in the statement, “and Yahweh helped him [Jehoshaphat] and 
turned them (the attacking enemy] away from him” (2 Ch. 18:31). An emendation with 
BHS following the LXX (Syr., Targ., Vulg.) to way*sirém is thus unnecessary. 

In contrast, the root with the augment n inclines more to the semantic nuance “se- 
duce in the political sense.” It is used in this sense in 4 parallel passages in reference 
to Hezekiah, who in the opinion of the Assyrian Rabshakeh is seducing his people into 
rebellion with false political and religious hopes (2 K. 18:32 par. Isa. 36:18 par. 2 Ch. 
32:11,15). 


swt. A. Oepke, “dmaté&w «rA.,” TDNT, I, 384f.; W. von Soden, “n als Wurzelaugment im 
Semitischen,” WZ Halle 17 (1968) 175-84. 
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The LXX renders this root with the augment n 5 times with apataö,? which in secu- 
lar Greek has the sense of “entice, deceive,” along with exapatdd and in connection 
with psetidos. Elsewhere the LXX uses apatdd as an equivalent for hiss’, “deceive” 
(Gen. 3:13; Isa. 37:10; Jer. 4:10). In other passages swt is translated by Gk. episeíð, 
“stir up, incite” (4 times), or with other words. 

Parallel terms to swt include —> NYI nätä hiphil, “turn aside, seduce” (Job 36:18), 
and also > NW3 ns’ II hiphil, “cheat, deceive” (2 Ch. 32:15), as well as > 93° yaköl, 
“be superior,” here in the sense of “oblige, coerce” (Jer. 38:22), and even > 137) mkr 
hithpael, “let oneself be sold, condescend to do something, give oneself up for some- 
thing” (1 K. 21:25; cf. v. 20). Use of the verb swt thus suggests the sense “move or mis- 
lead someone into doing something against that person’s will and original intentions, 
delude someone.” This root is not used in the OT in the sense of sexual seduction. 


HI. Usage. The form of such misleading influence is understandably largely an in- 
terpersonal process. 

1. Subjects. As a rule, the subject of such influence is a person: a biological brother 
or relative (Dt. 13:7[Eng. v. 6], an unnamed person (1 S. 26:19), a concrete person such 
as Achsah (Josh. 15:18 par. Jgs. 1:14), Hezekiah (2 K. 18:32 par. Isa. 36:18 par. 2 Ch. 
32:11,15), Jezebel (1 K. 21:25), Ahab (2 Ch. 18:2), friends and advisers (Jer. 38:22), 
Baruch (Jer. 43:3). 


2. Objects. Objects are also persons: collectively the people itself (the subject being 
Hezekiah), individually Othniel (Achsah), Saul (an unnamed subject), Ahab (Jezebel), 
Jehoshaphat (Ahab), Jeremiah ([allegedly] Baruch), Zedekiah (his friends and advis- 
ers). 

In a few instances God/Yahweh himself, viewed anthropomorphically, can also mis- 
lead people: presumably Saul (1 S. 26:19), David (2 S. 24:1), Jehoshaphat’s enemies 
(2 Ch. 18:31), and Job (Job 36:16). In 1 Ch. 21:1 Satan assumes the role of David’s se- 
ducer, deceiving him into undertaking a census. According to Job 2:3, Satan even per- 
suades Yahweh himself to test Job’s steadfastness and wisdom. Finally, according to 
Job 36:16, extraordinary circumstances — unlimited abundance, boundless well-being 
— can mislead a person. 


3. Forms. The attempt to seduce someone into involuntary behavior is always struc- 
tured verbally. The seducer does not employ force or pressure, but rather persuades. “If 
your brother, your son or your daughter . . . entices you secretly, saying, ‘Let us go and 
serve other gods,’ which neither you nor your fathers have known .. .” (Dt. 13:7[6]). 
Jezebel’s seduction of Ahab is preceded by the queen whispering to him (1 K. 21:7,25). 
The warning of the Assyrian parliamentarian Rabshakeh culminates in the statement: 
“Do not listen to Hezekiah,” presupposing that Hezekiah delivers a political address to 
his own people. But the Rabshakeh’s promises in the event of Jerusalem’s capitulation 


3. Oepke, 384f. 
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constitute no less an attempt at political seduction: “until I come and take you away to 
a land like your own land, a land of grain and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a 
land of olive trees and honey, that you may live, and not die” (2 K. 18:32). 

The book of Job describes in detail the verbal duel between Satan and Yahweh, with 
the goal of persuading Yahweh to test Job by withdrawing from him and visiting afflic- 
tions on him (Job 1:8-11; 2:2-6). Nonverbal seduction, of course, is involved in any at- 
tempt to mislead a person — including Job here — with enticing pleasantries such as 
the alleviation of hardship or beguiling with well-being (36:10,18). Force is not used in 
these cases, but rather only words or seductive circumstances that mislead a person 
into originally unintended behavior. Strictly speaking, the substance of the conversa- 
tion between the serpent and Adam’s wife (Gen. 3:1-5), with its goal of seducing the 
human being into partaking of the forbidden fruit, exhibits all the characteristics of the 
concept swt, though without being so described (cf. Gen. 3:13, where the parallel term 
hissi is used). The human being resists at first, but 1s then brought around to engage in 
forbidden behavior by the serpent’s beguiling words and by the seductive appearance 
of the fruit itself.4 Chastisement follows immediately (Gen. 3:12-19). In this way the 
concept of swt encompasses not only the process itself of deluding or persuading 
someone but also its disastrous consequences. 


4. Intentions. The intention of seduction is always destructive, seeking to bring a 
person down a path that is neither intended nor wanted nor advantageous to that per- 
son, one that is perceived rather as ill-advised and later also proves to be such. Such de- 
viation runs contrary to divine will and to the pious judgment and wise understanding 
of a person. Moses warns his listeners against allowing themselves to be persuaded by 
apostate family members into transgressing against Yahweh’s commandment and join- 
ing a foreign cult (Dt. 13:7[6]). According to the Assyrian, Hezekiah is misleading the 
people of Jerusalem and Judah, contrary to all sound political judgment and to their 
own detriment, into trusting in their God Yahweh (2 K. 18:32 par. Isa. 36:18 par. 2 Ch. 
32:11,15). Jezebel persuades Ahab to violate traditional, sanctified property rights in 
Israel (1 K. 21:25).> Ahab of Israel persuades Jehoshaphat of Judah into undertaking a 
campaign with him against Ramoth-gilead (2 Ch. 18:2); he himself is killed in the cam- 
paign, and the alliance is reckoned to Jehoshaphat as sacrilege (2 Ch. 19:2). Zedekiah’s 
friends and counselors incite him, against his own judgment as well as against Jere- 
miah’s advice, into resisting the Babylonians (Jer. 38:22), resulting not only in the 
king’s death and the fall of Jerusalem and Judah but also in a loss of the dynasty itself 
(2 K. 25:1-21). The Judean refugees insinuate that Jeremiah’s warning against retreat- 
ing to Egypt is based actually on Baruch’s whisperings, the intention being to deliver 
all of them into the hands of the Babylonians (Jer. 43:3). In this sense swt refers not 
only to a seduction into undertaking something (bad) but also a seduction against 
something (good), all of which must end badly. 


4. > TAN hämad (chämadh), 111.1 (IV, 456f.). 
5. Cf. A. Alt, Der Stadtstaat Samaria. BSAW 101/5 (1954) = KlSchr, II (1959), 258-302. 
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5. Theological Usage. Only rarely is swt applied to Yahweh and thus used theologi- 
cally. Thus David considers it at least possible that Yahweh himself has stirred up Saul 
to pursue him (1 S. 26:19). Yahweh also provokes David into undertaking a census, 
even though knowledge of the number of persons among his people is obviously re- 
served for Yahweh alone (2 S. 24:1). This portrayal presumably represents the attempt 
to trace a terrible pestilence (2 S. 24:10-17), understood as punishment, back to an in- 
comprehensibly presumptuous act on the part of David, while at the same time to es- 
tablish etiologically the holy place in Jerusalem through the theophany, David’s en- 
counter with the pestilence angel (2 S. 24:16). In contrast, 1 Ch. 21:1 interprets such 
seduction of David, which it perceives as quite malicious, as the work of Satan. In a 
similar fashion, Satan does indeed also set out to persuade Yahweh into testing Job’s 
integrity and wisdom through suffering affecting his property, physical person, and 
honor (Job 2:3). The author of the framework narrative of the book of Job was not re- 
ally able to attribute such a questionable undertaking to Yahweh, and transferred it in- 
stead to Satan (Job 1:8-11; 2:2-6). 


IV. Summary. This theological corrective of transferring such beguiling from 
Yahweh to Satan shows that the concept swt — as the expression of objectionable se- 
duction — encompasses both the enticement to transgress against a familiar order (or 
at least one perceived to be valid) and the burdensome consequences. Such an under- 
taking is always negative, disrupting order and destroying life, and always ends up 
damaging the person so beguiled and proving disadvantageous to the community at 
large (as in the case of Zedekiah). 

Yahweh is presented as the subject of such seduction, however, only under the pre- 
supposition that Yahweh sovereignly holds human history in his hands, and in the final 
analysis is able to turn things for the better (cf. Job 42:7-17). One can proceed on the 
assumption that his good intentions remain unbroken despite attendant temptations 
(2 S. 24:10-17). In this case such seduction by Yahweh can also be evaluated in the 
sense of his salvific will, thus resembling affliction by stubbornness or hardness of 
heart as initiated by Yahweh.® 

Wallis 


6. > PIN hazaq (chäzag), 11.5 (IV, 308); cf. also A. S. van der Woude, “PM hzq to be firm,” 
TLOT, 1, 405; > 133 käböd, 11.3.d (VII, 20f.); > TWP gasa. 
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WHO sähar; “NY sahar; WIND s*hdra; nd söherä 





Contents: I. Cognates. Il. sôhër. III. sahar. IV. The Verb. V. söherä and (Aramaic) Qumran 
Evidence. VI. LXX. 


I. Cognates. Reliable cognates occur only in Akkadian, Aramaic, and Syriac. The 
meaning is uncertain for the Ugar. PN shr(n), and for Pun. shr, shrt.! In Akkadian the 
verb sahäru exhibits an extremely broad semantic scope, beginning with “turn, turn 
around, repeat,” or, with reference to persons, “go around.”? The subst. sah(h)iru refers 
(rarely) to a loiterer or peddler; from a sociohistorical perspective this seems to have 
been preserved in Middle Heb. söher. The ptcp. sähiru means “going around, sur- 
rounding,” sihru means “border, perimeter,” and sifirtu “surroundings, environs, total- 
ity.” Finally, the (rare) term sahi/ertum seems to refer to some sort of merchandise. 

Jewish Aram. shr means “go around, engage in trade.” Christian Palestinian Aram. 
and Syr. shr pael mean “go around as a beggar.” Mand. sahura refers to a beggar, and 
Syrian Arab. m“sahher refers to the person who during Ramadan goes from house to 
house waking people.’ One might also mention Aram. s“hör, “round about,” as well as 
s“hörä, “trade, merchandise,” Old Aram. shrh, Jewish Aram. sahränüt, “surroundings, 
environs,’ and Arab. sahira, “get up early, go” (but: sahara, “conjure, perform magic”; 
cf. Heb. $hr).* 


Il. söher. Because of its straightforwardness, it is best to begin with the nominalized 
participle, which occurs 16 times (in Isa. 47:15 one should follow B. Duhm in reading 
$öh“rayik; but one should emend Ezk. 27:15 with the conj. söh“@röt; see below).° The 
feminine participle is used only in reference to collectives (Ezk. 27:12,16,18,15 conj.; 
see below). Hence let us first cite the meaning of the masculine participle (“merchant, 
buying agent’), which is not problematic. 1 K. 10:28 (2 Ch. 1:16) mentions traders/ 
buying agents of the king; their exceptional reference might, if the usual conj. Oö’ is 
correct, have something to do with the long distances they had to traverse. In any 
event, something similar also applies to the Midianite traders in Gen. 37:28, who were 


sähar. W. F. Albright, “Abram the Hebrew,” BASOR 163 (1961) 36-54; C. H. Gordon, “Abra- 
ham and the Merchants of Ura,” JNES 17 (1958) 28-31; A. A. Macintosh, “Psalm XCI 4 and the 
Root shir” VT 23 (1973) 56-62; E. A. Speiser, “The Verb SHR in Genesis and Early Hebrew 
Movements,” BASOR 164 (1961) 23-28; T. L. Thompson, The Historicity of the Patriarchal 
Narratives. BZAW 133 (1974), 172f., 183f. 


I. DNSI, II, 782. 

2. CAD, XV, 37ff., alone enumerates 19 possibilities; cf. specifically AHw, II, 1005ff.; CAD, 
XV, 43-46. 

3. All references HAL, II, 749f. 

4. For Aramaic see Dalman, ANH, 287; for Old Aramaic see Sefire, KAI, 224:7f. 

5. Jesaja. HKAT IIV/1 (1902), in loc. Macintosh takes a different view. 
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encountered on the way to Egypt near Dothan, northwest of Shechem (Tell Dotha), and 
apparently also to the merchants/buyers of Tarshish (Ezk. 38:13, probably Tartessus/ 
southern Spain).® Similarly, Isa. 23:2 mentions the “merchant of Sidon, who passed 
over the sea” (so MT; LXX has pl.; 1QIsa®* differs; see below concerning sahar). Tyre 
functions virtually as a paradigm for expansive trading relations in Ezk. 27. From a 
sociohistorical perspective, it is noteworthy that Isa. 23:8 calls Sidon’s merchants/buy- 
ers särim, i.e., either high officials or highly placed persons from the upper classes. 
(Was that so different in Israel during the monarchy? Cf. 1 K. 20:34. Unfortunately, ev- 
idence is too sparse.) 

Ezk. 27 requires more detailed analysis not only because of the variety of usage but 
also because of the parallelism söher/rökel, söheret/rökelet. (1) One should follow 
Zimmerli in viewing vv. 12-24 as an insertion (one prompting additional addenda).’ Its 
basis is a list of Tyrian imports (exports are not mentioned). Because of this insertion 
into a preexisting context, one can probably not be quite certain that the list is pre- 
served in its entirety. (2) Zimmerli has ascertained that this list probably nowhere re- 
fers to a trade partnership but rather always to commercial help from other cities/peo- 
ples/lands commissioned by Tyre, hence “buyers, buying.” (3) The term söheret (but 
not söher!) is always associated with some justification, e.g., in v. 12 Tarshish “be- 
cause of the great wealth of every kind” (hön, from Tyre), v. 16 Edom “because of 
abundant trade” (ma“sékd, products?), v. 18 Damascus, with both expressions as en- 
ticement to put oneself at disposal as buyer. V. 15 (conj.) lacks this kind of justifica- 
tion; it must be so, however, since “Rhodes” and many coastlands, surprisingly, are to 
deliver tribute (’eskär) instead of the usual goods. Is this a reference to some sort of po- 
litical/mercantile dependency? It should also be noted that only in v. 15 do the two 
roots shr and rkl occur together. (4) A semantic distinction between söher and rökel in 
this list has not yet been discerned (HAL, in contrast: wholesaler/retailer).? V. 3 refers 
to Tyre with its expansive trade relationships as rökelet had‘ammim (probably an adden- 
dum), so that one is advised not to take differences in trade volume as the point of de- 
parture. But we encounter yädek only in combination with shr (v. 21: söh“re yädek; 
v. 15 conj.: söh@röt yädek). This might indicate that s6hér/séheret derives more from 
the extensive traveling activity of the merchant, and that yädek adds to this an under- 
standable reference to reliability, while rök@l/rökelet derives more from the sense of 
mercantile activity (dealing, selling). Because of the peculiarities of the list, one proba- 
bly cannot without further investigation generalize beyond this differentiation between 
shr and rkl regarding their usage. 

We can add here that Prov. 31:14 mentions merchant ships, and Gen. 23:16 silver, 
commonly used among merchants (fixed in its value as currency). If one were to sum- 
marize the use of söher, one might refer to an “itinerant merchant, traveling dealer,” 
addressing thus its specific difference from rékél. 


6. Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 65. 
7. Ibid., in loc. 

8. Ibid., 63. 

9. HAL, II, 750. 
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III. sahar. The term sahar (const. s“har) refers to the profit from trade or itinerant 
business.!® Its synonyms include ydgia‘ and “büaä (Isa. 23:3; see below). Isa. 45:14 
demonstrates this quite well: “The revenues of Egypt and the trade profits of Cush.” 
Prov. 3:14 contains both direct and figurative usage in one: “For the gain from it is 
better (for wisdom) than gain from silver” — also quite appropriate insofar as wisdom, 
too, represented an itinerant phenomenon. 

The use in Isa. 23:18 is clear enough, albeit discredited by the metaphor “wages of a har- 
lot”: “Referring back to the simile introduced in vv. 15f., he [i.e., the one who added vv. 
17f.] calls the highly profitable trade ‘playing the harlot.’ . . . Since the profits of trade are 
only referred to metaphorically as the rewards of prostitution, Deut. 23:18 does not apply to 
them.”!! Thus Tyre (like the nations in Ps. 96:8; Isa. 60:9-11; Hag. 2:7; Zec. 14:21) is to 
bring its treasures to Jerusalem for the enjoyment of those who dwell before Yahweh. 

The occurrences in I K. 10:15; Prov. 31:18; and Isa. 23:3 are problematical. Al- 
though the text in 1 K. 10:15 is obviously corrupt,!? the reading missahar härök“lim is 
probably reliable, “(besides) the trading profits of the merchants” (2 Ch. 9:14 changes 
mshr to shrm, so that rklm and shrm are mentioned together as in Ezk. 27). Without de- 
pendable information concerning the context, however, we can deduce very little that 
is reliable, as much as we would like to know more about the revenues of such mer- 
chants (rök“lim, not söh“@rim). 

Isa. 23:2f. is also severely corrupt, though the pertinent verse in this context, v. 3b, 
does yield a good translation: “It [Sidon] became the (itinerant) profit of nations.” But 
most scholars elide watt®hi, since the LXX does not attest it and it can be explained as a 
result of dittography of the consonants th from the preceding word. In my opinion, 
however, this reconstruction does not yield good sense, since the translation “his in- 
come [was] the profit from trade with the peoples” represents a sentence composed of 
two synonyms, and the alternative, “the grain of Shihor [the harvest of the Nile] is its 
gain, the profit of the nations,” does not constitute real parallelism.!3 Kaiser’s assump- 
tion seems correct that “grain of Shihor, harvest of the Nile” are doublets (the LXX 
does not read “Nile” — was this successively appended?).!* Most scholars take the 
first two words in v. 3 with v. 2b, so that one maintains v. 3 MT and for the most part 
also the consonants in v. 2, then reading vv. 2f. as follows: “Wail, you inhabitants of the 
coast, you buyers [LXX] of Sidon!/they passed over [1QIsa?] the sea as messengers 
(mal akim) |v. 3]: and on many waters./The grain of Shihor [the harvest of the Nile] — 
their [Sidon’s] gain! It became the profit of nations.”'° According to this rendering, the 


10. Ibid. 

11. ©. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 171f. 

12. M. Noth, Könige 1—16. BK IX/1 (1968), in loc.; nonetheless, J. Gray, / and II Kings. OTL 
(21970), in loc., considers the text reliable, though he does not address Noth’s concerns. 

13. For the former see H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1997), 404. 
For the latter see Kaiser, /saiah 13-39, 160 and n. e. 

14. A different view is taken by Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 403f., with bibliography. 

15. Cf. also W. Rudolph, “Jesaja 23:1-14,” FS F. Baumgärtel. EdF A 10 (1959), 168, cited by 
Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 406. 
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grain of Egypt, as the crown of distant, also maritime, trade relations, is referred to as 
Sidon’s gain, gain with reference to which (or from which?) the change (cf. v. 4) then 
comes about, reducing Sidon to the profit of tourists.!® 

Prov. 31:18 can be translated without reservation as “her profit is good.” This profit 
is attained by the clever wife through the products mentioned in the context, not 
through travelling activity. The meaning “profit” here seems to have acquired an inde- 
pendence detached from OT söher. 


IV. The Verb. The verb (5 occurrences) has in its scarcity undergone an interpreta- 
tion based on the participle, though this interpretation lacks other evidence.!’ Although 
cognates especially from Akkadian make the basic meaning “pass through, etc.,” rela- 
tively certain (the Aramaic and Syriac might be secondarily influenced), the attendant 
debate is probably not without value, since it draws attention to a particular nuance in 
usage. 

As is well known, Jer. 14:18b MT presents problems. As a result of the elision of a 
w before the second clause, the LXX yields good sense: “Priest and prophet pass over 
into a land that they did not know.” The line would admittedly be thrown into relief 
over against the previously described horror, and might possibly represent a gloss. One 
can understand the MT without conjecture as a qal of s*harhar (Ps. 38:11[10], violent 
beating of the heart): “Priest and prophet turn to and fro toward the land [because the 
word of God is not in Jerusalem]; but they have no knowledge.”!® 

Gen. 42:34 intends something similar. Although the feared Egyptian ruler had sus- 
pected Jacob’s sons of espionage, when they bring along their youngest brother as 
proof of their honesty — tishärü, 1.e., they were able to move about in the land without 
further making themselves suspicious of espionage. Such moving about no longer had 
to be undertaken on a fixed route in order not to awaken suspicion. Gen. 34:21 refers to 
the same thing. Shechem wants to persuade the leading men of the city that the 
Jacobites are not dangerous, and that intermarriage can be recommended. The acc. obj. 
“land” here does not suggest commercial activity but rather use of the openness of the 
land lying “before them.”!? If they were not peaceful, precisely such access would 
have to be prevented. 

In contrast, Gen. 34:10 is clearly formulated differently than v. 21.20 In connection 
with v. 9, whose resemblance to Dt. 7:2f. is unmistakable, v. 10 emphasizes the settle- 
ment of the Jacobites (ysb as the framework, the P expression h@’äh“zü as culmina- 
tion), whereas in v. 21 such dwelling does not exhibit the more committed character of 
sedentary living, and v. 23 emphasizes only the ownership of flocks or herds. Only in v. 
10 is there an inclination to consider commercial activity, since it refers so clearly to 


16. Concerning the pertinent historical circumstances, cf. Kaiser and Wildberger, in loc. 

17. See Gordon, Albright; cf. Speiser. 

18. Cf. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (31968), in loc.; and the basic meaning of Akk. 
sahäru. 

19. Contra Speiser. 

20. H. Holzinger, Genesis. KHC I (1898), in loc. 
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the acquisition of property. Here too, however, the acc. obj. “land” allows no other 
translation than elsewhere. 


V. sõhērâ and (Aramaic) Qumran Evidence. Ps. 91:4 does not itself offer any reli- 
able clues to the meaning of söherä. In its position as a parallel to sinnd, “large shield,” 
it can mean many things. Neither does the context offer much help, since v. 4b stands 
in an isolated position. Macintosh believes there can be no doubt concerning derivation 
from the root shr in the sense of “surround, encircle, encompass” (cf. Akk. sahäru as 
well as sihru and sihirtu). If this is indeed the case, then it seems more correct to under- 
stand “encompassing one” (so Aquila, literally) not as supernatural protection but 
rather as a protective wall enclosing round about, since the preceding shield leads one 
to expect something more concrete.?! 

In any case, here one may add several Aramaic occurrences from Qumran (none at- 
tested in Hebrew): 4Q213 (4QTLevi? ar) 6:1: May the wall of your salvation be round 
about me (s“hör); 2Q24 (2QNJ ar) 1:2 (bis): an arcade round about a block of houses; 
5Q15 (SQNJ ar) fr. 1, 2:3,(4),5: a spiral staircase winding about a pillar (shr); cf. also 
Syr. s“hartä’, “fortress, enclosed ramparts.”2 

In addition, shrt in 1QapGen 21:16-18 (3 times) refers to a distant journey (with 
mshr twice in 21:15), and the distant (circling?) course of the stars in 4Q210 
(4QEnAstr® ar) 23:6: the stars of heaven assemble in the north, complete one circuit 
(shryn), and turn toward the eastern heavens; similarly also 4Q206 (4QEn® ar) fr. 1, 
20:1 (on 1 En. 18:15) and (with reference to tongues of fire) 4Q204 (4QEn“ ar) fr. 1, 
6:22 (on | En. 14:9). 


V. LXX. The LXX probably had no trouble with this root when it consistently 
rendered the passages with emporeüesthai and its nominal derivatives. The term 
metabolé ktl. also derives from the semantic field of commerce. In Ps. 91:4 the basic 
etymological meaning comes through again in the rendering höplö kyklösei se he 
alétheia autoü. 

Seebass 


21. HAL, Il, 750, contra Macintosh, on the basis of context and Isa. 47:15, which is a ques- 
tionable parallel; see II above. 
22. KBL*; H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT IV2 (51968 = 41926), in loc. 
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I. Occurrences. 
l. Sinai. Although as a free morpheme the name sinay occurs only 5 times in the 
Hebrew Bible (Ex. 16:1; Dt. 33:2; Jgs. 5:5; Ps. 68:9,18[Eng. vv. 8,17]; Greek also in 


(1959); J. Koenig, “La localisation du Sinai et les traditions des scribes,” RHPR 43 (1963) 2-31; 
44 (1964) 200-235; idem, “Itinéraires sinaitiques en Arabie,” RHR 166 (1964) 121-41; idem, 
“Le Sinai montagne de feu dans un désert de ténèbres,” RHR 167 (1965) 129-55; idem, “Le 
probléme de la localisation du Sinai,” Acta Orientalia Belgica: Correspondance d’Orient 10 
(1966) 113-23: idem, “Aux origines des théophanies jahvistes,” RHR 169 (1966) 1-36; idem, Le 
site de Al-Jaw dans l'ancien Pays de Madian (Paris, 1971); E. Kramer, “Die Wanderung durch 
den Sinai als Weg durch eine vulkanische Landschaft Biblische Texte in der Sicht des 
Mineralogen,” Dielheimer Blätter zum AT 20 (1984) 159-68; E. Lohse, “Liva,” TDNT, VII, 282- 
87; P. Maiberger, Topographische und historische Untersuchungen zum Sinaiproblem. OBO 54 
(1984); B. Moritz, “Der Sinaikult in heidnischer Zeit,” Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Göttingen. Phil. Hist., N.S., 16/2 (1916), 1-64; M. L. Newman Jr., The Sinai 
Covenant Traditions in the Cult of Israel (New York, 1960); E. W. Nicholson, Exodus and Sinai 
in History and Tradition (Oxford, 1973); D. Nielsen, “The Site of the Biblical Mount Sinai,” 
JPOS 7 (1927) 187-208; M. Noth, “Der Wallfahrtsweg zum Sinai (4. Mose 33),” PJ 36 (1940) 5- 
28; idem, The History of Israel (Eng. trans., New York, 1958; 21960), 127-38; E. Oberhummer, 
“Die Sinaifrage,” Mitteilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft 54 (Vienna, 1911), 628-41; 
L. Perlitt, Bundestheologie im AT. WMANT 36 (1969); idem, “Sinai und Horeb,” Beiträge zur 
alttestamentlichen Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (Göttingen, 1977), 302-22; W. J. Phythian- 
Adams, “The Mount of God,” PEQFS 62 (1930) 135-49; 192-209; idem, “The Volcanic Phe- 
nomena of the Exodus,” JPOS 12 (1932) 86-103; J. Pirenne, “Le site préislamique de al-Jaw, la 
Bible, le Coran et le Midrash,” RB 82 (1975) 34-69; G. von Rad, “The Form-Critical Problem of 
the Hexateuch,” The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. trans., New York, 1966), 
1-78; idem, OT Theology, 2 vols. (Eng. trans., New York, 1962-65), 1, 187-279; A. Reichert, 
“Der Jehowist und die sogenannten deuteronomistischen Erweiterungen im Buch Exodus” 
(diss., Tiibingen, 1972); R. Rendtorff, Die Gesetze in der Priesterschrift: Eine gattungs- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung. FRLANT 62, N.S. 44 (1954); H. Graf Reventlow, Das Heilig- 
keitsgesetz formgeschichtlich untersucht. WMANT 6 (1961); L. Rost, “Sinaibund und Davids- 
bund,” TLZ 72 (1947) 129-34; W. Rudolph, Der Aufbau von Exodus 19-34. BZAW 66 (1936), 
41-48; H. H. Schmid, Der sogennante Jahwist: Beobachtungen und Fragen zur Pentateuch- 
forschung (Zurich, 1976); J. M. Schmidt, “Erwägungen zum Verhältnis von Auszugs- und 
Sinaitradition,” ZAW 82 (1970) 1-31; W. H. Schmidt, Exodus, Sinai und Mose. EdF 191 (1983), 
H. Seebass, Mose und Aaron, Sinai und Gottesberg. Abhandlungen zur Evangelischen Theologie 
2 (1962); R. Smend, Yahweh War and Tribal Confederation (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1970); R. L. 
Smith, “Covenant and Law in Exodus,” SWJT 20 (1977) 33-41; J. J. Stamm, “Elia am Horeb,” 
Studia Biblica et Semitica. FS T. C. Vriezen (Wageningen, 1966), 327-34; J. A. Thompson, “The 
Cultic Credo and the Sinai Tradition,” RTR 27 (1968) 53-64; K.-H. Walkenhorst, Der Sinai im 
liturgischen Verständnis der deuteronomistischen und priesterlichen Tradition. BBB 33 (1969), 
E. Zenger, Die Sinaitheophanie. Untersuchungen zum jahwistischen und elohistischen Ge- 
schichtswerk. FzB 3 (1971); idem, /srael am Sinai: Analysen und Interpretationen zu Exodus 
17-34 (Altenberge, 1982); idem, “Psalm 87,6 und die Tafeln vom Sinai,” Wort, Lied und 
Gottesspruch. FS J. Ziegler. FzB 1-2, ed. J. Schreiner (Würzburg/Stuttgart, 1972), Il, Psalmen 
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Sir. 48:7), it occurs more frequently in the determinative compound har sinay, “Mt. Si- 
nai’: 16 times, though only (excepting Neh. 9:13) in the Tetrateuch (Ex. 19:11, 
18,20,23; 24:16; 31:18; 34:2,4,29,32; Lev. 7:38; 25:1; 26:46; 27:34; Nu. 3:1; 28:6). In 
place of this, the simple expression hähär, “the mountain,” occurs twice as frequently 
(Ex. 3:12; 19 [12 times]; 20:18; 24 [7 times]; 25:40; 26:30; 27:8; 32:1,15,19; 34:2,3ab, 
29). In addition, the name also occurs (only) in Exodus-Numbers in the appositional 
compound midbar sinay, “desert of Sinai” (Ex. 19:1,2; Lev. 7:38; Nu. 1:1,19; 3:4,14; 
9:1,5; 10:12; 26:64; 33:15,16). 

The Targs., like Hebrew, write the name with yodh at the end, which Onkelos (and 
the Syr.) vocalize as the diphthong ai, while the LXX transcribes it with a final vowel 
as Sina. It also occurs 4 times in the NT with this monophthong (Acts 7:30,38; Gal. 
4:24,25, similarly also in Philo Her. 51 §251). But Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion reflect Masoretic pronunciation already in the 2nd century by using the 
more correct form Sinai. The Greek forms used by Josephus already in the Ist century, 
Livouov (Sinaion, Ap. 2.2 §25) or Livaiiov (Sinaion, Ap. 2.37 §264), also point to this 
pronunciation. 


2. Horeb. In contrast, the book of Deuteronomy refers to Sinai exclusively as höreb, 
“Horeb” (1:2,6,19; 4:10,15; 5:2; 9:8; 18:16; 28:69[29:1]). This later replacement name 
also appears in Ex. 3:1; 17:6; 1 K. 8:9 = 2 Ch. 5:10; 1 K. 19:8; Ps. 106:19; Mal. 
3:22(4:4) (Sir. 48:7, chöreb). In one instance (Ex. 33:6) the reference is to har höreb, 
“Mt. Horeb.” As is the case with sinay in the Tetrateuch, so also is höreb often replaced 
by hähär, “the mountain,” in Deuteronomy (1:6; 4:11ab; 5:4,5,22,23; 9:9ab,10,15aa- 
6,21; 10:1,3,4,5,10; 1 K. 19:11). 


3. Mount of God. The designation har hä’löhim, “mount of God” (cf. in contrast 
the sacred “mount of the gods,” har "“löhim [without the article] in Ps. 68:16[15]; Ezk. 
28:16[+14]) is used in Ex. 3:1; 4:27; 18:5; 24:13; 1 K. 19:8. The use of har YHWH, 
“mount of Yahweh,” in reference to Sinai in Nu. 10:33 is unique, since this expression 
otherwise refers only to Mt. Zion (Ps. 24:3; Isa. 2:3; 30:29; Mic. 4:2; Zec. 8:3). 


II. Etymological Derivation. The etymology of sinay is as obscure as its exact geo- 
graphical location. Scholars are not even sure whether it represents a Hebrew or even a 
Semitic name (nomen proprium or appellativum?). Derivation from Hebrew is prob- 
lematical insofar as one cannot determine which yodh belongs to the postulated 
triliteral basis. The yodh in the second position can be a radical or represent full (plene) 
writing; the yodh in fourth position can be a radical or an afformative. One possible 
root, syn (or swn) or *sny > snh, however, is not attested in Hebrew. Comparable deriv- 
atives would be Syr. sind, “moon”; Aram. s“yän, Syr. s“yänä, “mud, slime, loam”; 
Aram. and Syr. sanyä’, Heb. s“neh, “thornbush”; Arab. sand, “senna”; sand, “glisten, 
radiate, shine”; sand’, “glitter, radiance, shine”; saniy, “high, splendid, majestic”; sind, 
“stone.” The numerous etymological explanations reflect this variety. 

J. Fürst claimed to ascertain the designation “rocky, craggy, jagged mountain,” from 
the root swn II, a root related to syn but similarly unusual within the OT, which he pos- 
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its with the meaning “be jagged, pointed, peaked.”! A. Freiherr von Gall also advo- 
cated the meaning “the jagged mountain” with reference to the combination Sind oros 
with Hagdr in Gal. 4:25, which allegedly could be associated with Arab. hagar, 
“stone.”? 

Many scholars today consider the most plausible thesis to be that of F. Baethgen, ac- 
cording to which Mt. Sinai derives its name from the moon god Sin.’ 

R. Lepsius derived it from the wilderness of Sin (which others similarly associated 
with the moon god), explaining it as the Nisbeform Sînî, i.e., “the mount of Sin.”* 

The secondary association of thornbush and the divine mountain Horeb in Ex. 3:1 
supported the etymological association of sinay and s“neh, which plays an important 
role in tradition and is occasionally still advocated today.> It occurs already among 
early Jewish exegetes.© According to R. Eleazar Modi’in (died ca. 135), the mountain 
was originally called Horeb; after God revealed himself to Moses in the s*neh, how- 
ever, it was called sinay. This etymology, also advocated by Jerome, predominated into 
the 18th century. For E. Auerbach, too, sinay cannot be separated from s*neh, so that it 
means virtually “mountain of the thornbush” or “the thorn mount, the pointed moun- 
tain,” etymologically related to the rocky crag (Sen hassela‘) in 1 S. 14:4, to be trans- 
lated as senneh, “thorn rock.”’ According to P. Haupt, Sinai means approximately 
“Senna mountain,” because many senna plants grew in abundance there (Arab. sand u, 
sand, or Cassia angustifolia, in his opinion the s“neh of Ex. 3).® 

Since it cannot be determined with which mountain Sinai is to be identified, how- 
ever, these explanations can be verified neither according to concrete topographical 
considerations nor philologically. 

An etymological allusion also occurs in Gal. 4:25, where Paul uses tó dé Hagär 
Sind dros estin en té Arabia to establish the connection between Hagar and Sinai, two 
terms not naturally associated with one another (the tertium comparationis of this alle- 
gory is slavery), referring to the identity between the name or word (tó!) Hagar and Mt. 
Sinai: “namely, because Hagar means Sina(i).” As a matter of fact, Arabic dictionaries 
do attest a word sind with the meaning “stone” = hagar!? Paul is apparently alluding to 
this Arabic equivalence Sind = hagar (“stone”) in order to establish a connection 


1. Hebräisches und Chalddisches Handwörterbuch über das AT (Leipzig, 21863), II, 74, 79 
(cf. also A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the OT (Eng. trans. 41871]). Cf. his Concordantiae 
Hebraicae Librorum sacrorum Veteris Testamenti (Leipzig, 1840), 1285. 

2. Altisraelitische Kultstätten. BZAW 3 (1898), 16. 

3. Beiträge zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1888), 106. Cf. GesB and BL 
(71968), 1594. 

4. Reise von Theben nach der Halbinsel des Sinai (Berlin, 1846), 46. 

5. Cf. M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 39f.; W. H. Schmidt, Exodus. BK U/2 
(1977), 116; also KBL2, 656. 

6, Cf. St.-B, II, 572, which lists additional folk etymological interpretations of the name Sinai. 

7. Moses (Eng. trans., Detroit, 1975), 149. 

8. “Midian und Sinai,” 509; and “The Burning Bush and the Origin of Judaism,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 48 (Philadelphia, 1909) 364. 

9. Cf. also Lane, 1/4, 1487: sind“, “certain stones.” 
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through popular etymology between Mt. Sina (homophonic in the LXX), which he 
thus probably understood as “rocky mountain,” and Hagar. 


Ill. Oldest Understanding. 

|. Theological Considerations. The oldest understanding of Sinai is found in the po- 
etic writings Dt. 33:2; Jgs. 5:4f.; and Ps. 68:8f(7f.). Here Sinai functions not as the goal 
of the wilderness wanderings and the locus of revelation, covenant, and the giving of 
the law, but rather merely as Yahweh's dwelling place. It is not Israel that comes to Si- 
nai, but rather quite the contrary, according to the prologue of Moses’ blessing: 
Yahweh (emphasized by its prior positioning) “comes (bä’) from (min)” Sinai to Israel. 
The framing text Dt. 33:2-5 and 26-29, which resembles a psalm, contains an older, 
formerly independent tradition into which the actual corpus of tribal sayings (vv. 6-25) 
were then inserted;!® thus according to the original context, Yahweh, the God of 
Jeshurun, comes from Sinai in order to aid his people by destroying its enemies (vv. 
26f.; cf. Ps. 18 = 2 S. 22; Isa. 59:20; Hos. 10:12; Hab. 3:3). The theophany takes place 
amid brilliance (zärah; cf. Isa. 60:1f.) and radiance (höpia‘; cf. Job 10:3; Ps. 50:2; 
80:2[ 1]; 94:1; cf. also Hab. 3:3f.,11; might this suggest an etymological connection be- 
tween sinay and the Arabic root sny, “glisten, radiate, shine”?). Jgs. 5:4 and Ps. 68:8(7) 
also portray Yahweh’s coming as a mobilization against the enemy (yäsä’ in the mili- 
tary sense with Yahweh as subject: Ex. 11:4; Jgs. 4:14; 2 S. 5:24 = 1 Ch. 14:15; Ps. 
44:10[9]; 60:12[10]; 108:12[11]; Hab. 3:13; s@’ad par. yäsäa’ also in 2 S. 5:24 = 1 Ch. 
14:15; cf. also Mic. 1:3). Here, however, the theophany is accompanied by earthquakes 
(rd‘aS; cf. 2 S. 22:8 = Ps. 18:8[7]; Ps. 77:19[18]; Isa. 24:18f.), the trembling of moun- 
tains (zälal niphal; cf. Isa. 63:19[64:1]; 64:2[3]; further Hab. 3:6,10), and cloudbursts 
(nätap only here; cf. Ps. 77:18[17]; Hab. 3:10). 


2. Idiomatic Considerations (zeh sinay). Since according to Dt. 33:2 Yahweh comes 
out of Seir from Sinai, and also according to Jgs. 5:4 goes forth from Seir, many schol- 
ars explain the expression zeh sinay in v. 5c as an epithet of Yahweh. Standing immedi- 
ately next to “Yahweh” (in Ps. 68:9[8] next to “Elohim’’), it is usually viewed as a 
gloss; because it parallels the epithet “God of Israel” (v. Se), however, A. Globe refers 
to metrical considerations to support his view that it constitutes part of the original 
text.!! After H. Grimme referred to the comparable name of the Nabatean deity dü- 
Sard (Dushara, Dusares), W. F. Albright and others also explained zeh sinay after the 
model of the Arabic construction with dü as “he [i.e., the master, owner, proprietor] of 
Sinai” (cf. Vulg. Ps. 67/68:9, Dei Sinai).'* Although H. Birkeland objected that this 


10. G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 204f. According to I. L. Seeligmann, 
“A Psalm from Pre-Regal Times,” VT 14 (1964) 90f., this tradition did not use any specific Sinai 
narrative as its source. 

11. “The Text and Literary Structure of Judges 5,4-5,” Bibl 55 (1974) 171. 

12. Grimme, “Abriss der biblisch-hebräischen Metrik,” ZDMG 50 (1896) 573; Albright, 
“The Names Shaddai and Abram,” JBL 54 (1935) 204; idem, “The Song of Deborah in the 
Light of Archaeology,” BASOR 62 (1936) 30; idem, “A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric 
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particular function of the demonstrative pronoun is specifically Arabic, and does not 
extend to Hebrew (cf., however, zeh Sälöm, Mic. 5:4[5]), J. Jeremias refutes this with 
reference to Ugaritic parallels in which d is used quite similarly.'* Comparable names 
include Akk. $u-sin, “he of Sin,” and zu-hatni(m) in Mari. Accordingly, É. Lipiński, 
drawing on the analogy with the South Arabic divine name combined with the demon- 
strative d-/dt-, considers zeh sinay to be an archaic name construction.!* In any case, 
the translation postulated by grammatical considerations, “that is Sinai” (LXX toúto 
Sina), possesses no syntagmatic relationship as a gloss, since Yahweh (or Elohim) can- 
not be considered as a reference word, and only in Jgs. 5:5 can it cogently refer to the 
preceding (pl.!) hdrim, “mountains” (Vulg. Montes fluxerunt ... et Sinai; although, as 
A. B. Ehrlich suggests, zeh refers forward and not, like ha’, backward;!> cf. Jgs. 7:4b 
and 7:1, etc.), but not in Ps. 68:9(8), since it does not occur there (cf. Jgs. 5:5 with Ps. 
68:9[8]). 

Ps. 68:8f.(7f.) obviously depends on Jgs. 5:4f. (according to Jeremias, both are 
based on the same oral tradition).'!© The indication of place missé ir (cf. Dt. 33:2) was 
replaced by /ipné ‘ammekd (a prepositional phrase occurring otherwise only in connec- 
tion with Yahweh war in Jgs. 4:14; 2 S. 5:24 = 1 Ch. 14:15), and miss*déh **dém by 
bisimön (which circumscribes the desert situation in Dt. 32:10; Ps. 78:40; 106:14; 
107:4), whereby Yahweh’s mighty, delivering assistance was reinterpreted as protec- 
tion during the wilderness wanderings. Vv. 4b and 5aa were eliminated (as a doubling 
of v. 4ay), particularly since they are appropriate only as circumstances accompanying 
a theophany, and “Elohim” replaced “Yahweh,” so that the threefold mention of 
Elohim in v. 9(8) — contra H.-J. Kraus — is not to be taken as excess. 

Following Dt. 33:2, BHS emends the unclear passage Ps. 68:18b(17b), ““ddndy 
“bam sinay” baggödes (similarly LXX, ho kyrios “en autots en Sina” en tö hagi@), 
with the conj. bd’ missinay, “the Lord came from Sinai into the holy place.”!7 Ac- 
cording to this understanding, during the early monarchy Sinai was still considered 
to be Yahweh’s dwelling place, since Kraus regards the life setting of Ps. 68 to have 


Poems (Psalm LXVIII),” HUCA 23/1 (1950/51) 20; H. S. Nyberg, Hebreisk grammatik 
(Uppsala, 1952), §$84j n. 2; J. M. Allegro, “Uses of the Semitic Demonstrative Element z in 
Hebrew,” V7 5 (1955) 311; C. Brockelmann, Hebrdische Syntax (Neukirchen, 1956), §75; 
J. Jeremias, Theophanie, 8f., 105. 

13. Birkeland, “Hebrew ze and Arabic di,” ST 2 (1949) 201f. Objections are also raised by 
W. Richter, Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum Richterbuch. BBB 18 (1963), 69 n. 
35; and H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 46. Cf. Jeremias, 9; simi- 
larly M. Dahood, Psalms 51-100. AB 17 (1968), 139. See UT, $$13, 75. 

14. Lipiński, “Juges 5,4-5 et Psaume 68,8-11,” Bibl 48 (1967) 198f. Cf. A. Jamme, “Le 
panthéon sud-arabe préislamique d'après les sources épigraphiques,” Mus 60 (1947) 64f.; and 
M. Höfner, “Orts- und Gétternamen in Südarabien,” FS H. von Wissmann (Tübingen, 1962), 
181-85. 

15. Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel, 7 vols. (1908-14; repr. Hildesheim, 1968), III, 82. 

16. Pp. 10f. 

17. Cf. Kraus, Psalms 60-150, in loc. M. Dahood, Psalms 51-100, 131, 143, reads “dön 
yäbam, “who created Sinai as his sanctuary.” 
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been a “festival of the epiphany” of the God of Sinai on Mt. Tabor during the time of 
Saul.!® 

The meaning of thıs Sinai tradition, the oldest actually attested in literature and one 
that according to J. M. Schmidt was strongly influenced by cultically based traditions, 
was obviously restricted both geographically (northern kingdom?) and according to 
genre (theophany).!? The original focus was probably only the particular understand- 
ing of God entertained by a single proto-Israelite group (one related to the Shasu Bed- 
ouin of Seir mentioned in Egyptian texts?),2° namely, veneration of the Yahweh who 
dwelled on Sinai and went forth from there to aid his people; this veneration was grad- 
ually expanded to include all Israel, and began to play an increasingly significant role 
only through its association with the exodus events and the figure of Moses identified 
with those events. 


3. Geographical Considerations. According to Dt. 33:2 and Jgs. 5:4, Sinai is situated 
in Seir. Although the context does not specify whether this freestanding morpheme “Si- 
nai” (also Ex. 16:1; Ps. 68:9[8]) refers to a mountain, a mountain chain, or a region in the 
mountainous area of Seir, later tradition as well as analogous notions of mountains asso- 
ciated with deities suggests that the reference is probably to a specific, individual moun- 
tain. The parallelism between Seir and the mountain/mountain chain Paran in Dt. 33:2 
(which according to M. Noth “is almost certainly identical with the modern jebel färän 
on the western side of the wädi el-‘araba’’)*! seems to point in the direction of the ex- 
tended surroundings of Kadesh, since according to Nu. 13:36 (cf. 13:3) this locale is situ- 
ated in the wilderness of Paran, presumably named after the mountain chain (Gen. 21:21; 
Nu. 10:12; 12:16; 1 S. 25:1; cf. also Gen. 14:6, “from Mount [or the mountain chain] Seir 
as far as El-paran on the border of the wilderness”). 

This would support the conj. Meribath-Kadesh in Dt. 33:2 instead of MT merib*böt 
gödes (LXX syn myriäsin Kades), though this place reference otherwise occurs only in 
connection with me, water” (Nu. 27:14; Dt. 32:51; Ezk. 48:28; conj. 47:19).22 
B. Margulis also reads Kadesh instead of gödes in Ps. 68:18(17): “The Lord comes 
from Sinai, God from Qadesh.”? In Jgs. 5:4, Seir stands parallel to Edom (similarly 
also Nu. 24:18; Isa. 21:11; Ezk. 35:15). According to Gen. 32:4(3), Esau lived in Seir, 
in the country of Edom (cf. Gen. 36:8f.; Dt. 2:12,22,29). According to Hab. 3:3, God 
comes from the mountain range of Paran and from the region of Teman, a region other- 
wise mentioned in connection with Edom (Isa. 49:7,20; Ezk. 25:13; Am. 1:12), since 


18. Psalms 60-150, 50. 

19. P. 22. 

20. Cf. R. Giveon, Les bédouins Shosou des documents égyptiens. DMOA 22 (1971), docu- 
ments 6a and 16a, and pp. 267-71. 

21. History of Israel, 132. 

22. So BHS and G. von Rad, Das fünfte Buch Mose (Deuteronomium). ATD VIII (41984), 
144. (The Eng. trans., Deuteronomy. OTL [1966], 202, uses the RSV: “from the ten thousands of 
holy ones.”) 

23. “SR ° NONI"; MO OMAN. Ps 68:18 and the Tradition of Divine Rebellion,” 
Tarbiz 39 (1969/70) 1-8. 
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Teman was a grandson of Esau (Gen. 36:11,15,42; Ob. 9), who was also called Edom 
(Gen. 36:1). 

Even if Seir and Edom are situated on either side of the Arabah, the parallelism be- 
tween Seir and Paran nonetheless suggests that Sinai (and thus the home of Yahweh) is 
to be sought southwest of the Dead Sea in the extended region (probably to the east) of 
Kadesh. 


IV. Literary-Critical and Traditio-Historical Problems. In contrast to the older, ar- 
chaic understanding, according to which Yahweh “comes from” his dwelling place “Sı- 
nai” to aid his people, the classic Sinai model always speaks of “Mt. Sinai,” “onto” which 
Yahweh “descends” from heaven under the veil of natural forces as mysterium 
tremendum, speaking then to Moses, the charismatic leader and mediator who alone is 
permitted to approach God, while the people remain at a reverential distance at the foot of 
the mountain. In the course of time, this core, especially Yahweh’s own words and his re- 
lationship to the Israelites, was augmented by various sources of tradition, legal collec- 
tions, and commentaries; the result of this gradual process of growth, a process involving 
the insertion and shifting of these different texts by redactors, is the complex and huge S1- 
nai pericope now extending from Ex. 19 to Nu. 10. The subsequent referral of almost all 
legal and cultic statutes back to Sinai resulted in the construction of a marvelous theolog- 
ical didactic edifice that long ago lost any basis in historical or topographical recollec- 
tions. Sinai increasingly became an ideal mountain transcending all earthly regions, one 
in which Israel honored the “summit” of its life institutions and wisdom. 

Despite considerable effort and patience, literary and tradition criticism have been 
unable to disentangle completely the snarl of transmitted traditions bound up with the 
topos “Sinai,” “an apparently hopeless jumble.”2* Although essential structures of in- 
dividual sources and redactional strata (such as various notions of theophany; the cove- 
nant procedure; relationships between Yahweh, Moses, and the people; models for the 
tablets; and legal corpora) have been more or less clearly delineated, the source classi- 
fication of many passages (including, of course, the views presented here) is still dis- 
puted,*° and many questions remain open. 

Primary among these is the question whether the Sinai tradition and the exodus 
events were originally separate complexes of traditions, each with its own distinct set- 
ting in life (cult) (since, e.g., Josh. 24:2-13 mentions the exodus, the wilderness wan- 
derings, and the land conquest, but not the events at Sinai [cf. also Dt. 26:5-9; Ps. 78; 
105; 135; 136; and since the insertion of the Sinai pericope sundered the Kadesh narra- 
tives in Ex. 17-18 and Nu. 10-14).26 If this is the case, then when and where was the 
exodus tradition combined with the (older or younger)’ Sinai tradition, i.e., how did 


24. H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit. FRLANT, N.S. 1 (1913), 181. 

25. In the case of Ex. 19:23f.,32-24, this can be seen clearly in the table presented by Zenger, 
Sinaitheophanie, 206-31. 

26. According to von Rad, “Form-Critical Problem,” 13ff. 

27. Older according to M. Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions (Eng. trans., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1972), 61; and Gese, ZAW 79 (1967) 139ff.; younger according to Smend, 84f. 
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Moses and “Israel” come to be at Sinai? The earliest literary stratum in which this is 
discernible is the Yahwist, who according to G. von Rad was the first to combine to- 
gether the exodus and Sinai; in contrast, M. Noth thinks this was already the case in the 
(disclosed) basic source (G: Grundschrift) the Yahwist had before him.?8 While 
E. Zenger suspects the factor precipitating this connection is the process of tribal de- 
velopment commencing after the land conquest, W. Beyerlin and J. M. Schmidt believe 
it took place already in Kadesh, the gathering point of the Sinai and exodus group.?? 

Although the Sinai tradition plays a special role in J and E, not a single allusion ei- 
ther to Sinai or to the Sinai tradition — either explicit or implicit — is made in the en- 
tire preexilic prophetic canon, a most peculiar situation. Yahweh's claim to Israel is 
never justified through reference to the revelation at Sinai, nor is the people’s sin ever 
reproached as transgression against his legal will as proclaimed at Sinai. Von Rad ex- 
plains this strange “Sinai silence” by suggesting that “the fusion of the Sinai tradition 
with the Settlement tradition” was for a long time not “fully accepted,” and acquired 
“popular approval” only during the exilic period. In contrast, H. H. Schmid attempts 
to explain this lacuna in tradition through a reference to the later commencement of J 
himself (in the Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic period).?! 

Taking as his point of departure the “cult legend” of a prestate (amphictyonic) 
covenantal celebration in Shechem, von Rad already identified in the Yahwistic Si- 
nai pericope, albeit in austere form, all the essential elements of theophany, cove- 
nant, proclamation of the commandments, Decalog, and tablets** (elements that ac- 
cording to Beyerlin are rooted in Kadesh); the essentials of these elements 
allegedly were maintained in their basic conception through the final redaction, 
and were merely amplified further. New studies, however, show that despite vari- 
ous deviations relating to details, the basis of the Yahwistic portrayal is actually 
much slimmer.>* 


V. The Sinai Event in the Pentateuch Sources. 

|. Yahwist. According to Zenger, the Yahwistic Sinai story is divided into three acts 
with variously changing scenery.>? The first act (mountain summit) portrays Yahweh’s 
descent onto Sinai before the encamped people. The second (beneath the mountain) re- 
counts the sacrifices for Yahweh. The third (mountain summit) recounts Yahweh’s sol- 
emn promise to the people. 

Yahweh, who dwells in heaven, must (as elsewhere in J) “come down” (ydrad, Ex. 
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19:20a; cf. Ex. 34:5; Mic. 1:3) to earth (Gen. 11:5,7), to the summit of Sinai, whereby 
the “whole” (kullö) mountain smokes, i.e., is enveloped in smoke, and its smoke goes 
up “like the smoke of a kiln” (Ex. 19:18aa-ba; “fire” in v. 18aß is an addendum from 
JE). Although the rising smoke (which does not, however, envelop the whole moun- 
tain) does recall volcanic activity, it does not prove that Sinai was a volcano,’® espe- 
cially since other volcanic phenomena are completely absent in J; rather, its purpose 
(similar to that of the pillar of cloud in Ex. 14:20 J or the smoke-filled temple in Isa. 
6:4; cf. also Gen. 15:17; 2 S. 22:9 par. Ps. 18:9[8]; 104:32; 144:5) is merely to signal 
Yahweh's presence; the comparison with the smelting oven indicates that Israel is puri- 
fied at Sinai (cf. Ps. 17:3; 66:10; Isa. 1:25; 48:10). 

In the conception of J, Israel’s institution of worship is established at Sinai. The the- 
ophany is followed by the construction of the altar (as in Gen. 12:7!), as well as by 
burnt and animal offerings (Ex. 24:4aß,b,5 [and 6?]), the sacrificial celebration in the 
wilderness, which runs like a red thread through the Yahwistic exodus narrative (3:18; 
5:3,8,17; 7:16,26[8:1]; 8:4,16,24[8,20,28]; 9:1,13; 10:3; 12:31). “Israel” sets out for 
Sinai, for the source of its Yahweh faith, in order to worship “its” God there. To be 
sure, according to J, Yahweh is no longer bound to Sinai itself; rather, this “mountain” 
is merely a venerable holy place upon which he descends and where, as it were, he 
“passes by” (Ex. 34:6) and reveals himself to Moses as the representative of the people 
(cf. 1 K. 19:11f.). In a dialogue with Moses, Yahweh pledges himself to perform mar- 
vels before the people (Ex. 34:10; the absolute use of kärat b*rit, without preposition, 
in the presentative in reference to an individual, future action, continued with x-yigtöl, 
refers to a one-sided self-obligation). 

The descent of Yahweh to a specific mountain, where at the same time he withdraws 
from the vision of human beings, the altar construction with the sacrificial celebration, 
and Yahweh's special attention to his people at this place all point probably to Zion, 
which appropriated the role of the old Sinai (which is why a later “pilgrimage” to Si- 
nai, as postulated by Noth, was superfluous).>’ 


2. Elohist. According to Zenger, the Elohistic Sinai theophany in Ex. 19 is dis- 
cernible only in a fragmentary form due to the fusion of J and E to JE (which oc- 
curred after the demise of the northern kingdom in 722 B.c.).38 The Sinai event itself, 
however, while maintaining the same basic narrative form, did undergo a significant 
theological deepening. E divided his divine epiphany into three scenes: preparation 
(Ex. 19:2f.,10f.,14f.), theophany signs (19:16-18), and theophany (19:19; 20:20), 
and oriented it more closely to the people itself, structuring it after the model of a 
festival assembly (behind which, on the basis of common features with Hos. 6:2 and 
Am. 4:4,12, various scholars suspect a three-day covenantal festival in the northern 


36. According to M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 156, 159f.; Jeremias, 104, 207; 
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kingdom).°? E speaks in a generalizing fashion about the “mountain” on which “the 
God” (hä’löhim) is present (permanently or at a given point?); Moses climbs up to 
God and is addressed from the mountain (19:3a-ba). The theophany itself (19:16), 
occurring on the morning of the third day after the consecration of the people, is ac- 
companied by a violent storm with all its attendant features; this thunder, lightning, 
and thick cloud (‘a@ndn) “upon the mountain” (‘al-hähär) represent a traditional trio 
borrowed from the Canaanite sphere, one signaling especially the coming of Ba‘al, 
who lives in his royal palace on a sacred mountain,*® while the loud blast of the 
ram’s horn recalls a cultic celebration (cf. Lev. 25:9; Ps. 81:4[3]; Isa. 27:13; Joel 
2:15). Moses leads the people, who are seized by divine terror, out of the camp (cf. 
höst‘, Ex. 3:10f., E) to God at the foot (tahtit: late nominal construction?) of the 
mountain (19:17), where they come to stand, ready for service, as if before a royal 
throne. While the people (MT “the mountain,” hähär; LXX ho laös; similarly 9 Heb. 
mss.) tremble more and more (härad is used only of persons, not of an earthquake; 
cf. 1 S. 14:15), Moses as their representative and mediator speaks with God, who, as 
Moses relates to the people, has “come” (bd’) to test them and to encourage in them 
the fear of God (cf. this characteristic feature for E esp. in Gen. 22), so that they do 
not sin (20:20). 


3. JE. According to Zenger, the JE historical work introduced a fundamentally new 
element into previous Sinai theology: proclamation of the law.*! To the promise culmi- 
nating in the Yahwistic Sinai pericope in Ex. 34:10a, JE appended a small legal collec- 
tion deriving in part from ancient legal traditions of the prestate period (34:11a,12- 
15a, 18-21*,25-27*), known as the “cultic Decalog” or the “JE privilege code” (which, 
according to L. Perlitt, however, is actually Deuteronomistic).*? Inspired by the motif 
“fear of God,” one determinative for E, he introduces it with a programmatic prohibi- 
tion of foreign gods; in view of the bull cult in Bethel that contributed to the demise of 
the northern kingdom, this prompted the insertion of the story of the golden calf (Ex. 
32*), a polemic against false worship of Yahweh.*? What in J (Ex. 34:10a) is a one- 
sided self-obligation on Yahweh’s part, JE reinterprets into a mutual covenant (34:27) 
made “by virtue of these words” (‘al-pi hadd“bärim hä’elleh) between (karat brit: x- 
gätal indicating the coincidence or the so-called declarative perfect with the prep. et) 
Yahweh and Moses (“and with Israel” is syntactically secondary; cf. Jer. 31:31) as the 
representative of the people. In this covenant relationship conceived after the model of 
feudal law, Yahweh claims certain feudal obligations from Israel contingent on the 
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promised privilege of the gift of the land. Thus Sinai as the locus of promise (J) be- 

came that of Israel’s obligation, establishing the connection between history and law, 

evangelium and lex, that was to prove so significant for the entire biblical tradition. 
Maiberger 


The motif of the tablets plays a significant role in the theological conception of the 
JE Sinai theophany. The oldest evidence of the tablets is found in JE, namely, Ex. 
24:12* and 31:18*; removal of later redactional activity reveals that both passages 
speak of luhdt ‘eben.*4 The term luhöt ‘eben represents a translation of the Assyrian le- 
gal term fuppu dannu/dannatu, which is important especially in view of the absence of 
any indication of the content of these tablets, since tuppu dannu refers to a particular 
form of publication for a legal decree, namely, public announcement. Only this ex- 
plains the meaning of these tablets “without text” mentioned by JE. By employing this 
particular juridical terminology, JE is lending expression to the notion that it is Yahweh 
himself who publicly attests and thus lends binding character to the events at Sinai 
(theophany and sacrifice). 

This conception 1s significant particularly in view of the introduction of the basic 
narrative of Ex. 32 and especially also of the privilege code of Ex. 34 by JE; for in the 
first instance the manifestation of the relationship between Yahweh and the people is 
an act of Yahweh himself (through the tablets), and in the second an act of the people 
(through obedience to the commandments). The point of intersection between the two 
forms is the story in Ex. 32, which makes clear that the people were unable to do jus- 
tice to Yahweh’s offer; they turned away from God, who was himself turning toward 
them, and instead conducted what amounted to a counterevent to the Sinai theophany. 
This becomes especially clear in Moses’ juridical act of breaking the tablets in Ex. 
32:20. 

This “counterevent, however, accords completely with JE’s conception of the Sinai 
theophany, since it, too, takes places over three days, corresponding to the explicit 
three-day Sinai theophany of E (Ex. 19:11,14ff.) and the implict one of J (19:2ff.; 24:4; 
34:2,4). Altogether, JE composes here a three-stage drama. JE appropriates: (1) the en- 
tire conception of the three days from E along with the first two days from J (the first 
stage ends with the handing over of the /uhöt ‘eben in 31:18); (2) the three-day 
counterevent in Ex. 32 with the symbolic breaking of the tablets in 32:19; (3) the high 
point is the bestowal of the privilege code on the third day of J’s original Sinai the- 
ophany, and the conclusion is then the command to write this (the privilege code) down 
as a covenantal document (34:27). This creates an enduring relationship in the connec- 
tion of Sinai and law by JE, the presupposition for the cumulation of legal materials in 
the Sinai pericope by later redactors.*> 

Dohmen 
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4. Deuteronomist. Deuteronomic redaction (at the time of Josiah?) reworked the 
core narrative relating to the commandments in what ıs known as proto-Deuteronomy 
(chs. 12-25*) and essentially added the introductory discourses in chs. 5—11*, shifting 
the making of the covenant and the giving of the law to “Horeb,” the exclusive name 
given to Sinai in the book of Deuteronomy. 

a. Origin and Etymology of Horeb. The provenance of the designation höreb (LXX 
Chöreb) is not clear. According to Noth, the name in any case does not derive, as ear- 
lier consensus believed, from E but rather from an older, no longer extant tradition, a 
fragment of which might be preserved in the gloss Dt. 1:2.4° The suggestion that Horeb 
originally represented a different mountain, one associated with some sort of law proc- 
lamation that Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic circles then fused with Sinai, would be 
plausible only if the Deuteronomist had introduced the idea of a giving of the law, an 
idea that JE, albeit on a rather spartan foundation, had already associated with the Sinai 
event.*’ H. Cazelles preferred to trace the two mountain names back to two originally 
separate “covenantal” traditions. According to Perlitt, however, Horeb does not repre- 
sent a geographical name primary to the source itself, but rather a substitution intro- 
duced by Deuteronomistic circles for the traditional Sinai, a cipher (derived from the 
root > IN härab, “be dry, dry up”; “lie desolate, be desolate”) to be translated as 
“desert area,” one that in view of Sinai’s location in Seir (cf. Jgs. 5:4f.) was supposed 
to purge any association with (at that time) despised Edom (and perhaps also with the 
moon god Sin), and suggest simply the desert situated south or southeast of Palestine.*® 
Older etymologies are based on a different distinction between sources and the result- 
ing geographical and topographical notions.*? 

The designation “Horeb” does not occur prior to Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic 
literature. It occurs only in the secondary portions of the book of Deuteronomy 
(1:2,6,19; 4:10,15; 5:2; 9:8; 18:16; 28:69[29:1]) and in texts dependent on these occur- 
rences (1 K. 8:9 par. 2 Ch. 5:10 has been influenced by Dt. 9:7b-10:11; Ps. 106 presup- 
poses the Deuteronomistic theology of history; and Mal. 3:22[4:4] represents a late 
postexilic admonition cast in Deuteronomic language). 

b. Mount of God. Because the statement of direction has obviously been repeated 
(prep. el and he locale), some scholars consider the clumsy expression “to [the] 
Horeb” to be a gloss in the indication of location “to the mount of God and to [the] 
Horeb” (el-har hä’löhim hörebä, Ex. 3:1).50 G. Fohrer, W. Richter, and P. Weimar 
dispute the suggestion that “Horeb” represents a redactional addendum intending to 
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identify more closely the unnamed “mount of God.”?! Weimar considers Ex. 3:1bß, 
which Fohrer and Richter ascribe to E, to be a redactional connector from the hand of 
RP. In any event, regardless of whether one ascribes this doubling (“to the mount of 
God, to [the] Horeb”) to one or two different redactors, it does support the allegation of 
a combination of two originally separate entities that in 1 K. 19:8 have been fused into 
the “Horeb the mount of God,” where the indicator of direction (prep. ‘ad) is given 
only once, the result being that Horeb (which for Noth gives the impression of being a 
Deuteronomistic gloss)>? becomes an apposition. According to H.-C. Schmitt, the text 
of the Horeb scene in | K. 19, a text whose temporal classification is yet disputed, 
dates at the earliest from the exilic period.°? Thus Weimar traces the name “mount of 
God” back to a contemporary, perhaps even postexilic redactor (not, as is customarily 
the case, to E) in | K. 19:8, as also in Ex. 3:1; 4:27; 18:5; and 24:13), a name represent- 
ing a theological rather than a geographical designation whose intention is to empha- 
size the religious significance of the events associated with it, as evident within the 
framework of the call of Moses.>* 

If, as suggested by the preceding discussion, both “Horeb” and the “mount of God” 
represent literarily late, fictitious names, and if thus the Yahwistic thornbush scene, 
which takes place in Midian (Ex. 3*), was only secondarily relocated to the mount of 
God/Horeb = Sinai, then Sinai, Horeb, and the mount of God cannot, as has occasion- 
ally been the case, be viewed as three different, geographically or topographically dis- 
tinct mountains, and none of them can be located in Midian. 

c. Concerning the Location of Horeb. It is not clear just what understanding of the 
geographical location of Horeb the late Deuteronomistic gloss represents: “it is 
eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way of Mt. Seir to Kadesh-barnea” (Dt. 1:2; 
cf. in contrast the forty days’ journey from the vicinity of Beer-sheba to Horeb in 
IK. 19:8, as well as the distance from Sinai to Kadesh in the itinerary in Nu. 33:16- 
36). In any event, this information is all but useless in the determination of a loca- 
tion, since the location of Mt. Seir cannot be exactly determined, and because the ab- 
sence of any additional place indications makes it impossible to determine the course 
of the route given (leading from Kadesh in the direction of the Seir mountain range 
to the east). This gloss apparently does not, as does the oldest understanding of Si- 
nai, seek Horeb in the mountain range of Seir itself, but rather at a far distance from 
it. According to Perlitt, the intention is merely to separate this mountain “by many 
days’ journey” (but why specifically eleven?) from Seir, which was discredited on 
account of despised Edom.°> By contrast, H. Gese calculated from the eleven days a 
distance of 560 km. (348 mi.), arriving at Hallat al-Badr in northwestern Arabia, and 
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for Y. Aharoni this route leads into the high mountains of the southern Sinai Penin- 
sula.°° Those who lived in the age of the Deuteronomist presumably no longer had 
any geographical knowledge of ancient Sinai, since over the course of time it had be- 
come ever more theologized and detached from the real world. In the didactic narra- 
tive of the golden calf (not to be taken as an historical event) Moses scatters the 
powder of the ground-up idol “into the water” and makes the people drink it (Ex. 
32:20, Deuteronomistic), whereas in Dt. 9:21 (Deuteronomic) he “throws it into the 
brook that descended out of the mountain”; this probably attests less an exact famil- 
larity with the locale (associated with a concrete mountain that the Deuteronomist 
considers to be Horeb) than a differing understanding of the symbolism of destruc- 
tion or of judgment.?’ 

Typical features of the Deuteronomistic Horeb theophany include the “mountain 
burning in fire” (w*hähär bö’er bäa’es, Dt. 4:11; 5:23; 9:15), terminologically recalling 
the “thornbush burning in fire” (hass“neh bö’er bä’es, Ex. 3:2, and according to W. H. 
Schmidt also appropriated thence),>® and Yahweh’s speaking “out of the midst of the 
fire” (mittök hä’es, Dt. 4:12,15,33; 5:4,22,26; 9:10; 10:4). Covenant theology moves 
most prominently and clearly into the foreground among the Deuteronomistic 
redactors, something already expressed compositionally in the placement of the verses 
Ex. 19:4-8, reflecting the notion of covenant, before the JE Sinai theophany. Moses 
functions as the mediator between the two covenant partners Yahweh and Israel (cf. 
Ex. 24:3) insofar as he speaks of the “covenant that Yahweh has made with you 
(‘immdkem)” (Ex. 24:8; Dt. 4:13,23; 9:9; 31:16; cf. in contrast “with us” in Dt. 5:2f., 
where Moses stands on the side of the people). In Ex. 19-24 and 32-34 the 
Deuteronomistic redaction develops its covenant theology in the tripartite making of 
the covenant (19-24*), breaking of the covenant (32*), and renewal of the covenant 
through forgiveness (34*). Differently than the obligating covenant of 34:27, this cov- 
enant is presented for the people’s willing acceptance, and — following the Yahwistic 
sacrificial scene (24:4,5*) — is sealed through a blood rite (“the blood of the cove- 
nant,” dam-habb‘rit, 24:6-8). The covenant is made “on the basis of all these words” 
Cal kol-hadd®barim hä’elleh, 24:8), referring to the expressly mentioned (24:7) “book 
of the covenant” (séper habb®rit, 21:2-23:33*), a legal collection whose basic contents 
derive probably from the period of the early monarchy; in the course of the 
Deuteronomistic redaction, this collection was inserted into the Sinai pericope as a 
contractual document, being reworked in the process (20:22aa,24-26; 21:1), so that 
this covenant is best interpreted as a “contractual covenant” that makes Yahweh’s 
salvific gifts dependent on behavior commensurate with the contract itself, placing Is- 
rael before the alternatives “blessing” or “curse.” 

The tablets of life and tablets of stone in JE became “tablets of the covenant” in the 
basic text of Dt. 9:7b-10:11 (lähöt habb£rit, 9:9,11,15) in Moses’ hands, through 
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whose shattering (9:17) the narrative of the golden calf was developed further into the 
paradigm of a breach of covenant.°? 

Within the framework of a revision of the JE Sinai theophany for Deuteronomy (the 
basic text of Dt. 5 and 9f.), an early Deuteronomistic author composed the basic text of 
the Decalog (5:6-8a*,9b*,10a,17-21*) as a universal, perpetually valid basic law, plac- 
ing it before the parenetically introduced Deuteronomic law. A later Deuteronomistic 
redactor (also responsible for the insertion of the book of the covenant) expanded this 
basic text into the “ten commandments” (5:9a,11-16), associating it with the tablets. 
From now on, Yahweh writes the Decalog, which now advances to become the content 
of the covenant, on “two tablets of stone” (s°né luhöt “*banim, 5:22; 4:13; cf. 9:10,11; 
10:1,3; Ex. 34:1,4), which Moses now holds in only one hand.® 

A Deuteronomistic redactor, who while combining Deuteronomy with the 
Tetrateuch had to clarify the relationship between the privilege code within the JE cov- 
enant of obligation (Ex. 34) on the one hand, and the Decalog of the Horeb covenant on 
the other, transformed Ex. 34 with the aid of Dt. 9f. and Ex. 32 into a covenant renewal 
(Ex. 34:1,4a0,b[9b],11b,17,27*,28), whereby the privilege code acquired the function 
of a second Decalog.®! 


5. Priestly. The most extensive passages in the Sinai pericope come from P and its 
redactional expansions. General consensus obtains regarding the basic components of 
P, even though opinions differ occasionally concerning just what belongs to PS and 
what to PS or RP. The variety of the events and activities P locates at Sinai is also evi- 
dent in the fact that according to the P chronology the Israelites camp there for almost a 
year before moving on to Kadesh (Nu. 10:11 ff.). 

According to PC, the Israelites come to the Sinai desert in the third month after the 
departure from Egypt (Ex. 19:1). There the theophany takes place according to P’s 
transcendent understanding of God; the “glory of Yahweh,”6? whose appearance was 
“like a devouring fire” (cf. Dt. 4:24; 9:3), descends onto the top of Mt. Sinai, “the 
cloud” then covering the mountain for six days (cf. Ex. 40:34), until on the seventh day 
(cf. Gen. 1:1-2:4a) God calls to Moses from within the cloud, and Moses enters into 
the mysterious darkness (Ex. 24:14-18aa). 

Here at Sinai, Israel’s cult is established in three revelations of Yahweh's glory (Ex. 
24; 40; Lev. 9), constituting thereby “the congregation” itself.6 Here P has radically 
eliminated the covenant and covenantal obligation as well as the giving of the law, the 
specific elements of the older Sinai tradition. W. Zimmerli sees this as a conscious re- 
action to Israel’s failure regarding the law.® This is why P displaces the establishment 
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of covenantal status from the Sinai covenant, standing under the auspices of the law, 
into the more strongly accentuated covenant with Abraham (Gen. 17); the latter, how- 
ever, was not a “pure covenant of grace”® insofar as the programmatic exhortation to 
perfection (“walk before me and be blameless,” Gen. 17:1) comes across like “a 
prolepsis of the Decalog.” The place of the proclamation of the law is taken by the es- 
tablishment of the expiatory, apotropaic cult,°” whose heart, commensurate with the 
covenant formula “Israel is Yahweh's people, Yahweh is Israel’s God” (cf. Gen. 17:8), 
is God’s presence in his sanctuary, in the midst of his people (Ex. 29:45). Thus during a 
forty-day sojourn on the mountain, Moses receives precise instructions for the con- 
struction of the “tent of meeting” (a combination of tent, ark, and Jerusalem temple) 
with its attendant cultic accoutrements, and for installing Aaron and his sons as priests 
through anointing and other royal symbols (Ex. 25-31*). As soon as the sanctuary is 
built (Ex. 35-40* [P5?]), “the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the glory of 
Yahweh filled the tabernacle” (Ex. 40:34). After Aaron and his sons have been conse- 
crated as priests (Lev. 8), they present for the first time both for themselves and for the 
people an expiatory and burnt offering (Lev. 9:1-21). 

After Moses and Aaron bless the people, the glory of Yahweh appears for a third 
time, eliciting (not fear and terror, as with E, Ex. 20:18ff., but rather) joy and worship 
(Lev. 9:23). P’s strong emphasis on God’s transcendence, no longer allowing any di- 
rect access, makes a special caste of priests necessary. This mediating function of the 
clergy is expressed symbolically in the organization of the camp in Nu. 2:17, with the 
priests and Levites encamped like a protective wall of separation between the sanctu- 
ary and the people. After a census of the people (Nu. 1*) and the Levites (Nu. 3f.), the 
Israelites depart from Sinal. 

In the course of time, three extensive textual blocks of a cultic-ritual nature were in- 
serted (along with many other expansions) into this PC, taking up almost the entire 
book of Leviticus: the sacrificial torah in Lev. 1-7*, the purity torah in Lev. I1-15*, 
and the Holiness Code in Lev. 17-26*. These sections are by no means unified but 
rather possess a long and varied pre- and posthistory. Thus according to H. Graf 
Reventlow, the Holiness Code represents an originally independent, successively ex- 
panded law collection, whereas according to K. Elliger it is a collection conceived for 
P from the very beginning to ameliorate the lack of any extracultic giving of the law as- 
sociated with Sinai. 

In the final redaction of the Pentateuch, the role of Moses was amplified (Ex. 
19:3bB,9) and the holiness of the revelatory mountain (the “torah mountain”) was more 
stringently reinforced (19:12b-13,15b,22,24 = RP). The Sinai summit is displaced into 
the transcendent, and becomes a glittering sapphire surface (Ex. 24:9-11*). Zenger 
now ascribes this text, one customarily viewed as “extremely old,” to R”, and no longer 
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to JE. According to M. Haelvoet, this piece belongs to the oldest parts of the Sinai 
pericope, whereas according to H. H. Schmid, as an independent tradition not specific 
to the source, it neither originally belonged to the Sinai pericope nor presupposes it in 
any way.’ 

Since the Pentateuch redaction had pushed the Deuteronomic Decalog to the pe- 
riphery, a Priestly redactor, reacting to its dignity, reworked it slightly (cf. the sabbath 
commandment) and placed it before the entire Sinai event in Ex. 20:1-19,21 as the 
quintessence of all cultic and social regulations.’! He saw in the Decalog the “basic or- 
der” that Yahweh gives directly to his people from heaven, without any prophetic or 
cultic mediation (20:22). In view of the Exodus Decalog, R? appropriates in 34:29 the 
Deuteronomistic understanding of the tablets and creates from it the “two tablets of the 
testimony” ("nê luhöt hä’edut, 31:18; 32:15; 34:29), emphasizing that they were writ- 
ten on both sides (32:15b) and that God was their author (32:16).72 

Thus the notion of Sinai as a mountain upon which Moses received the two tablets of 
the law — a notion that has now become primary — belongs to the latest literary stratum, 
1.e., to the stratum with the historically least and yet theologically greatest significance. 


VI. Suggested Locations. 

l. Serbal. Until the mid-19th century, no one doubted that the traditional Jebel 
Masa, near the Monastery of St. Catherine, was the Sinai of the Bible. After J. L. 
Burckhardt aired his suspicion that the imposing Mt. Serbal (2070 m. [6790 ft.]), situ- 
ated farther to the west in the central Sinaitic mountains, might have been Sinai (it was 
already identified as a holy mountain on the basis of its numerous Nabatean inscrip- 
tions), this theory (since abandoned) was defended most decisively by the two 
Egyptologists R. Lepsius (1846) and G. Ebers (1872).’3 Burckhardt’s hypothesis, most 
recently revived by Hölscher, according to which the veneration of Serbal as Sinai was 
transferred to Jebel Müsä in the 6th century, has long been repudiated by the 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae (Egeriae) discovered in 1884.74 


2. Volcano Hypothesis. In contrast, the volcano hypothesis continues to find adherents 
even today.’> Already opposed in 1634 by A. Rivet, this hypothesis was typical for the 
Enlightenment but was unable to establish itself, since Jebel Misa, revered without criti- 
cism as Sinai, was not a volcano. Thus the English geographer C. T. Beke sought Sinai, 
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72. Cf. Hossfeld, 146, 212. 

73. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (1822; repr. New York, 1983), 604-14. 
On the Nabatean inscriptions see B. Moritz. 

74. Itinerarium Egeriae. Egeria’s Travels (London, 1971); also Egeria: Diary of a Pilgrim- 
age. Ancient Christian Writers 38 (New York, 1970). 

75. Most recently B. Zuber and E. Kramer. 
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whose volcanic character he once again emphasized,’® outside the peninsula named after 
it; he believed to have found it 15 km. (about 9 mi.) northeast of Aqaba, in the Jebel en- 
Nur or Jebel Bagir (1592 m. [5223 ft.]),’’ but then abandoned the volcano hypothesis 
again after learning that this was never a fire-spewing mountain. The hypothesis was re- 
vived by pentateuchal criticism, after J. Wellhausen made the distinction between the 
mount of God in Kadesh (the “true setting of the Mosaic story”) and Sinai, situated else- 
where, which G. F. Moore and B. Stade locate on the east side of the Gulf of Aqaba, an 
area also identified with Midian.’® In contrast to the Sinai Peninsula, the partly volcanic 
origin of this region (called Arab. harrät) supported H. Gunkel’s view that, based on the 
portrayal of the theophany in Ex. 19:16-19, Sinai must have been a volcano.’? 

Since then, location suggestions have not been lacking that are based in part on the 
dubious similarity with modern Arabic names. A. H. McNeile sought Sinai near 
Kadesh, and Horeb, in contrast, in northwestern Arabia in the Jebel Harb (2350 m. 
[7710 ft.]).8° A. Musil suggested that the volcano Hallat al-Badr in the Harrät region 
was Sinai, whereas later he suspected Horeb = Sinai to be located in the vicinity of the 
Selb al-Hrob.8! J. Koenig remained with Hallat al-Badr, since the Arabic designation 
al-Badr (“full moon”) corresponds exactly to the biblical name Sinai, which derives al- 
legedly from the moon god Sin, which is why E and D replaced it with Horeb, having 
found the lunar allusion offensive. According to Gese’s calculations, the (pilgrimage) 
route of eleven days given in Dt. 1:2 leads to the same mountain.®? 

This obstinate volcano hypothesis cannot be reconciled with the oldest tradition of 
Sinai, which speaks of a mountain in Seir; it is based, as are attempts to locate it in 
Midian, on dubious and in part outdated literary and traditio-critical analyses, but 
above all on an impermissible naturalizing combination of theophany phenomena in 
the individual Pentateuch sources, phenomena that should be given varying theological 
interpretations. 


3. Around Kadesh-barnea. The original location is probably best approximated by 
those who, albeit with differing justification, seek Sinai in the extended environs of 
Kadesh. Thus G. Hölscher considers one of the mountains southeast of Kadesh to be 
Sinai, but then locates Horeb, following Dt. 1:2, in Midian.®* H. Graetz identifies Sinai 
as the Jebel "Ara’if, situated 32 km. (about 20 mi.) south of “Ain QadeS; R. Kittel also 


76. Mount Sinai a Volcano, 8-14, 39-44. 

77. Beke’s Discoveries, 387-488. 

78. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1885; repr. Atlanta, 1994), 342ff.; 
Moore, A Critical and Exegetical Comm. on the Book of Judges. ICC (1895), 140; Stade, Die 
Entstehung des Volkes Israel (Giessen, 1897), 12. 

79. Gunkel, DLZ 24 (1903) 3058f. Cf. O. Loth, ZDMG 22 (1868) 365-82. 

80. Exodus. Westminster Commentaries (London, 1908; 21917), p. cv. 

81. Musil, Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Phil.-hist. Kl. 48 (1911), 154; 
idem, The Northern Hegäz (New York, 1926), 269, 296-98. 

82. ZAW 79 (1967) 137-54. 

83. See III above. 

84. Pp. 128f. 
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favors this mountain, which G. Westphal views as Horeb, the historic mount of God of 
Moses in Edom.®5 T. Wiegand favors the monumental Jebel Yelek (Ya‘allaq; 1075 m. 
[3527 ft.]), situated southwest of Kadesh and visible from afar.86 

A location farther removed from Kadesh is favored by C. S. Jarvis, who suggests 
Jebel Hiläl (914 m. [about 3,000 ft.]), approximately 40 km. (25 mi.) to the west, and 
M. Harel, who suggests Jebel Sin Bišr (618 m. [2027 ft.]), approximately 40 km. (25 
mi.) southeast of Suez.?’ H. Grimme and S. Landersdorfer believe Sinai to be the 
Saräbit al-Hadim, whereas D. Nielsen locates it in Petra.®® 


4. Traditional View (Jebel Müsä). The traditional view, that Jebel Müsä (2285 m. 
[7500 ft.]) is Sinai, called by this Arabic name since the 16th century, can be traced 
back to Christian hermits who settled there ca. A.D. 320. As shown by the account of 
the Pilgerin Egeria (Aetheria), by the year 400 they had already “located” near all the 
biblical backdrops associated with Sinai. Since Eusebius saw two different but adja- 
cent mountains in Sinai and Horeb, from the 14th to the 17th century the Mount of St. 
Catherine (2,638 m. [8,650 ft.]) was usually identified as Sinai, and the Jebel Müsä as 
Horeb, though sometimes this was reversed.®? E. Robinson declared Râs es-Safsafeh 
(2,085 m. [6,840 ft.]), situated in front of the Jebel Müsä and easily visible from the 
plain of er-Räha, to be the real mountain of the law.” 

The basıs of the identification of the Jebel Müsä as Sinai is not known. In any event, 
Nabateans were already making pilgrimages there in the second and third centuries, as 
attested by numerous inscriptions. Although the anchorites possibly traced this venera- 
tion back into the Mosaic period, another explanation is also conceivable. According to 
the Arabic geographer Yaqut (1179-1229), the Nabateans (i.e., Aramaic-speaking peo- 
ples) called every mountain covered with trees and bushes Tür Sin. It is thus possible 
that they bestowed this name on the mountain groupings there on the basis of the nu- 
merous dendrites (plantlike and bushlike crystallizations in stone caused by hydrous 
oxide of manganese) that pilgrims repeatedly mentioned and viewed as a miraculous 
memorial to the burning thornbush. Thus the hermits believed that this was the Sinai 
(LXX Sina!) of the Bible.?! 
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I. Etymology. Whereas most earlier scholars postulated only one root skk in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, some current scholars assign the OT occurrences of skk to three different 
roots.! Others assume the presence of two roots skk.? 

According to HAL, the basic stem of the root skk I, to which most OT occurrences 
are assigned, means above all “to shut off as a protection”; cf. Arab. sakka, “stop up,” 
“repair,” etc.; Mand. skk I, peal “be hindered”; pael “hinder, prevent’; Akk. sakäku(m), 
“be stopped up, closed (an ear, sense, etc.)”; Tigr. SekSeka, “be stopped up”; Jewish 
Aram. s°kak, “fence in”; Syr. sakkek, pael “close off.”? The two hapax legomena *säk 
(Ps. 42:5[Eng. v. 4]) and sökek (Nah. 2:6[5]) are viewed as conceivable derivatives.* 

HAL distinguishes two other roots from this one root skk I. First, skk Il, for which in 
the gal (only Ps. 139:13) one assumes the meaning “weave, shape” (otherwise only in 
the niphal, Prov. 8:23, if this is not to be assigned to nsk Il;? also conj. Ps. 2:6; finally, 
polel, Job 10:11); according to HAL, the postulated root is otherwise attested only in 
Middle Hebrew and Aramaic.® No noun in the OT can be traced back to this root. Sec- 
ond, skk III, believed to be attested in the OT only in the hiphil (Jgs. 3:24; 1 S. 24:4[3]) 
and possibly in the gal (conj. Lam. 3:43,44; conj. Job 29:4), with the meaning “cover” 
or “conceal”; cf. Arab. sakka VIII, “become dense (vegetation), and Middle Heb. piel 
“cover.”’ HAL associates with this root the nouns *sök, “thicket,” “booth”: sukkaä, 
“thicket,” “booth,” “Feast of Booths”; and *m*“sukä, “covering’(?),® as well as the 
place-names sukköt and s“käkä (see below). The term sukkd is perhaps not deverbal; cf. 
Akk. sukku, “chapel.”? 

This survey already shows that the division of the OT skk occurrences into three 
separate roots undertaken by HAL cannot without further study be considered defini- 
tive. The uncertainty becomes even greater considering that the boundaries between 
skk (I-III) and, e.g., swk I and nsk I-II are not always clear.!® Furthermore, consider- 
ation must also be given to, among other things, the close relationship between skk and 
śkk.1! 


Ii, OT Occurrences. The difficulty in determining the character of the biblical root 
Skk can be illustrated best by trying to register the exact number of OT occurrences. 
The following numbers are according to HAL. The verb säkak occurs 13 times in the 
OT in the gal: 3 times in Exodus (25:20; 37:9; 40:3); twice each in Job (1:10; 40:22 


|. Earlier, e.g., GesTh, Il, 951a-53a; most recently, HAL, Il, 754. 

2. E.g., BDB, 696b-97b; CHAL, 256a. 

3. See, respectively, HAL, I, 754; Lane, 1386c; MdD, 330b-31a; AHw, 1010b; WbTigr, 223b, 
and Leslau, Contributions, 36; Jastrow, 990; LexSyr, 464. 

4. See V below. 

5. Cf. HAL, II, 754. 

6. Cf. Jastrow, 990: Heb. säkak I, piel and hiphil, “weave”; Aram. s¢kak, pael, “weave.” 

7. Lane, 1387a; Jastrow, 990a: skk I. 

8. See V below. 

9. AHw, II, 1055b. 

10. HAL, Il, 745, 703, respectively. 

11. Cf. CHAL, 352a. 
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conj.), the Psalms (139:13; 140:8[7]), Lamentations (3:43,44), and Ezekiel (28:14,16); 
and once each in | Kings (8:7) and 1 Chronicles (28:18). Of these 13 occurrences, 12 
are assigned to skk I (although KBL? has mistakenly omitted Lam. 3:43, HAL includes 
it), and one to skk Il (Ps. 139:13); to this is added Job 29:4 conj. (skk I or III); finally, 
Lam. 3:43f. conj. can possibly be assigned to skk III (cf. skk I). The niphal of skk oc- 
curs only once (Prov. 8:23, skk ID);!? also Ps. 2:6 conj. (skk II). The hiphil of skk is at- 
tested 7 times: 5 times as skk I (Ex. 40:21; Job 3:23; 38:8; Ps. 5:12[11]; 91:4) and twice 
as skk Il (Jgs. 3:24; 1 S. 24:4). Finally, a polel form is attested in Job 10:11 (skk II). Al- 
together, this yields 22 OT occurrences for the verb skk (I-II). 

At the same time, however, many elements of uncertainty attach to this enumera- 
tion. On the one hand, for example, HAL classifies saktä in Job 1:10, although written 
with $, to skk I; Gesenius and Mandelkern, however, correctly understand it as the qal 
of swk.!? On the other hand, HAL does not list w°sakkdti in Ex. 33:22 s.v. skk, which, 
peculiarly, both Gesenius and Mandelkern do.'+ Additional uncertainty attaches, e.g., 
to sökek in Nah. 2:6(5), which HAL and Holladay understand as a noun.!> By contrast, 
Gesenius and Mandelkern take it as the qal active participle. Regarding the term 
y*sukkuha in Job 40:22, HAL does list it under skk I gal, but then actually claims it as a 
conj. from *sök.!® HAL identifies nissakti in Prov. 8:23 partly as the niphal of skk II, 
and partly as the niphal of nsk II.!’ One might also note that both Gesenius and 
Mandelkern see pilpel constructions of skk in forms such as y*saksek and w*siksakti 
(Isa. 9:10[11]; 19:2), whereas HAL and Holladay understand them, probably correctly, 
as the pilpel of swk I.'8 Similarly, the former understand yussak (Ex. 25:29; 37:16) as 
the hophal of skk, the latter, correctly, as the hophal of nsk 1.!? 

According to HAL, the derivatives listed for skk I-III are distributed in the OT as fol- 
lows: *säk and sökek (from skk I) occur once each (Ps. 42:5[4]; Nah. 2:6[5]); *sök 
(from skk III) 5 times (Ps. 10:9; 27:5; 76:3[2]; Jer. 25:38; Lam. 2:6; additionally con}. 
Job 40:22; Ps. 42:5[4]); sukkä (from skk III) 30 times (cf. below); and *msukd (from 
Skk Ill or swk) once (Mic. 7:4). 

The term sukköt also functions as a place-name in the OT. Here, on the one hand, 
the Egyptian Succoth, the first encampment during the departure from Egypt, can be 
eliminated (Ex. 12:37; 13:20; Nu. 33:5,6), since this name is apparently merely a 
hebraizing of Egyp. Tkw, and is presumably to be identified with Tell el-Maskütah in 
the Wadi Tumilät east of Pithom.2° On the other hand, the OT itself associates Trans- 


12. Cf., however, the niphal of nsk Il, HAL, Il, 703. 

13. GesTh, III, 1323a; Mandelkern, 1116b; so also CHAL, 349b. 

14. GesTh, 951; Mandelkern, 797b. CHAL, 352a, again correctly, lists it s.v. skk. 

15. HAL, II, 754; CHAL, 256a. 

16. See, respectively, HAL, II, 754, 753. 

17. See, respectively, HAL, I, 754, 703. 

18. HAL, Ul, 745; CHAL, 254a. 

19. HAL, H, 703; CHAL, 239b. 

20. See W. F. Albright, review of F.-M. Abel, Geographie de la Palestine II (Paris, 1938), 
JBL 58 (1939) 186f.; W. H. Schmidt, Exodus. BK II (1977), 36. On the identification see GTTOT, 
§420. 
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jordanian Succoth, near the mouth of the Jabbok River (= Tell Deir “Alla or Tell el- 
Ekhsas [Ahsas]), with sukkä, “booth, tabernacle” (explicitly in Gen. 33:17; see further 
Josh. 13:27; Jgs. 8:5,6,8,14[bis],15,16; 1 K. 7:46; 2 Ch. 4:17).2! The “Valley of 
Succoth” (‘émeg sukköt, Ps. 60:8[6] par. 108:8[7]) refers probably to the area between 
ed-Däjme and Tell Deir "Alla. 

The place-name s“käkä (Josh. 15:61) is possibly also related to skk (HI) (cf. /h/skk" 
in 3Q15 4:13; 5:2,13). This is probably to be identified either with Khirbet Qumran 
or, more likely, with Khirbet es-Samrah.*4 


HI. sakak I-III. 

l. Qal. The 12 (13?) occurrences in the qal of the verb skk that HAL adduces under 
skk I (to which are added in the qal Ps. 139:13%5 and several conjs. [Job 29:4; Lam. 
3:43,44]) are found especially in the following contexts: to express the isolating, 
shielding, covering function of the cherubim associated with the ark in the Jerusalem 
temple as well as with the slab over the ark in the tent of meeting of P.*° Compare also 
the function of the cherubim in the sanctuary (Ezekiel). 

The OT uses skk in secular situations only as an exception. Indeed, the only exam- 
ple occurs in Job 40:21f., which relates of the hippopotamus: “Under the lotus plants it 
lies, in the covert of the reeds and in the marsh. For its shade the lotus trees cover it 
(yesukkuhü se “lim sil@16); the willows of the brook surround it.” Since “shade” is more 
likely the subject of the sentence, however, the text is often emended to sök na“siisim, 
“the leaf arbor of alhagi (is his shade).”?’ 

The majority of OT occurrences of skk in the qal, however, refer to the cherubim.23 
From the account in the Deuteronomistic history (more exactly: of the Deuterono- 
mistic historian) concerning the temple construction (1 K. 5:15[5:1]-8:66) we learn 
that at the consecration of the sanctuary, the priests brought Yahweh’s ark of the cove- 
nant to the “most holy place” (d°bir) “underneath the wings of the cherubim.” The re- 
lation between cherubim and ark is described as follows: “The cherubim spread out 
their wings to [’el-, or “over,” ‘al-, with 2 Ch. 5:8 and LXX] the place where the ark 


21. K. Elliger, “Sukkoth,” BHHW, III (1966), 1887f.; H. J. Francken, Excavations at Tell Deir 
‘Alla I (Leiden, 1969), 8f.; idem, EAEHL, I, 321ff.; M. Wüst, Untersuchungen zu den siedlungs- 
geographischen Texten des ATs I. Beihefte zum Tübinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients. Ser. B, 
Geisteswissenschaften 9 (Wiesbaden, 1975), 131; cf. also Abel, Geographie, II, 470; GTTOT, 
$415. 

22. See H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), in loc. 

23. M. Baillet, J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les ‘petites grottes’ de Qumrân. DJD IMI (1962), 
263, 288f. 

24. GTTOT, §320; F. M. Cross, “Explorations in the Judaean Bugé’ah,” BASOR 142 (1956) 6, 
Off, 

25. Which HAL, II, 754, lists under skk II. 

26. > VR Shel (1, 118-30); > TYM mö'öd (VIII, 167-73). 

27. E.g., with B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob. KHC XVI (1897), in loc.; and others. See G. Fohrer, 
Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 522. 

28. > 313 kerüb, with additional bibliography. 
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stood; and they covered/separated off (protectively) [wayyäsökkü; 2 Ch. 5:8 has 
waykassü; cf. LXX] the ark and its poles from above.” Perhaps we can assume with 
O. Keel that the two cherubim themselves, with outspread wings, actually constituted 
Yahweh’s throne seat.2? The two cherubim stood parallel in the d°bir, the two outer 
wings touching the wall, and the two inner wings touching each other, creating thereby 
a seat; thus did they cover the ark (so also in the Chronicler’s parallel, 2 Ch. 5:7f.; cf. 
also I K. 6:23-28; 2 Ch. 3:10-13). This function of the cherubim appears once more in 
connection with David’s final instructions to Solomon concerning the temple construc- 
tion. David developed a model (tabnit) of the throne/cherubim chariot (hammerkabä) 
with golden cherubim “that spread [their wings] and covered/shielded the ark of the 
covenant of Yahweh” (/*pdr*sim [k®*ndpayim; cf. 1 K. 8:7; 2 Ch. 5:8] w®sok*kim al- 
'arôn b®rit-YHWH, 1 Ch. 28:18). 

A related conception of the shielding/covering wings of the cherubim also occurs in 
connection with the tent of meeting of the wilderness wanderings (Ex. 25:1-31:18, or 
35:1-40:28), where P apparently draws on several older tent traditions.*° The account 
relates that “the cherubim shall spread out their wings above, so that they (protec- 
tively) separate off/cover the slab with their wings” (sok®kim b*kanpéhem al- 
hakkappöret, 37:9). 

A different usage of skk is visible in Ex. 40:3: “You [Moses] shall put in it the ark of 
the testimony, and you shall shield/screen off the ark with the veil [w*sakkötä ‘al- 
ha’aron 'et-happäröket].” It is also possible, however, that this text, too, originally re- 
ferred to the atonement slab covering the ark (cf. Sam. hakkappöret). 

The qal of skk is also used in the lamentation over the king of Tyre, which mentions 
the cherub as the “covering” (hassökek) inhabitant of the garden of God (Ezk. 28:11- 
19). This text is extremely difficult, and has possibly even been corrupted or interpo- 
lated with glosses. It seems the king of Tyre is being portrayed here as a cherub; emen- 
dations that separate the figure of the cherub from that of the king are hardly tenable.?! 
Yet this cherub of Tyre exhibits its own features, as shown by the divine oracle con- 
cerning its demise (vv. 14-16). This impressive text does not say that the cherub is 
identical with the first human being, but only that it was once on a mountain of God 
covered with precious stones. The “covering/protecting” task of the cherub might have 
been appropriated from the temple tradition (see above), though it might also imply 
that the cherub of Tyre was once “the protector” of the mountain of God; cf. 
W. Zimmerli: “The sacred object which he ‘blocks off’ (skk) is, as opposed to Ex 
25:20; 37:9, not the covering of the ark over which Yahweh appears, but the lofty 


29. The Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans., New York, 1978), 169; cf. also T. N. D. 
Mettinger, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. CB 18 (Eng. trans. 1982), 20-24. 

30. Cf. B. S. Childs, Book of Exodus. OTL (1974), 529-43, 633f. 

31. See esp. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 81-95. Cf. H. J. van Dijk, 
Ezekiel’s Prophecy on Tyre. BietOr 20 (1968), 113ff.; concerning traditio-historical connections 
with the Adapa myth (ANET, 101-3), the Enkidu episode in Gilgamesh (ANET, 73f., Tablet 1), 
and Gen. 2-3; Job 15:7-8, cf. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 
245-48. 
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mountain seat of God, far removed from human proximity.”32 Ezekiel is also familiar 
with the notion of the cherubim as keepers of the ark and as throne bearers, or the 
throne, of Yahweh (10:1-3). We cannot determine with certainty the extent to which 
the prophet is also employing notions appropriated from Tyrian royal ideology. 

The qal of skk can also have Yahweh as its subject. Lam. 3:40-47 prays to the deus 
absconditus: “You have separated yourself in anger [from the people of God] (sakkötä 
bä’ap) and pursued us, slaying without pity. You have separated yourself [from us] 
with a cloud (sakkötä be‘Gndan lak), so that no prayer can pass through” (3:43f.).>3 

The Israelites, however, knew Yahweh not primarily as the angry God who conceals 
himself but rather above all as the Lord who shields his people from all hostile forces, 
as expressed in the prayer of the individual: “Yahweh, my Lord, my strong deliverer, 
you shield my head on the day of battle (sakkotda Ird’S? b°yém näseg)” (Ps. 140:8[7]). 

Yahweh’s protection against all of Israel’s enemies is naturally also evident in the 
daily life of the believer. Thus does Satan speak in the prologue to Job: “Have you 
[Yahweh] not put a hedge about him [Job] [i.e., closed off any (hostile) access to him; 
saktä ba“dö in some mss.], and his house and all that he has, on every side?” (Job 
1:10; MT reads saktäa from swk, with a related meaning).*4 

The only occurrence in the gal of the root skk II postulated by HAL is in Ps. 139. In a 
section (vv. 13-18) clearly influenced by the priestly understanding of the creation of 
human beings,*> Yahweh is addressed: “Indeed, you are the one who created (gänitä) 
my kidneys” (par. fsukkéni b*beten immi, recently understood to mean “who knit me 
together in my mother’s womb,” v. 13).26 This interpretation, however, remains uncer- 
tain; of course, it is dependent also on the understanding of the par. gnh as “create, 
form”? (cf. also Prov. 8:23; peculiarly, here HAL identifies skk, parallel with gnh, as 
skk III). The LXX (among others) points in a different direction: anteldbou mou ek 
gaströs metrös mou; cf. Syr. 

The existence of a special root skk III, “conceal,” is questionable. First, for the basic 
stem one can only adduce conjectures; second, the substance of these reconstructed 
texts is quite comparable with occurrences of skk I. Thus in Lam. 3:43 W. Rudolph 
reads appekä instead of MT ba ap, translating: “you concealed [your countenance] 
and pursued us, slaying without pity, you concealed yourself in a cloud, so that no 
prayer could pass through” (vv. 43f.);°8 neither is an interpretation according to skk I 
really plausible. One should stay with the MT. The other passage adduced by HAL is 
Job 29:4. While it is indeed probable that b©sdéd here is a scribal error, and that one 


32. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 92. 

33. Concerning läk, see B. Albrektson, Studies in the Text and Theology of the Book of Lam- 
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34. Cf. Fohrer, Hiob, 79f. 
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37. See W. H. Schmidt, “MIP gnh to acquire,” TLOT, III, 1151-53. 
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should follow LXX, Symmachus, and Syr. in reading b“sök (qal inf. const. of skk), 
the sense (with reference, e.g., to Ps. 140:8[7]; see above) is “(if only I were) as in the 
days of my early time, when God protected by tent,” 1.e., when God “separated off, 
blockaded my tent” from enemies of all kinds, meaning essentially “enveloped it pro- 
tectively.” 


2. Niphal. The niphal of skk occurs possibly once in the OT. The passage (Prov. 
8:23) is not unequivocal. In the present context of the self-attestation of Wisdom con- 
cerning its own origin (vv. 22-31, MT’), the expression m“ öläm nissakti is to be inter- 
preted from the perspective of the preceding gänäni (v. 22, “acquire,”4° “create,”*! or 
— perhaps best — “beget, bring forth”;*2 cf. Ps. 139:13; see above); compare also the 
following hölalti (v. 24, “be brought forth [amid labor pains]”).* If nissakt? is under- 
stood as the niphal of skk II, “be formed, made,” then Wisdom is saying: “I was made 
before time, before the first, before the beginnings of the earth” (perhaps conj. 
n“sakköti);** however, cf. also nsk II niphal.4° The most natural understanding, how- 
ever, remains an interpretation of nissakti as the niphal of nsk I: “I was set up before 
time.”46 If this is correct, it eliminates one further argument supporting a root skk II in 
the OT. 


3. Polel. The third occurrence of the postulated skk II (Job 10:11) contains the 
only polel form of skk in the OT. Job asks whether it is conceivable that the Creator 
wants to destroy his artfully constructed creation (the human being) (10:8-12). Ac- 
cording to Fohrer, Job says: “Your hands fashioned and made me... . You clothed 
me with skin and flesh, and knit me together with bones and sinews (üba "sämöt 
w* gidim t*sok®kéni).”*’ The extent to which Job portrays the Creator here as the art- 
ful weaver of human beings is, however, questionable. Is Job not thinking rather of 
God as the constructor of the housing that is the body itself (cf. Wis. 9:15)?4° Per- 
haps Job understands the human body as sukkä; the translation would then be: “You 
clothed me with skin and flesh, you covered me [set me up as sukkä] with bones and 
sinews.” This renders extremely questionable all 3 passages adduced by HAL for the 
root skk II in the OT. 
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4. Hiphil. According to HAL, skk I occurs 5 times in the hiphil, and skk III twice.*? 
Among the 5 occurrences of skk I, Ex. 40:21 can be interpreted without difficulty; the 
instructions given in 40:3°" are carried out as follows: “and [Moses] screened off the 
ark of the testimony [with the veil]” (wayyäsek ‘al “rön hä’edüt; Sam. reads the qal 
here: yissök). The other 4 occurrences describe God's activity as shielding or separat- 
ing in a positive sense, or blocking off in a negative sense. 

The psalmist in Ps. 5:12(11) speaks of the joy that the righteous experience within 
Yahweh's protective sphere: “But let all who trust in you rejoice, and ever sing for joy 
... you shield them (w*tdsék ‘älemö), that those who love your name exult in you” (the 
emendation w*tdsék "äläyw with transposition in v. 13 is not very persuasive).>! 

Ps. 91:4 describes how Yahweh protects the persecuted like a bird with outspread 
wings:>* “With his wings he shields you (b@’ebrätäw [MT b“’ebrätö, haplography?] 
yäsek lak), under his wings you will find refuge.” This might be alluding to the cheru- 
bim; “The wings of the cherubim are symbols of the protective area into which the 
deus praesens takes the helpless person.’”>? 

Job 38:8 mentions Yahweh’s actions of separation and delimitation during creation: 
Yahweh “closed off [in the beginning] the sea with two gates, when it burst forth from 
the womb” (wayyäsek bidlätayim yam b€gihé merehem yésé’; the frequently suggested 
variant mi sāk, “who closed off,” is unfounded).?* The Ugaritic myth of the conquest of 
the primal sea may be providing the background here, although in this case there can 
be no allusion to any struggle with chaos, since Yahweh is the omnipotent creator. In 
his unfathomable wisdom, he immediately closed off the sea with two gates as it broke 
out of its womb during the primal age, and these gates — in a fashion similar to that of 
ancient oriental door gods, though robbed of their autonomy — function as trustworthy 
guards.°° 

Job’s first discourse (3:1-26) also mentions a completely negative divine act of sep- 
arating and delimiting. Whereas in the prologue Satan had objected against Job that 
Yahweh himself had once put a hedge around him (1:10),5’ Job himself now asks in 
3:23 why God gives life “to the man whose way is hid, and whom God has hedged in 
(wayyäsek *löah ba’“dö)” (cf. also ser b®‘ad, Jgs. 3:22; 1 S. 1:6; htm b“’ad, Job 9:7; 
and gdr b“’ad, Lam. 3:7). God has not cut Job off in order to protect him against ene- 
mies, but rather to cut off any access to help. 

HAL ascribes 2 hiphil occurrences in the Deuteronomistic history to the presumed 
root skk III. Both instances (Jgs. 3:24; 1 S. 24:4) involve the euphemistic expression 
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“he covers/shields his feet (with a garment)” (häsek ‘et-raglayw), i.e., he relieves him- 
self.° Expressions of this sort hardly attest the existence of a special root skk III; the 
function of covering cannot be distinguished from that of separating off or shielding. 


IV. sukkä. 

|. Booth. The noun sukkä, deriving from skk, occurs 30 times in the OT.>? In ap- 
proximately half the occurrences, sukkä refers to the “booth” constructed from 
branches thick with foliage or from reed mats,® and once simply to the natural “arbor,” 
“thicket,” “covert,” as the lair of lions (Job 38:40; cf. *sök, Jer. 25:38; Ps. 10:9), paral- 
lel with m“öna.®! Otherwise the noun is used in connection with the “Feast of Taberna- 
cles” (hag hassukkét).© 

According to the OT, the “booth” or “tabernacle” played a varied role in ancient Is- 
rael. The basic function of the sukkä was to provide temporary protection (for travel- 
ers, nomads, field laborers, soldiers, festival pilgrims, etc.). 

A clear illustration of the daily use of a sukkä is found in Isa. 4:5f., transferred into 
the theological sphere. The passage speaks on the basis of individual elements of the 
exodus tradition of the absolute protection enjoyed by the congregation of Zion. Here 
this protection is described (by a glossator?)® as follows: “For over all the glory (of 
Yahweh) will be a canopy (huppä), and a booth (sukkä) for shade by day from the heat 
and for a refuge (mahseh) and shelter (mistör) from the storm and rain.” The two expli- 
cative terms mahseh and mistör underscore just this shielding function of the sukkä;®* 
so also the par. huppä, which in this text (as in Sir. 40:27) presumably means “canopy,” 
although the meaning “bridal chamber” may also be resonating (cf. Ps. 19:6[5]; Joel 
2:16). 

The use of a sukkä as a shield against the heat of the sun can also be illustrated in 
Jon. 4:5. Jonah makes a booth for himself outside Nineveh so he may sit in its shade 
(sel; cf. Isa. 4:6). Protective booths of various sorts are used in connection with daily 
work. In Isa. 1:8 the daughter Zion is compared with a “booth (sukkä) in a vineyard” 
and a “nocturnal lodge (m“länä) in a cucumber field.” Booths of this sort were erected 
for those who guarded the fruits of the field against theft.6 Because of their limited pe- 
riod of use, such booths were naturally constructed somewhat haphazardly, so that the 
“booth that a watchman makes” (sukkä 'äsa ndsér, Job 27:18) could accordingly 
serve as a metaphor for the impermanent house of the wicked (in a song about the end 
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of the godless). Of course, the sukkä might also be erected as a temporary place of 
dwelling or safekeeping for livestock (migneh), as evidenced in the geographical- 
etiological remark concerning Transjordanian Succoth®’ (Gen. 33:17, J?). 

The notice in H is also of a cult-etiological nature, namely, that the Feast of 
Booths®8 is to be celebrated “that your generations may know that I | Yahweh] made 
the people of Israel dwell in booths (bassukkör hösabti) when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt” (Lev. 23:43). Yet this remark also reveals something about the 
normal use of such booths: they were erected by wanderers and nomads as occa- 
sional dwelling places. The entirety of ancient Israelite wilderness traditions, how- 
ever, militates against this view, since they assert that the wandering Israelites lived 
in tents.°? 

Such booths were also used in ancient Israelite military camps (cf. also such camps, 
e.g., in the Egyptian New Kingdom [Egyp. im3w] or the greater Assyrian Empire,’° as 
well as in the Syrian camp on Israelite soil [cf. 1 K. 20]). Ben-hadad has a drinking 
bout with his allies in these “booths” (vv. 12,16). J. Gray’s suggestion that this refers to 
the locale “Succoth” is unlikely in view of, among other factors, v. 1.7! Ultimately, mil- 
itary camps also include tents (‘OA°lim, 2 K. 7:7ff.). 

According to 2 S. 10-12, the ark, Israel, and Judah dwelled in booths, while the 
commander Joab and his servants all camped in the open field (11:11). The sources say 
nothing about the construction of these booths for such mobilization. 

It is not known whether special booths were used for the king in the Israelite mili- 
tary camp, as was the case among neighboring peoples. In any event, during the time of 
David the ark of Yahweh still constituted the sacral focal point within the camp (cf. 
1 S. 4:3ff.), corresponding thus in part to the royal booths among Israel’s neighbors. 
There is no indication whether the booth with the ark of Yahweh was set up outside the 
camp itself, like the “tent of meeting” (‘6hel mö’ed) according to the older tradition 
(Ex. 33:7-11), or inside it, as suggested by the later version (Nu. 2). 

The royal booth is also the subject of the otherwise perplexing statement Yahweh 
makes about the sukkat däwid in Am. 9:11 (as a postinterpretation?):’? “On that day I 
will raise up the fallen booth of David, and repair its breaches, raise up its ruins, and | 
will build it as in days of old.” No connection with any Succoth tradition is discernible 
here,’3 and it is unclear just what is meant concretely by “the fallen booth of David.” 
The reference may be to a restoration of the Davidic dynasty (cf. 2 S. 7:11-16), a re- 
building of the city of David (cf. Isa. 1:8; 58:12), a restitution of the kingdom of Judah, 
which was persecuted by Edom (cf. Lam. 4:21f.), or even the anticipated reestablish- 
ment of the greater Davidic kingdom itself (cf. 2 S. 12:28). What is clear is that this 
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booth of David will be “the focal point of the coming global reign of Yahweh,”’* i.e., a 
visualization of the royal booth of Yahweh in the midst of the military and cultic com- 
munity of Israel. 

Yahweh's “booth” is also mentioned in connection with a theophany portrayal in the 
ancient royal thanksgiving psalm Ps. 18 (= 2 S. 22): “He made darkness his covering 
around him, his booth (sukkätö) clouds dark with water” (MT v. 12[11]; cf. 28. 22:12; 
the textual emendations suggested by H.-J. Kraus are not compelling; cf. BHS): “as the 
revelatus God remains absconditus”’> (cf. Ex. 19:16,18; Ps. 97:2; Ezk. 1:4). 

The hymn in Job 36:27-37:13 is similarly cosmological-theophanic in nature. If the 
reconstruction suggestions of N. H. Torczyner and G. Fohrer are correct, this difficult 
text is saying: “Can any one understand the spreading of the clouds, the cushioning of 
his booth” (v. 29), i.e., the clouds serve as the “cushioning” (taswit, hapax legomenon) 
under Yahweh’s heavenly booth.’6 

God’s otherworldly booth, however, can also descend, especially over Jerusalem’s 
sanctuary and its believers. Thus we read in the (preexilic?) Ps. 27:1-6: “[ Yahweh] will 
hide me in his booth [b*sukké, following Q, Aquila, Jerome, Theodotion, Sinaiticus; con- 
tra b®sukka in K; cf. LXX®, Symmachus] in the day of trouble; he will conceal me under 
the cover of his tent (b*séter ‘oh°l6)” (v. 5). In an evocation of ancient Israelite cultic tra- 
ditions, the psalmist views the Jerusalem temple as Yahweh’s “tent” (öhel; cf. Ps. 15:1; 
Lam. 2:6) and “booth” (sukkä; cf. *sök, Ps. 76:3[2]). In the present context the two terms 
evoke especially the asylum function of the holy precinct in which Yahweh is the deus 
praesens. This function can also be generalized with reference to Yahweh’s protection of 
the believer, as Ps. 31 suggests: “In the shelter of your presence you hide them [that fear 
you] from human plots [uncertain: rökes, hapax legomenon]; you hold them safe in a 
booth (b*sukka) from the strife of tongues” (v. 21[20]). Yahweh’s shielding booth is de- 
fined through the par. séter, “cover,” “hiding place,” “covering.” 


2. Feast of Booths. a. Introduction. In the remaining OT contexts the noun sukkä 
functions in the plural as a terminus technicus for the Israelite “Feast of Booths (or Ta- 
bernacles)” (hag hassukköt, Lev. 23:34,42f.; Dt. 16:13,16; 31:10; 2 Ch. 8:13; Ezra 3:4; 
Neh. 8:15-17; Zec. 14:16,18f.).77 

The Feast of Booths grew out of the ancient Israelite autumnal festival. In addition 
to the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Ex. 23:15; 34:18; cf. Dt. 16:3f.) and the Feast of 
Weeks (Ex. 34:22; Dt. 16:9-12), this festival is the third and most important “pilgrim- 
age festival” (esp. Dt. 16:13-15);’8 all these festivals were from the very beginning ag- 
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ricultural festivals, bound to the annual cycle of harvests (cf. hgg, “turn around”; hwg, 
“make a circle”). In addition to New Moon and Sabbath (Ezk. 45:17), the Day of the 
Trumpet Blasts and the Day of Atonement (Lev. 23:4,24,27), these three main festivals 
can also be classified according to the more comprehensive term “appointed time” 
(m6 ‘éd).’? 

Since time immemorial, the autumnal festival/Feast of Booths was the most signifi- 
cant festival in Israel, “the festival” (hehag, 1 K. 8:2,65; 12:32; 2 Ch. 5:3; 7:8; Neh. 
8:14; Ezk. 45:25) or “the feast of Yahweh” (hag-YHWH, Lev. 23:39; Jgs. 21:19).80 

In the oldest commandment tradition, this festival is defined as the “feast of ingath- 
ering,” i.e., “the harvest festival” (hag hd asip), and is associated with the “circuit of 
the year” (rgüpat haššānâ, Ex. 34:22) or “the coming forth of the year” (set hassand, 
Ex. 23:16), i.e., “the beginning of the year” or more likely “the end of the year.”®! This 
festival was determined apparently by the status of the harvest of wine and fruit trees, 
or, in the Deuteronomic version, “when you make your ingathering from your thresh- 
ing floor and your winepress” (Dt. 16:13). Like the Feasts of Unleavened Bread and 
Weeks, the autumnal festival in Israel was of Canaanite origin (Jgs. 9:27). 

Unfortunately, the sparse and often unclear OT sources leave a great many ques- 
tions unanswered concerning the derivation and character of the ancient Israelite au- 
tumnal festival/Feast of Booths. The earlier mentioned connections with the cult of 
Adonis-Osiris or with the cult of Bacchus at the wine harvest are today discussed only 
in exceptional instances.82 Furthermore, derivations from a presumed tent festival 
among desert nomads or from a reconstructed prestate covenant renewal festival are 
now considered improbable and unfounded.®? The main issue is rather the relationship 
between the autumnal festival and the New Year’s Festival. On the basis of older stud- 
ies, especially P. Volz and S. Mowinckel have advocated the thesis that the ancient Is- 
raelite Feast of Booths, which at a later time was celebrated between 15-22 Tishri, was 
originally the New Year’s Feast on 1 Tishri.®* In analogy to the Mesopotamian akitu 
festival,55 Mowinckel reconstructed this autumnal New Year’s Festival as an Israelite 
enthronement festival for Yahweh, full of mythical themes and themes associated with 
sacred history, intended to bring about a renewal of blessings and a change of fate for 
both human beings and nature. 

The English (esp. S. H. Hooke) and Scandinavian schools (e.g., G. Widengren, 
I. Engnell) further developed Mowinckel’s thesis regarding the cult as the most impor- 
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tant institution of Israelite religion, and focused on the mythical aspects of the dying 
and resurrected god represented by the earthly king. German scholarship has in the 
meantime emphasized the specifically Israelite elements in the Jerusalem enthrone- 
ment festival of Yahweh by drawing attention to ancient, pre-Israelite mytholo- 
goumena associated with Zion. On the one hand, Yahweh’s accession at the convey- 
ance of the ark (Ps. 47) was actualized as the historic date of the Davidic possession of 
Zion for the blessing of all the world.*© On the other hand, other aspects could also 
move to the center of the festival, e.g., the royal festival of Zion celebrating the elec- 
tion of Zion and the dynastic promise (Kraus) or the renewal of the covenant.®’ 

Against this identification of the autumnal festival with the New Year’s Festival sug- 
gested by Volz, Mowinckel, and their successors, others maintain that the ancient Israel- 
ite autumnal festival was originally not celebrated on any specific date but rather was de- 
termined exclusively by the harvest of wine and fruit, implying the possibility of local 
variations.®® As a rule, this view rejects any particular Israelite festival celebration at the 
beginning of the year. The existence of two New Year’s festivals is occasionally as- 
sumed, one in the autumn, another in the spring; or one asserts that the preexilic festival 
on | Ethanim has been identified with the postexilic festival on 15 Tishri.®? 

Indeed, the OT sources do not allow any certain resolution of these questions. We 
do not know whether the preexilic calendar in Israel began in the autumn, or whether 
the Babylonian calendar was introduced ca. 605 B.c.2° Hence one cannot determine 
whether the ancient Israelite autumnal festival/Feast of Booths was identical with the 
New Year’s Festival either locally or generally. It is clear only that this autumnal festi- 
val, appropriated from the Canaanites, exhibits numerous points of contact with the 
Ugaritic New Year’s Festival. 

b. Canaanite Autumnal Festival. The Ugaritic autumnal festival is known to us only 
from traces within the mythical-epic literature from Ras Shamra. Whereas J. C. de 
Moor and others find in the myths of the weather god Ba’al-Hadad a description of the 
seasonal cycle with dry and rainy periods (“seasonal pattern”), and accordingly assert 
that one can glean a great deal of specific information concerning an autumnal festival 
as well, others are essentially more cautious.?! At issue are those texts attesting the 
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month expression r’s yn, “firstling of the wine.”?2 On the first day (new moon) of this 
month a grape offering is to take place, and on the thirteenth/fourteenth day a royal rit- 
ual at a consecrated site. According to de Moor, a location on the temple terrace was 
assigned to the king as the site for the presentation of the offering and for the purifica- 
tion rites; on this terrace, “four and four dwellings of cut-off foliage” were erected 
(‘r[b‘] rb" mtbt zmr).?> Although a comparison with the sukköt of the Israelites is invit- 
ing, it is at the same time hypothetical. 

c. Israelite Autumnal Festival in the Premonarchic Period. The OT tells us very 
little about the autumnal festival during the premonarchic period. Neh. 8:17 asserts 
that the Israelites who had returned from the Babylonian captivity celebrated a festi- 
val at the beginning of the seventh month, during which they also made booths 
(sukköt) and dwelt in them, something they “had not done since the days of Jeshua 
the son of Nun to this day” (cf. 2 K. 23:22; 2 Ch. 30:26; 35:18). This probably repre- 
sents an attempt to associate the Feast of Booths with the Israelite wilderness tradi- 
tion as well as to extricate it from the original agricultural, Canaanite autumnal festi- 
val.” 

Jgs. 9:26-29 does indeed attest this Canaanite background, relating that in Shechem 
the festival was celebrated at the sanctuary after the treading of the grapes and with 
communal eating and drinking. Jgs. 21:19-21 reveals that the Israelites soon appropri- 
ated the Canaanite gathering/treading festival and celebrated it as a “feast of Yahweh”; 
in Shiloh it was celebrated annually at the wine harvest with a dance of the young girls, 
i.e., as an autumnal festival. There is no mention of booths, though many of the partici- 
pants in the joyous autumnal festival may have dwelled in temporary harvest booths. It 
remains questionable whether the annual pilgrimage festival mentioned in 1 S. 1 has 
anything to do with the autumnal festival.’5 

d. /sraelite Autumnal Festival during the Monarchy. During the monarchy the au- 
tumnal festival was more closely associated with the Yahweh faith in conscious oppo- 
sition to the Canaanite Ba‘al autumnal festival (cf. Hos. 2:16-25[14-23]) and was insti- 
tutionalized as one of the three pilgrimage festivals (Ex. 34:18-26; 23:10-19).?° But 
especially under Solomon — prepared by David’s Zion politics — the autumnal festi- 
val at the Jerusalem temple was appropriated with the three-festival cycle and (as a 
continuation of the Shilonite tradition?) was turned into the main festival (1 K. 9:25). 
The farmers’ thanksgiving harvest festival bound to the agricultural rhythms became a 
royal festival with a religio-political perspective and with cosmic, in part pan-oriental, 
elements (1 K. 8:1-13,62-66). Pre-Deuteronomistic 1 K. 8:2 even sets the Solomonic 
temple consecration within the autumnal festival. The essential character of the regular 
celebration of this royally oriented autumnal festival at the Solomonic temple is 
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strongly disputed.?’ In view of 1 K. 8:1-13, however, several psalms (e.g., 24; 29; 47) 
can possibly be interpreted within the context of the autumnal festival (processional, 
theophany and global reign of Yahweh, petition for oracle/priestly torah, blessing, de- 
mand for purity, etc.). To be sure, in the period of the greater kingdom the autumnal 
festival clearly became not only the main festival as such but also a royal festival with 
a theological signature, i.e., with a confession to the national deity (Yahweh), repre- 
sented in his earthly king and elected people. After the division of the kingdom, Jero- 
boam I followed Solomon’s politics in employing the autumnal festival to strengthen 
his own kingship and turned it into a royal festival, albeit not as comprehensively as 
Solomon (1 K. 12:25-33). 

The Deuteronomic festival calendar (Dt. 16:1-15; vv. 16f. are probably secondary )?® 
uses the designation “Feast of Booths” (hag hassukköt, vv. 13,16). Scholars often inter- 
pret this as an expression directed against the Jerusalem autumnal festival and associated 
with the festival customs of local sanctuaries.?? This is more likely an expression that, 
while picking up on older calendars (esp. Ex. 34 and 23), seeks to equate the various local 
autumnal festivals and to define them as pilgrimage festivals, centralizing them then in 
the sanctuary chosen by Yahweh. In this process, the booth festival is assimilated to the 
Passover-Unleavened Bread paradigm (by being extended to seven days? v. 13), and the 
circle of participants is considerably expanded to include also those who are socially de- 
pendent and the needy,! and the element of festive joy is emphasized. Deuteronomy ev- 
erywhere associates the exhortation to joy with the Feasts of Weeks and Booths.!"! 
Above all, however, the three great, originally agricultural festivals are more closely as- 
sociated with the history of the people of God.!9 It is decisive for the two harvest festi- 
vals, however, that according to the Deuteronomic festival theory they are to be cele- 
brated explicitly / YHWH (vv. 10,15), but not lipné YHWH (cultic formula), and are thus 
to be distinguished from all other cultic acts.!® The instructions for a Torah reading dur- 
ing the Feast of Booths, instructions also preserved in the book of Deuteronomy (31:9- 
13) and conceived as Mosaic in origin, must be viewed as Deuteronomistic or even post- 
Deuteronomistic,!% and are presumably to be interpreted from the perspective of the 
postexilic association between the Feast of Booths—wilderness wanderings (Lev. 23:39- 
44) and the autumnal festival-Torah reading (Neh. 8:13-18). 

e. Israelite Feast of Booths during the Postexilic Period. In the exilic or more likely 
postexilic festival theory within the more recent strata of the draft constitution in Ezk. 
40—48,!°> the autumnal festival acquires its special role as “the feast” (hehäg, 45:25). 
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Now, however, the festival is disassociated from the harvest thematic and acquires an 
atoning function. The festival date is fixed on the fifteenth day of the seventh month (at 
the beginning of the year in the spring). 

This festival date is appropriated by H (Lev. 23:33-36; also yet in Nu. 29:12-38), 
where the autumnal festival is similarly extricated from the harvest theme (though not 
in the complementary section Lev. 23:39-44).!9° The seven-day festival first prescribed 
at the time of cultic centralization (Dt. 16) is maintained (so also Neh. 8; Nu. 29), 
though its expansion to an eighth day signals its preeminence (as yet in Neh. 8; Nu. 
29). The name “Feast of Booths” (hag hassukköt) is appropriated from Dt. 16. Cessa- 
tion of work is prescribed (so also Num. 29), and the character of a pilgrimage festival 
(hag) is underscored (Dt. 16; Nu. 29). In Lev. 23:33-36, however, the daily fire offer- 
ing now occupies the central position (cf. Nu. 29; Ezk. 45). The addendum (Lev. 
23:39-44) reintegrates the original harvest thematic into the priestly booth festival: 
“when you have gathered in the produce of the land” (v. 39),!97 and the element of fes- 
tive joy is emphasized (cf. Dt. 16; Neh. 8). A unique feature within the OT, however, is 
the interpretation here of the custom of foliage booths with reference to Yahweh's own 
salvific activity during the exodus, namely, that he had the Israelites dwell “in booths” 
(bassukkét); quite apart from the “tents” of other wilderness traditions, this apparently 
represents a reference to the divine legitimation of the priestly direction of the festi 
val, 108 

The prescriptions in Nu. 29:12-38 more clearly emphasize the atoning function of 
the sacrifices belonging to this festival; the number of offerings is more significant 
than that of the other primary festivals. 

Probably somewhat contemporaneous with P, the Chronicler’s history deals with 
the Feast of Booths with approximately the same presuppositions. Neh. 8:13-18, like 
Lev. 23, emphasizes the element of festive joy, the seven days the community is to- 
gether, the concluding assembly on the eighth day, and so on. New elements include 
the zealous attentiveness to the instructions of God associated with the festival (v. 16; 
see the discussion above concerning Dt. 31:10) and the use of branches of olive, pine 
(LXX: cypress), myrtle, palm, and of leafy branches (LXX: wild pine branches), all 
brought in from the hills, to make the booths, “each on his roof, and in his courts” 
(Neh. 8:16), implying a prescribed, general dwelling in the sukkä. No particular sym- 
bolism is attributed to the requirement of specific branches from the Judean hill coun- 
try. The reference to “the days of Jeshua” is unique.!® Ezr. 3:4 and 2 Ch. 8:13 retro- 
spectively allude to this association of the postexilic booth festival with the older 
traditions; the Jews returning from exile were concerned with keeping the prescribed 
festivals, even before the rebuilding of the temple (Ezr. 3:4).!!° From the consecration 
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of the first temple onward, King Solomon already sacrificed at the Feast of Booths ac- 
cording to the Mosaic law (2 Ch. 8:13). 

Among the OT texts of the later period, only Zec. 14:16-21 expressly mentions the 
Feast of Booths (after 333? cf. somewhat earlier Isa. 66:18-24; Hag. 2:1-9), though it 
does not include any instructions for the external disposition of the festival. Whereas 
Lev. 23:42 excludes non-Israelites from the festival, Zec. 14 prophetically anticipates 
an annual pilgrimage of the nations to Jerusalem for the Feast of Booths: “Every one 
that survives of all the nations that have come against Jerusalem shall go up year after 
year to worship the King, Yahweh of hosts, and to keep the feast of booths” (w*/ahog 
et-hag hassukköt, v. 16). Here the Feast of Booths becomes a universal affair (con- 
cerning the motif of a pilgrimage of the nations, cf. Isa. 66:18-22; further also Isa. 2:3- 
4: 60; Mic. 4:1; Hag. 2:1-9); under the threat of harsh punishment, all the nations are to 
come to Jerusalem, albeit not to deal with general religious and political matters within 
the framework of the autumnal festival (cf. Jgs. 9:26-29; 1 K. 8:1-13; 2 K. 23:1-3), but 
rather to pay homage to the king, Yahweh, the world ruler. This text reveals that an ele- 
ment of competition existed at this time between the diaspora cultic sites and the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, and that certain Jerusalem circles wanted to turn this voluntary pil- 
grimage of the nations into an imposed tribute obligation.!!! 

During the Hellenistic-Roman period the Feast of Booths preserved its older, pre- 
dominant position in the festival calendar; it was “the most holy and greatest festival 
among the Hebrews”!!2 (cf. 2 Mc. 10:1-8). The original fertility thematic also reas- 
serted itself (libations on the altar, processional around the altar, waving of the festival 
bouquet, erection and beating of the willow on the seventh day, etc.).!!3 The NT also 
attests the significance of the festival in ancient Judaism.!!* The rabbinic regulations 
and discussions concerning the Feast of Booths are concentrated above all in the great 
halakic works of tradition in the tractate Sukka (Seder Mo’ed).!!5 


V. *m*sukä, *säk, *sök, and sokék. The remaining derivatives of the root skk play 
no theologically significant role in the OT. 

The hapax legomenon *m“sukä (Ezk. 28:13) functions apparently in the manner of a 
keyword anticipating the ensuing k*rüb hassökek (vv. 14,16);!!6 “the shielding/cover- 
ing (hassökek)” cherub — the king of Tyre — was himself a miraculously “covered” 
one: “Every precious stone was your garment/covering.”!!’ 

The term *sak is also a hapax legomenon in the OT (Ps. 42:5[4]). In light of the par. 
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bêt "“löhim, this is either to be vocalized as sök or otherwise viewed as an equivalent 
(cf. LXX, Sinaiticus). The accompanying ‘eddaddém (“I led in procession”) is more 
probably to be read as the divine predicate ‘addir (cf. the LXX).!!3 In this (preexilic?) 
prayer the singer is thus recalling how he once “entered the booth of Yahweh,” i.e., into 
the temple (cf. 5:12[11]; 27:5; 31:21[20]; 91:4),!!9 

The noun *sök is semantically and functionally related to sukkd. It refers to the nat- 
ural “canopy” or “thicket” that serves as the lion’s lair (cf. sukkä in Job 38:40). The 
(postexilic?) hymn and petition Pss. 9-10 says that the wicked “lurks in secret like a 
lion in his thicket” (10:9); and a postexilic interpretation of Jer. 25:34-37 is presumably 
describing Nebuchadnezzar as a lion that has left his thicket and is now devastating the 
Judean countryside (v. 38 according to W. Rudolph;!?° according to the MT the lion is 
Yahweh himself!). Otherwise, this noun refers to the Jerusalem sanctuary as Yahweh’s 
“tabernacle,” whereby “ancient sanctuary traditions of Israel’s premonarchy period are 
transferred to the sanctuary founded by David”!?! (cf. sukkä in Ps. 27:5). Thus the Zion 
hymn Ps. 76 reads: “His tabernacle (sukkö) has been established in Salem, his dwelling 
place (m“'önätö) in Zion” (v. 3[2]). The same notion is found in Lam. 2, imitating a 
dirge (if one follows the many mss. that read sukkö instead of MT sukkö): Yahweh “has 
destroyed his booth like a garden [LXX: like a vine]” (v. 6).!?2 

The hapax legomenon sdkék occurs in Nah. 2:6(5).!' The enemy assault is de- 
scribed: “They hasten to the wall, the mantelet (hassökek) is set up”!*4 (cf. hassökek 
with a different meaning in Ezk. 28:14,16). 


VI. LXX. The LXX usually understands the verb skk to mean “cover,” “over- 
shadow,” etc., though its renderings can vary widely (e.g., dia-/epi-/sy-/skidzein; dia-/ 
epi-/skepdzein; perikalyptein; kataskenoün). The noun sukkä is rendered 26 times with 
skéné (otherwise, e.g., with skénopégia/eia; skéndma); *sök is rendered, e.g., with 
skéné and katdlyma. 


VII. Qumran. In Qumran the festival ordinance of Lev. 23 and Nu. 29, authorita- 
tive also for the postexilic community, was maintained. This emerges from a festival 
calendar published by J. T. Milik.!25 This calendar, representing a pure solar calendar 
of 364 days (like Jubilees; 1 Enoch), stipulates a weekday for each festival. On 
Wednesday, the fifteenth day of the seventh month, the cycle of festivals is concluded 
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with the Feast of Booths. That this is mentioned as the last festival indicates that the 
year commenced in the spring (with Passover as the first festival; cf. Ex. 12:2). Both 
the date and the name of the booth festival (hg hskwt) are the same as in Lev. 23:34. 
The calendar says nothing about the actual celebration of this festival in the Qumran 
community, though the Temple Scroll does provide regulations for the Feast of Booths 
(11QT 27:10-29, 2/3; cf. 11:13; 42:10ff.; 44:6ff.).!-° In comparison with Lev. 23:33- 
36, Nu. 29:12-38, and Ezk. 45:25, these texts do not contain anything new except for 
the Temple Scroll’s characteristic preference for the sin offering over the burnt offer- 
ing. !27 
The interpretation of sikküt (Am. 5:26) in CD 7:14-17 is of interest from an 
exegetical perspective. The context involves those who held fast and escaped to the 
land of the north (i.e., into the area of Damascus), with a reference to Am. 5:26f., “I 
will exile Sikkuth, your king, and Kiyyun, your statue, beyond the tents of Damascus”; 
and Am. 9:11, “the books of the law are the booth of the king (swkt hmlk), as (the 
prophet) said: and I will raise up the booth of David that is fallen. The king is the con- 
gregation.” Here “Sikkuth” becomes “booth” (sukkä), and “king” (melek) becomes 
“congregation” (gähäl). The background to this exegesis is found in the OT association 
between the (Feast of) Booth(s) and the wilderness/Sinai tradition.!23 “With the help of 
Am. 9:11, the exile of the Torah (and of the congregation) is interpreted as a raising up 
of the law. The congregation receives . . . messianic features. It understands its exile as 
a salvific exile, and the Torah as the space granted to it for its existence during this ex- 
ile.”!29 The citation from Am. 9:11 also occurs in 4QFlor 1:12f., which is interpreted 
eschatologically/messianically with reference to the interpreter of the law who will ap- 
pear in Zion at the end of days: “This is the booth of David that is fallen, which will 
stand in order to deliver Israel.” Finally, in the sabbath regulations in CD 11:8f. we 
read that if on the sabbath a person “is in a booth (bswkh), let him neither take anything 
out nor bring anything in.” 
Kronholm 
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Contents: I. Etymology, Extrabiblical Occurrences. II. 1. Biblical Occurrences; 2. LXX. 
MI. Meaning. IV. Qumran. 


I. Etymology, Extrabiblical Occurrences. The root sk/ is attested in pre-OT texts 
only in Akkadian as the adj. saklu, “simpleminded, dull, foolish,” a term that according 
to the evidence of several kudurrus is applied to a person whose intellectual shortcom- 
ings preclude any correct estimation of his own actions and their consequences.! This 
corresponds in Hebrew to > 703 ksl? and skl. Based on the Akkadian sequence of con- 
sonants, one should not assume a metathetical formation of skl from ksl.? F. Delitzsch 
postulates a verb säkal, “which signifies ‘to twist together, . . .’ and is referred partly to 
a complication and partly to a confusion of ideas.”* This might be indicated by the 
Arabic verb he adduces, Sakela, “hobble, be dubious,” which can also be associated 
with ski II, “lay crosswise.» 

Since KTU 3.1.38 is to be read as skn instead of skl,® and the only Aramaic occur- 
rence in Ahigar 147 is usually not translated as “be foolish,”’ but rather in the sense of 
the Hebrew root ski I, “have understanding, insight,” the only reference remaining is 
that to the appropriation of skl into Jewish Aramaic, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Mandaic, where the verb has the meaning “act foolishly, sin,” and except in 
Mandaic? coincides graphically with ski I. 


II. 1. Biblical Occurrences. Of the 23 occurrences of the root skl in the OT, 8 in- 
volve the verb (niphal 4 times; piel and hiphil twice each), distributed in 1-2 Samuel (4 
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times), 1-2 Chronicles (twice), Gen. 31:28, and Isa. 44:25 (skl = skl).!’ The adj. säkal 
(7 occurrences) as well as the subst. siklût (7 occurrences; Eccl. 1:17: siklür = siklär)!! 
are favorite words of Ecclesiastes, and with the exception of 2 occurrences of säkal in 
Jeremiah occur only there. Some scholars conjecture sk/ = skl piel in Job 12:17.!* Out- 
side the Hebrew canon, the adjective occurs in Sir. 51:23. 


2. LXX. The LXX translates the verb inconsistently with mataidomai, mörainö,'? 
diaskedö, agnoéo, and aphrönös (prättö). The adjective and noun are usually rendered 
with dphron or aphrosyné, excepting Jer. 5:21 (mörös), Eccl. 7:17 (sklerös), and 7:25 
(skléria). 


Ill. Meaning. 

l. Verb. The semantic content of the verb can be grouped according to the three 
stems. The piel sikké/ aims at the disqualification of that which human ratio produces, 
as shown clearly by its association with the objects ‘@sä (2 S. 15:31) and da‘at (Isa. 
44:25, par. with @sd in v. 26). Hence in 2 S. 15:31 David petitions Yahweh to “turn the 
counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness.” It is disputed whether the verse is redactional 
and is intended to disdain Ahithophel’s first counsel (16:21ff.) as being contrary to the 
ancient Israelite ethos and hence “foolish” in an “essentially if not exclusively reli- 
gious and moral sense,”!+ or whether 15:31 belongs to the older basic stratum and rep- 
resents a request for an “inappropriate” plan that is fulfilled in 17:14a with the accep- 
tance of the better (röb) plan of Hushai.!> A translation of sk/ in 15:31 with “frustrate” 
is to be rejected, since sikkél refers to the quality rather than to the realization of such 
counsel.!© This is confirmed by Isa. 44:25, where Yahweh relates that he makes “fool- 
ish” the knowledge of the wise, thus causing their counsel to be “useless as far as ap- 
propriate behavior is concerned.””!’ 

The hiphil hiskil characterizes as a faulty decision any concrete act that itself ac- 
quires the character of culpability in view of the consequences for those affected, con- 
sequences of which the “perpetrator” is not yet aware at the moment of such action.!® 
In Gen. 31:28 (E), Laban can accuse Jacob of having acted “foolishly” (‘atta hiskaltä 


10. Cf. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja, part 1, 40,1-45,7. BK XI/1 (1978), 454; HAL, Il, 754. 

11. Cf. BHS; A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK X1X (1978), 41; a different reading is found in the LXX: 
epistémé; K. Galling, Der Prediger. HAT XVIII (21969), 87; Eccl. 10:13 according to BHK. 

12. E.g., G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 237; a different view is taken by F. 
Horst, Die zwölf kleinen Propheten. BK XIV (31964), 180. 

13. On 2 S. 24:10 see G. Bertram, “uwpög «rA.,” TDNT, IV, 835. 

14. See F. Langlamet, “Absalom et les concubines de son père: recherches sur II Sam., XVI, 
21-22,” RB 84 (1977) 161-209, esp. 195f., E. Wiirthwein, “Die Erzählung von der Thronfolge 
Davids — theologische oder politische Geschichtsschreibung?” ThS 115 (1974) 37ff. 

15. Cf., e.g., J. Kegler, Politisches Geschehen und theologisches Verstehen (Stuttgart, 1977), 
179f.; Roth, 72; Langlamet, RB 84 (1977) 185 n. 69. 

16. Contra HAL, Il, 754. 

17. Elliger, Deuterojesaja, 469. 

18. H. J. Stoebe, Das 1. Buch Samuelis. KAT VIIV1 (1973), 465. 
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“g6)!9 because through his flight Jacob has slighted the usual customs of farewell (cf. 
Gen. 32:1[Eng. 31:55]). C. Mabee identifies Jacob’s omission in the fact that he did not 
officially allow Laban to transfer to him authority over the latter’s daughters.*° In 1 S. 
26:21 Saul acknowledges that his persecution of David was a faulty decision, but at the 
same time excuses it as a result of human error.?! 

The niphal niskal, unattested in preexilic texts, emphasizes through its reflexive as- 
pect the element of excessive confidence in oneself and in the correctness of one’s own 
decisions as the root of foolish behavior. It is used in connection with the prophetic re- 
proach of a king who has acted willfully and against the will of Yahweh (1 S. 13:13 
DtrN), or who trusts more in human allies than in God (2 Ch. 16:9); by taking the cen- 
sus, David has incurred guilt (w6n) and “acted very foolishly” (2 S. 24:10 DtrP = 
I Ch. 21:8).22 The folly of the various faulty decisions is always that at the moment of 
decision, the person (here always the king) is not aware that he is deciding against 
Yahweh, and thus does not anticipate the consequences of his actions, namely, 
Yahweh’s chastisement. This folly is all the more grievous because this chastisement is 
never directed at the king himself. Rather, he must accept responsibility for a disaster 
that ultimately overtakes the innocent. Hence niskal oscillates between “act foolishly” 
and “sin.” 


2. Adjective and Noun. Jer. 5:21-25 emphasizes the willful aspect of such decisions 
against God much more strongly. Here the adj. säkal is applied to the people, who de- 
spite the evidence of God in creation nonetheless look past God (v. 21) and are appar- 
ently unaware of the chastising consequences of their denial (cf. v. 25). Jer. 4:22 
equates folly (säkal, par. > YW “wil, antonym — 7°23 bin, niphal) and an incapacity 
for the good, a disposition emerging from inadequate knowledge of God. 

Eccl. 7:17 similarly juxtaposes rs“ and hdyd säkal (cf. also siklüt in Eccl. 7:25), 
commensurate with the ancient wisdom teaching according to which a person who 
does not hold to the law will die prematurely. Further, siklüt, “ignorance,” is contrasted 
with hokmä as that particular knowledge and ability which can be turned into techno- 
logical advantage or personal power, and that particular training which confers social 
status (cf. Eccl. 1:17; 2:3,12f.; also 2:19).2* The threefold parallel between siklär and 
hélélét* is striking, and even occurs again in 10:13. In this chapter Ecclesiastes uses 
the substantive (vv. 1,13) and adjective (vv. 3,14) in condemning human stupidity lack- 
ing in any rational basis and self-understanding, stupidity that simply prattles on 
thoughtlessly. To the extent that education was a prerogative of the wealthy during the 


19. On this construction see JM, II, §124n n. 1; Synt., 93k. 

20. “Jacob and Laban: The Structure of Judicial Proceedings (Genesis xxxi 25-42),” VT 30 
(1980) 192-207. 

21. On Sgh cf. G. Quell, “Gpaptavw,” TDNT, I, 274f.; > MAW saga. 

22. For a discussion of the census, cf. W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT XXI (1955), 143f. 

23. > 310 ôb, V, 309f. 

24. Cf. N. Lohfink, Kohelet. NEB (1980), 24. 

25. > 7% All, II, 411-13. 
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time of Ecclesiastes, he is able to contrast the stupid and uneducated (10:6, sekel, refer- 
ring the abstract through the concrete) with the rich (‘@$ir).2° These texts do not support 
the assertion that the root sk/ here and in the other passages in Ecclesiastes refers to av- 
arice and a striving for power.?’ 

A lack of wisdom in the sense of a knowledge of life characterizes the s“kälim 
(apaideutoi) in Sir. 51:23, whom the wisdom teacher advises to attend the house of in- 
struction. 


IV. Qumran. The Qumran literature once attests the noun siklät (1QS 7:14): “Who- 
ever has guffawed foolishly shall do penance for thirty days.” The noun (Aram.) skl, 
“fool,” occurs in 11QtgJob 5:2. 


Fleischer 


26. See Lohfink, Kohelet, 75; M. Dahood, “The Phoenician Background of Qoheleth,” Bibl 
47 (1966) 278; > WY ‘G¥ar. 
27. Contra Mandry, 83f. 
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I. Etymology. Outside Hebrew, the root s/h occurs in Arabic as s/h in the sense of 
“strip off,” in Syrian Arabic in the meaning “impose a ransom,” and in Middle Hebrew, 
Jewish Aramaic, and Samaritan as “pardon.” Akk. salahu(m) probably represents the 
original, concrete meaning of the verb: “asperse, sprinkle,” mentioning water and oil 
as well as urine and tears as the means of aspersion.! Objects can also include cultic 
utensils. Differently than in Hebrew, the root s/h is used in Akkadian especially in non- 
religious contexts.? 

Ugarit attests the expression slh np§ within a ritual text in which J. Gray finds evi- 
dence of “the Canaanite counterpart to the Hebrew Day of Atonement,” and accord- 
ingly translates “forgiveness of the soul.” The uncertain context, however, precludes 
any unequivocal understanding of this expression.* Thus both C. H. Gordon, who re- 
fers to the Akkadian, and Gray, who refers to Arab. slh, suggest other translation possi- 
bilities with “asperse, sprinkle” or “unclothe,” “come to an end.” 

The root z/h, probably deriving also from s/h, similarly occurs in the sense of “as- 
perse, sprinkle,” in Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, and Mandaic, as well as 
in Ethiopic as zalha with the meaning “draw [e.g., water; haurire, exhaurire].”® 


II. OT Usage. In the OT the root s/h occurs with the meaning “forgiveness of sin” 
(often in connection with > YW) ps and > NON ht’) 46 times as a verb, 33 of those in 
the qal and 13 in the niphal, once as the verbal adj. salläh (Ps. 86:5), and 3 times as the 
subst. s“liha (Neh. 9:17; Ps. 130:4; Dni. 9:9). Almost all these occurrences can be 
dated to the exilic-postexilic period. It is striking that there is no evidence of secular 
use. Rather, the one who grants slh is consistently Yahweh, and slh is not used in refer- 
ence to forgiveness among human beings. The evidence for this root can be summa- 
rized according to the following main areas of use: denial of forgiveness, granting of 
forgiveness, Yahweh's willingness to forgive, plea for forgiveness. 

1. Denial of Forgiveness. The root slh is used only rarely within the OT in connec- 
tion with the denial of forgiveness (Dt. 29:19[Eng. v. 20]; 2 K. 24:4; Jer. 5:7; Lam. 3:42 
— all [early] exilic texts). Dt. 29:19(20), which like Dt. 29 as a whole derives from a 
context of “early theological examination of Israel’s guilt in correspondence with 


deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 26-45. WMANT 52 (1981), 26; H. Thyen, Studien 
zur Siindenvergebung. FRLANT 96 (1970); F. E. Wilms, “Du bist ein Gott voller Vergebung 
(Neh 9,17): Gedanken über Sühne und Versöhnung im AT,” LebZeug 30 (1975) 5-21; for further 
bibliog. see TWNT, X/2, 996-97; > 33 kipper. 
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Yahweh’s pardoning,”’ rejects forgiveness (as does also Jer. 5:7) whenever the guilt 
consists in having followed foreign gods. Similarly, neither does Lam. 3:42 counte- 
nance forgiveness, since the people have fallen away from Yahweh. According to 2 K. 
24:4, Yahweh denies forgiveness because the blood of innocent people has been shed 
through Manasseh. Both Dt. 29:19(20) and 2 K. 24:4 not only confirm that forgiveness 
is not granted but also emphasize that Yahweh does not have the will to slh (lö’+ 'äbä). 


2. Granting of Forgiveness. The granting of forgiveness is found especially in cultic 
texts. One such focal point includes the prescriptions for sin and guilt offerings in Lev. 
4 and 5 (4:20,26,31,35; 5:10,13,16,18,26[6:7]). Except for 5:26(6:7), this always in- 
volves the forgiveness of sins committed inadvertently and unconsciously, of which 
the culpable person becomes aware only later. Lev. 4:20 assures the forgiveness of the 
entire congregation of Israel for some indeterminate guilt following a completed sacri- 
ficial rite, while the following passages involve individuals. Lev. 4:26 grants s/h to the 
prince for unconscious transgression against a commandment of Yahweh, and vv. 
31,35 refer to an undetermined member of the people, again in view of a transgression 
against a divine commandment not qualified more specifically. 

Lev. 5:1ff. regulates the possibility of atonement for an error consisting in one of the 
people failing to report an overheard curse, touching something unclean, or uttering a 
rash oath. V. 16 assures forgiveness, following the appropriate atonement rite, to the 
person who inadvertently transgresses regarding objects consecrated to Yahweh, and 
v. 18 once more addresses in a general fashion the question of forgiveness for the per- 
son who has inadvertently transgressed against one of Yahweh’s commandments. Ac- 
cording to vv. 20-26(6:1-7), forgiveness is also possible for the person who trans- 
gresses with regard to another’s property, providing the corresponding atonement rite 
is carried out by the priest. Lev. 19:20-22 regulates the case of a man who lies with a 
female slave who has not yet been freed. He, too, is forgiven following the perfor- 
mance of the atonement rite. 

Nu. 15:22ff. offers the possibility of forgiveness after a corresponding rite if one of 
the offerings mentioned in vv. Iff. is inadvertently omitted. This forgiveness is granted 
to the entire congregation as well as to the sojourner within it (vv. 25f.), though it also 
applies to the individual who inadvertently sins (v. 28).° 

The feature common to all these texts is that the requisite atonement rite is per- 
formed by the priest, whereby the verb — "83 kpr variously plays a role.? Each indi- 
vidual case concludes with the formula w£nislah lô or lahem. That is, s/h is used in the 
niphal, so that no direct subject is specified for the verb. Based on the use of this root 
elsewhere, however, one may conclude that here, too, the subject of this forgiveness is 
Yahweh. In this connection the priest possibly functions to grant this forgiveness in the 


7. Following L. Perlitt, Bundestheologie im AT. WMANT 36 (1969), 23. 
8. On the relationship betwen Nu. 15:22ff. and Lev. 4, cf. D. Kellermann, “Bemerkungen 
zum Sündopfergesetz in Num 15,22ff.,” Wort und Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. AOAT 18 (1973), 
107-13. 
9. Cf. Janowski. 
| 
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form of a declarative formula, though this formula cannot be directly reconstructed 
here. The formula actually occurring in the individual passages does not itself exhibit 
any declarative features.!° 

Nu. 30:6,9,13(5,8,12), the only passages representing “casuistically formulated sa- 
cral law,”!! also point in a direction similar to that of the previous texts. Each involves 
a woman’s failure to keep a vow.!? In contradistinction to the previous passages, how- 
ever, this vow is consciously broken. Yahweh will, however, yet grant forgiveness if 
the reason was actually her father’s opposition (v. 6[5]) or her husband’s objection 
(v. 9[8]), or if the latter nullifies the vow (v. 13[12]). Hence in the final analysis the 
woman's guilt does ultimately become unintentional. An atonement rite is not required 
in these cases. 

Apart from these passages within the context of the Priestly source, such granting of 
forgiveness is found in a higher concentration in the book of Jeremiah (Jer. 5:1; 31:34; 
33:8; 36:3; 50:20). These passages focus on the people itself, with the exception of Jer. 
33:8, though even there a collective is again addressed, namely, Jerusalem. A recollec- 
tion of Gen. 18:22ff. is found in Jer. 5:1, probably an authentic Jeremianic verse ac- 
cording to which Yahweh is prepared to forgive (‘es/ah) the community/Judah if a per- 
son can be found who does justice.!3 Hence one discerns a fundamental willingness on 
Yahweh's part to grant forgiveness, even though the possibility of its realization is not 
necessarily given (v. 7). On the basis of the experience of the exile, the Deuter- 
onomistic text Jer. 31:31ff. presents forgiveness as the basis of the new relationship 
with God.'* When Yahweh makes the new covenant with Israel, knowledge of Yahweh 
will stand in the foreground because he will forgive their guilt and no longer remember 
their sins ( eslah la“wönäm ûl hattā tam 16° ‘ezkor-’6d). As a result of this forgiveness, 
then, the guilt now separating the people from Yahweh no longer plays a role; rather, a 
new relationship is possible without any consideration of guilt. 

A similar promise of forgiveness is found in the post-Deuteronomistic chapter Jer. 
33.15 Yahweh will turn the fate of Israel and Judah, cleanse them of their guilt, and for- 
give their sin (wsälahti, 33:8). “The forgiveness of guilt is the presupposition for the 
granting of salvation.” !© Yet another Deuteronomistic passage, Jer. 36:3, expresses the 
hope that Judah will turn from its evil path so that Yahweh can forgive it (w“sälahti). 
Jer. 50:20 picks up 31:31-34 with the assurance that after the fall of Babylon, the iniq- 
uity of Israel and Judah will be sought in vain, because Yahweh will forgive ('eslah) 
those whom he leaves as a remnant. That is, forgiveness is understood here clearly in 
the sense of an extinguishing or elimination of guilt, so that “Israel’s future would be 


10. Cf. Göbel, 24, however, who postulates a declarative formula here as well as a connection 
with the notion of ex opere operato. 

11. Göbel, 24. 

12. > ITI nddar (IX, 242-55). 

13. W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), 120. 

14. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 26-45, 26; Böhmer, 74ff. 

15. Thiel, Jeremia 26-45, 37. 

16. J. Schreiner, Jeremia II, 25,15-52,34. NEB 9 (1984), 197. 
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one of perfect harmony with God, when never again would rebellion and sin separate 
her from him.”!? 

According to Nu. 14:20, forgiveness does not preclude punishment. As a result of 
Moses’ intercession, Yahweh will indeed forgive the people for their apostasy but will 
not suspend punishment (vv. 21ff.), though the text does not indicate wherein this for- 
giveness will become visible. This is not the case in the Chronicler’s version of 
Yahweh's response to the temple consecration under Solomon (2 Ch. 7:12ff.), in which 
forgiveness is granted under the condition of repentance (v. 14 — with no parallel in 
1 K. 9:2-9). After they turn from their evil ways, Yahweh will forgive the people 
(eslah) and heal their land. According to this view, forgiveness manifests itself in con- 
crete acts, in this case in the reestablishment of the previously devastated land. 


3. Yahweh's Willingness to Forgive. Yahweh’s willingness to forgive is more prominent 
in prayer texts. Hence in his great petitionary prayer (Neh. 9), Nehemiah recalls the experi- 
ence of Yahweh in history and reminds Yahweh (v. 17) how despite constant apostasy he 
did not completely give up on Israel: “For you are a God of forgiveness” (w attä “*léah 
s“Iihöt). The term s“lihöt represents the sum of all these positive experiences. “Thus it re- 
fers to Yahweh’s ever renewed love for his people — grounded in his innermost being,”’!® 
The prayer in Dnl. 9 similarly recalls Yahweh's forgiveness, again with the pl. subst. s“/ihét 
in v. 9. Yahweh’s forgiveness is contrasted with the people’s apostasy, and then v. 19 refers 
once again, through its plea s“lähä, to Yahweh’s willingness to forgive. Here, too, reference 
to slh is associated with suspension of guilt and the resulting distress. 

While Ps. 25:11 implores forgiveness, 86:5; 103:3; and 130:4 focus more on ad- 
dressing forgiveness as a characteristic feature of Yahweh. Although Ps. 86 (like Neh. 
9 and Dnl. 9) is also ultimately concerned with an improvement in the present circum- 
stances of the petitioner (or of the people in Neh. 9 and Dnl. 9), there is no direct plea 
for forgiveness. Rather, Yahweh is again reminded that he is a good and forgiving 
(salläh) God. The grammatical construction of the gattäl verbal adjective, a form oc- 
curring only in this passage, underscores “that here a divine attribute is being de- 
scribed, not merely a mode of action.”!? The enduring aspect of this forgiving element 
in God’s personality is being emphasized. 

Among those particular beneficent deeds for which Yahweh is to be extolled, the 
hymn Ps. 103 also mentions his forgiveness of sins. Within the framework of hymnic 
participial style, slh occurs as the ptcp. hassdléah next to the ptcp. hdrdpeé’. Forgive- 
ness and healing are juxtaposed in parallelismus membrorum such that forgiveness 
must be interpreted in the sense of healing.?° So again, forgiveness expresses itself in a 
concrete event of change toward a positive future.*! 


17. E. W. Nicholson, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah Chapters 1-25. CBC (1973), 209. 
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20. Cf. in this connection also N. Lohfink, “Ich bin Jahwe, dein Arzt (Ex. 15,26),” Ich will 
euer Gott werden: Beispiele biblischen Redens von Gott. SBS 100 (1981), 11-73. 
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In Ps. 130:4, within a lament, this recollection of Yahweh’s forgiveness manifests it- 
self in a fashion similar to that in Ps. 86. Although the petitioner knows that everyone is 
inadequate before God in view of human guilt, he also knows of the forgiveness (s“lihä) 
that is inherent in God (‘imm*ka) and leads to the fear of God. This makes clear that s*/iha 
is not an entity to which one has a claim but rather a gift from God’s free will. 

Apart from prayer texts, such reference to Yahweh’s willingness to forgive is also 
found in Isa. 55:7, where again, forgiveness is associated with repentance. The call to 
repentance and the hope in Yahweh’s compassion are grounded in Yahweh's abundant 
forgiveness (ki-yarbeh lislöah). As in Jer. 31:31ff., this involves an association of for- 
giveness and a new covenant (according to Isa. 55:3 as b®rit ‘6lam), with Isa. 55 think- 
ing of the Davidic covenant, and Jer. 31 of a heightened Sinai covenant. After the expe- 
riences of the exile as punishment, however, this sort of new relationship with God is 
conceivable only if Yahweh first forgives the people’s apostasy. 


4. Plea for Forgiveness. One further area in which s/h is used is actually a continua- 
tion of the previous one, though with a direct plea for forgiveness. According to Ex. 
34:9, after receiving the two tablets of the law Moses asks Yahweh to forgive 
(w©sdlahta) the people’s guilt and to make the people his own possession. This pas- 
sage, whose literary-critical elements cannot be clearly classified, stands in the con- 
text of covenant, as does Jer. 31:31ff. Here brit and slh are associated such that it 
seems as if s/h represents the prolepsis for b*rit. Nu. 14:19 similarly contains a plea 
Moses issues for forgiveness of the people in view of their lack of trust during the wil- 
derness wanderings. Yahweh is petitioned to forgive (s“lah-nd’), just as he has already 
forgiven since Egypt (here together with > NWI ndsa’). Yahweh hears and answers 
this petition (v. 20). The prophetic intercession as well as the assurance of its fulfill- 
ment stands within the framework of a Deuteronomistic insertion whose plea for for- 
giveness and thus for sparing the people draws attention to God’s honor, which should 
be preserved (vv. 15f.).3 The basis rendering such forgiveness possible is the divine 
hesed (vv. 18f.; cf. Ex. 34:6f.). The actualization of this forgiveness is not viewed in 
any suspension of specific punishments, but rather primarily in the preservation of the 
relationship between Yahweh and his people.”4 

Similarly, Amos’s intercession and plea for forgiveness in view of his vision of the 
locust attack (Am. 7:1-3, s“lah-nä’) are granted. The immediate context, to be sure, 
does not mention guilt as such, prompting C. Göbel to conclude that s/h here is not be- 
ing applied to sin.” But the broader context of the book of Amos suggests that the at- 
tack of locusts in this vision is to be understood as anticipated punishment for guilt, 
guilt for whose forgiveness Amos now petitions and is granted; as a result of Yahweh’s 
own words, this swarm of locusts, which exists only in the vision, does not become a 


22. According to M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 260f., the passage is secondary; 
according to B. Baentsch, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri. HKAT 1/2 (1903), 282, it is part of Re. 

23. Thiel, Jeremia 26-45, 26; Göbel, 23. 

24. Cf. Sakenfeld, 327. 

25. Pp. 21f. 
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reality. On the basis of the energetic hdl in Am. 7:5, G. Bartczek concludes that Amos’s 
plea in 7:2 comes “extremely close to being a demand for one’s right to forgiveness.”2® 
Although the amplification nã’ does indeed lend emphasis to the prophet’s plea, an ac- 
tual demand for forgiveness can be derived neither from this element nor from the hdl 
in the following vision. 

The petitioner in Ps. 25 appeals to Yahweh's name and thus to his honor when he 
asks Yahweh to forgive his great guilt (v. 11). L. Ruppert’s analysis of the structure of 
this psalm clearly demonstrates that v. 11 constitutes the center of this prayer, and that 
the forgiveness of sin thus becomes the content of the petitioner’s hope.*’ Although the 
concrete actualization of this forgiveness is not specified more clearly, it conceivably 
consists in enabling the petitioner to walk in the ways of Yahweh (vv. 4,5,12). 

The plea for forgiveness occurs with a certain concentration in the Deuteronomistic 
section of Solomon’s prayer at the temple dedication in 1 K. 8 (vv. 30,34,36,39,50) 
with the parallels in 2 Ch. 6 (vv. 21,25,27,30,39).28 1 K. 8:30 already petitions before- 
hand for forgiveness (w“sälahtä) in consideration of those who will come to the temple 
to entreat Yahweh in view of their own guilt. Vv. 34,36,39 then add the plea for for- 
giveness — a plea similarly presented beforehand — to various possible concrete cases 
of punishment resulting from incurred guilt (similarly w“sälahtä); in this context v. 39 
also addresses the problem of the relationship between forgiveness and individual re- 
quital,2? though without any resolution. V. 36aß is to be viewed as an addendum, since 
the motive it presents for forgiveness disrupts the connection with v. 36b and also sub- 
stantively does not fit the context." In view of the contemporary situation, vv. 46ff. 
then address the possibility that the people sin against Yahweh and as punishment are 
deported by foreigners. If in such a situation they yet turn back to Yahweh, the petition 
asks that he might hear the supplication of the people and forgive them (w*sdlahta, 
v. 50). The function of these frequent proleptic references to forgiveness is probably 
the opening up of a positive future in view of the people’s own distressful and guilt- 
ridden past.?! 

At the conclusion of this discussion of individual passages is a text distinguishing 
itself from all others insofar as it asks for the forgiveness of a non-Israelite. According 
to 2 K. 5:18, the Syrian Naaman asks Yahweh — again, proleptically — for forgive- 
ness (yislah YHWH) for a transgression that will be repeated consistently when he re- 
turns home, and even more, a transgression consisting of Naaman bowing before a for- 
eign deity in the service of his master. G. Hentschel sees in this plea the addendum of a 
postexilic redactor: “Naaman is wrestling now with a problem experienced by later 
proselytes: How can the confession to monotheism be reconciled with the professional 


26. Prophetie und Vermittlung. EH 23, Theologie 120 (1980), 129. 

27. “Psalm 25 und die Grenze kultorientierter Psalmenexegese,” ZAW 84 (1972) 576-82. 

28. Cf. G. Braulik, “Spuren einer Neubearbeitung des dtr Geschichtswerkes in 1 Kön 8,52- 
53,59-60,” Bibl 52 (1971) 20-33. 

29. M. Noth, Könige 1—16. BK LX/1 (1968), 186. 

30. Ibid., 187. 

31. Cf. Göbel, 23; and Braulik. 
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obligations of a high state official?’”3* Although the granting of this petition does not 
occur expressis verbis, a tentative assent can be gleaned indirectly from Elısha’s an- 
swer, so that not only the petition itself is unique within the OT but also the answer as 
regards the worship of foreign deities. 


III. Sirach and Qumran. The root slh occurs 3 times in Sirach (5:5,6; 16:11). Both 
5:5 and 6 warn against the notion that forgiveness is possible without repentance or 
that sin is automatically forgiven (s“lihä, v. 5; yslh, v. 6). In contrast, 16:11 speaks posi- 
tively about forgiveness in the sense of a statement concerning Yahweh’s attributes. He 
has both compassion and anger, he pardons (wnws’) and forgives (wswlh), and he pours 
out his anger upon evildoers. Here the problem of forgiveness and individual requital is 
picked up once again. Sirach does not provide any more concrete notion of how for- 
giveness manifests itself. 

In the Qumran texts s/h occurs both as a verb and as a substantive. The Temple 
Scroll consistently attests verbal usage. In the extremely problematical text 11QT 18:8, 
one should probably reconstruct w£nislah in analogy to Lev. 23:14. 11QT 26:10 attests 
the niphal w*nislah IChemä (cf. Lev. 4:20) in connection with the summary of the bibli- 
cal texts concerning the theme of the day of reconciliation. Both 11QT 53:21 and 54:3 
refer back to Nu. 30 regarding the problem of a woman’s oath that lacks the consent of 
her father or husband. Here the Temple Scroll replaces yis/ah with Yahweh as the sub- 
ject (the form found tn the biblical passage) with a Yahweh discourse in the Ist person 
singular. Apart from the Temple Scroll, the root is used verbally also in 1QS 2:8 
(yislah) and 1QH 14:24 (hassdléah). The remaining passages attest the noun s“lihä 
(1QS 2:15; 1QH 5:2; 6:9; 7:18,30,35; 9:13,34; 10:21; 11:9,31; CD 2:4). The desire for 
a denial of forgiveness for apostates is taken as a theme in 1QS 2:8(14),15, and perhaps 
also in the unclear text of 1QH 7:18. 

Such references to forgiveness, however, find their center of gravity in the hymnic 
texts, where it represents one of the factors prompting the praise of Yahweh, occurring 
also in connection with references to hesed and rah“mim. It is striking that except for 
IQS 2:14; IQH 6:9; 7:18, the noun is always used in the plural, thus lending an ele- 
ment of amplification to the statement. 


IV. LXX. The variety of aspects encountered in the use of the root slh is especially 
evident in the renderings of the LXX. A great many translation possibilities are em- 
ployed, among which especially aphienai, exiläskesthai, and hileös einai with their de- 
rivative forms should be mentioned. 

Hausmann 


32. 2 Könige. NEB (1985), 24. Cf. Levin, 134 n. 2. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Distribution in the OT. IM. LXX. IV. Meaning and Theological 
Use: 1. The Verb; 2. Nouns. V. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The root s// (with its Sam. variant sw/) is attested primarily only in 
Hebrew. It occurs 12 times as a verb (qal 10 times; pilpel in Prov. 4:8; hithpolel in Ex. 
9:17 [cf. Sir. 40:28]), with all these passages sharing the common semantic component 
of “lift up high, pile up,” understood either concretely or in the figurative sense: “hold 
up” in the sense of “praise,” “honor,” reflexively as “behave haughtily/insolently.” The 
semantic evidence in Post-Biblical Hebrew accords with these findings: “jump, rise 
up,” and in the pilel/polel “engage in lewd behavior’;! and the meaning of the deverbal 
nouns sé/©ld, “siege ramp” (11 occurrences), m“sillä, “road, highway” (27 times),* and 
maslül, “road, highway” (once) in the sense of “banked highway.” It is still disputed 
whether sulläm, “stepped ramp, staircase” (Gen. 28:12), is to be ascribed to the root in 
question.’ Only m*silla/maslil is also attested in other Semitic languages: so perhaps 
Akk. muslälu, “a temple or palace gate with freestanding staircase in Assyria,”4 and 
Ugar. msl in the combination msimt as the name of a mythical mountain;> Moab. hmslt, 
“the road, highway”’;® and in South Semitic, Tigre salal, “mule track”; Amhar. masalal, 
“ladder.”” 


II. Distribution in the OT. The distribution of the verb is not particularly signifi- 
cant. The word already occurs quite early in Hebrew poetry (Ps. 68:5[Eng. v. 4]), then 
extends through J (Ex. 9:17), the proverbial literature of the monarchy (Prov. 4:8; 
15:19) and Jeremiah (18:15; 50:26), postexilic Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 57:14; 62:10), to the 
late postexilic poetry of Job (19:12; 30:12). In the meaning “bank up (a road)” it se- 


sälal. I. Eph‘al, “The Assyrian Siege Ramp at Lachish: Military and Lexical Aspects,” Tel 
Aviv 11 (1984) 60-70; A. Schulten, “Masada: Die Burg des Herodes und die römischen Lager,” 
ZDPV 56 (1933) 1-185; H. Strobel, “Das römische Belagerungswerk um Machärus,” ZDPV 90 
(1974) 128-84; R. de Vaux, AncIsr, 236-38; H. Weippert, “Belagerung,” BRL?, 37-41; Y. Yadin, 
The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands in the Light of Archaeological Study, 2 vols. (Eng. trans., 
New York, 1963); idem, Masada: Herod’s Fortress and the Zealots’ Last Stand (Eng. trans., 
New York, 1966). 
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mantically resembles — 1135 pänä, “clear (a way)” (cf. Isa. 40:1; par. with sälal in Isa. 
57:14), and is specified more closely through siggél min, “clear of stones” (Isa. 62:10). 
Objects include paronomastic m“sillä (Isa. 62:10), derek, 6rah, and ‘orhd, and figura- 
tively also wisdom. The term söl®la, like dayéq,* represents a term used primarily for 
describing military events (2 S. 20:15; 2 K. 19:32; par. Isa. 37:33), whence primarily it 
found its way into the prophetic portrayal of judgment in connection with the conquest 
of a city (3 occurrences in Jeremiah; 4 in Ezekiel; once in Daniel). It occurs 9 times in 
the singular, primarily as the object of > BW Sdpak (cf. Neo-Assyr. epri Sapäku, 
translated literally in Hab. 1:10);? a different situation obtains regarding dayéq, which 
occurs only as the object of nätan or band. 


HI. LXX. The LXX obviously experienced problems with this verb. It renders the 
concrete meaning with hodopoiein (Isa. 62:10; Job 30:12; Ps. 68:5[4]) and tribein 
(Prov. 15:19), and the figurative meaning with pericharakoün (Prov. 4:8), empoiein 
(Ex. 9:17), and epaitein (Sir. 40:28). In other instances it relies on paraphrases. It ren- 
ders m“sillä as hodös (12 times), tribos (9 times), and andbasis (4 times). The under- 
standing of söl“lä is again more varied: chdrax (4 times), pröschöma (3 times; cf. the 
differing translations in Isa. 37:33 par. 2 K. 19:32), charakobolia, and öchlos (once 
each), paraphrased ın Jer. 6:6 (dynamis), and obviously mistaken in a technical military 
sense in Dnl. 11:15 (döru). The LXX does not seem to have had a clear understanding 
of sdl*la. According to 2 S. 20:15, the reference is clearly to a pröschöma reaching to 
the city wall (a siege ramp), while according to Ezk. 26:8 it understands it as a 
circumvallatio (kyklö chäraka). Similarly, the LXX is somewhat uncertain concerning 
chärax (cf. Ezk. 21:27). Finally, in Isa. 35:8 it (like 1QIsa* with mswil/) no longer un- 
derstands the hapax legomenon maslül, misreading it instead from thwr! or brwr 
(BHS) (cf. the similar misreading of the verb in Isa. 57:14). 


IV. Meaning and Theological Use. 
l. The Verb. The verb might already be used in the figurative sense in its earliest oc- 
currence. In the hymnic introit Ps. 68:5(4) (ancient Israelite Tabor tradition)!! we find 


WA A 


the exhortation to sing to God ($irü) and to praise his name (zamm“rü) parallel with the 
ferently than “exult to him who rides upon the clouds.” A literal rendering (as in the 
LXX: hodopoieín) is not indicated by the parallels. One might, however, take note of 
M. Weippert’s reference to Akk. sullü, “invoke” (an Akkadian loanword”?).!? The sec- 
ond passage using s// figuratively, Prov. 4:8, is probably to be dated to the late monar- 
chy: “Prize her [Wisdom] highly (sll pilpel), and she will exalt you (rwm pilpel); she 
will honor you (kibbed) if you embrace her.” The chiastic structure of the verse places 


8. Cf. HAL, I, 220f. 

9. CAD, V, 187; concerning this usage, see further Eph‘al, 64. 

10. H. Wildberger, Jesaja (28-39). BK X/3 (1982), in loc. 

11. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 50-51. 
12. AHw, II, 1056; CAD, XV, 366ff. 
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sil pilpel and hbg piel, “embrace,” in correlation. O. Plöger suggests that the choice of 
the latter term was prompted by similarities of sound.!3 Since v. 8a does not pay atten- 
tion to this, however, it seems more as if a language with rare terminology was chosen 
for a hieratic characterization of wisdom discourse. The only protocanonical occur- 
rence of the hithpolel, Ex. 9:17 (J), turns the figurative meaning into the reflexive in 
the sense of “holding oneself high, playing oneself up.” C. F. Keil’s suggestion is in- 
structive, according to which Moses’ threat to Pharaoh preserves the fundamental 
meaning of sli, namely, “stack, gather oneself up = resist’: “if you continue to play 
yourself up as the great Lord over my people”; this suggestion has not, however, every- 
where been accepted. Sir. 40:28 also points in this direction: “My son, do not lead the 
life of a beggar; it is better to die than to be importunate (s//)” (EU). 

All the remaining occurrences stay with the literal meaning, “to bank up (a road).” 
Prov. 15:19 compares the way of a sluggard with a path overgrown with thorns, while 
the path of the upright is level (pass. ptcp.). Sir. 39:24 picks up the same notion; the 
ways of God are straight (fmym) for the upright, and commensurately constructed 
(ystwllw) for the wicked. As indicated by the LXX (proskömmata), a negative qualifi- 
cation is associated here with s// hithpael. Since this cannot otherwise be seen in the 
passages attesting the literal usage,!* one can observe here in late Hebrew the negative 
qualification of a retrospective association of the figurative meaning (cf. Ex. 9:17) with 
the literal meaning. 

In an invective against godforsaken Israel, Jeremiah proclaims that Yahweh causes 
them to stumble in their ways, the well-worn roads, so that they must proceed on an 
“unprepared way” (derek 16’ s“lülä), an allusion to the procession of exiles not immedi- 
ately clear from the context (Jer. 18:15). Here, however, a specific terminology is fixed 
that in the Isaiah tradition first is reversed and made into a designation for the home- 
coming of the exiles (Isa. 40:3f., > 135 pänä [derek], and then — with terminological 
differentiation —- becomes a designation for the preparation of the future way of salva- 
tion (with s// in Isa. 57:14; 62:10).!> 

In what is certainly a post-Jeremianic invective against Babylon (Jer. 50:26), we en- 
counter a unique employment of s// in the sense of a piling up of grain for the purpose 
of incineration. Not until the late postexilic poetry of Job ıs s// used in its original basic 
meaning. Job laments that his oppressors cast up paths (i.e., in the metaphor of military 
threat: siege ramps) against him (Job 19:12; 30:12). In and of itself, this imagery al- 
ready evokes the terror of imminent siege, and is amplified even further here through 
the fact that God himself is Job’s oppressor. 


2. Nouns. The paradigmatic banked entity indicated through sll is the damlike 
m€silld,'© and in the military sphere the sd/*/d, a siege ramp that is banked up against a 
city wall for bringing forward siege engines and battering rams. The locus classicus for 


13. Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVI (1984), 45. 

14. See discussion below. 

15. Cf. C. Westermann, Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), in loc.; and IV.2 below. 
16. > IT derek (derekh) (Ill, 270-93). 
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a siege with a söl“lä “reaching to the ramparts” (‘ämad bahél) is the account of Joab’s 
siege of Abel-beth-maacah (2 S. 20:14f.).!7 According to this account, the city is her- 
metically sealed off during the siege (perhaps by means of palisades; cf. the siege of 
Megiddo by Thutmose III).'* Heb. däyeg refers to this kind of encirclement (cf. säbib, 
2 K. 25:1, et passim), though without any more specific description.!? During the Ro- 
man period,” such enclosure by ramparts becomes customary; compare the 2 km. (1.2 
mi.) circumvallatio before Machaerus and the 4.5 km. (2.8 mi.) circumvallatio around 
Masada.*! The actual siege itself is prepared by banking up a sö/“lä and by undermin- 
ing the city wall, a technique also associated with Sennacherib in 701.22 For reasons of 
stability such a siege ramp consisted of banked up (spk) stones with a built-in (bnh) 
wooden framework.” 

In addition to Masada, Sennacherib’s Assyrian city ramp in Lachish has generated 
special archaeological interest. A surprising revelation, however, has been the recently 
discovered counterramp on the city side of the wall,** apparently serving to strengthen 
the city wall and to facilitate bringing forward a larger number of defenders at the mo- 
ment of assault. Since the construction of such a counterramp involved creating 
breaches in the existing structure as well as tearing down houses for fill material, the 
existence of such counterramps throws new light on several biblical passages. 

In an invective, Jer. 6:6 demands the felling of trees and the casting up of a sd/*la 
against Jerusalem, since nothing but oppression is found there. This summons contra- 
dicts the stipulation in Dt. 20:19f., according to which the besiegers are to protect the 
trees around a besieged city.? The prophet’s own utterly realistic observations provide 
the background to the statements in Jer. 32:24 and 33:4. Since the latter passage must 
be referring quite precisely to the construction of a counterramp, it can be dated reli- 
ably to the siege of Jerusalem itself immediately after the beginning of the construction 
of the Babylonian siege ramp. 

Ezk. 4:2; 17:17; and 21:27(22) are also alluding to Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Jeru- 
salem, with the prophet giving a precise account of the military-tactical elements: siege 
(mäsör), enclosing siege wall (däyeg), siege ramp (söl“lä), troop camps out front 
(mah“nöt), siege rams (karim). In the invective against Tyre, the prophet seems in 26:8 
to be describing proleptically the spectacular siege and assault of this island fortress by 
Alexander the Great. A siege wall (dāyēq) cuts off any land access. Then a 600-m. 
(1,970-ft.) siege ramp is built, a shield mantelet is erected (sinnd),*© a siege ram (m*hi 
gäbäl) set up, and iron jimmies or axes (h“rädöt) applied to the towers. Since the vo- 


17. On siege terminology — IN hänä, V, 8-9; > T8 swr: WER mäsör. 

18. TGI (1950), 19-21. 

19. HAL, I, 220f. 
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25. For further discussion, cf. Eph’al, 65. 
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cabulary of this particular passage varies considerably from that of Ezekiel’s other 
siege accounts (cf. also Isa. 37:33; 2 K. 19:32), we are probably correct in assuming 
the presence of a later redactor here.’ 

The text of Isa. 35:8 is overloaded. Precisely the term maslül, which later was no 
longer understood (cf. 1QIsa* mswil), prompted more specific explanations. This 
salvific promise (probably secondary) combines the motif of 40:3 with the continua- 
tion of 57:14 and 62:10,*® and develops this further in the sense of a universal cosmic 
peace. This banked highway, a way, a holy way, is intended solely for those returning 
home; unclean persons and wild animals are kept away from it (35:9f.). The assump- 
tion of this sort of motif combination spares us any uncertain text-critical procedures. 


V. Qumran. The root occurs only 5 times in the writings of Qumran, with only | of 
these involving the verb: 4Q177 (4QCatena*) frs. 1-4, 10 in an uncertain context, per- 
haps with the meaning “be elevated.” The term m“sillä occurs 4 times (1QS 8:14 ın the 
basic citation from Isa. 40:3. 4Q185 frs. 1-2, 2:2 and 4Q511 (4QShir?) fr. 2, 1:6 seem 
to be alluding to this founding document of the Qumran-Essene movement. The occur- 
rence in 2Q23 6:2 is corrupt. 

Fabry 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. OT: 1. Geographical Meaning; 2. Figurative Meaning. MI. LXX. 
IV. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The noun sela’, “rock, rocks/boulders (collective),” occurs also in 
Samaritan (sila), Jewish Aramaic (salā), Syriac (sa/eľā), and Ethiopic (sölä‘). In 


sela". F. M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine 1-1] (Paris, 1933/38), C. M. Bennett, “Fouilles 
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Arabic the root sl“ appears in the verb sali‘a I, “crack, become cracked,” VII, “split, 
burst,” and in the noun sal, “cleft, fissure.”! In Ugaritic the root sl“ occurs in the place- 
names sila and silhana, and in the PNs sil‘Gnu and sl‘y/n.¢ 

In Middle Hebrew, s/“ means “rock, stone,” though also “weight stone” (Biblical 
Heb. ‘eben, Dt. 25:13), “weight” (frequently made of stones), and “selah” as the name 
of a coin valued at the biblical shekel.’ As a coin designation, “selah” also occurs in 
Aramaic, Nabatean, and Palmyrene.* 


II. OT. The noun sela“ occurs 63 times in the OT, is semantically related to the more 
frequently used noun > 118 sår, and is used with both geographical and metaphorical 
meaning. 

|. Geographical Meaning. a. Geological Forms. Crags and rock crevices offer vari- 
ous animals both habitat and hiding places. Thus the high mountains with their crags 
belong to the mountain goat (Job 39:1), while the rock crevices offer both a home (Ps. 
104:18) and refuge (Prov. 30:26) to the rock badger. The dove nests on steep rock walls 
(Cant. 2:14), though above all this is true of the eagle, which dwells on the crags of the 
mountains (Job 39:28). The habit of flies and bees in settling in the steep ravines of the 
valleys and in the clefts of the rocks provides the image to which a prophetic oracle of 
judgment alludes, asserting that on the day of eschatological reordering Yahweh will 
whistle like a beekeeper to the flies at the mouth of the Nile in Egypt and to the bees in 
Assyria (Isa. 7:18f.). In its present form,? the saying envisions a mighty army occupy- 
ing the entire country, even into its smallest hiding place; this army, like the eschato- 
logical assault of the nations similarly called forth by Yahweh (cf. Ezk. 38-39; Zech. 
12-14), threatens Jerusalem and Zion. 

Rocks and crevices also serve as hiding places for people and things. In his judg- 
ment upon Judah, Yahweh calls forth hunters with the task of pursuing the wicked into 
their hiding places in the rock crevices, there to slay them like game (Jer. 16:16). 
Within the framework of an apparently only visionary symbolic act, the prophet Jere- 
miah hides a belt, purchased at Yahweh’s behest, in a cleft of a rock near the Euphrates, 
where after many days it spoils (Jer. 13:4). This symbolic act alludes to the deportation 
of the inhabitants of Judah to Babylonia, where the honor of this once proud people 
vanishes. 

This context probably also includes Ps. 141:6 — whose textual peculiarities can 
be understood only with difficulty — and its assertion that during persecution the 
leaders of the righteous, their “judges,” had to withdraw from their enemies and hide 
in rock caves. The expression the psalm uses here, one seemingly incomprehensible, 
that the judges “had plunged [reflexive niphal of mt, corresponding to the qal of 
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näpal in the meaning ‘flee, run away to’] into the rocks [bidé sela“ after a verb of 
movement: into the rocks],” can be explained on the basis of the language used by 
the psalm itself (cf. midé pah in v. 9) and from the inclination of the inhabitants of 
Israel to hide in rock caves in times of danger (cf. 1 S. 13:6; 23:25, etc.). The whole 
verse then reads: “And even if their judges have plunged into the rocks, they shall 
hear that my words are beneficial (for them).” Those who are threatened shall ac- 
cordingly hear that the petitioner has friendly words, wishes, and prayers for their 
salvation and their deliverance.® 

The court official Shebna, whom Isaiah views as an upstart, has a splendid tomb for 
himself hewn out of the sela" (Isa. 22:16). This refers not to a cave tomb but rather to a 
block hewn out of the face of the rock into a shape similar to a house and containing a 
grave chamber created through hollowing out.’ 

The sela‘ in the account of Gideon’s call (Jgs. 6:20, an account later than the con- 
text) appears as a sacrificial site; on this sela“ bread and meat are consumed by a flame 
springing up from the rock (v. 21: sär; cf. also Jgs. 13:19). This portrayal reflects the 
relationship between altar and sacrifice, since in Palestine offerings were made on the 
natural surface of the rock, though also on a hewn stone, a single stone block, or an al- 
tar built of stone. That the flame springing out of the rock consumes the bread and meat 
is here an expression of the consummation of the sacrifice.’ By contrast, those who 
worship idols offer child sacrifices under the overhanging crags (tahat s“ipe hass®- 
lä‘im) in the valleys (Isa. 57:5).? This remark (one probably influenced by Ezk. 16:21) 
alludes to the worship of Molech forbidden in the Holiness Code (Lev. 18:21), at 
which children born during the course of a fertility cult are sacrificed back to the god.'” 
Hence on the day of Yahweh’s judgment these idol worshipers will seek refuge in vain 
under the rocks of these sacrificial sites (Isa. 2:21). 

At the miracle of the water at Meribah, Yahweh instructs Moses to speak to the sela“ 
before the assembly of the people of God (in contradistinction to Ex. 17:1,6, where he 
is to strike his staff on the sir), so that the rock will readily give forth water (Nu. 
20:8,10f.). According to this portrayal — typical for PS — Yahweh’s word, attested by 
the holder of the spiritual office, is able to transform the rigid reality of this world.!! 
An echo of this giving forth of water from the sela’ is found in an apparently already 
fixed element of tradition within the account of Yahweh’s salvific deeds in guiding his 
people (Neh. 9:15; Ps. 78:16). The poetic-hymnic witness of the Song of Moses also 
refers to Yahweh’s miraculous guidance of Israel, according to which God made his 


6. So maintaining the MT, H. Junker, “Einige Rätsel im Urtext der Psalmen: Ps. 141,5-7,” 
Bibl 30 (1949) 204-6; a different result emerges after textual emendation; cf. R. Tournay, 
“Psaume CXLI: Nouvelle interprétation,” RB 90 (1983) 321-33. 

7. So H. Wildberger, Isiah 13-27 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1997), 387, who in this connec- 
tion refers to the tomb of a house steward in Silvan near Jerusalem, since this particular site pro- 
vides a good illustration of the tomb of a distinguished man from the time of Isaiah. 

8. R. de Vaux, Anclsr, 407-9. 

9. Cf. HAL, II, 762, s.v. sap I. 

10. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 344; > 7% mölek (VIII, 375-88). 

11. E. Zenger, /srael am Sinai (Altenberg, 1982), 65. 
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people suck honey out of the sela“ and oil from the hard sûr (Dt. 32:13), meaning that 
God bestowed the bounty of the promised land on his people in great abundance. 

b. Proper Names. In several instances sela‘ appears as the designation for a place or 
region in the land of the Edomites. After defeating ten thousand Edomites in the Valley 
of Salt, Amaziah, king of Judah (797-769), took hassela‘ by storm and called it Jok- 
theel (2 K. 14:7). Since the goal of the Judeans’ campaign was to secure access to 
Elath, with the Valley of Salt referring apparently to the Arabah, some have identified 
hassela’ with Umm el-Biyarah, the mountain with the high plateau rising 300 m. 
(about 1,000 ft.) over the western part of the stone city of Petra; this mountain became 
the characterizing feature of the later Nabatean metropolis. Excavations have revealed 
that on the peak of Umm el-Biyarah an Edomite settlement did indeed exist, though its 
archaeological late dating (7th-5th centuries B.C.) cannot be reconciled with the biblical 
portrayal.!* Neither is there any evidence for Petra having been called Joktheel. All the 
same, some geographical relationship between the biblical account and the mountains 
of Petra and region of Edom cannot be excluded in principle. Although archaeological 
excavations in this area are still in their infancy, the discovery has been made — apart 
from the Iron Age settlement of Umm el-Biyarah — of a 7th-millennium B.C. 
preceramic Neolithic settlement in the village of Seil Aglat in the region of el-Beda, a 
few kilometers north of Petra; in the vicinity of this settlement there is an even older 
settlement, a cave dwelling from the Upper Paleolithic period.!3 Another strong possi- 
bility is the mountain settlement or refuge citadel es-Sela’, about 50 km. (30 mi.) north 
of Petra, where a complete settlement sequence from the Early Bronze Age (3rd mil- 
lennium B.C.) to the Mameluke period (14th-15th centuries A.D.) can be demonstrated. !4 
These sparse but archaeologically reliable data allow the assumption that the biblical 
mention of hassela‘ (2 K. 14:7) is referring either to the mountainous region of Edom 
in the larger sense, a region already with a long history of settlement, or, more likely, to 
one of the many rocky sites there east of the Arabah that were suitable as fortresses and 
refuge citadels, which could also have included Umm el-Biyarah. In any event, the 
Chronicler later understood hassela’ in his source to be a designation for a rocky 
mountain formation from whose peak (rō hassela‘) the captured Edomites were 
thrown to their death (2 Ch. 25:12). 

Obadiah apparently also refers to the mountainous region in the eastern part of the 
Arabah when he associates Edom’s arrogance with its dwelling place high in the invul- 
nerable rocky crags (hägw£-sela‘, Ob. 3). In any case, this understanding is supported 
by the parallel tradition in the book of Jeremiah (Jer. 49:16), where the rocky crags 
mentioned in Obadiah appear in an emphatic generalization with the article (hagwé- 
hassela‘, as in Cant. 2:14). 

Similarly, the prophet’s summons to the inhabitants of sela‘ to praise Yahweh (Isa. 
42:11) is not referring to a city with this name, but rather to the previously mentioned 


12. Cf. Bennett. 

13. P. Parr, “Vierzig Jahre Ausgrabungen in Petra: 1929 bis 1969,” in Lindner, 139-49. 
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Edomite mountain country in the eastern part of the Arabah. That is, this understanding 
of sela“ as an appellative with the meaning “rocky region” or “mountain range” is un- 
mistakably supported here by its parallelism with the synonym “mountains” (härim) in 
the same verse, as well as by what in this context is apparently the intentional gradation 
“coastlands — steppe — mountains.”!> The same region is probably involved in the 
evidence of the book of Judges — evidence whose textual problems cannot be resolved 
unequivocally — according to which the region of Edom (so instead of MT Amorites) 
extended from the “Ascent of Scorpions” situated in the southern part of Judah (cf. 
Josh. 15:3) to the sela" (dittography of m) and upward (Jgs. 1:36). 

The understanding of sela’ in Isa. 16:1 also poses difficulties; here an unknown 
prophet demands that one send rams to the ruler of the land, from sela“, into the desert 
to the mountain of the daughter of Zion (16:1). This demand stands at the beginning of 
the middle section of a collection of sayings dealing with Moab and its fate in 
Yahweh's judgment (15:1—16:14). This particular section (16:1-5) is probably the work 
of the redactor of the entire collection of sayings, since it differs both formally (ad- 
dressed to Moab and its inhabitants) and thematically (concentration on Zion and Da- 
vid’s residence) from its surroundings (discourses on Moab and its cities), and since 
the parallel tradition in the book of Jeremiah (Jer. 48:1-47) has no corresponding pas- 
sages. As evidenced by the framing statements (Isa. 16:1 and 4b,5), the content of this 
middle section focuses on the restoration of David’s theocracy, since it speaks of the 
ruler of the land (on the use of msl, cf. Jgs. 8:22f.; 2 S. 23:3; Jer. 30:21; Mic. 5:1[Eng. 
v. 2]; Zech. 6:13), who assumes the throne of his ancestor David in Jerusalem (cf. Isa. 
9:6[7]) and as the lord of his people guarantees justice and righteousness (cf. Isa. 11:3- 
5). Hence with an obvious reference back to the ruling claims of the old Davidic king- 
dom to Moab (cf. Ps. 60:10[8]), and by alluding to an earlier tribute (cf. 2 K. 3:4), the 
prophet issues the summons within the framing statement to do homage before this 
new David. Within the horizon of messianic expectation structured in this way, the 
core statement in this section directs itself to Moab, which has been humbled in 
Yahweh's judgment (v. 2), summoning it to open itself with conviction to the dominion 
of this new David and to give refuge and help (vv. 3,4a) to the people of God who were 
scattered at the collapse of Judah (cf. v. 4: RSV “my outcasts”). Assuming this inter- 
pretation accords with the redactor’s intentions, the difficulty in determining the mean- 
ing of sela’ at the beginning (v. 1) resolves itself. The directive “from sela" (outward) 
into the desert to the mountain of the daughter Zion” is then focusing on what for Judah 
was still an ongoing condition of judgment (on the term “desert” in this sense, cf. 40:3; 
41:18; 43:19), and on the other hand is contrasting Mt. Zion with the previously men- 
tioned sela“. Analogous to the use of sela’ in connection with Edom (2 K. 14:7; Jer. 
49:16; Ob. 3), the reference is thus to the mountainous country of Moab as such (as 
also in Jer. 48:28). 

The cleft in the rock at Etam (sp sela’ ‘@täm) in which Samson hid from the 
Philistines (Jgs. 15:8,11,13) is probably located in present-day “Araq Isma‘in east of 
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‘Artuf near Beth-shemesh. Even today, this Samson tradition still attaches to a cavern 
visible high and to the left shortly after one enters the mountains by train traveling 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem.!® 

After their defeat at Gibeah, the Benjaminites fled to Selah Rimmon (sela’ rimmön, 
NRSV “rock of Rimmon”), present-day Rammin east of Bethel (Jgs. 20:45,47), where 
they also received the peace proposal of the assembly of the people of Israel (Jgs. 
21:13). 

Jonathan reaches the advanced position of the Philistines at the rocky crags (šēn 
hassela‘) Bozez (böses, “the slippery one”) and Seneh (senneh, “the thorn, the prickly 
one”), both of which are located in the Wädi es-Suweinit at Michmash and Geba (1 S. 
14:4). 

During his flight from Saul, David hides in the steppe of Maon at a place called 
sela” hammahl‘göt, which is not identified more specifically; in this context, it is con- 
sidered the “rock of separation [RSV ‘of escape’]” (1 S. 23:25,28). This name, origi- 
nally deriving probably from Alq I, “be bald,” referring to the appearance of the rock it- 
self, is in this context associated with Alq II, “separate,” since it was at this place that 
Saul decided to cease pursuing David and to move against the Philistines who were in- 
vading Judah. 

In Balaam’s Kenite oracle, the unusual comparison between the Kenites and preda- 
tory birds that build their nest (gén) in rocks (sela‘) (Nu. 24:21) is based apparently on 
a wordplay, since the comparison encompasses both the name of the Kenites and the 
topographical features of their dwelling place in the Negeb. 

The assertion that the Israelites hid from the Philistines in the cavernous eastern 
slope of the sela“ extending from Benjamin to the Jordan (1 S. 13:6) refers to a specific 
place as little as is sela“ in comparison with Edom and Moab; rather, this refers in a 
general fashion to the rocky region of the area in question with its abundant hiding 
places and places of refuge. 


2. Figurative Meaning. a. Metaphors. The function of sela“ as a metaphor is evident 
when Jeremiah compares the countenance of the stubborn people with the hardness of 
a rock (Jer. 5:3), or when he says that Yahweh’s word is like a glowing fire and like a 
hammer that breaks rocks into pieces (Jer. 23:29; cf. also 1 K. 19:11). The use of sela’ 
is similarly metaphorical when Amos compares the perversion of justice and righ- 
teousness, so mortally dangerous to the community, to the treatment of horses who are 
driven on rocky ground and thereby ruined (Am. 6:12). This imagery is based on what 
for Amos’s time was the customary understanding that horses were used largely as 
draught animals for chariots, which operated primarily on the plain. By contrast, rocky 
terrain ruins horses.!’ 

Ezekiel accuses the inhabitants of Jerusalem of having shed innocent blood in the 
city and of having put that blood ‘al-s*hiah sela* (Ezk. 24:7); in what follows, Yahweh 


16. H. W. Hertzberg, Die Bücher Josua, Richter, Ruth. ATD IX (©1985), 231f. 
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confirms that he has not covered the blood there and thus not silenced its cry for aveng- 
ing intervention (Ezk. 24:8). Here the image of the “bare [lit. gleaming] rock” under- 
scores the dangerous vivacity of the violent deed demanding atonement.!® The same 
imagery recurs in the prophet’s invective against Tyre, according to which Yahweh ex- 
ecutes his judgment on this city and in the process washes away all memory of it, so 
that only the “bare rock” remains as a place for drying fishnets (Ezk. 26:4,14). 

The prophet’s threat that Yahweh will roll Babylon down from the s“la’im in judg- 
ment (Jer. 51:25) obviously possesses metaphorical character insofar as it uses the lo- 
cation of the capital on top of a rocky elevation by the Euphrates — a topographically 
inaccurate image — as a circumscription for its generally accepted invulnerability. 

The sela“ appears as a metaphor for lethal severity when a psalmist considers those 
to be blessed who seize the children of Babylon and dash them to pieces against a rock 
(Ps. 137:9). 

The prophet draws attention to the salvific significance — in contrast to the past — of 
the responsible leaders within the people of God, comparing them with a protective shel- 
ter from the wind, a place of refuge from the tempest, and the shade of a mighty sela“ in 
the wilderness (Isa. 32:2). Likewise, the security of the upright, grounded in God, is for 
the prophet like the protection of a citadel of refuge on high rocks (Isa. 33:16). The peti- 
tioner similarly casts his own thanks in metaphorical language when he confesses that 
God drew him out of the pit and set him on a secure rock (Ps. 40:3[2]). 

According to the words of the prophet, at Yahweh’s deliverance of Jerusalem from 
the assault of the godless Assyrian the enemy will discover that his own sela’ will pass 
away in terror, and that his princes, full of panic, will abandon their standards (Isa. 
31:9). Both the parallelismus membrorum and the context itself suggest that sela“ here 
is asymbol for the king of Assyria, who thus appears as the counterpart of Yahweh, the 
sela‘ of his own believers (Ps. 18:3[2]; 31:4[3]; 42:10[9]; 71:3). 

b. Yahweh as a Rock. Several prayers of trust and of thanksgiving within the Psalter 
use the term se/a‘ as an address and designation for Yahweh; in connection with the 
term — 113 sûr, which adds an element of intensification, this term represents a cir- 
cumscription of the tutelary power Yahweh possesses for his believers (Ps. 18:3[2] par. 
2 S. 22:2; Ps. 31:4[3]; 42:10[9]; 71:3). Since the term sûr, an apparent equivalent to 
sela‘, is used both as an address and designation for Yahweh and also as a reference to 
the cultically distinguished site of Zion (cf. Ps. 27:5; 61:3-5[2-4]), there has long been 
a tendency to view the use of the two terms se/a’ and sür as an allusion to the sacred 
rock of the Jerusalem temple mount.!? The assumption is that during the pre-Israelite 
period this rock became associated with the notion of a towering cosmic foundation, 
existing firmly since the primal age. After the establishment of the Davidic high king- 
dom and the construction of the temple on Zion, Israel appropriated this sacral tradi- 
tion concerning the sacred rock as the locus of revelation for the god of the Jebusites, a 
tradition specific to Jerusalem, and claimed it for Yahweh. The address and designation 
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of Yahweh as the sela“ of his believers then emerged in cultic acts that now mediated 
the revelations of Yahweh at the sacred rock at Jerusalem, acts accessible only to that 
particular circle of persons privileged through their respective institutions (king, cultic 
prophet, Levitical temple singers, and preachers, as well as wisdom teachers loyal to 
the law).2° This view, however, cannot be demonstrated, due to the continuing lack of 
clarity concerning the significance the sacred rock has for the temple of Jerusalem,-! 
and especially due to the absence of any unequivocal witnesses concerning its meaning 
during the pre-Israelite period. All the same, one cannot exclude in principle the possi- 
bility that some measure of influence has come from the cultic notions associated with 
the sacral tradition of the Jebusite sanctuary on Zion. An explanation for the address 
and designation of Yahweh as sela‘, however, and for this circumscription of the sacred 
site with sûr, might more likely be found in the not unwarranted assumption that espe- 
cially after the events of 701 B.c. (deliverance of Zion from the Assyrian attack) and 
515 B.c. (dedication of the Second Temple after the exile), those in Jerusalem simply 
transferred in a purely metaphorical fashion the notion of a rock — one not at all un- 
usual for Jerusalem as such — to Yahweh himself, and to his delivering power as mani- 
fested within the people of God. 


Ili. LAX. The common equivalent for sela“ in the LXX is pétra, a word that in sec- 
ular Greek usually refers to a mature, firm rock. In its figurative meaning pétra simi- 
larly functions there as a symbol for firmness and immovability as well as for hardness 
of heart and lack of feeling.** The rendering of sela“ with krémnds (2 Ch. 25:12) and 
leöpetria (Ezk. 24:7f.; 26:4,14) is based apparently on some particular feature of the 
rock. Surprisingly, the translation of se/a‘ as an address and designation for Yahweh is 
not pétra (the exception being 2 S. 22:2), but rather the variously elucidating expres- 
sions stereöma (Ps. 18:3[2]; 71:3), krataföma (31:4[3]), and antilémptor (42:10[9)). 
The background here ts the attempt to avoid any misunderstanding of the rock as the 
seat of a deity or even as its embodiment, a misunderstanding quite possible in the Hel- 
lenistic world.23 


IV. Qumran. The use of sela‘ in the writings of Qumran generally follows that in the 
OT. The depression in the mature sela’ appears as a collecting pool for water (CD 10:12). 
The ordinance that on the sabbath a person may pick up neither sela“ nor Gpdr in his 
dwelling (CD 11:11) is apparently distinguishing between the contrasting pair “stone” 
and “earth.”?4 Regarding God, petitioners confess that the way of their steps is on the 
sela“ of the truth of God (1QS 11:4f.), that God has established the edifice (of the congre- 
gation) on sela“ (1QH 7:8), and finally that God is the se/a‘ of their strength (1QH 9:28). 

Haag 
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TAQ samak; AY mika 





Contents: I. Root and Cognates. II. Meaning of the Verb: 1. With the Accusative: “Support, 
Help”; 2. With ‘al (Intransitive): “Lean On, Attack”; 3. With the Accusative + ‘al: “Lean On, 
Place”; The Ritual Laying On of Hands; 4. Passive Participle sämük; 5. Niphal + ‘al; 6. Piel; 
7. & mika; 8. LXX; 9. Qumran. 


I. Root and Cognates. This root occurs in the other Semitic languages with mean- 
ings similar to that in Biblical Hebrew: Akk. samäku, “cover over,”! with the related 
forms samku, “covered up,” simku (?) and sumuktu, “covering”; Old Aram. smk, “sup- 
port, prop up”; Palmyr. smk’, “a support” (perhaps an altar base); Nab. and Palmyr. 
smk’, “feast, banquet”’;? Jewish Aram. s“mak, “press on (hands), support, fit together”; 


sämak. General: F. Stolz, “MO smk to support,” TLOT, Il, 804-5. 

On hand leaning: K. Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus, II (Heidelberg, 1839), 288-93, 
304-7, 338-43; J. Behm, Die Handauflegung im Urchristentum (1911; repr. Darmstadt, 1968), 
121ff.; M. Bernoulli, Vocabulaire biblique (Neuchatel/Paris, 1954), 130f.; J. Coppens, 
L’imposition des mains et les rites connexés dans le NT (Paris, 1925); B. S. Easton, “Jewish and 
Early Christian Ordination,” ATR 5 (1922f.) 308-19; 6 (1923f.) 285-95; P. A. Elderenbosch, De 
Oplegging der Handen (The Hague, 1953), 13-28; J. A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of 
Qumran Cave I. BietOr 18A (71971), 140f.; H. Gese, “Die Sühne: Zur biblischen Theologie,” 
BEvT 78 (1977), 85-106; B. Janowski, Sühne als Heilsgeschehen. WMANT 55 (1982), 199-221; 
H. Lesétre, “Imposition des mains,” DB, III (1903), 847-50; J. Licht, “13°30,” EMigr, V (1968), 
1052-55; E. Lohse, Die Ordination im Spätjudentum und im NT (Göttingen, 1951), 19-27; J. A. 
MacCulloch, “Hand,” ERE, VI (1913), 492-99; H. Mantel, “Ordination and Appointment in the 
Period of the Temple,” HTR 57 (1964) 325-46; J. C. Matthes, “Der Siihnegedanke bei den 
Siindopfern,” ZAW 23 (1903) 97-119; K. E. Mattingly, The Laying On of Hands on Joshua (diss., 
Andrews, 1997); A. Médebielle, L’expiation dans l’AT (Rome, 1924), 147-58; B. J. van der 
Merwe, “The Laying On of Hands in the OT,” OTWSA 5 (1962) 34-43; A. Metzinger, “Die 
Substitutionstheorie und das alttestamentliche Opfer mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Lev 
17,11,” Bibl 21 (1940) 159-87, 247-72, 353-77; L. Moraldi, Espiazione sacrificali e riti espiatori 
nell ambiente biblico e nel AT (Rome, 1956), 253-61; J. Newman, Semikhah [Ordination]: A 
Study of Its Origin, History and Function (Manchester, 1950), 1-12; R. Péter, “L’ imposition des 
mains dans |’ AT,” VT 27 (1977) 48-55; R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im Alten 
Israel. WMANT 24 (1967), 92f., 214-16, 232; idem, “Zur Bedeutung der Handaufstemmung bei 
den Opfern,” Leviticus. BK IWV/1 (1985), 32-48; A. Rothkoff, “Semikhah,” EncJud, XIV (1972), 
1140-47; M. C. Sansom, “Laying On of Hands in the OT,” ExpT 94 (1982/83) 323-26; M. H. 
Shepherd, “Hands, Laying On of,” /DB, II (1962), 521f.; H. P. Smith, “The Laying On of 
Hands,” AJT 17 (1913) 47-62; R. de Vaux, Studies in OT Sacrifice (Cardiff, 1964), 28f.; P. Volz, 
“Die Handauflegung beim Opfer,” ZAW 21 (1901) 93-100; S. Wefing, “Untersuchungen zum 
Entsühnungsritual am Grossen Versöhnungstag (Leviticus 16)” (diss., Bonn, 1979); H. D. 
Wendland, “Handauflegung,” RGG, III (1959), 53f.; D. P. Wright, “The Gesture of Hand Place- 
ment in the Hebrew Bible and in Hittite Literature,” JAOS 106 (1986) 433-46. 
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Mand. samka, “support base”;* Syr. s“mak, “lay on, support, oppress, etc.”; samkd, 
“base, support, etc.”; s“makd’, “feast, table fellowship”;> Arab. samaka, “be highly ex- 
alted”;® samk, “house roof, etc.”; OSA smk, “to support;’ Eth. ‘asmaka, “lay on”; 
s*mkat, “act of leaning against’; masmaka, “base, support’; m“smak, “place of leaning 
against.”® Although the noun smkt does also occur in Ugaritic, its meaning there is un- 
clear.? 


II. Meaning of the Verb. The verb sämak occurs 48 times in the OT, 41 of those in 
the qal (including the active and passive participles), 6 in the niphal, and 1 in the piel.!® 
The noun s“mikä (a related form?) occurs once.!! Finally, samak also occurs in the PNs 
smakyähü (1 Ch. 26:7), yismakyahü (2 Ch. 31:13), and 'ahtsamäk (Ex. 31:6; 35:34; 
38:23). In each case the verbal element means “to help, support.”!? The meaning of the 
verb varies between “lean on” and “support,” and the appropriate aspect emerges only 
through the accompanying substantives. Three different constructions of the verb (in 
the qal) with various nominal combinations exhibit this ambiguity. The verb is used 
(1) with the accusative; (2) intransitively without a direct object, though with the des- 
ignation of place indicated by ‘al; (3) with a direct object and locative ‘al. The seman- 
tic distinction between the last two constructions is determined by ‘al. 

Furthermore, sämak exhibits semantic variations extending from physical support- 
ing or leaning to the abstract notion of helping and sustaining. The concrete meanings 
of sämak include: supporting someone who falls (Ps. 145:14); holding someone by the 
hand to prevent a fall (Ps. 37:24); leaning against or on something (pillars: Jgs. 16:29); 
relying on something (2 K. 18:21; Isa. 36:6; Am. 5:19); laying the hand on some- 
thing.!> This literal meaning can easily be used figuratively: to help, support morally. 
The niphal is abstracted to mean “depend on, trust in.”!4 


|. With the Accusative: “Support, Help.” Used with a direct object, samak means 
“support something or someone” in either the concrete or figurative sense (Gen. 27:37; 
Ps. 3:6[Eng. v. 5]; 51:14[12]; 119:116; Isa. 59:16; 63:5b). The active participle — used 
much more frequently nominally than participially — occurs as nomen regens in a gen- 
itive object construction (Ps. 37:17,24; 54:6[4]; Isa. 63:5a; Ezk. 30:6), and once in a 
construction circumscribing the genitive relationship with sömek I“ (Ps. 145:14). 
The relationship between God and a person can be described with sämak. 


4. MdD, 313. 

5. LexSyr, 480. 

6. Lane, 1430. 

7. ContiRossini, 255. 
8. LexLingAeth, 335f. 
9. KAI, 1, 16, I, 35. 
10. See, respectively, 1-4, 5, 6 below. 
11. See 7 below. 

12. Cf. IPN, 176. 

13. See 3 below. 

14. See 5 below. 
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a. God “supports all who are falling, and raises up (zögep) those who are bowed 
down” (Ps. 145:14). The falling person does not perish, because Yahweh steadies his 
hand (37:24). 

b. A more abstract sense of “helping” is meant when God helps (‘@zar) and supports 
the oppressed petitioner (Ps. 54:6[4]). The wicked will perish (37:10,15,17,20) be- 
cause Yahweh upholds the righteous (v. 17). 

In interpersonal relationships sämak occurs in Ezekiel in the sense “ally oneself.” 
This book allows both the concrete sense “support” and the abstract sense “ally one- 
self” to resonate when he explains that “all who support Egypt shall fall” (30:6). On the 
one hand, the literal sense is underscored by ydrad in the second half of the verse. The 
combination with the verb ndpal enables the prophet to employ a wordplay with the 
phrase näpal b“hereb (vv. 4-6). On the other hand, the more abstract meaning is picked 
up by zër (v. 8). 

Finally, samak also indicates that someone “helps” God. God trampled Edom’s 
winepress, and no one was there to help him (‘@zar) or support him (sämak, Isa. 63:5a) 
other than he himself: “So my own arm had to help me, and my wrath assisted me 
(smäkätni)” (v. 5b). Similarly, in eliminating unrighteousness, Yahweh is assisted by 
his own “righteousness” (smäkäthü, 59:16). Here we find the parallel verbs —> YA 
paga‘ hiphil, “intervene for someone,” and > YW? ys" 

c. With God as its subject, samak also refers to the deliverance that comes when a 
person's life is threatened by death. The psalmist knows that even while he sleeps, 
Yahweh sustains him (Ps. 3:6[5]; an incubation oracle?). In 119:116 he asks for 
Yahweh’s assistance (par. ‘@zar, v. 117) “that I may live.” 

d. The construction of sämak with a direct object can be expanded by a second ob- 
ject (double accusative), with one object referring to the person who is supported, and 
the other substantively qualifying the manner of such support.!> 

Isaac explicates the blessing of Jacob: “I have supplied him (s“maktiyw) with grain 
and wine” (Gen. 27:37). A similar construction is found in Ps. 51:14(12): “Equip me 
(tism®ukéni) with a willing spirit.” The piel has a similar meaning.'® 


2. With ‘al (Intransitive): “Lean On, Attack.” Intransitive samak with ‘al occurs 
twice. Since contextually the reference is to enemies, one expects hostile connotations 
to attach to sämak ‘al in the sense of “exert pressure on, attack.” According to Ezk. 
24:2, the Babylonian king exerts pressure on Jerusalem (sämak ‘el; in Ezekiel ‘e/ is the 
equivalent of ‘a/).!’ According to Ps. 88:8(7), the petitioner describes his suffering 
with the words, “your wrath lies heavy upon me.” 


3. With the Accusative + ‘al: “Lean On, Place.” With a direct object and locative 
‘al, sämak means “lean on” in the concrete sense, occurring exclusively in connection 


15. Cf. GK, §§117ff. 
16. Cf. 6 below. 
17. Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), on Ezk. 1:17. 
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with the ritual laying on of hands, the exception being Am. 5:1, where Amos describes 
in a metaphor the impossibility of fleeing the consequences of the day of Yahweh:!3 
“As if a man fled from a lion, and a bear met him; or went into a house and leaned with 
his hand against the wall, and a serpent bit him.” 

Wright — Milgrom 


The Ritual Laying On of Hands. The gesture of laying on hands (or better: hand 
leaning, since in the rabbinic view a person is to perform this gesture with considerable 
pressure) accompanies various ritual procedures.!? Since the OT does not itself explain 
this gesture, various interpretations have been put forth in the history of scholarship, 
and can, according to J. Licht and R. Rendtorff, be classified as follows: 

a. Transference Hypothesis. By means of this gesture, Moses transfers his authority 
to his successor, the priest transfers sins to the scapegoat, and the offerer transfers them 
to the sacrificial animal (Jewish tradition).2° According to B. Janowski and Rendtorff 
(Leviticus), this hypothesis can now be accepted only in connection with the scapegoat 
rite, not in connection with sacrifice. 

b. Identification Hypothesis. During hand leaning, a “transference of the offerer’s 
own person to the animal”?! takes place. According to H. Gese, expiation occurs “by 
the surrender of life on the part of the sacrificial animal identified with the directing 
participant through the laying on of hands.”?? 

c. Modified Representational Hypothesis. B. Janowski begins with Noth and Gese 
in asserting that “the essential element in cultic representation is not transference .. of 
the materia peccans to a ritual bearer of sin and the following elimination of this 
bearer, but rather the symbolic surrender of life on the part of the homo peccator in the 
death of the sacrificial animal, into which the sinner is taken when he identifies with 
this creature through the laying on of hands.”’?3 

According to Rendtorff, although these hypotheses (which are frequently mixed) do 
provide a possible theory concerning the origin (hattd t sacrifice) and original meaning 
of the gesture, they cannot explain all its occurrences (e.g., with the zebah-s*lamim).*4 
The explanation put forth by S. Wefing, that such hand leaning occurs for the purpose 
of holding the animal firm during the sacrificial procedure, can be noted as a curious 
special case. 


18. > OV yöm (VI, 7-32). 

19. Cf. Bab. Hag. 16b; — T” ydd, V, 423f. 

20. See Volz; K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT IV (1966); Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte; 
K. Koch, “Siinde und Siindenvergebung um die Wende von der exilischen zur nachexilischen 
Zeit,” EvT 26 (1966) 217-39; Medebielle, 147ff. See also discussion below on Moses. 

21. M. Noth, Leviticus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1965), 22; cf. also W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites (New York, 31927); A. Bertholet, Leviticus. KHC 3 (1901); R. K. 
Yerkes, Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early Judaism (New York, 1952); H. H. 
Rowley, “The Meaning of Sacrifice,” BJRL 33 (1950/51) 76-78; R. Péter. 

22. P. 197. 

23. Pp. 215-21, quotation 220f. 

24. Leviticus, 43. 
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d. Declaration/Demonstration Hypothesis. This hypothesis focuses on the sacrifi- 
cial rite, explaining that the hand leaning is the offerer’s declaration that the sacrificial 
animal is his possession that he is presenting to the deity in performing this sacrifice, 
and that the fruits of the sacrifice are to benefit him.25 This is also the point of depar- 
ture for the following discussion. 

Fabry 


e. The decisive elements for a new interpretation of the gesture of hand leaning are 
found in J. Milgrom’s investigation of two types: (1) hand leaning with two hands 
(apart from the sacrificial ritual); and (2) hand leaning with one hand.*° This distinc- 
tion — not noted by Stolz — was worked out by R. Péter and then expressly appropri- 
ated by Janowski and Rendtorff. It can be consistently demonstrated, however, only in 
passages with a singular subject (12 of 23). 

(1) Hand leaning carried out with two hands is principally a demonstrative gesture 
identifying the recipient or focal point of a ritual act. Thus at the scapegoat ritual, this 
gesture shows the goat upon which the sins are laid (nätan, Lev. 16:21). Aaron is to lay 
two hands on the goat that is to be sent into the desert to Azazel. Although the sins are 
indeed transferred here to the goat, it is not clear that this transference takes place 
through the hand leaning itself. A literally understood transference of sins through 
Aaron’s hands is excluded by the fact that Aaron himself cannot be the bearer of sins. 
Rather, the sins, external to Aaron, come to rest upon the place designated by the hand 
placement.’ 

Through the laying on of hands, the authority of Moses is transferred to Joshua (Nu. 
27:18,23; Dt. 34:9). Nu. 27:18 relates that Moses laid his hand (sg.) on Joshua, while 
according to v. 23 and Dt. 34:9 he lays both hands on him. Perhaps ydk in Nu. 27:18 is 
to be understood as the scriptio defectiva of a plural form (cf. LXX).28 The practical re- 
sult of transferring Moses’ sovereignty’? (Nu. 27:20) and the spirit of wisdom (Dt. 
34:9) to Joshua, however, does not seem to happen through the laying on of hands it- 
self, since these blessings do not flow over to Joshua “through the hand” of Moses. 
Rather, here, too, the laying on of hands serves to designate Joshua as the recipient of 
the rite before the priest and congregation. The words accompanying this gesture 
served the actual transference of the powers of office. 

Jacob’s laying on of hands on Joseph’s sons is to be interpreted similarly with a 
blessing formula (Gen. 48:13ff.; they are appointed sons of Israel, v. 5), although here 
the verbs > N°W Sit (vv. 14,17) and > OW sim are used. 

The gesture of laying both hands on the blasphemer is not quite clear; before his 


25. Matthes; Eichrodt; Ringgren; L. Moraldi, Espiazione sacrificale e riti espiatori. AnBibl 5 
(1956); and esp. de Vaux. 

26. “Sacrifice and Offering,” /DBSup (1976), 765. 

27. Cf. D. Z. Hoffmann, Leviticus, I (Jerusalem, 1953) [Hebrew], 89 = Das Buch Leviticus 
(Berlin, 1905-6). 

28. Cf. also Péter, 50f. 

29. > TI höd (hödh) (II, 352-56). 
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stoning, the witnesses are to lay their hands (pl.) on him (Lev. 24:14). This gesture has 
been frequently interpreted as the transference of the defilement, generated by the mis- 
use of the divine name, from the listeners to the blasphemer. Others have interpreted 
the gesture as an act through which the witnesses unequivocally and legitimately de- 
clare the blasphemer guilty. The gesture thus implies the symbolic empowerment of 
their witness and of their responsibility for the execution of the delinquent. This legal 
interpretation seems to be the correct one for several reasons: 

(a) The interpretation of the gesture as a transference of the defilement issues from 
the traditional transference hypothesis. 

(b) No biblical passage suggests that the misuse of the divine name brings about de- 
filement. 

(c) At the stoning of an idolater, the witness had to cast the first stone (Dt. 17:7; cf. 
13:10[9]). This refers to the extreme responsibility assumed by the witness in relation 
to the accused or condemned. According to Lev. 24, the guilty party is similarly led out 
of the camp, the witnesses lay their hands on him, and then the congregation stones 
him. 

(d) Finally, the two elders accuse Susanna of adultery through a laying on of hands 
(Sus. 34 = Dan. 13:34 LXX), demonstrating that the late scribe of the Susanna narra- 
tive was familiar with the laying on of hands from Lev. 24 as a legal act. 

(2) The laying on of only one hand (sg.) is a completely different gesture, and oc- 
curs only in connection with a sacrificial ritual (Lev. 1:4 [LXX 1:10]; 3:2,8,13; 4:4,24, 
29,33). This laying on of one hand demonstrates that the sacrificial animal belongs to 
the offerer, and that the benefaction resulting from the sacrifice is to flow to this partic- 
ular offerer. If several persons function as offerers, all are to lay their hand on the ani- 
mal (Ex. 29:10,15,19; Lev. 4:15; 8:14,18,22; 2 Ch. 29:23). This rite is attested in con- 
nection with the private burnt, freewill, and sin offerings. It is not mentioned in 
connection with the guilt offering, probably because the appropriate sacrificial animal 
could sooner be replaced by a money offering.?! The hand leaning was similarly absent 
from both bird and grain sacrifices,?? as well as at public community offerings (rämid, 
festival offering; cf. Mishnah Men. 9:7; but cf. also 2 Ch. 29:23); the exception here is 
the sin offering of the community (Lev. 4:13ff.). Immediately after bringing the sacrifi- 
cial animal into the temple court (Mishnah Kel. 1:8) and before the slaughter, the 
offerer performed this rite (cf. Mishnah Men. 9:9). 

Although some have supposed that this rite was accompanied by a confession of 
sin, this view is to be rejected. (a) The OT does not itself attest such a combination. 
(b) The combination of a laying on of hands (pl.!) and a confession of sin at the scape- 
goat rite (Lev. 16:21f.) cannot be adduced as evidence, since this is not a sacrifice. 
(c) Confessions are made before the sacrifice is initiated (Lev. 5:5; Nu. 5:7).33 (d) The 


30. > 7719 lâ; > NAT zäbah (zäbhach) (IV, 8-29); > RON hata’ (chätä') (TV, 309-19). 

31. > OWN Gsam ((äshäm) (1, 429-37). Cf. J. Milgrom, Cult and Conscience (Leiden, 1976), 
15 n. 48. 

32. See discussion below. 

33. Moraldi, 258f. 
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frequently adduced substitution hypothesis is not a valid sacrificial theory for Israel.*4 
It is possible, however, that at the hand leaning the offerer was accompanied by a dec- 
laration of the type of sacrifice for which the animal was brought. 

It is doubtful that hand leaning should be explained by the substitution hypothesis 
as a transfer of sins from the offerer to the sacrificial animal, or as the transfer of the 
person and his emotions.*> Hand leaning in connection with sacrifice instead func- 
tions to show the relationship between offerer and sacrificial animal. In laying on the 
hand, the offerer demonstrates that the sacrificial animal is his offering, that the 
priest presents the sacrifice in his name, and that the sacrificial benefits are to flow 
to him.>° This laying on of the hand is obviously the only activity performed by the 
offerer apart from the preparation of the sacrificial animal, the result being that this 
rite constitutes the “signature” of the offerer, attributing the entire sacrificial proce- 
dure to him. This explains why such hand leaning is not part of the bird and grain of- 
ferings;?’ here the sacrificial offering remains in the hand of the offerer until the ac- 
tual moment of offering itself, so that the personal relationship with the offerer 
remains continually visible. 

The laying on of hands at the dedication of the Levites corresponds to that at sacri- 
fice. The Levites are led into the sanctuary (grb hiphil, Nu. 8:9) and brought before 
Yahweh (grb hiphil, v. 10). Then the priests lay their hands on them (v. 10) and dedi- 
cate them before Yahweh as fnfipé (v. 11; cf. vv. 13,15).?® Through this laying on of 
hands, the Israelites signal that the Levites are their gift (instead of the firstborn) to 
Yahweh. 


Excursus. Hand laying among the Hittites exhibits essentially the same features.’ 
The Hittite rite was performed only with one hand (SU-an QATAM or QATISUNU, in 
the sg.), which was laid on the sacrificial object or held “at some distance” (tuwaz) 
from it. This hand laying is found exclusively in the context of sacrifice, though not in 


34. Cf. Metzinger. 

35. Metzinger; W. Eichrodt, Theology of the OT. OTL, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. 1961-67), I, 165f.; 
T. C. Vriezen, An Outline of OT Theology (Eng. trans., Oxford, 1958), 300f.; de Vaux, 28 n. 5. 
For the former transfer idea see Volz; Medebielle, 147ff.; Elliger, Leviticus, 34. For the latter see 
Lesétra, 848; Moraldi, 262; Behm, 136ff.; Riehm; cf. Elderenbosch, 21. 

36. Cf. de Vaux, 28f. 

37. Cf. Péter, 52. 

38. > Al nwp (IX, 296-99). 

39. KBo, IV, 9, ii, 51f. (cf. ANET, 359); KUB, XX, 83, iii, 10-12; iv, 8; XXV, 1, iii, 6f.; KBo, 
Xi, 51, c iv, 126.3 StBoT, 12, i, 318; ii, 1f., 7f., 19-21, 24f., 38f.; iii. 2'f.; StBoT,; 13, i; 208: 
Mastigga (L. Rost, MIO 1 [1953] 345ff.) i, 18°; iii, 49-53, 54-58; KBo, II, 3, iii, 12-14 (cf. ANET, 
351); Ašhella, KUB, IX, 32+, vv. 18ff. (Ger. trans. of the most important parts by H. Kümmel, 
“Ersatzkönig und Sündenbock,” ZAW 80 [1968] 310f.); O. R. Gurney, Some Aspects of Hittite 
Religion (Oxford, 1977), 48f.; “Muršilis Sprachlëhmung,” KBo, IV, 2, iii, 54, 60; iv, 21 (ed. 
A. Goetze and H. Pedersen, Muršilis Sprachlähmung [Copenhagen, 1934]); StBoT, 25, p. 94, II, 
1; p. 108, no. 46, 7’f.,; p. 116, no. 52, i, 12'-14'; p. 150, no. 73, r. col. 4’; p. 169, no. 89, ii, 6'f.; 
p. 212, no. 127, r. iii, 8’; p. 213, no. 129, ii, 4°; p. 233, no. 147, r. 712°’; KUB, II, 13, ii, 49 (cited 
in StBoT, 12, 75); Bo 2708, i, 5ff. (cited ibid.); KUB, II, 15, v, 22. 
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connection with healings, blessings, or the transference of authority or sıns. The hands 
are usually laid on foodstuffs that are to be offered, e.g., bread and cheese, which are 
then divided and assigned to various deities. Offerings also include wine and other 
drinks, which are then offered as libations. 

The sequence of events demonstrates the significance of the Hittite hand laying. 
The king, a cult functionary, or a sick person laid his hands on the foodstuffs ex- 
tended to them. Thereafter a cult servant attended to the division, libation, or distri- 
bution. Hence here, too, the hand laying functions to demonstrate the relationship 
between the sacrificial materials and the offerer, so that the other parts of the rite 
could be carried out by cult servants. The hand laying in “Mursilis’s Speech Impedi- 
ment” text and in the AShella ritual has the same purpose. Mursilis lays his hand on 
the sacrificial bull in order to document it as his own, since he is unable to be present 
at the actual sacrificial event. In the AShella plague ritual, an officer lays his hands 
on the sacrificial he-goats and petitions that the deity responsible for the plagues 
might accept these anımals.* Since nothing here suggests a transference of sins, 
this, too, involves a documentation rite. 


4. Passive Participle samük. The meaning of the pass. ptcp. sämük deviates from 
that of the verb itself: “firm, steadfast, secure.” God’s precepts are constant 
(ne’“mdanim), they are established forever (s“mükim), are performed in faithfulness 
(be’*met), and are upright (yāšār) (Ps. 111:7-8). The heart of the righteous is unde- 
terred (näkön) and trusting (bétéah) in Yahweh, 1.e., it is steadfast (sämük) (112:7f.). 
The meaning is similar in the victory song in Isa. 26:1-6: “You keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is steady (yéser samük), because he trusts in you.” 


5. Niphal + ‘al. The niphal nismak ‘al corresponds to sdmak + object in the reflex- 
ive/passive sense. The concrete meaning occurs in Jgs. 16:29, where Samson grasps 
the pillars of the Philistine temple and then leans against them, causing them to col- 
lapse (v. 30). Isa. 36:6 par. 2 K. 18:21 compares Egypt with a broken reed that pierces 
the hand of the person who leans on it. The Israelites “steady themselves” on God (Isa. 
48:2). The people “trust in” Hezekiah’s words (2 Ch. 32:8). According to 11QPs? XIX, 
13, the suppliant steadies himself on God’s demonstration of grace. 


6. Piel. The piel simmék is found only in Cant. 2:5, where it exhibits a meaning sim- 
ilar to sämak in Gen. 27:37, “sustain.” In contrast to the latter passage, however, the 
verb is used here with instrumental b®. 


7. Smikad. The noun s“mikä cannot be definitely associated with samak.*! In Jgs. 
4:18 Jael covers Sisera with his smikd. Targ.’ has günkä’, “bed cover”; LXX has 
dérris, “leather cover”; LXX® has epibdlaion, “garment, clothing”; while the Vulg. has 


40. Cf. the text in Kümmel, “Ersatzkönig und Sündenbock”; and Janowski, 211. 
41. Cf. KBL*, 925; HAL, III, 1337. 
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pallium, “garment, clothing,” which may well involve a misreading of m“sukä. It may 
be present with the same meaning in 4Q167 (4QpHos?) 3:3 (?). 
Wright — Milgrom 


8. LXX. The LXX uses a whole series of words in rendering this root. As regards the 
qal, the dominant verb is epitithénai (21 occurrences), which otherwise is used for both 
Sim and nätan, though also for nûp in the interesting passage 2 K. 5:11, the only time 
such laying on of hands is associated with healing a sick person.*? In 10 instances the 
LXX uses stérizein + compounds, similarly also in all niphal and piel passages. The 
most similar to samak semantically, it refers in the figurative sense to a “firm, unalter- 
able purpose.”43 


9. Qumran. The term sämak occurs about 20 times in Qumran, in the scrolls from 
IQ almost exclusively in the passive participle in the expression yéser samük in ref- 
erence to the firm steadfastness of the Qumran Essene (1QS 4:5; 8:3; 10:25; 1QH 
1:35; 2:9 [opposite nimh“re l2b],36 [opposite hdlal]).44 In 1QM 8:7,14, säamük is 
used in a characterization of the “sustained tone” of the eschatological trumpets. 
Among the finite verb forms (qal), the subject is almost exclusively God, who up- 
holds the teacher (1QH 2:7, par. ‘ämad hiphil) through an outpouring of his holy 
spirit (7:6), through truth (9:32) and might (18:13). In the eschaton he will uphold 
the returning David (4QpIsa* 4:2). The inclusion of the verb in a gesture of hand 
leaning is not attested, a situation commensurate with the overall character of 
Qumran-Essene ritual. The citation of an OT sacrificial rite is perhaps present in 
11QT 15:18, which anticipates hand leaning by the elders of the priests (at the 
consecratory feast after New Year). Here, as in 1Q22 4:9, the context is disrupted. 
The occurrence in 1QapGen 20:22,29 is especially interesting, since hand leaning 
occurs in connection with the healing of a sick person, thus possibly providing a lin- 
guistic model for NT usage.*> 

Fabry 


42. > T° yad, V, 423f. 

43. G. Harder, “otnpitw,” TDNT, VII, 653-57, esp. 656; cf. G. Schneider, “otnpiqw,” EDNT, 
III, 276. 

44. On this contrast cf. H. Bardtke, “Acedia in Qumran,” Qumran-Probleme. DAWB (Berlin, 
1963), 29-51. 

45. See 8 above. Cf. Fitzmyer, 140; —> T° yäd, V, 423f. 
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subject, though given the small number of occurrences one cannot conclude with any 
certainty that other types of subjects were not also common; in any event, in the Psalms 
it is always Yahweh (or, in direct address to him, “your right hand” in Ps. 18:36[35] 
and “your steadfast love” in 94:18), in Isa. 9:6(7) the promised ruler, and in Prov. 20:28 
the king. It does seem, however, that this word was most often used in elevated style. 

The verb has two different kinds of objects. (a) In Ps. 18:36(35) and 20:3(2) it is the 
king, in Prov. 20:28 his throne, and in Isa. 9:6(7) his rule. (b) In Ps. 41:4(3); 94:18; 
119:117 it is the petitioner in need to whom Yahweh turns his attention or who entreats 
Yahweh to do so. 

The OT attests only figurative usage with regard to the basic meaning “support, as- 
sist.” It is unclear to what extent a concrete image of support still resonated or could yet 
be sensed; perhaps this was still evoked by the notion of supporting or upholding the 
throne in Prov. 20:28,’ by that of the king being supported by Yahweh’s right hand in Ps. 
18:36(35), or by the slipping foot in Ps. 94:18. In its purely figurative use, the verb’s 
meaning is substantively shaped by the various kinds of “supporting,” and in summary it 
might best be rendered by “support” in the sense of “strengthen, help,” with the meaning 
“strengthen” also applying to the more specific usage discussed below. 

Whereas in each of the passages from the Psalms it is always a person (the king, 
someone in need) who is supported or assisted, in Isa. 9:6(7) and Prov. 20:28 it is the 
king’s rule or his throne. Isa. 9:6(7) promises that “there shall be endless peace for the 
throne of David and his kingdom,” and then with the following two infs. kwn and s‘d 
(with /°) explains how and in what way this will be done;ë all this will happen because 
the king “establishes and upholds” his throne and rule “with justice and with righteous- 
ness.” This “establishing and upholding,” stability and steadfastness (sd‘ad also ex- 
presses this aspect), are the essential promises needed for successful rule (2 S. 7:16; 
I K. 2:12,45). Similarly, tradition also held that s’dägä (> PTS) and > DBWN mispat 
were appropriate means of establishing and preserving one’s rule (cf. Ps. 89:15[14]; 
also 97:2; Prov. 16:12; Jer. 23:5; 33:15; no distinction need be made between the 
throne of God and the king).? In Prov. 20:28 the king upholds his throne through hesed 
(LXX en dikaiosyné). Although in both Isa. 9:6(7) and Prov. 20:28 sd‘ad is used with 
kwn (a word actually more common in this particular context) and thus often translated 
as “establish,"! its meaning here is more likely “uphold, stabilize, strengthen” (cf. by 
contrast the translation of > 3)? kwn with “foundation”).!! 

Twice in the Psalms the person thus supported or upheld is the king (18:36[35]; 


7. Cf. the supporting figures in connection with thrones in M. Metzger, Königsthron und 
Gottesthron. AOAT 15/1-2 (1985), I, 210f., pl. 100A, no. 1019 and C and D; — VII, 250. 

8. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), 405. 

9. > XDJ kisse’ (VII, 232-59). Concerning this tradition, cf. also the Egyptian representa- 
tions of the throne on the m3't hieroglyph, H. Brunner, “Gerechtigkeit als Fundament des 
Thrones,” VT 8 (1958) 426-28; cf. also the two ma‘at figures standing behind the throne, 
Metzger, Königsthron und Gottesthron, 1, 89; II, 78f., no. 271. 

10. ©. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), 239. 

11. — VII, 100f. 
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20:3[2]). Scholars generally view the middle part of 18:36(35), wiminkd tis Gdéni, as 
an addendum, since it does not occur in 2 S. 22:36.12? The addendum is probably play- 
ing off the description of the king as a warrior such that the (concrete) image is evoked; 
“your right hand supports me,” i.e., it holds me up, strengthens me. In Ps. 20:3(2) the 
petition “may he give you support from Zion” refers to help, assistance, and protection 
for the king (cf. the parallel first half of the verse, “may he send you help from the 
sanctuary,” and the parallel preceding verse). 

In Ps. 41:4(3); 94:18; 119:117, s@’ad takes the oppressed individual as its object and 
refers to a more comprehensive notion of helping. In 41:4(3) Yahweh sustains the sick 
individual, i.e., he helps that person through illness, strengthens, and heals the person 
(cf. the parallel second half of the verse). In 94:18 the context specifies even more 
clearly that Yahweh’s intervention and help will rescue the oppressed person from the 
evildoers and thus from death (v. 17). When danger arises, Yahweh’s steadfast love 
holds him up (cf. the parallel v. 19; concerning hesed, cf. Prov. 20:28, where the king 
upholds his own through kesed). “What the speaker recounts in vv. 18f. of this psalm 
sounds less like a reference to a single, comprehensive divine deed at a critical hour 
than to a recurring situation of help and support in ongoing distress.” “This is appar- 
ently referring to ongoing support in getting through a difficult situation.” 13 

In Ps. 119:117 the plea “hold me up” means “keep, support, strengthen, and help 
me.” The result of that would be the petitioner’s safety (ys niphal). Here, too, the refer- 
ence is to ongoing assistance and deliverance in life (the preceding v. 116 uses sämak 
in a parallel way, the anticipated result being a similar preservation of life). In this 
sense sd‘ad can refer to diverse and more comprehensive help in life. 

Parallels to sä’ad thus include both Salah ‘ézer (Ps. 20:3[2]) and samak (119:116); 
the remaining parallel clauses illuminate the meaning of sd‘ad through their content 
(help and healing in 41:4[3], help in 18:36[35]). 

In Ezr. 5:2 Biblical Aramaic uses sd@‘ad (with /°) to refer to the support and help the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah give to Jeshua and Zerubbabel in rebuilding the temple. 


2. Specific. Among the 5 occurrences of sã'ad with specific meaning (Gen. 18:5; 
Jgs. 19:5,8; Ps. 104:15; 1 K. 13:7), 4 use /éb as the object; the image emerges of 
“strengthening, sustaining the heart” as an expression for “eating, refreshing oneself,” 
one used elliptically is 1 K. 13:7 (1.e., s@’ad without lēb or any other object; but sd‘ad 
might have the meaning “strengthen = eat, refresh oneself,” even without being in- 
serted in a fixed expression). In the expression “sustain, strengthen the heart,” the /éb 
doubtless represents a person’s entire vegetative system and vital energy.!* Hence Gen. 
18:5 (and by extension Jgs. 19:5,8 as well) is better translated “refresh yourselves” 
than “strengthen your heart.” It is especially before or after a strenuous journey that 
one is called to “fortify your heart” in this sense (Gen. 18:5; Jgs. 19:5,8), the means of 


12. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 255. 
13. Beyerlin, 32; cf. also Barth, 136. 
14. > VII, 413f.; TLOT, II, 640f. 
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suggested by the kind of wood mentioned,!® though in that case this could only be re- 
ferring to a limited and subsequent architectural measure, since chs. 6 and 7 “nowhere 
mention the use of almug wood.” Is the reference then to furnishings of some sort in- 
stead?!’ 

Warmuth 


18. Cf. J. A. Montgomery and H. S. Gehman, A Critical and Exegetical Comm. on the Books 
of Kings. ICC (1951), 219. 
19. Cf. Noth, Könige 1—16, 228. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Occurrences; 2. Syntax; 3. Meteorology; 4. LXX. II. 
Meteorological Phenomena in Theological Statements: 1. Metaphors; 2. Rapture; 3. Theophany; 
4. Holy War. 


I. 1. Etymology and Occurrences. The verb sã'ar probably derives from a Paleo- 
Semitic root $7, one nominally attested in the oldest occurrences. Akk. šāru, “wind, 
breath, breeze,” though also “nothing, nothingness, lie,”! might be an onomatopoetic 
construction attempting to imitate the blowing of the wind. For phonetic reasons the 
word cannot correspond to Heb. sa’ar. The root is attested in West Semitic in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Mandaic.? Although HAL adduces Arab. sa‘ara, “to kindle,” VII “go 
crazy, VIII “flare up, ignite,” sur, “insanity, frenzy,” this is doubtful because it has s 
instead of the anticipated $.? By contrast, the root was probably also appropriated as a 
loanword from Egyptian onomastics, as shown by the PN yas‘ar-kuna, “it storms on 

. in the Execration Texts.* Since the root is quite poorly attested outside Hebrew, 
any attempt at derivation remains questionable, including that of Gesenius, who asso- 


sdar. M. Dahood, “srt, ‘Storm’ in Job 4:15,” Bibl 48 (1967) 544f.; J. Jeremias, Theophanie: 
Die Geschichte einer alttestamentlichen Gattung. WMANT 10/2 (1977); H. Lugt, “Wirbelstürme 
im AT,” BZ, N.S. 19 (1975) 195-204; L. Schmidt, De Deo: Studien zur Literarkritik und 
Theologie. BZAW 143 (1976), 65. 


|. AHw, III, 1192f. 

2. Cf. Beyer, 647, “storm-driven”; itpael, “explode in flight”; MdD, 314, “be terrified, trou- 
bled, awestruck.” 

3. HAL, Ul, 762; cf. Wehr, 411. 

4. Cf. A. Goetze, “Remarks on Some Names Occurring in the Execration Texts,” BASOR 151 
(1958) 32. 
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ciates s/Sr with sr I, “shudder,” which for s'r yields something like “dreadful, ghastly 
weather.”° Barth located the etymon in Arab. šér, “take away,” whence the meaning 
“storm” might then be derived.® 

Within Hebrew-Aramaic, s‘r is probably the earliest form; although the 4 occur- 
rences of the verb (Ps. 50:3; 58:10[Eng. v. 9]; Job 27:21; Dnl. 11:40) and those of the 
noun forms (Sa'ar, Isa. 28:2; s@ärä, Nah. 1:3; Job 9:17) are of differing ages, they are 
on the whole quite recent. An additional older feminine form ending in -r and postu- 
lated for Job 4:15 has not been demonstrated.’ Context suggests that this is actually a 
form of sa“@rd, “hair.” 

The historically more recent form s'r occurs 8 times as a verb (including Job 15:30 
conj., the first occurrence probably being Hos. 13:3 [between 725 and 722], though 
here, too, the overwhelming majority of witnesses is postexilic). As a noun, sa‘ar oc- 
curs 8 times (definitely preexilic) and s© dra 21 times (including Ps. 55:9[8] conj., and 
Sir. 48:12; largely exilic and postexilic). 

The Hebrew ostracon Arad 31:4 contains the PN s‘ryhw, to be interpreted ac- 
cording to A. Lemaire as “YHWH has violently stirred up, has provoked the tem- 
pest.”® Among the 3 occurrences in Qumran, in 1QH 5:18 the teacher praises God 
because he has “changed the tempest (s’rh) to a breeze (dmmh),” a metaphor for 
the repulsion of distress (cf. IQH 3:6; cf. also Ps. 107:29). 11QtgJob 39:26 
(Aram.) asks, “is the hawk startled up at your wisdom?” (par. gäbä hithpael, “raise, 
lift oneself up”). 


2. Syntax. Neither the verbs nor the nouns exhibit any noteworthy construction pe- 
culiarities. The verb sã'ar, “to storm” (also in the military sense; cf. Hab. 3:14; Dnl. 
11:40) occurs in the gal, niphal (“become troubled,” 2 K. 6:11), piel (“blow away, 
snatch away’’),? and pual; additionally, s@’ar occurs in the hithpael. The activity de- 
scribed by the verbs is not restricted to specific subjects. The niphal in Ps. 50:3, “it 
storms, is tempestuous” (NRSV “a mighty tempest all around him”) is to be under- 
stood as passivum divinum.!® In several passages the nouns enter into construct associ- 
ations: rûah s“ärä (Ps. 107:25; 148:8; Ezk. 1:4); rüah s“ äröt (Ezk. 13:11); s@ar bela’, 
“storm of destruction” (Ps. 55:10[9], conj.); sa“rét têmän, ““whirlwinds of the south” 
(Zec. 9:14), and sa“ rat YHWH (Jer. 23:19; 30:23). Interpretive difficulties attach to the 
Sa‘ar gäteb, “disastrous storm,” in Isa. 28:2.!! 

The noun sa‘ar is the subject of the following verbs: hāyâ, “come to be”; ydsa‘ 
“come out, go forth”; hwl, “roar over”; ‘wr II, “be roused, get going”; and gwr hithpael 


5. GesB, 790. 

6. J. Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen zum hebrdischen und aramdischen Lexicon (Leipzig, 
1902), 50. 

7. Cf. Dahood; see also idem, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 401. 

8. A. Lemaire, /nscriptions hébraïques I: Les ostraca (Paris, 1977), 200. 

9. See HP, 200. 

10. A different view is taken by Dahood, Bibl 53 (1972) 400f. 

11. Cf. HAL, III, 1092. 
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(Jer. 30:23, disputed meaning). A së Grd can ‘ämad, “get up, arise,” bd’, “come,” bäga‘, 
“break forth,” nasa’, “carry away,” and pws hiphil, “blow away.” 


3. Meteorology. A whole series of parallels indicates that sa‘ar is a meteorological 
term. Its immediate environment includes gesem, “rain shower,” and bdrdd/elgabis, 
“hailstones” (Ezk. 13:11); Seleg, “snow,” and gitör, “thick smoke” (Ps. 148:8); ‘ab/ 
‘anan, “cloud,” and geser, “rainbow” (Sir. 43:11); though also säpä, “storm” (Am. 
1:14); Saag and §a’6n, “thunder and roaring” (Jer. 25:30-32); and baraq, “lightning” 
(Zec. 9:14). These are joined by less specific designations such as göl gädöl, “loud 
sound”; Zš, “fire”; and /ahab/lehäbä, “flame.” Synonyms include the various designa- 
tions for “wind”: nepes, rüah, rüah zal apd, “raging storm” (Ps. 11:6; Sir. 43:17); säpä 
and ra’as, all of which can be specified more closely (mythologically?) through indica- 
tions of direction or provenance: säpön, “north”; gädim, “south”; témdn, “southern 
area”; riah yam, “west wind”; geteb, “demon of destruction” (?), etc. The ultimate an- 
tonym is dead calm.!? This meteorological word field is transferred more or less in its 
entirety into descriptions of theophany.!> 


4. LXX. The broadly developed Greek vocabulary for the meteorological phenome- 
non “wind” corresponds to the numerous variations of this phenomenon in the partly 
subtropical climatic conditions of the eastern Mediterranean. In Semitic terminology 
differentiation in this sense is prompted less by phenomenological description than by 
other aims.!* Greek is entirely different in this respect. Because its different terms 
stand for different phenomena, the LXX’s extraordinarily varied rendering of sr is to 
be taken as a differentiated interpretation, and a summary enumeration of the Greek 
“equivalents” is thus moot. 

The LXX understands 2 K. 2:1,11; Jer. 23:19; Nah. 1:3 (sysseismös) and Jer. 25:32; 
Job 38:1; Sir. 48:9,12 (lailaps) to refer to the powerful and impressive upward suction in 
a whirlwind. By contrast, although the fiery phenomena in Ezk. 1:4 instead suggest a cy- 
clone with electrical discharges, the LXX speaks of a relatively mild pnetima exairon. 
But Aquila emends this into préstér, the term for the most catastrophic form of “water- 
spout.”!5 This deviation in Ezk. 1:4, however, actually derives from the linguistic ten- 
dency of the translator himself, who renders all occurrences of s‘r in Ezekiel in this way 
(cf. also 13:11,13). The most frequent translation is kateigis (10 occurrences, 7 in the 
Psalms), which according to Lugt refers to the winds at the beginning stages of a whirl- 
wind.!® Other renderings include klydön, “wave, surge” (only in Jon. 1:4,12), associated 
with the relatively weak verb exegeiré (1:11,13). Speculative implications attach to the 
singular renderings gnöphos, “darkness” (Job 9:17); néphos, “cloud, mass of clouds” 
(Job 40:6); seismös, “earthquake, storm” (Jer. 23:19; cf. the verbal rendering in Am. 


12. > NAT II, deämä, Il, 264f. 
13. See II.3. 

14. See 1.3. 

15. Cf. Aristotle Meteor. 371a. 
16. “Wirbelstiirme,” 200. 
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1:14); and sdlos, “torrent, surge” (Zec. 9:14), while theological implications attach to 
orgé, “anger, wrath” (Jer. 30:23). The verb was understood as a verb of movement or 
transport: ekkinéd, ekbällö, ekpiptd; both seismö, “to storm, charge” (Hab. 3:14), and 
likmáð, “winnow, fan” (Job 27:21), better approximate the basic meaning.!7 


II. Meteorological Phenomena in Theological Statements. Because meteorologi- 
cal phenomena are nowhere portrayed merely for the sake of scientific aims, even the 
completely realistic description of the mighty sea storm in Jonah | is already referring 
metaphorically to Yahweh's theophany. Yahweh casts a rüah g“dölä upon the sea 
(v. 4aa), whereupon a sa‘ar gädöl, a “mighty storm,” arises (v. 5aB), breaking up ($br) 
and sinking (bd) ships (vv. 4b,6). Here sa‘ar is understood wholly as a water phenom- 
enon that can come “upon” (‘al) someone (v. 12). The sea becomes increasingly stormy 
(hölek w£s6‘ér, vv. 11,13),'® but can in a reverse fashion also become calm again 
(Sätag, v. 11) and cease to rage (zd ap, v. 15). 


|. Metaphors. Whereas > 1510 süpä refers metaphorically to the rapidity of a pro- 
cedure,!? sa‘ar indicates a danger deriving from something unstable, something from 
which people want to save themselves (plt, Ps. 55:9f.[8f.]). Hosea was already compar- 
ing both those who serve idols and the idols themselves with that which is completely 
unstable, namely, with the dew and with dissipating smoke (Hos. 13:3). The lot of the 
wicked is similarly understood; they will sway or rock like a boat in a storm (Sir. 33:2) 
that lifts them up and sweeps them away (Job 27:21). The wind even sweeps away the 
wicked’s fruit (Job 15:30, emended text). In his own message of salvation, Deutero- 
Isaiah applies this image to Jerusalem: “O afflicted one, storm-tossed, and not com- 
forted” (Isa. 54:11; cf. the interesting misreading in 1 QIsa*: s“härä, “the one purchased 
[by traders]”). Zec. 7:14 understands the exile as punishment, since Yahweh has scat- 
tered Israel “among all the nations that they had not known.”2° 


2. Rapture. The OT speaks 4 times about Elijah’s rapture bas‘ ‘ard, “in/by the (!) 
whirlwind” (2 K. 2:11; v. 1 is secondary; Sir. 48:9,12 refers to this passage). The definite 
article attaching to s“ärä here is striking?! and can be taken as evidence that the author 
was picking up this s© Grd as a familiar theophanic motif. The coupling of this word with 
the rekeb @§, “chariot of fire,” and the siisé `š, “horses of fire,” reflects the ancient orien- 
tal notion of the ascension of various deities in a tempest or whirlwind.?* The transfer- 
ence of this notion to Elijah does not articulate any polemic against the gods (cf. the par. 
rüah YHWH in v. 16); rather, it documents in a positive fashion the exceptional status of 


17. Cf. G. Bornkamm, TDNT, IV, 280f. 

18. Concerning this construction, cf. GK, $113u; Synt, $93g. 

19. Cf. Lugt, 201. 

20. Concerning the Aramaism Ösä®rem, cf. GA, §§23h, 52n. 

21. Unless one accepts the explanation in GK, $126n. 

22. Cf. Jeremias, 76ff.; A. Schmitt, Entrückung, Aufnahme, Himmelfahrt. FzB 10 (1973), 
108f. 
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this great prophet, something also indicated by the strongly formulaic language in the 
passage as well as the historical influence of motifs from the Moses tradition. 


3. Theophany. The storm wind or whirlwind is a consistent motif in theophany por- 
trayals. Yahweh’s coming is accompanied by numinous and cosmic phenomena consti- 
tuting fixed motif grouping in the portrayals, groups whose provenance in ancient orl- 
ental mythologies J. Jeremias has thoroughly discussed.*4 One significant feature here 
is the transference of earlier mythologems concerning the weather god to Yahweh (cf. 
Ps. 18).*5 Such portrayals of theophanies with metaphors of storm and thunder were a 
widespread form in Israel and were possibly already incorporated into the cult at an 
early period. But it is striking that the Sinai theophany, characterized as it is by volca- 
nic motifs+6 (Ex. 19; Jgs. 5:4f.; Dt. 33:2; Hab. 3; 1 Enoch 1:3-7), does not use the storm 
motif at all; this suggests a certain distancing from the mythology of the weather god. 
Finally, the theologically extremely interesting Elijah theophany (1 K. 19) with its 
d’mämä motif (“dead calm’’)?’ represents an isolated case, and differs so demonstrably 
from the usual theophany portrayals that one must assume the presence of radically 
monotheist polemic in the background. 

In Ps. 50:3 (presumably an older psalm), Yahweh’s coming is accompanied by fire 
and storms. The prophets pick up on God’s appearance at judgment here and in part de- 
velop it further (Jer. 25:32), with subsequent redactors sometimes adding even more 
material from tradition (vv. 30f.). Ezekiel portrays his own call vision with theophanic 
colors (Ezk. 1:4). With the exile, however, the judgment theophany yields to the deliv- 
erance theophany (cf. Isa. 29:6;28 Nah. 1:3; Zec. 9:14). Only the poet of Job continues 
to use the earlier diction in portraying Yahweh’s onslaught in the terminology of judg- 
ment theophanies (Job 9:17; 38:1; 40:6). 

The postexilic creation psalms use this collection of motifs to demonstrate God’s 
power over creation. He causes the stormy wind to arise (Ps. 107:25), then commands 
it to be still again (v. 29; cf. Mt. 8:26); storms and winds are ultimately dispossessed of 
any remnants of numinous power when they become Yahweh’s messengers (Ps. 148:8; 
104:3f.).2? 


4. Holy War. Several of these motifs also occur in connection with portrayals of holy 
war." The petitioner entreats God to engage the entirety of his cosmic power to rout his 
enemies: “As fire consumes the forest, as the flame sets the mountains ablaze, so pursue 


23. Cf. R. P. Carroll, “The Elijah-Elisha Sagas,” VT 19 (1969) 410f. 

24. Pp. 73-117. 

25. L. Köhler, OT Theology (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1957), 26f., > J19 ‘Gndn. 

26. —> °D sinay. 

27. > NAT II, deamä, II, 264f.; Jeremias, 112-15; cf. C. Macholz, “Psalm 29 und 1 Kön 19,” 
Werden und Wirken des ATs. FS C. Westermann (Göttingen, 1980), 329-33. 

28. Though H. Wildberger, Jesaja 28-39. BK X/3 (1982), in loc., dates this to 701. 

29. > RM mal ak (VIII, 308-25). 

30, Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 119; Wildberger, Jesaja 28-39, 1109. 
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them with your tempest and terrify them with your hurricane” (Ps. 83:15f.[14f.]). Am. 
1:14 mentions wind and storm in addition to the cry of war (rü‘ä); Isa. 28:2 describes 
the destruction of Samaria in the image of a theophany of war. Yahweh's wrath “has gone 
forth, a whirling tempest; it will burst upon the head of the wicked” (Jer. 23:19; 30:23; cf. 
Ps. 58:10[9]), pummeling them with hailstones (Ezk. 13:13; cf. v. 11 and Josh. 10:11) 
such that their walls crumble. His tempest carries off the powerful of the earth like stub- 
ble (Isa. 40:24). In an oracle of salvation, the same prophet assures the exiles that they, 
too, will have a portion of this divine power in overcoming the difficulties of returning 
home: “You shall winnow them [mountains and hills] and the wind shall carry them 
away, and the tempest shall scatter them” (Isa. 41:16). 

Fabry 





Contents: I. Etymology, Extrabiblical Occurrences. II. OT: Meanings and Synonyms. IH. 
Symbolism and Special Meanings. 


I. Etymology, Extrabiblical Occurrences. The masc. noun sap occurs in most of 
the Semitic languages. Akk. sippu is attested in widely varying texts; although it prob- 
ably involves a Semitic root, a connection with Sum. zib cannot be excluded.! Other 
witnesses include Jewish Aram. sippd’, Syr. seppä‘, Mand. sippä, and perhaps Phoen. 
sp.” A Nabatean version of the root is also suspected.° 

This term comes from the vocabulary of ancient Semitic architecture and refers to an 
object involving a house entry, a gate, or the framework of a door, though an exact identi- 
fication is rather difficult. For example, several different interpretations have already 
been suggested for Akk. sippu, including “threshold” (so also for Heb. sap), and also 
“door frame, stone frame, door hinge,” as well as “door hingestone, stone socle,” etc.* 

The scope of the different translations doubtless derives from the technical varia- 


sap. W. Dever and S. Paul, eds., “Architectural Elements,” Biblical Archaeology (Jerusalem/ 
New York, 1973), 30-42; K. Galling and H. Rösel, “Tür,” BRL, 348f.; A. van Gennep, “The Ter- 
ritorial Passage,” Rites of Passage (Eng. trans., Chicago, 1960), 15-25; J. Ouelette, “The 
Shaking of the Thresholds in Amos 9:1,” HUCA 43 (1972) 23-27; A. Salonen, Die Türen des 
Alten Mesopotamien. AnAcScFen B 124 (Helsinki, 1961), esp. 62-66; H. C. Trumbull, The 
Threshold Covenant (Edinburgh, 1896); H. Weidhaus, “Der bit hildni,” ZA 45 (1939) 123-25; 
O. Wintermute, “Threshold,” /DBSup, 905. 


l. AHw, II, 1049; Salonen, 63. 

2. LexSyr, 489; CSD, 385; MdD, 329; M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898), 230. 

3. HAL, Il, 763; DNSI, Il, 796f. 

4. Cf. R. S. Ellis, Foundation Deposits in Ancient Mesopotamia (New Haven, 1968); 
Weidhaus; and esp. Salonen. 
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tions in the actual frameworks for doors and gates, variations themselves dependent on 
the nature of the house and inhabitants in question. For example, many monumental 
buildings in Mesopotamia had door hinge sockets on both sides of the portals that were 
sunken into the threshold or sill stone. Accordingly, the sides of the door contained 
pivots (‘ammot). The hollowed-out stones serving as hinge sockets were not identical 
with the continuous threshold and were accordingly installed to be concealed. Akk. 
sippu probably sometimes refers to such hinge sockets; cf. also sap in Ex. 12:22, where 
it is usually translated as “basin” (for the blood), even though it is used together with 
m€zazét, “doorposts,” masgöp, “lintel,” and petah, “door.”> 


Il. OT: Meanings and Synonyms. 

The noun sap occurs 24 times in the OT: 11 in the Prophets, 6 in the Deutero- 
nomistic history, 5 in the Chronicler’s history, and twice in Esther. The denominative 
verb spp occurs only in Ps. 84:11(Eng. v. 10) in the hithpolel with the meaning “stand 
at the threshold.” The OT uses the word primarily in connection with the entry to the 
temple. In 3 instances the reference is to the palace portal (1 K. 14:17; Est. 2:21; 6:2; 
perhaps also Zeph. 2:14 in reference to the palace at Nineveh), and twice to the door of 
a private house (Jgs. 19:27; Ezk. 43:8). In most instances the meaning “threshold” is 
appropriate, esp. in Ezk. 43:8, where sap parallels m“zuzöt, “doorposts.” Isa. 6:4 uses 
sap in connection with the difficult word ammöt, which can also mean “doorposts.” 
The tragic conclusion to Jgs. 19 shows a woman lying at the door of the house “with 
her hands on the threshold” (v. 27). The meaning “threshold” is illustrated by Palestin- 
ian house design. The threshold was made either of a single piece of stone or of indi- 
vidual stones mortared together; it was elevated slightly above the surrounding level of 
the entryway to prevent water from seeping in. 

Although the LXX has difficulty with this word, using several different terms to 
translate it (most frequently pröthyron and stathmös), the evidence from Qumran to- 
gether with other architectural terms show that the reference is to the horizontal thresh- 
old as the “foundational” element of the entryway. According to 11QT 49:13, any de- 
filement of a house necessitates a purification or cleansing of the portal, including the 
door locks (mn‘wlym), doorposts (mzwzwt), thresholds (‘spym), and lintels (mSgwpym; 
all this involves a differentiated explication of Nu. 19:14ff.); for this terminology, see 
also LIQT 36:9 and 5Q15 1 i 15ff. and the description of the new Jerusalem. Thresh- 
olds are also mentioned in 3Q15 2:12; 12:2. The only meaning deviating from these 
might be found in the unclear passage Ezk. 40:6f., which may refer to the door space in 
general. 


III. Symbolism and Special Meanings. 
The threshold plays an important role in the general phenomenology of the border 
area between different human activities, the most important being that between the pri- 


5. Cf. HAL, II, 763, s.v. sp I; A. M. Honeyman, “Hebrew *]0 ‘Basin, Goblet,” JTS 37 (1936) 
56-59. 
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vate and the public, the “threshold” representing the neutral zone between the two. 
Many cultures associate a great number of magic-religious rites with crossing a thresh- 
old, and the ground beneath the threshold is often the locus of certain offerings and 
even threshold-related magic.® Inscribed hooks found in Ugarit may represent such 
apotropaic threshold offerings.’ Light was also thought to have apotropaic qualities, 
which is why lamps were often deposited beneath thresholds.® 

Special meaning attaches to such rites when they involve crossing a threshold be- 
tween the secular and sacred spheres. Accordingly, sap in the OT corresponds primar- 
ily to precisely this “threshold.” The custom of jumping over the temple threshold 
seems to have been practiced at the temple of Dagon in Ashdod (the apparent reference 
in 1 S. 5:4f., though here the reference is not to sap but to the synonym miptän).? 

The religious significance of this separation between the secular and sacred spheres 
within the temple complex was amplified by the fact that many economically and na- 
tionally significant events took place within the threshold because of the requisite pro- 
tection they enjoyed there. Similarly, the inhabitants of a locale also sought protection 
from external danger by retreating to the interior of a house. The portal of a house thus 
acquired critical significance in regulating the movement of people and goods across 
the threshold. 

For this reason, the three “guardians of the threshold” (Som¢ré hassap, Jer. 35:4; 
52:24; 2 K. 12:10[9]; 22:4; 23:4; 25:18; 1 Ch. 9:19; 2 Ch. 34:9) represent important of- 
ficials within the temple hierarchy. Jer. 52:24 = 2 K. 25:18 shows their precise rank to 
be beneath the high priest and the second priest. Their service at the temple threshold 
in both fiscal and religious matters emerges from their role in connection with Josiah’s 
(2 K. 22:4; 2 Ch. 34:9) and Jehoash’s (2 K. 12:10[9]) cult reforms, and also from 
Josiah’s temple cleansing (2 K. 23:4). That there were three such guardians derives 
from the temple’s three main gate precincts (Ezk. 40:6,24,35), each of which had a 
“threshold guardian” overseeing the traffic through that particular gate.!° These high 
officials should not be confused with the lower-ranking office of the Levitical s6“ré- 
hassap, who during the postexilic period performed their service in groups of hundreds 
and who held office as “gatekeepers” in the literal sense (1 Ch. 9:22; 2 Ch. 23:4; cf. 
also 1 Ch. 9:19, where $’r is replaced by $mr). 

Meyers 


6. Cf. B. Rehfeldt, “Schwelle,” RGG?, V, 1620. 

7. Cf. H. Weippert, “Hacke,” BRL2, 132; also M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, “Die 
fünf beschrifteten Äxte aus Ugarit,” UF 6 (1974) 463. 

8. R. H. Smith, “The Household Lamps of Palestine in OT Times,” BA 27 (1964) 2-31, 101- 
24, esp. 13. 

9. Cf. the interpretation in H. Donner, “ ‘Die Schwellenhiipfer.’ Beobachtungen zu Zephanja 
1,8£.,” JSS 15 (1970) 42-55. 

10. Cf. W. McKane, “A Note on 2 Kings 12:10 (Evv 12:9),” ZAW 71 (1959) 260-65, who of- 
fers a different job description for the threshold guardians. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology, Cognates; 2. Meaning; 3. Valence. II. Primary Use: Lament. Ill. 
Figurative Use. IV. General Use: Lament in Situations of Distress. V. Summary. VI. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology, Cognates. The root spd is attested in Akkadian (sapädu, “lament, 
mourn”; sipdu, sipittum, “mourning”),! Ugaritic (m$spdt, “wailing women”),? Aramaic 
(s“pad, “strike one’s breast, sound a lament”; sipda’, “lament for the dead”; sap*da, 
“lament singer’), Syriac (s“pad, “strike one’s breast, lament”), and probably also 
Ethiopic (sadafé, “lament”). Both Isa. 32:12 and the LXX rendering with köptesthai or 
kopetös seem to suggest that the basic meaning is “beat (one’s breast).” It everywhere 
refers first of all to ritual lament for the dead, and then also to gestures and cries associ- 
ated with laments in other situations of distress. In Hebrew the basic stem is joined 
only by the N stem (Jer. 16:4; 25:13) and the derivative noun mispéd. 


2. Meaning. The frequent occurrence of the verb and noun in connection with news 
of a person’s death (Gen. 23:2; 50:10; 1 S. 25:1; 28:3; 2 S. 1:12; 3:31; 11:26, etc.) and 
the close association sapad—gdabar (1 K. 13:29; 14:13; Jer. 16:4; 25:33) show that the 
verb and noun refer to a custom or rite attaching primarily to lament for the dead. The 
behavior so designated is accompanied by other signs of mourning: > n33 baka 
(bäkhäh),? weeping (2 S. 1:12; Isa. 22:12; Ezk. 24:16,23), fasting (2 S. 1:12; Joel 2:12; 


säpad. F. Ahuis, Der klagende Gerichtsprophet. Studien zur Klage in der Überlieferung von 
den alttestamentlichen Gerichtspropheten. CThM A/12 (1982); M. Ayali, “Gottes und Israels 
Trauer über die Zerstörung des Tempels,” Kairos 23 (1981) 215-31; E. Feldmann, “Law and 
Theology in Biblical and Postbiblical Defilement and Mourning Rites” (diss., Emory, 1971); 
E. Gerstenberger, “Der klagende Mensch: Anmerkungen zu den Klagegattungen in Israel,” 
Probleme biblischer Theologie. FS G. von Rad (Munich, 1971), 64-72; C. Hardmeier, Text- 
theorie und biblische Exegese: Zur rhetorischen Funktion der Trauermetaphorik in der 
Prophetie. BEvT 79 (1978); E. Kutsch, “Trauerbräuche” und “Selbstminderungsriten” im AT. 
ThS 78 (1965); N. Lohfink, “Enthielten die im AT bezeugten Klageriten eine Phase des 
Schweigens?” VT 12 (1962) 260-77; M. S. Moore, “Human Suffering in Lamentations,” RB 90 
(1983) 534-55; J. Morgenstern, Rites of Birth, Marriage, Death and Kindred Occasions among 
Semites (Chicago, 1966); H.-P. Müller, “Gilgameschs Trauergesang um Enkidu und die Gattung 
der Totenklage,” ZA 68 (1978) 233-50, esp. 234f.; G. S. Ogden, “Joel 4 and Prophetic Responses 
to National Laments,” JSOT 26 (1983) 97-106; H. R. Rabinowitz, “Terms for Eulogies in the Bi- 
ble,” BethM 17 (1971/72) 235f., 255; G. Rinaldi, “180%,” Bibl 40 (1959) 278; J. Scharbert, Der 
Schmerz im AT. BBB 8 (1955), 60-62; G. Stählin, “xometdéc, körtw,” TDNT, II, 830-60; E. F. de 
Ward, “Mourning Customs in 1, 2 Samuel,” JJS 23 (1972) 1-27, 145-66; C. Westermann, “The 
Structure and History of the Lament in the OT,” Praise and Lament in the Psalms (Eng. trans., 
Atlanta, 1981), 165-213; > 938 ‘bal (‘abhal) (I, 44-48). 
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Zec. 7:5), putting on sackcloth, rending of clothes (2 S. 3:31; Est. 4:1), crying out or 
“wailing” (Jer. 4:8; 49:3; Mic. 1:8), and raising a lamentation (gind, Ezk. 27:32). The 
most frequent parallels to both the verb and noun are Gbal and é@bel (Gen. 50:10; 2 S. 
11:26; Jer. 6:26; Mic. 1:8; Est. 4:3; Sir. 34:17). Gen. 50:10 shows that G@bal and säpad 
are not simply synonyms; here mispéd is the ritual lamentation lasting apparently only 
a single day and described as “very great and sorrowful,” while Gbal refers to the atti- 
tude or disposition of mourning lasting seven days. In addition, both the verb (Eccl. 
3:4) and the noun (Ps. 30:12[Eng. v. 11]) are contrasted with expressions of joy, espe- 
cially with “dance” (rägad, mähöl). 


3. Valence. The verb ıs often used absolutely in the sense of “to conduct a mourning 
ritual” (2 S. 1:12; 1 K. 13:29; Eccl. 3:4; Jer. 4:8; 49:3; Ezk. 24:16; Joel 1:13; Mic. 1:8; 
Zec. 7:5, 12:12). Whether the corpse or thing about which one is lamenting is present 
or not, reference is made to it with / (Gen. 23:2; 50:10; 1 S. 25:1; 28:3; 1 K. 14:13,18) 
or ‘al (2 S. 11:26; 1 K. 13:29f.; Isa. 32:12; Zec. 12:10). If one is emphasizing expressly 
that the corpse is actually present at the lamentation, the verb is construed with lipné 
(2 5. 3:31: “before Abner” [NRSV “over Abner”]). The figura etymologica säpad 
mispéd occurs only in Gen. 50:10; “to make lamentation” is otherwise expressed as 
äsä mispéd (Jer. 6:26; Mic. 1:8). Isa. 32:12 construes the verb with double ‘al in the 
expression sdpad ‘al-Sddayim ‘al... , “wail in lamentation (by beating) on your breasts 
for... .” Passages such as 1 K. 13:29f.; Jer. 22:18; 34:5; and Am. 5:16 show that both 
the verb and the noun can evoke the notion not only of certain gestures but of vocal ar- 
ticulations as well. A mispéd includes, among other things, the cries “alas, alas!” (héy, 
höy), “alas, my brother, alas, sister!’’; “alas, lord, alas, his majesty!” 

The subject of the niphal stem of the verb is the person whose death is being la- 
mented; thus “someone is the object of the lament, a lament is held for someone.” 


II. Primary Use: Lament. Both the verb and the noun most frequently refer to the 
ritual lament for the deceased conducted soon after the person’s death or after hearing 
the news of that death. As a rule, the lament takes place in the presence of the corpse 
and immediately before interment (Gen. 23:2; 1 S. 25:1; 2 S. 3:31; 1 K. 13:29f.). Ref- 
erence to “all Israel” having mourned some great person (Samuel in 1 S. 28:3; the royal 
prince in 1 K. 14:13,18; the Maccabean heroes in 1 Mc. 2:70; 9:20; 13:26) probably 
means that public mourning ceremonies were conducted first at the place of actual 
death and interment and in the presence of the corpse, and then throughout the entire 
country upon arrival of the news of death. Similarly, David and his men (2 S. 1:12) and 
the wife of Uriah (11:26) mourn the fallen Saul and his sons or the fallen spouse as 
soon as the news reaches them from the front. A longer period passes in Gen. 50:10 be- 
tween the actual moment of death and the public celebration of mourning. Jacob died 
in Egypt and was embalmed, a procedure lasting 40 days according to v. 3, and was 
then brought to the land of Canaan in a solemn procession. While the body was still in 
Egypt, before it was transported back to the land of the patriarchs, the Egyptians them- 
selves held “a very great and sorrowful lamentation,” one specifically distinguished 
from the “weeping” for Jacob in Egypt, which according to v. 3 lasted 70 days. Al- 
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though not expressly stated, the story probably presupposes that immediately after the 
death of their father in Egypt, Jacob’s sons held the customary mourning ritual in pri- 
vate. Jer. 34:5 suggests that at least in the later monarchy, when a king died the mourn- 
ing ceremony was conducted in close connection with the cremation of the corpse. 

Jeremiah warns King Jehoiakim (22:18) and the inhabitants of Jerusalem (16:4,6; 
25:33) that they will not be buried, nor will any lamentation ceremony be conducted for 
them; in the chaos of war, their corpses will remain uninterred. As a sign of this, the 
prophet himself is not permitted to enter a house of lament or to take part in any lamenta- 
tion (16:5).4 Indeed, when Ezekiel’s wife suddenly dies, he is allowed neither to partici- 
pate in her funeral nor to “weep” for her, again as a sign that the chaos of war will prevent 
his fellow citizens from mourning their fallen sons (24:16,23). Eccl. 12:5 suggests that 
the mourning rites designated by säpad were also conducted during the procession to the 
grave site (“and the mourners will go about the streets”). Ben Sirach does not think much 
of exaggerated, overly long mourning, advising instead to conclude the mispéd and ‘Ebel 
within two days and then to be comforted in one’s grief (38:17). 

Zec. 12:10-14 mentions mourning rites held only after an initial disregard for the per- 
son’s death and after an initial denial of the usual rites. Only after Yahweh has poured out 
his “spirit of compassion and supplication on the house of David and the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem” will they mourn “the one whom they have pierced . . . as one mourns for an only 
child;> on that day, the mourning in Jerusalem will be as great as the mourning for Hadad- 
rimmon in the plain of Megiddo.” This tells us that the death of an only son prompted an es- 
pecially impressive lament, and that a mourning ceremony was customarily held for 
Hadad-rimmon, probably annually, in the vicinity of Megiddo. Most exegetes assume that 
this is referring to a mourning rite involving a vegetation deity; the former northern king- 
dom may well have had pagan inhabitants who conducted such ritual lamentations within 
the framework of their fertility cult. As discussed above, mourning rites designated by 
säpad or mispéd characteristically included the beating of one’s breasts and the articulation 
of short cries with the interjections hö hö (Am. 5:16) and höy, “alas!” along with a designa- 
tion of kinship or the title “lord” ( ‘@dön), thus “alas, my brother!” (1 K. 13:30); “alas, lord!” 
(Jer. 34:5). Jer. 22:18 shows that such cries had even become clichés; at the death of a king 
one cried out, “ ‘Alas, my brother!’ or “Alas, sister!’. . . “Alas, lord!’ or ‘Alas, his majesty!’ 
(hddoh).” Although these cries were not strictly speaking part of the dirge (gind), they 
probably did accompany it (cf. 2 S. 1:19-27; 3:33f.). The frequently attested association of 
säpad and misped with other expressions of pain shows that participants in such mourning 
rituals rent their clothing, sprinkled dust on their heads, wept and otherwise “wailed” in an 
inarticulate fashion, and sometimes even fasted. These signs of grief, however, obviously 
lasted beyond the actual mourning rite itself on the day of interment or arrival of the news 
of death, and belonged to the actual “mourning” period extending over several days (cf. 
discussion above). One must thus distinguish between the actual mourning ritual (mispéd) 
associated with the sounding of the dirge on the one hand, and on the other hand the 


4. > NMA marzéah (IX, 10-15). 
5. — N? yähad (VI, 40-48). 
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V. Summary. In the OT the verb and noun constructed from the stem spd refer to a 
complex of expressions of great suffering consisting largely in the gesture of beating 
one’s breast and in more or less traditionally standardized or spontaneous cries or 
sounds of lament. The corresponding behavior cannot always be distinguished clearly 
from ‘Gbal. The primary locus of the expressions of suffering designated by the verb 
and noun is lament for the dead; although the dirge (ginä) is part of this, it is not identi- 
cal with it but rather is part of the mispéd, i.e., of the “mourning ritual.” The expres- 
sions of suffering designated by the stem spd carry strong ritual overtones, something 
shown by the fact that both the noun and the verb also refer to liturgical celebrations 
commemorating painful events (e.g., the destruction of the temple) and to celebrations 
conducted by priests to announce penitence and religious conversion. In this respect 
mispéd can allude to assembling for public mourning, something suggested especially 
by Am. 5:16. In poetic diction one can speak about the “lamentation” for a destroyed 
city or for a sunken ship, just as one can raise a “dirge” in the same situations. Zec. 
12:10-14 confirms that spd refers to ritually strictly organized lamentation celebra- 
tions, since here the participants mourn the “one whom they have pierced,” lamenting 
in groups organized according to clans, the clans even being further subdivided accord- 
ing to men and women. Although such ritual organization may not have been followed 
this strictly in every case, and may not always have been observed, especially in the 
case of lamentation over the calamities of war or other catastrophes, it does not seem to 
have lacked formality altogether. 


VI. Qumran. The Qumran documents attest but a single occurrence of mispéd 
(sapad does not occur): 1QH 11:22, which uses the term among the repertoire of its 
synonyms. The petitioner adduces virtually the entire word field involving lament and 
mourning. His anthropological insights prompt bitter grief (@bel yägön) and grief- 
stricken mourning (bel m*rérim). His meditations are full of sorrowful groans 
(“nähä), and he breaks out in bitter lamentation (mispéd m“rörim). 

Scharbert 





Contents: I. Etymology. Il. OT. III. LXX and Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The root spy occurs not only in Hebrew but also in Jewish Aramaic 
(“collect, destroy, perish”), Syriac (“collect”), and Arabic (“stir up dust and carry it 
away” [wind as subj.]), while Old South Arabic “destroy” is doubtful (perhaps a 
Minaean causative of f’y).! Aramaic and Syriac “collect” is the semantic equivalent of 
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Heb. äsap, which can also mean “take away, exterminate.” The form säpü in Am. 3:15 
(par. ab“dü) might also derive from sûp, “come to an end,” while the intransitive 
säp“tä, “vanish,” in Jer. 12:4 can only derive from säpä. One should probably read 
sepet (from yäsap, “add to, increase”) in Nu. 32:14 and Isa. 30:1 instead of s“pét; simi- 
larly, the hiphil form ‘aspeh in Dt. 32:23 should probably be read as ösipä and derived 
from ydsap (or is this a form of Gsap? cf. LXX syndxö). This might involve various 
expansions of a base sp, though in that case the semantic development remains ob- 
scure. It more likely involves orthographic variants. 

This yields 6 certain occurrences of the qal (+ Am. 3:15) and 9 for the niphal (+ 
twice in Sirach). 


II. OT. This word refers first of all to snatching away in a completely concrete 
fashion. David spares Saul with the words, “As Yahweh lives, Yahweh will strike 
him down; or his day will come to die; or he will go down into battle and perish 
[“be snatched away’]” (1 S. 26:10). The expression yömö yäbö’ wāmēt refers to 
natural death, bammilhämä yéréd w“nispä to violent death in war. Yahweh’s judg- 
ment will find him in any case. Elsewhere, David fears that he will “be snatched 
away one day by the hand of Saul” (i.e., be killed; NRSV “perish”; 1 S. 27:1). Isa. 
13:15 describes the routing of the Babylonian army; they will flee, and “whoever is 
found (mäsä’) will be thrust through, and whoever is caught [snatched away, 
picked out of the host of those who flee; sapä niphal] will fall by the sword.” Ps. 
40:15(Eng. v. 14) mentions adversaries who “seek to snatch away my life.” Finally, 
I Ch. 21:12 is to be read with the par. 2 S. 24:13 as nus*ka(h) (“you must flee”) in- 
stead of nispeh. 

Among the theologically more interesting occurrences, 4 refer to the destruction of 
Sodom. In his intercession Abraham asks God: “Will you indeed sweep away the righ- 
teous with the wicked?” (Gen. 18:23). The alternative “forgive” (ndsa’, v. 24) shows 
that being swept away or destroyed is meant as punishment for sin. On the morning of 
the day of destruction, God prompts Lot to flee with his family into the mountains to 
avoid being swept away (niphal, Gen. 19:15,17). Nu. 16:26 also deals expressly with 
punishment for sins. During the revolt of Korah, Moses orders the community to stay 
away from Korah and his adherents, “or you will be swept away for all their sins.” In 
his own farewell discourse (1 S. 12), Samuel advises that “if you still do wickedly, you 
shall be swept away, both you and your king” (v. 25). 

Although the text of Prov. 13:23 is obscure, one possible rendering may be: “the 
newly tilled (?) field of the poor may yield much food, but possession (y&$) is swept 
away through injustice (b*lö’ mispät).” The only thing clear in this passage is that a 
causal nexus obtains between justice and being swept away. The announcement of 
punishment in Isa. 7:18-20 warns that Yahweh “will shave with a razor hired beyond 
the River — with the king of Assyria — the head and the hair of the feet [of Israel], and 
it will take off (sāpâ qal) the beard as well.” One concrete image evokes the utter dev- 
astation of the land. Jer. 12:4 uses säpä intransitively: “For the wickedness of those 
who live in it [i.e., the land] the animals and the birds are swept away (säp“tä).” As al- 
ready mentioned, Am. 3:15 may also belong in this context; the beautiful houses of Sa- 
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maria will perish (‘@b°di) and disappear (säpü), or, deriving säpü from sip, “shall 
come to an end” (cf. säpü tammii, Ps. 73:19). 

Dt. 29:18(19) is not clear. The idolater speaks a blessing for himself and says: “I 
shall have šālôm though I walk in the stubbornness of my heart /*ma‘an s“pöt häräwä 
et-hass*mé a.” First, it is unclear whether /*ma‘an is referring to his own intentions or 
to the concrete result. Second, s“pöt can be either transitive (“sweep away’) or intran- 
sitive (“disappear”). Third, ‘ef can be either nota accusativi or the prep. “with” (EU 
chooses the first alternative: “so that water in plenty ends the drought,” which would 
thus be his careless intention). Bertholet’s suggestion ıs worth noting according to 
which saying that “the moist as well as the dry (land) [= everything without exception] 
is swept away,” for example, as if by a raging stream, actually represents a proverb of 
sorts.* That is, the idolater’s hubris causes both the just and the unjust to be swept away 
simultaneously.? 

Sir. 5:7 says that Yahweh's wrath will suddenly break loose, “and at the time of pun- 
ishment you will be swept away.” Sir. 8:15 warns against trafficking with the reckless, 
“for through their folly you will be swept away,” 1.e., such people will draw you into 
misfortune along with themselves. 


fil. LXX and Qumran. The LXX’s preferred translation is (syn)apollynai (6 
times), then prostithénai, “hand over, deliver” (3 times in | Samuel), and finally also 
aphairein, exairein, aphanizesthai, symparalambdnein, and syndgein. 

Both occurrences in the writings of Qumran involve Dt. 29:18(19). IQpHab 11:14 
says that the wicked priest “walked in the ways of drunkenness /[*ma‘an s*pét 
hass*mé a, which here must mean “that he might quench his thirst.” 1QS 2:14 quotes 
the passage from Deuteronomy with several alterations and refers it to him who 
wants to enjoy the advantages of the covenant but without penance. He says, “Peace 
be with me, even though I walk in the stubbornness of my heart,” to which the author 
responds: “His spirit shall be swept away, the thirsty [spirit?] with the sated, without 
pardon.” 

Ringgren 


2. A. Bertholet, Deuteronomium. KHC V (1899), 90. 

3. Adifferent view is taken by J. Blau, “Uber homonyme und angeblich homonyme Wurzeln 
11,” VT 7 (1957) 98-102, here 99f., who identifies the root here as $ph (cf. Arab. Safa, “heal”), 
meaning “quench one’s thirst.” 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. säpaqg, “Strike, Clap One’s Hands.” III. säpag, “Suffice, 
Abound.” IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. Heb. sdpaq (spelled säpaqg in Job 27:23, in several mss. also in 
34:37), “clap, strike,” is apparently related to Arab. safaga, “to strike in a clapping 
fashion,” “to shake hands.” It also occurs in Jewish Aramaic. Yet another word, säpagq, 
“suffice, abound,” is attested in several Aramaic dialects (and as an Aramaic loanword 
also in Akkadian) and is related to OSA Sfg, “suffice, be abundant.”! Arab. Safiga, 
“have pity” (second and fourth form “decrease”), probably does not belong in this con- 
text. 


H. säpag, “Strike, Clap One’s Hands.” Both Job 27:23 and Lam. 2:15 use “clap 
one’s hands (kappayim) parallel with Särag, “hiss, whistle,” as an expression of mali- 
cious pleasure or of derision. In a lengthy exposition (Job 27:13-23), Zophar describes 
the ultimate fate of the wicked, concluding with the words: “One claps one’s hands at 
him, and hisses [mocks] at him when he departs [? mimm“gömö].” According to Lam. 
2:15, “all who pass along the way clap their hands” at Jerusalem; “they hiss and wag 
(niia‘) their heads at daughter Jerusalem.” The meaning of this gesture emerges from 
the words they then speak: “Is this the city that was called the perfection of beauty?” 
This is probably less a matter of pain and horror than of malicious pleasure and tri- 
umph. The gesture may also originally have had apotropaic meaning. 

Zeph. 2:15 offers a different combination with reference to the enemy’s “exultant 
city,” using Sdrag and hénia‘ yäd, “shake one’s fist,” a gesture at once both defensive 
and mocking. The verb is also used together with kappayim in Nu. 24:10. After Balaam 
has already blessed Israel three times, “Balak’s anger was kindled against Balaam, and 
he struck his hands together,” a gesture expressing the emotion of indignation. 

The meaning of Job 34:37 is disputed. Elihu maintains that Job deserves to be pun- 
ished, “for he adds transgression (pesa‘) to his sin hattd't); he strikes among us (bénénu 
yispög), and multiplies his words against God.” Either one adds kappayim here to 
mean he claps his hands together as an expression of his mocking attitude toward God 
(NRSV “he claps his hands among us”), something fully compatible with the increase 
of rebellious words, or one associates spq with Aram. spg pael, “occasion doubt, raise 
doubts,” and takes peša“ as the object: “he casts doubt on his sins.” 

Twice the object of sdpag is yärek, “thigh.” According to Jer. 31:19, Ephraim (the 
northern kingdom) will turn back to Yahweh and say: “For after I turned back (Sib) | 
repented (nhm); and after | came to understand (yd’ niphal) I struck my thigh; I was 


l. AHw, II, 1026; Biella, 522. 
2. M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), in loc. 
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ashamed (bôš), and I was dismayed (k/m niphal).” The context suggests that this ges- 
ture expresses the feeling of shame; it may represent a traditional gesture of remorse or 
lamentation. According to Ezk. 21:17(Eng. v. 12), upon receiving news of Yahweh's 
sword, the prophet is to strike his thigh. The verse also contains the command to “cry 
and wail” (z°‘aq w*hélél), suggesting that this refers again to a gesture of lamentation 
or to an expression of horror. It is also worth noting that vv. 19 and 22(14,17) also refer 
to striking one’s hands together (hikkä kap ‘el-kap). 

Job 34:26 involves striking in the sense of punishment. Elihu says: “He strikes them 
like the wicked while others look on.” The following verse supplies the reason: “be- 
cause they turned aside from following him, and had no regard for any of his ways.” 


III. säpag, “Suffice, Abound.” The hiphil form in Isa. 2:6 is disputed. The prophet 
reprimands “the house of Jacob” for being “full of diviners [read migsäm] from the 
east, and of soothsayers like the Philistines,” and “yaspigi# children of foreigners.” The 
usual understanding is that this is related to Arab. safaga, “to shake hands," i.e., to 
making alliances with foreigners. More likely, however, it refers to $pg, “be abundant,” 
which also fits the par. mäle’, “be full,” i.e., the country is overcrowded with foreign- 
ers.* The same spg then also occurs in 1 K. 20:10. King Ben-hadad of Aram swears 
that “the dust of Samaria will not ‘suffice’ to provide a handful for each of the people 
who follow me.” 

This verb also occurs in several passages from Sirach. “For great is the wisdom of 
Yahweh; he is mighty in power and sees everything” (Sir. 15:18). In 31:12 spwg refers 
to the “abundance” of the table; in 31:30 wine adds many wounds (mspq ps‘). 

The noun sepeq occurs twice in Job. Despite their superfluous fullness (m*/61 
sipgö), the rich will still fall into distress (20:22). Job 36:18 is obscure. The MT reads: 
“Beware that wrath [textual error?] does not entice you in sepeq.” Does b*sepeq mean 
“at the [God’s] blow,” “in abundance,” or “at the clapping of hands in mockery” 
(NRSV “into scoffing”)? In any event, the second half of the verse mentions abundant 
bribery. 


[V. LXX. The LXX translates this twice with krotein (tds chetras) (Job 37:23; Lam. 
2:15; so also Ezk. 21:17, which presupposes ydd*kd instead of yärek), then also 
synkrotein tais chersin in Nu. 24:10. For the rest, the LXX either circumscribes the 
term or has a different reading. 

Ringgren 


3. Cf. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), 97ff. 
4. J. Barr, Comparative Philology and the Text of the OT (1968; repr. Winona Lake, Ind., 
1987), 232f. 
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Contents: I. 1. Basic Meaning, Occurrences; 2. LXX. II. The verb spr: 1. Qal and Niphal; 
2. Piel and Pual. Ill. The Noun mispar. IV. Qumran. 


I. 1. Basic Meaning, Occurrences. The basic meaning of the verb spr is “count.” It 
occurs 27 times in the gal (including twice the ptcp. söper [see discussion below]; ad- 
ditionally, mî säpar is to be read in Nu. 23:10 instead of mispär),' 8 times in the niphal 
(as passive to the qal), 67 times in the piel (with the resultative meaning “enumerate, 
tell,” 30 of which occur in the Psalms, though the text of 69:27[Eng. v. 26] has been 
corrupted, as probably also in 64:6[5]),* and 5 times in the pual (as passive to the piel). 
The noun mispär, “number,” derives from this verb, and occurs 133 times (though 
doubtful in 1 Ch. 11:11° and incorrectly in 1 Ch. 27:24b6 [instead of séper]* and Nu. 
23:10 [see above]; it also occurs once with the meaning “story” in Jgs. 7:15 cor- 
responding to the verb’s use in the piel) as does the hapax legomenon s“pär, “census” 
(2 Ch. 2:16, with aramaizing vocalization).” The word s“pöröt in Ps. 71:15 is unclear 
(“number”? denominated from söp£r, or a corrupted text?).© This word group is also at- 
tested in the Hebrew portions of Sirach (the verb 7 times, mispär 8 times). 

Apart from Hebrew, the word group ts attested in Ugaritic and Phoenician-Punic 
(mspr), in an altered form also in Ethiopic (safara, “to measure”) and Old South 
Arabic (sfrt, “standard, measure”’).’ It is not found in most of the Aramaic languages 
(including Biblical Aramaic), and occurs only in some of the more recent (spr in Sa- 
maritan [peal and pael] and Syriac [peal] in the meaning “tell”).8 The equivalent from 


säpar. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography V,” Bibl 48 (1967) 428f.; E. Jenni, HP; 
J. Kiihlewein, “0 séper book,” TLOT, II, 806-13; S. O Steingrimsson, “Att räkna upp Herrens 
under,” SEA 44 (1979) 68-73; S. Wagner, “Y° in den Lobliedern von Qumran,” Bibel und 
Qumran. FS Hans Bardkte (Berlin, 1968), 232-52. 


1. See BHS. 

2. See BHS in both cases; concerning Ps. 64:6(5) also H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. 
trans., Minneapolis, 1989), 23. 

3. See BHS; also W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT 1/21 (1955), 96. 

4. See BHS. 

5. See M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im alttestament- 
lichen Hebräisch. BZAW 96 (1966), 88f. 

6. See L. Delekat, “Zum hebräischen Wörterbuch,” V7 14 (1964) 32f.; W. Beyerlin, “Die 
tödä der Heilsvergegenwartigung,” ZAW 79 (1967) 218; HAL, II, 768. 

7. Concerning Middle Hebrew see WTM, III, 573f. (for the verb), 174, 578 (derivatives); con- 
cerning the Qumran texts see IV below. For Ugaritic see UT, no. 1793; WUS, no. 1947 (though in 
the colophons not, as assumed here, the perfect of a basic stem “write,” but rather the noun spr, 
“scribe”; see UT, no. 1793). For Phoenician-Punic, DNSI, II, 666. For Ethiopic, Dillmann, 
LexLingAeth, 404; WbTigr, 201a. For Old South Arabic, Biella, 342. 

8. J. L. Palache, Semantic Notes on the Hebrew Lexicon (Leiden, 1959), 52; LexSyr, 492. 
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counting is thus first and foremost an expression of power, of having something or 
someone at one’s disposal. A foreign ruler demonstrates his power over a subjected 
people by counting and weighing their tribute (Isa. 33:18a-ba). Solomon orders a cen- 
sus to provide labor for the temple construction (2 Ch. 2:1,16[2,17]). Here the enor- 
mously high numbers are also intended to demonstrate how great is his power over 
these people. By contrast, counting the number of defensive towers is supposed to 
demonstrate the invulnerability and power of Jerusalem (Ps. 48:13[12]; the addendum 
in Isa. 33:18bB is dependent on the passage from the psalm).'? 

Statements concerning innumerability are to be understood similarly.'* The asser- 
tion that Joseph stored up grain “in such abundance . . . it was beyond measure” (Gen. 
41:49) demonstrates that Egypt now had access to virtually unlimited economic secu- 
rity and power with which to weather the coming years of famine. A people described 
as innumerable is understood to be enormously powerful and at the disposal of no 
other power in the world. Such was the promise of increase given to the patriarchs with 
regard to the Israel of the future (Gen. 15:5; 32:13[12]; cf. Hos. 2:1; in Gen. 16:10 this 
notion is transferred to the Ishmaelites, and in Jer 33:22 to the Davidides and the Le- 
vites). This notion of not being at someone else’s disposal becomes especially clear in 
two passages that presuppose the fulfillment of this promise of increase: Nu. 23:10 
(emended text)!? in connection with v. 7, and | K. 3:8, according to which a people this 
numerous cannot be governed by an inexperienced king. 

Itis Yahweh who gives this promise of increase, he who bestows this immeasurable 
size on Israel. The promise and its fulfillment thus at once also attest that Yahweh is ca- 
pable of things transcending by far all human understanding and action. The same ap- 
plies to the notion of Jerusalem's invulnerability evoked by counting the city’s defen- 
sive towers (Ps. 48:13[12]).'© Whereas these statements address the idea of Yahweh’s 
unsurpassed powers indirectly, Ps. 139:17f. address this specifically. His thoughts are 
unfathomable,'’ and cannot be counted. Within the overall context of the psalm, this 
means that human beings are utterly subject to him and experience this as his caring 
concern on the one hand, and as a burden on the other. The mention of innumerable 
sacrifices at the dedication of the temple (1 K. 8:5; 2 Ch. 5:6) also refers in a general 
and allusive fashion to Yahweh's greatness and power. 

Only in isolated cases is Yahweh himself the subject of spr, and here, too, the issue 
is ultimately one of the power of disposal and decision. Thus does Yahweh count Job’s 
steps, i.e., examines them to establish the details of Job’s transgressions and then to de- 
cide accordingly concerning Job (Job 14:16;'8 31:4). According to Ps. 56:9(8), he 
“counts” the psalmist’s miseries, i.e., registers even their details that he might then in- 


13. > 7719 migdäl 11.2 (VII, 71f.). 

14. Concerning the comparisons with sand and the stars, > ?N hôl (chôl) II (IV, 265f.); > 
2312 kökäb, 11.2 (VII, 80-82). 

15. See I.1 above. 

16. See previous discussion, esp. concerning vv. 2-9. 

17. yägär > NP? yägar III (VI, 285ff.). 

18. See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 259. 
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tervene and provide help. In this latter instance, spr could admittedly also have the 
meaning “keep count of.”!? This particular understanding is very likely reflected in Ps. 
87:6, which alludes to recording items in a heavenly register (A©tab, emended text).*° 
In Job 39:1f. the logical subject is Yahweh, who concerns himself with the time when 
wild animals give birth?! and counts the months of their pregnancy. Although this is in- 
deed an expression of his concern for them, within the overall context of the divine dis- 
course (Job 38ff.) it ultimately demonstrates the sovereignty with which Yahweh also 
disposes over those spheres of nature that are inaccessible to human beings. 

David’s census of those fit for military service constitutes unauthorized human in- 
tervention into Yahweh’s power of disposal over Israel (2 S. 24:10; 1 Ch. 21:2). 


2. Piel and Pual. In the piel and pual, spr has resultative meaning in the sense of “to 
count off, check” a group whose overall number is already fixed.2? To the extent that a 
genuine counting procedure is meant, the same basic aspects remain determinative as 
for the qal and niphal. The petitioner beset by adversaries “counts off his own bones,” 
1.e., grasps the full measure of his own suffering (Ps. 22:18[17]). But when Yahweh 
counts off or “numbers” (so NRSV) the clouds (Job 38:37) and gauges the wisdom that 
is inaccessible to human beings (Job 28:27),2* or when by contrast his miracles and 
plans for human beings prove to be too numerous to count off (Ps. 40:6[5]), all this 
demonstrates the boundlessness of his powers of disposal. 

Elsewhere, the focus is less on the actual procedure of counting off than on the con- 
tents thus counted. Thus does Haman adduce his wealth and advantages in order to 
document his own influential status (Est. 5:11). Moses relates to the people all of 
Yahweh's ordinances, making clear thereby what obligations they will have toward 
Yahweh (Ex. 24:3). The believer enumerates all these ordinances themselves as a sign 
of his loyalty to Yahweh (Ps. 119:13; cf. by contrast Ps. 50:16). In its legal trial with 
Yahweh, Israel is to present (all) its arguments in order to demonstrate that it is in the 
right (Isa. 43:26). 

All remaining occurrences deal exclusively with the process of relating or recount- 
ing (successively and fully) specific content, so that the piel can in the larger sense be 
rendered by “relate, tell” (commensurately also the pual in all its occurrences). Such 
content encompasses personal or shared experiences (Gen. 24:66; 29:13; Nu. 13:27; 
Josh. 2:23) and particularly significant events (1 S. 11:5; 1 K. 13:11), including falsifi- 
cation of events before a court (Ps. 59:13[12]).2° Special and especially significant ex- 
periences include dreams one recounts for someone to interpret (Gen. 40:8f.; 41:8,12) 


19. So also NRSV; cf. the gloss in v. 9b; on the origin of this meaning, see I.1 above. 
20. See BHS; > ANS kätab, TV.3 (VII, 376). 

21. + YT yada’, IIL.1f. (V, 461ff.); > MW Samar. 

22. See > NIN mand, Il.1 (VII, 397-99). 

23. See HP, 128f. 

24. > DDN häkam (chäkham), V1.2 (IV, 385). 

25. > 8D pl’; > IWN häsab, 111.3 (V, 239f.). 

26. > TPR “ald (alah), 11.2 (I, 263); > WND kähas, 11.2 (VII, 134). 
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gard to Israel and the individual have universal significance; similarly, he is active 
everywhere. Hence his salvific deeds are to be recounted in all the world (Ps. 96:3 
[= 1 Ch. 16:24], expressly as future events in Ps. 102:22f.[21f.]; cf. Ex. 9:16). Because 
they, too, were made by the creator of the world, his works of creation also become the 
object of such stories (Ps. 19:2[1], though here nonhuman creations function as the 
subject; cf. by contrast the human subject in Sir. 42:15,17; 43:24). 

According to prophetic proclamation, Yahweh can of course also act in ways that no 
one has ever heard recounted; such stories then encounter unbelief (e.g., the acts with 
regard to the Servant of God in Isa. 52:15; the subjection to the Chaldeans in Hab. 
1:5).34 By contrast, according to Ezk. 12:16 he will justify before all the world the ca- 
tastrophe he has brought on Judah by having the survivors recount their own abomina- 
tions (tö’eböt).>> 

In some passages in Job the use of spr reflects the special conflict between Job and 
Yahweh. In recounting to Job the terrible fate that comes upon (only) the wicked, 
Eliphaz offers as proof his own experience as well as that confirmed by tradition 
(15:17; cf. vv. 18-35). In Elihu’s view Yahweh is so exalted that human beings can tell 
him nothing, and thus Job, too, can only turn to him in futility in his own conflict 
(37:20). But the animals can instruct human beings concerning Yahweh's creative 
power, power eclipsing human understanding (12:8; cf. vv. 7,9f., probably a secondary 
piece within Job’s discourse).>® 

Only in isolated instances are the objects of such recounting or of praise (Sir. 31:11 
[34:11]; 44:15) the deeds of human beings themselves as carried out with divine au- 
thority, or their behavior as informed by Yahweh’s Spirit (e.g., the g“dölöt that Elisha 
has done, 2 K. 8:4-6). 


III. The Noun mispär. The noun mispär picks up the basic meaning of the verb and 
refers to the results of a particular procedure of counting or reckoning through which a 
specific entity is quantified precisely and completely.?’ Construed with the prep. bf, it 
can thus virtually acquire the meaning “(precisely) numbered off, counted out” (2 S. 
2:15; 1 Ch. 9:28; Ezr. 8:34). Above all, however, it frequently refers to the results 
(sometimes broken down into individual sums) of an official census of specific groups 
of people or other entities, either after an explicit reference to a preceding census (per- 
sons: 2 S. 24:2,9; 1 Ch. 21:2,5; 23:3; 2 Ch. 26:11f.; other entities: Nu. 31:36 [cf. vv. 
25,31]; Ezr. 1:9 [cf. v. 8]) or such that a census must be presupposed (persons: Jgs. 7:6; 
I Ch. 7:2,40: 12:24[23] [pl.]; 25:7; Ezr. 2:2 [Neh. 7:7]; Est. 9:11). It thus clearly sig- 
nals the conclusion to a census or numbering as well as its completeness and precision. 
The same applies to the forms in Nu. | and 3 (1:2,18, etc.; 3:22, etc.), forms construed 
with the prep. b and schematically repeated. Such a census, however, is conducted for 


34. Concerning the understanding of ta “mini, > JAN ‘Gman, V.4 (1, 300-303), though cf. 
also W. Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 203. 

35. > AYN ta‘ab. 

36. See Fohrer, Hiob, 244f. 

37. Concerning Jgs. 7:15, see I.1 and II.2 above. 
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a specific purpose (usually for determining which men are fit for military service; ac- 
cordingly, the word group > TPB pägad often appears in these contexts).?® That is, the 
results determine which groups of which entities are accessible in any given case such 
that one can decide concerning further measures involving them (concerning the latter, 
cf. Est. 9:11ff.). To that extent, the noun mispär at once reflects both the power of ac- 
cess and the power of decision attaching to a higher authority (corresponding thus to 
the verb in the qal and niphal).? The king as representative of the state is usually the 
one who functions as this authority. This is not fortuitous but rather an expression of 
the fact that a comprehensive and exact census, especially one dealing with such large 
numbers, is possible only in a community organized along the lines of a state with ac- 
cess to a corresponding bureaucracy. 

Such a model for a state-authorized census has also influenced the examples cited 
from the book of Numbers (all PS and PS), though in this case it is Yahweh who 
prompts them and who in reality is the one making decisions concerning Israel. Fur- 
thermore, according to | Ch. 27:23f., the king as a human authority is in fact not autho- 
rized to carry out such a census or to enter the results in any annals.*° It is for Yahweh 
alone to determine and measure Israel’s size. This means, however, that it is he who 
possesses unlimited powers of disposal over this people (a secondary interpretation of 
| Ch. 21, one in its own turn augmented by v. 23aß).*! 

In one series of occurrences, mispdr refers specifically to a small number. In refer- 
ence to persons (so esp. in the construction m*té or ‘anSé mispär), this evokes the no- 
tion of powerlessness and of a threat to one’s existence (Gen. 34:30; Dt. 33:6). On the 
one hand, in prophetic pronouncements the survival of a numerically tiny remnant can 
even signal the utter annihilation of an existing power through a catastrophe prompted 
by Yahweh (Isa. 10:19; 21:17;42 cf. Dt. 4:26f.; according to Jer. 44:27f. and Ezk. 
12:16 it can simultaneously demonstrate the fulfillment of the divine oracle or articu- 
late the justification for the catastrophe). On the other hand, after such a catastrophe 
precisely such a remnant preserved by Yahweh can also function as a sign of survival 
and thus of hope (Ezk. 5:3). Furthermore, Ps. 105:12 (1 Ch. 16:19) attests that in Is- 
rael’s beginnings, Yahweh turned his attention to those who were indeed few in num- 
ber and living an insecure existence, and through them demonstrated his power in its 
entirety (cf. vv. 13-15; the same applies to Jgs. 7:6 in comparison to the superior num- 
bers of the enemy, vv. 9ff.). 

A large portion of occurrences involves innumerable quantities, usually in the for- 


38. Concerning | Ch. 23:3; Ezr. 1:8f., see II.1 above. The purpose of the list in Ezr. 2 (Neh. 7) 
is disputed; cf. K. Galling, Studien zur Geschichte Israels im persischen Zeitalter (Tiibingen, 
1964), 89-108. 

39. See II.1 above. 

40. Concerning v. 24bf, see I.1 above. 

41. See Rudolph, Chronikbücher, 183; concerning 1 Ch. 21 (2 S. 24), see II.1 above. 

42. SRW Saar. 

43. Concerning the redactional-critical problems, see W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 
(31968), 263, though by contrast also W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 
26-45. WMANT 52 (1981), 77-80. 
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14:5; cf. vv. 1-4,6-14). Similarly, Ecclesiastes is unable to offer anything apart from a 
few small joys that is good in the (brief) time of life measured out to human beings 
(Eccl. 2:3; 5:17[18]; 6:12). By contrast, Yahweh knows no temporal bounds and is thus 
inaccessible and inscrutable (Job 36:26; cf. the ironic statement in 38:21). Hence it is 
merely impotent posturing when Job claims he can number his own steps, i.e., give an 
account of his entire life, for all practical purposes thereby equating himself with (but 
in reality placing himself above) Yahweh (31:37).** It is a similar expression of power- 
less despair when Job attempts to eliminate the day of his birth and in so doing change 
the calendar into a numerically fixed entity (3:6). Contradicting Job, Eliphaz empha- 
sizes that only the wicked must face a (brief) life full of horrors (15:20), thus presup- 
posing the traditional view that correct behavior leads to a long and fulfilled life (cf. 
Ex. 23:26). Although Sirach also emphasizes that the span of human life is limited and 
thus capable of only limited fulfillment, he immediately adds that those who have ac- 
quired a good name (Sir. 41:13) or have benefited others through their wisdom instead 
of merely themselves (37:25; cf. vv. 22f.) will live on, as it were, in a temporally un- 
limited fashion (and under favorable conditions even life itself can be unusually long, 
26:1). 

Only in isolated instances does mispär as a concept of time refer to Israel as a 
whole. According to Dnl. 9:2, Yahweh himself determined the duration of the exile, 
and Israel’s apostasy from Yahweh is thus viewed as being so grievous precisely be- 
cause it has been going on for such an inconceivably long time (Jer. 2:32). Sir. 33:8f. 
(36:8f.) offers a qualitative evaluation in distinguishing between festival days and 
(merely) numbered (i.e., ordinary) days. Yahweh himself appoints this distinction, and 
through this act, too, shows that he is the Lord of time. 

Finally, mispär also indicates the numerical agreement or correspondence between 
two entities. Here the notion of precision is determinative (cf. 2 Ch. 26:11). Certain 
standards can also be set in such instances. The manna to be gathered corresponds to 
the number of Israelites; i.e., only what is necessary for their survival is to be collected 
(Ex. 16:16; cf. also Jgs. 21:23). The purchase price for real estate or for slaves is con- 
sidered just only ıf the number of years till the Year of Jubilee is taken into consider- 
ation, i.e., the time still available for use (Lev. 25:15f.,50). The success of sympathetic 
magic depends on the numerical correspondence between the images of the plague and 
those who are affected (1 S. 6:4,18a).49 Sacrifices are appropriate and efficacious when 
the number corresponds to the obtaining ordinances (Ezr. 3:4; other examples of requi- 
site correspondence are in Nu. 15:12; 29:18ff.; cf. also Job 1:5). A specific sin, as 
something capable of quantification, corresponds to a specific punishment (Nu. 14:34; 
Dt. 25:2). Ezk. 4:5 mentions a reverse correspondence; the number of days Ezekiel 
must lie on his side reflects the measure of Israel’s guilt.>° 

In some instances certain relationships and connections are disclosed. The number 


48. Concerning counting one’s steps, see also II.1 above. 
49. For details, see the comms. in loc. 
50. Concerning Ezk. 4:4-8, see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), in loc. 
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of nations corresponds to that of “the sons of the gods”; i.e., every nation is subjected 
to one of them (Dt. 32:8, emended text).>! The equal number of stones and tribes of Is- 
rael shows that the events portrayed here are of significance for all the tribes (Josh. 
4:5,8; 1 K. 18:31; commensurately, according to Sir. 45:11, Aaron is responsible for all 
the tribes). 


IV. Qumran. In the Qumran texts the verb spr occurs only in isolated instances in 
the gal (counting off days in 4QOrd“ (4Q514) 1:1,3;52 11QT 18:10,12; 19:13, etc.), but 
then approximately 40 times in the piel (including 17 in 1QH, here also once in the 
pual). As in the OT, all these passages are concerned with hymnic praising and procla- 
mation of God’s salvific deeds and greatness. Thus here, too, the contents include 
God’s nipla’öt (1QH 1:30,33; 3:23, etc.; 4QShir® [4Q511] frs. 63-64, 2:253), kaböd 
(1QH 11:6; 12:30; 13:11; fr. 2, 4), s*dagé6t (AQS 1:21; 10:23; 1QH 17:17), h“sädim 
(1QH 11:28), and g°bûrôt (1QH 18:23; 4QDibHam? [4Q504] frs. 1-2, 6:954). 
Compared with OT usage, however, these terms have in part acquired different values 
or special accentuation.>> One concept or term specific to the Qumran texts is räz, 
“mystery” (as the object of spr in 1Q30 4:1).56 The close connection with the word 
group yadda‘ is noteworthy (esp. in IQH, e.g., 10:20; 11:28; 12:29f.; 18:23; cf. 1QS 
10:24 [ "str being emended to ‘spr in the mss.]; 4QShir® frs. 63-64, 2:257). 

What must be specially emphasized, however, is that such “telling” or “recounting” 
has universal significance. The subject is basically the circle of the Qumran commu- 
nity, frequently represented by an “I” (so esp. in IQH, e.g., 10:20; 11:6; 17:17; cf. 
4QShir® frs. 63-64 2:258), occasionally also by members of certain offices (priests, Le- 
vites in 1QS 1:21f., the mbgr in CD 13:7f.;5° by contrast, IQH 18:23 mentions heav- 
enly beings [sb’ d‘1®]). Addressees, however, are by no means limited to the Qumran 
community (so the “many” in CD 13:7f.),°! and include human beings in general (1QH 
11:6; 18:23; cf. kwl m'sykh in IQH 1:33; 3:23; also dwrwt ‘wim in 1QH 6:11; 4QDib- 
Ham? frs. 1-2, 6:9; 7:3 is probably to be understood in a universal sense®2). The content 
of such “recounting” can also be human sin and guilt in contrast to God’s salvific deeds 
and greatness (1QS 1:22f.; 10:23f.; cf. 1QH 1:25). 

In 1QpHab 2:9 spr refers to God’s own revelation (similarly also the pual in IQH 


51. — 13 ben, IV.2.c (II, 157ff.). 

52. DJD, VII, 296. 

53. DJD, VII, 247. 

54. DJD, VII, 148. 

55. See the corresponding articles. 

56. DJD, 1, 133; concerning nhywt ‘wim in CD 13:8, > Wn häyä (häyäah), 11.3 (III, 375f.). 
57. DJD, VII, 247; see S. Wagner, 248f.; > YT yada‘, III.5 (V, 481). 
58. DJD, VII, 247. 

59. See HAL, I, 151. 

60. > NIY saba’. 

61. > 335 rdbab. 

62. See DJD, VII, 148, 160; S. Wagner, 249. 
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1:23). The noun mispär, occurring about 15 times in the Qumran writings, exhibits the 
same semantic spectrum as in the OT. 
Conrad 
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I. Ancient Near East. 

1. Egypt. In Egypt the totality of education at large derives from the scribal schools, 
which began in the Old Kingdom with the royal school for the education of princes. 
Scribes were also required for the development of a comprehensive state administra- 
tive apparatus, and their tasks included the reckoning and registering of taxes, the prep- 
aration of census lists for military work and projects at the front, as well as computa- 
tions for larger construction projects.! The Middle Kingdom had a government school 
for training court secretaries, while during the later period one no longer hears of any 
such central school at the palace itself, since those particular vocational groups in 
which one learned reading and writing now trained their own successors.” Beginning 
with the New Kingdom, witnesses mention temple schools, suggesting again that every 
vocational group (as with the priests here) trained its successors itself. 

The king’s own scribe composed laws and decrees perhaps according to dictation, 
though in contrast to Mesopotamia, the king in Egypt was himself able to write.* The 
king’s scribe was responsible for diplomatic correspondence in foreign policy matters, 
for which Akkadian was used.° The Amarna letters mention a tupSar Sarri as a repre- 
sentative of the Egyptian administration.® 

The apprentice scribe earned the title “scribe,” attested in the form sš or sh, after 
four years of training.’ Egyptian adopted the Canaanite designation sü-pur(a) as a 
loanword;? similarly, the title sa-pu-ur ya-di-‘a appears in Papyrus Anastasi I.’ 
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2. Mesopotamia. In Akkadian, scribes bore the title fupsSarru(m) borrowed from 
Sum. DUB.SAR,!® and their tasks ranged from the temple and palace to the community 
and scholarly learning in the larger sense. The result was that the fupsarru(m) was one 
of the central figures of Mesopotamian civilization.!! Lexical lists distinguish fifteen 
categories of DUB.SAR according to training and specialization.!? This Sumerian title 
of “scribe” could also function as an honorific title for the king.!? In addition, all the 
king’s incoming and outgoing correspondence passed through the hand of the scribe; 
as a result, the scribe, as a secretary of the king, occupied a key position at the court.!4 
This is also why some letters are addressed directly to scribes or contain postscripts to 
them.!> 

As early as the Sumerian period, scribal schools existed for training scribes 
(E.DUB.BA); an apprentice scribe attended these schools as a “son of the tablet house” 
(DUMU.E.DUB.BA),'® and this tradition was continued in the training of Akkadian 
scribes.'!’? During the Sumerian period, these schools originated within the framework 
of the temple economy, whereas during the Old Babylonian period the training of 
scribes passed into the hands of individual familıies.'® 

Palace administration distinguished between the tupSar ekalli, who was counted 
among the dignitaries, and the individual secretaries attached to various administrative 
officials.!? It is worth noting that the kings, priests, provincial governors, and judges 
were themselves usually unable to write. 

During the Old Babylonian period there were not only scribes at the court itself but 
also street scribes for hire to anyone for money.*! That the title “scribe” is attested es- 
pecially on seals shows that the scribe also functioned as a notary.** During the Old 
Babylonian period there were also female scribes (tupSarratum) in both Sippar and 
Mari.2> The Aramaic loanword sepiru/sepirru, “translator-scribe,” is also attested in 
Neo- and Late Babylonian.*4 
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3. Ugarit. In Ugarit the root spr is attested with the derivatives spr G/D, “write, 
tell”; spr, “writing, letter”; spr, “enumeration, list, number”; and spr, “scribe, notary.” #5 
The title spr appears especially in the poetic colophons.?6 One particular colophon re- 
veals that the scribe of the epics, a certain //m/k, was the pupil of the high priest.” 
Hence in contrast to Mesopotamia, the scribal school in Ugarit was still associated 
with the temple.?8 

The title r'y used parallel to spr in some colophons probably refers neither to the 
person who examined the texts nor to some clan designation but rather to the title of a 
courtier.?? 

Scribal training followed the path of its Babylonian precursor, which is why the 
Ugaritic scribe also composed Akkadian, Sumerian, and Hittite texts." The designa- 
tion spr refers both to the scribal copyist and to the independent author.*! According to 
this distinction, the individual called Ilimilku several times in the colophon is to be 
classified as a copyist rather than as an author.’ 

The compound rb spr is used to refer to the chief scribe.?? Besides designating the 
scribe by the title spr, Ugaritic witnesses also attest the titles tupSarru and sukallu.+4 In 
addition to composing larger texts, the Ugaritic scribe also functioned as a notary pub- 
lic by composing legal documents, lists, and administrative texts, as well as diplomatic 
correspondence.’ Several witnesses show that the office of scribe was passed down 
from father to son.>® 


4. Phoenician-Punic, Aramaic, and Moabite Witnesses. The register of the temple 
administration of Kition (Kittim) contains the title rb sprm, “chief scribe”;37 that this 
person worked in the service of the temple is demonstrated by the fact that he was paid 
out of temple funds. The title rb spr(m) attested in Ugarit and in Punic inscriptions 
shows that temple scribes were ranked hierarchically.>® The title spr appears frequently 
in Aramaic inscriptions; the spr functions in connection with legal documents and as a 
notary.>? 
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Although nothing much can be gleaned about the significance and function of the ti- 
tle from its use in some inscriptions,* the use of the title spr in the Words of Ahigar ac- 
quires more distinct contours insofar as Ahigar refers to himself simultaneously as spr 
hkm wmhyr (1:1) and as a keeper of the seal (1:7), positions his nephew also has (2:18- 
20). Ahigar’s status is described further as yt wspr hkm (2:27-28; 3:35-36, 42; cf. 1 Ch. 
27:32, 

Witnesses in Elephantine mention the spry 'wsr’and the spry mdynt’.4! Additionally, 
the formulation “PN + spr” is found as a colophon in the documents from the 5th cen- 
tury.*2 

Two Moabite seals also mention the title spr, and here, too, the scribe seems to have 
functioned as a notary.* 


II. Etymology and OT Occurrences. The subst. söper is a götel construction of 
the verb säpar.** Its radicals suggest that it has an Akkadian morphological equiva- 
lent in Säpirum, “instruction giver,”4> though the lack of semantic equivalency 
should be noted, since Säpirum does not refer to a scribe.* Hence the following ety- 
mological possibilities for söper emerge: (1) söper is a denominative of > séper, so 
that the sdpér is to be viewed as the author of a list;?’ (2) it derives deverbally from 
— säpar, “count” or “write,” though here one must note that säpar only rarely has 
the meaning “write” and is attested only by late witnesses with this meaning;** (3) it 
derives etymologically from SGpirum, with a semantic development into “scribe” 
prompted by historical or sociological factors.*? This view has the advantage of ac- 
counting for the morphological equivalence of söper and Sapirum and for the seman- 
tic difference between the two lexemes. Such a relationship between söper and 
Säpirum can also be found in Jgs. 5:14, where the Sebet söper is to be understood as 
a “marshal’s staff.”°° 

Although the title söper does not occur in the Pentateuch, the word does occur 13 
times in the Deuteronomistic history, 3 in Isaiah, 12 in Jeremiah, twice in Ezekiel, 
twice in Esther, once in the Psalms, and 20 times in the Chronicler’s history, for a total 
of 53 occurrences. The occurrence of sdpér in Jgs. 5:14 is to be distinguished from 
these.>! 
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22:15-19, who here acquires the title ““Ser ‘al-habbayit, and who, because a different 
person occupies this office in 2 K. 18:18,37, is allegedly degraded to the status of 
söper.>? 

Jer. 36: 10,20 mention the “chamber of the scribe” (NRSV “of the secretary”), i.e., the 
royal chancellory in which the king’s secretary discharged his duties and thus also where 
the archives were kept.® According to Jer. 37:15,20, some portion of the house of the 
söper was arranged as a prison.®! If the söper in these passages is to be understood as in 
the early monarchy, namely, as the head of the royal court chancellory, then the seals dat- 
ing to this period suggest that the sdpér who is to be understood as a “scribe” was a public 
official with the power of the seal.6? It is questionable whether Jer. 8:8 attests the exis- 
tence of a circle of h“kadmim söp“rim who occupied ministerial or priestly offices.® At 
most this might say something about the didactic and religious function of the söp“rim,® 
a function then especially evident during the postexilic period. 

The term tipsär is attested twice in the 7th century (Nah. 3:17; Jer. 51:27); it, too, re- 
fers to the scribe and is to be viewed as a loanword from Akk. tupSarru.® The first pas- 
sage (Nah. 3:17) refers to an administrative official, the second (Jer. 51:27) to a scribe 
in a military context who is to be understood here as a conscription official. 


3. Exile. The occurrences of söper dating to the exilic period (2 K. 12:11[Eng. v. 
10]; 22:3,8,9,10,12) all reflect the preexilic usage according to which the title söper re- 
fers to the head of the royal chancellory. Ezk. 9:2,3 refer in a broad sense to scribes, 
and the qeset hassöper to the scribe’s container or writing palette (NRSV “writing 
case”) or instrument. 


4. Postexilic Period. Not until the postexilic period does the term söper exhibit any 
semantic change. The Aramaic text Ezr. 7:12-26 adduces Ezra’s title as käh“nä’ säpar 
data’ di-"läh $“mayyä’ (vv. 12,21). Here the title of priest used in the status 
determinatus Clearly refers directly to Ezra, while the title sapar refers to what follows. 
The term dat is to be viewed not as a parallel to 46rd but rather as a specialized expres- 
sion from the vocabulary of royal law,®’ with the säpar dātā’ referring to a Persian of- 
fice title.°* This also applies to the use of the Hebrew title söper in connection with 
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The title söper is not attested in Qumran. 


IV. LXX. The LXX translates söper with grammateüs, referring both to the secre- 
tary and scribe and (in the usage of the Chronicler’s history) to the person knowledge- 
able in the law.’® The NT is the last witness to this use of söper/grammateüs, since both 
Philo and Josephus no longer use grammateüs to refer to the scriptural scholar. 

The LXX renders the expression söper māhîr in Ps. 45:2(1) with grammateüs 
oxygraphos, and in Ezr. 7:6 with grammateüs tachys. The LXX omits the title söper 
from 2 K. 22:9; Jer. 36:20,21 (LXX 43:20,21).77 
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I. 1. Etymology. No genuinely unified semantic field can be assigned to the Se- 
mitic root spr, which occurs throughout the Semitic languages. Semantic differences 
emerge not only between the individual language groups in the larger sense but even 
more so between different verbal and nominal uses within individual languages or 
groups. The scope of these semantic differences is so considerable that linear etymo- 
logical derivations are to be rejected outright, even within a single language group. 
One is better advised to seek possible connections to other Semitic languages in each 
individual case. 

Two semantic focal points can be discerned for the root spr in the Semitic lan- 
guages: first, the meaning “count, etc.”; second, “piece of writing, writer, etc.” Both 
meanings occur in Biblical Hebrew, with the first attaching to the verbal stem — 150 
säpar with its derivatives and to > "BD söper.! 

Apart from Biblical Hebrew, the only other individual language attesting the root 
spr with these two meanings together is Ugaritic.* The frequently adduced occur- 
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rences in the South Semitic languages remain restricted to one or the other meaning 
for a specific language, e.g., Old South Arabic/Ethiopic “to measure; standard,” or 
Arabic “book, etc.” This observation, however, does not yet justify an internal ety- 
mological derivation within Northwest Semitic such that a noun séper with the basic 
meaning “enumeration, list,” might derive from the verbal stem spr in the meaning 
“count.”? Rather, one should keep in mind the special status of Ugaritic as a 
Canaanite language strongly influenced by foreign languages (including East Se- 
mitic);* the double meaning found in Hebrew was originally already present in 
Ugaritic. This double meaning either represents a peculiarity of Ugaritic itself or is 
the result of other linguistic influences. Morphologically equivalent East and West 
Semitic lexemes with differing semantic elements may possibly have encountered 
one another here. 

Except for the more recent Semitic languages, the other West Semitic languages 
also primarily assign the word field “writing material, writer” to spr.? Considering also 
that the meaning “count” attaches largely to the common Semitic word mnw/y,® the 
most probable derivation of Heb. séper/sdpér is the one originally presented by 
F. Hommel and repeatedly adduced since: from Akk. Sipru/Sdpiru.’ In addition to the 
verb Sapdru, “send, write,” Akkadian also includes the corresponding nominal deriva- 
tions Sipru, “commission, message, work,” and Säpiru, “instruction giver.”® Several 
southern Babylonian documents also attest the Aramaic loanword sipru, “document.” 
The sound shift š > s presents no problem here, and might even go back to the Assyrian 
sibilant shift (ca. 1100 B.c.; cf. also Amor. spr, “to send, to be beautiful”), which was 
not consistently implemented in cuneiform writing.!” 

The semantic development from “commission, message” to “document, inscrip- 
tion” on to “book” suggested by this derivation does not present any real problems if 
one considers the basic cultural-historical and communication-theoretical develop- 
ments accompanying the development of writing.!! 

Dohmen 


3. So T. N. D. Mettinger, Solomonic State Officials. CB 5 (1971), 42-45. 

4. Cf. D. Kinet, Ugarit: Geschichte und Kultur einer Stadt in der Umwelt des ATs. SBS 104 
(1981), 47-58. 

5. Cf. in Phoenician-Punic KA/, 1:2; 24:14f.; 37A:15; 50:6 — Aramaic; DNSI, II, 799f.; 
Beyer, 648. 

6. > NIN mänä (VII, 396-401). 
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Kühlewein, TLOT, Il, 806; HAL, II, 765f.; W. Eilers, “Zur Funktion von Nominalformen,” WO 3 
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G. Garbini, “The Phonetic Shift of Sibilants in Northwestern Semitic in the First Millennium 
B.C.,” JNSL 1 (1971) 32-38. 
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2. Occurrences. The word séper occurs 185 times in the OT, with 52 occurrences in 
Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic texts (11 in Deuteronomy, 7 in Joshua, 1 in 1 Samuel, 
3 in 2 Samuel, 16 in 1 Kings, 44 in 2 Kings) and 23 in parallels in 2 Chronicles. 

The frequent use of séper in prophetic writings (12 in Isaiah, 26 in Jeremiah, 1 each 
in Ezekiel, Nahum, and Malachi) reflects the process of committing prophetic words to 
writing. Here, too, numerous occurrences can be traced back to Deuteronomistic 
redactors (see below). 

Statistical studies add the following occurrences: | in Genesis, 4 in Exodus, 2 in 
Numbers, 3 in the Psalms, 2 in Job, 1 in Ecclesiastes, 11 in Esther, 5 in Daniel, 9 in 
Nehemiah, | in | Chronicles. 


3. LXX. The LXX almost always translates séper with biblion or biblos, not distin- 
guishing (as also in contemporary Greek) between biblos, “book,” and the original di- 
minutive form biblion, “little book.”!* Only in isolated instances does the LXX trans- 
late söper with an eye on the context and with other Greek terms, such as gramma, 
grammatikos, epistolé, lögos, or syngraphé. 


II. General Considerations. 

1. Medium of Scripture. Each of the various writing systems of the ancient Orient, 
especially Mesopotamian cuneiform and Egyptian hieroglyphs, settled on a preferred 
means of committing words to writing, i.e., on a preferred writing medium. !3 

The emerging consonantal writing in Palestine quickly developed a preference for 
the book in the form of leather or papyrus scrolls for Hebrew when faced with commit- 
ting longer texts to writing, as was presumably the case especially for the emergence of 
the OT.'4 The OT does mention the tablet as writing material, but 35 of those 45 occur- 
rences involve the tradition of the tablets of the law at Sinai.!> Although written He- 
brew seals and ostraca have indeed been found at archaeological sites in Israel,'® their 
use was probably restricted to daily matters and did not extend to the process of com- 
mitting the biblical tradition to writing. 


2. Medium of Tradition. With regard to the emergence of holy scriptures or writings, 
it is precisely for the “religions of the Book” that the process of committing such tradi- 
tions to writing plays a decisive role. Quite apart from addressing the possibilities and 
limitations of oral and written traditions as such,!’ every investigation of the phenome- 
non “book religion” must deal with the questions of the origin and emergence of texts. 

Contrary to the definition of texts as any form of speech act, a definition popular in 
modern linguistics, K. Ehlich tries to distinguish more precisely by designating as 


i2. Cf. Schrenk, TDNT, I, 615. 

13. Cf. Röllig, 16ff.; I. J. Gelb, A Study of Writing (Chicago, 21963), 60ff. 
14. Cf. Beyer, 72-76; Riiger, 291. 

15. + M? lüah (VII, 480-83). See 4.a below; — °2°O sinay, V.3. 

16. Cf. Lemaire, 11 Off. 

17. Cf. Wimmel. 
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“text” only those particular speech acts preserved for a wider (in contrast to the origi- 
nal) language context.!8 Accordingly, a text is characterized by being “stable beyond 
the actual speech situation”;!? i.e., its characteristic feature is the capacity for transmit- 
ting or passing on the original speech act. The point of departure for understanding a 
text in this way is the institution of the messenger, since the messenger overcomes a 
diatropic and thus also a diachronic impediment to the original language situation.2° 
In asking what generates this need for transmitting a given content, one finds a 
strong need for “tradition” in this sense not only in daily registers such as those deriv- 
ing especially from daily economic life (presumably harboring the beginnings of writ- 
ing itself), but also in the sphere of law and cult.?! The texts generated by this need for 
transmitting certain material constitute the foundation for the subsequent development 
of tradition. By being fixed in written form, these texts allow later creative and con- 
structive engagement with that material. This in its own turn allows one to understand 
the status of the “book” as a medium of transmission more precisely as the most signif- 
icant form in which to summarize different speech acts. In the case of the Bible as Holy 
Scripture in contrast to separately collected cult rubrics, legal texts, or narratives, it 
represents a salient witness to theologically motivated assemblage of tradition. 


HI. OT. 

l. Letters. In several passages the context suggests that séper is best translated as 
“letter” (2 S. 11:14,15; 1 K. 21:8,9,11; 2 K. 5:5,6,7; 10:1,2,6,7; 19:14; 20:12; 2 Ch. 
32:17; Est. 1:22; 3:13; 8:5,10; 9:20; 25:30; Isa. 37:14; 39:1; Jer. 29:1,25,29). It is writ- 
ten and sent to someone,?? who then reads it (qr’). Extrabiblically, séper also exhibits 
this meaning on several Lachish ostraca.2? Letters mentioned in the OT, except for 
those in Jeremiah, are always written and sent by kings or higher officials. Although 
Galling’s explanation that “if a letter was intended for several recipients . . . one spoke 
of ‘letters’” is accurate, it still does not explain the plural in 2 K. 19:14; 20:12; Isa. 
37:14; 39:1.2* Because in these passages the letter is written by Assyrians, and because 
letters were frequently written in cuneiform on several tablets, here, too, s“pärim is 
probably to be understood as several pieces of writing. 

Dt. 24:1,3; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:8 refer specifically to the letter of divorce (NRSV “cer- 
tificate of divorce”), and Jer. 32:10,11,12,14,16,44 to the letter as a purchase contract. 
Hence in these instances séper refers to a legal document. | 


18. P. 32. 

19. P. 37. 
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W. Schenkel, “Wozu die Ägypter eine Schrift brauchten,” Schrift und Gedächtnis, ed. 
A. Assmann et al. (Munich, 1983), 45-63. 

22. > 3N3 kätab (VII, 371-82); > NY7W salah el. 

23. KAI, 193; 195; 196. 

24. P. 220. 
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2. Historical Records. In conclusion to their accounts of the era of a particular king, 
1-2 Kings mention books in which additional details about that king might be found. 
They usually use formulaic expressions whose basic form is: wyeter dibré PN (wköl) 
'afer ‘ASA h“lö’-hem k*tubim ‘al-séper dibré hayyämim I*malké yir el or yhüdä (1 K. 
11:41; 14:19,29; 15:7,23,31; 16:5,14,20,27; 22:39,46; 2 K. 1:18; 8:23; 10:34; 12:20; 
13:8,12; 14:15,18,28; 15:6,11,15,21,26,31,36; 16:19; 20:20; 21:17,25; 23:28; 24:5). 
Only in the case of Solomon are the final three words omitted; it reads simply dibré 
selömöh (1 K. 11:41). This reveals that the writers were familiar with a book specifi- 
cally about the history of Solomon. 

Four passages omit the h@lö’-hem (1 K. 14:19; 2 K. 15:11,15,31). Most variations 
occur after “Ser ‘Gsdé, and can include an insertion after the deeds of the king in ques- 
tion. The expression séper dibré hayyämim occurs not only in Kings but also in Neh. 
12:23; Est. 2:23; 6:1; 10:2, where it refers to records of daily events, i.e., to royal an- 
nals.26 1-2 Kings use this both as a source and as a bibliographical reference. The dif- 
ference between the titles suggests two different books were present at the royal 
courts.?/ 

Chronicles recasts the material from Kings according to its own theology and re- 
ports only the histories of the kings of the southern kingdom. In the process it doubly 
alters the source references from 1-2 Kings first with the apposition “from first to 
last” (2 Ch. 16:11; 20:34; 25:26; 28:26; 35:27; without this apposition only in 24:27; 
27:7; 32:32), and second with changes in content regarding the kings’ deeds.® 
Chronicles cites prophetic sources to emphasize the significance of kings Solomon 
(9:30), Rehoboam (12:15), Abijah (13:22), Jehoshaphat (20:34), Uzziah (26:22), and 
Hezekiah (32:32). Each instance involves a king distinguished in the Chronicler’s 
view by a special proximity to David (esp. noticeable in the insertion 12:5f.). Even if 
several prophets are mentioned as authors of a particular royal history, only one re- 
ceives the title nab?’ and thereby also special authority.2? Hence in the passages men- 
tioned, Chronicles replaces the source references from 1-2 Kings with references to 
prophetic sources. In the remaining passages of this sort as well, Chronicles exhibits 
more variations than does Kings, with only the beginning (wyeter dibré PN) and 
ending (‘al-séper malké y“hüdä wyisrä’el) remaining relatively constant. Even 
though Chronicles reports concerning the kings of the southern kingdom only, it un- 
derstands them as kings of the entire people, and thus speaks of both yisrd ‘él wihüdaä. 
The topoi “History [NRSV ‘Book’] of the Kings of Israel” and “Book of the Kings 
of Israel and Judah” refer to the same source." The same applies to the midrashim in 
2 Ch. 24:27, which do not, contrary to S. Mowinckel and F. Michaeli, refer to an in- 
dependent source to which the Chronicler had access quite apart from the canonical 


26. > 127 dabar (däbhar) (Ill, 84-127). 

27. M. Rehm, Das zweite Buch der Könige (Würzburg, 1982), 257. 

28. Willi, 108. 
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b. The Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic literature is numerically and substantively 
the most revealing with regard to texts of the law, and in this context the reform ac- 
count in 2 K. 22f. acquires particular significance. Here one notices both the frequent 
occurrence of the word séper itself (11 times) as well as the central role the book plays 
in the course of the narrative. The finding of the book is recounted, and v. 8 identifies 
the book as the séper hattörä, presupposing it thus as something already familiar. The 
book they find contains statements that make the king “tear his clothes” (v. 11) because 
“the words of this book” (v. 13) were not followed. The result of finding this book is 
Josiah’s reform (2 K. 23:4-27), whose center is a centralization of the cult. In this con- 
text the “words of the törä” in the séper legitimize the elimination of “foreign cults” (v. 
24). In 2 K. 23 the same book is said to contain the obligatory contents of a covenant, 
and the séper itself is described as sēper habbfrit (v. 2). 

This particular designation is attested only 3 times. In 2 K. 23:2 the séper habbfrit is 
the covenant document. Since only here is the söper habb*rit organically interwoven 
with the events of the narrative, it was probably already part of the original source or 
Vorlage.*© 

Late Deuteronomistic redactors inserted it from here into v. 21, according to which 
it contained the prescriptions for the Passover. The content of both passages can be ex- 
plained in connection with the account of the finding of the book. 

The third occurrence is Ex. 24:7. Here, in analogy to familiar ancient oriental con- 
tracts, it represents the document of a contractual covenant between two partners 
(Yahweh and Israel), with Moses as mediator and with an accompanying ritual of seal- 
ing in v. 8.47 The book contains “the words of Yahweh” (v. 4); hence the text Moses 
writes into the söper habbrit is 20:22-23:33. Redaction-critical considerations espe- 
cially suggest this, since 24:6-8 corresponds to Deuteronomistic covenant theology 
and derives from the same Deuteronomistic redactors that inserted the overall Book of 
the Covenant into its present location.*? 

By adding the Book of the Covenant, these redactors make it into the premier legal 
text of the Sinai-Horeb theophany. The Decalog of Dt. 5 remains untouched in its sta- 
tus as the basic law, while Deuteronomy now is classified as the second law in the lit- 
eral sense and in this position interprets both the Book of the Covenant and the 
Decalog.?V 

2 K. 22f. uses séper hattörä, séper habbfrit, and simple séper in free variation such 
that one cannot distinguish them either from the literary or from the redaction-critical 
perspective.>! This variability reflects on the one hand the redactors’ struggle to deter- 
mine the correct name for the book in question, and shows on the other hand how they 


46. Spieckermann, 73. 
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equate the book that was reported found both with the book of the law and with the 
book of the Josiah covenant. 

Both the contents as described and additional information suggest that the reference 
here is either to Deuteronomy itself or to certain parts of it.’? The expression “book 
of the law” (2 K. 22:8,11) recalls Dt. 12-26. Nor can one exclude the Decalog in Dt. 5. 
2 K. 22:11 suggests that Dt. 28 also belongs in this sēper.* The expression séper 
hattörä presupposes that the law is a text that can be identified precisely. The emer- 
gence of this notion of a fixed, written document of the will of Yahweh presupposes the 
presence of a text already viewed as canonical. Hence if one can determine when this 
notion is first attested as well as its scope and context, one can say something about 
when and how the law was committed to writing. 

The identification of the Josianic book of the law with Deuteronomy in the preexilic 
account of the reform suggests that one look first at the occurrences in Deuteronomy. 
An initial look at Deuteronomy in its entirety reveals that many texts are based on an 
oral form of transmission. Moses speaks (e.g., Dt. 1:1; 5:1; 29:1[Eng. v. 2]); the people 
listen (e.g., 4:1; 26:16-19) and are instructed to recite and talk about this material fur- 
ther (e.g., 6:7). The fiction of Moses’ discourse acquires particular significance for the 
composition of Deuteronomy. The entire basic stratum of Dt. 5-28 involves exclu- 
sively oral transmission. 

Dt. 6:4-9 and, dependent on it, 11:18-21 seem to contradict this.°* The anaphoric 
understanding in 6:6, however, applies back to the words in 6:4f., and thus the refer- 
ence in 6:8f. also exclusively to 6:4f. The significance of oral tradition exhibited in v. 7 
is striking despite the existence of written confessional statements. It is not enough 
merely for the individual believer to read! Oral transmission takes priority, especially 
in the reading of holy texts during worship. 

The core Deuteronomic law in Dt. 12-26 mentions a book of the law only once. Al- 
though the royal law in 17:14-20 stipulates that the monarch always have a copy of the 
law for reading (v. 18), this represents a late Deuteronomistic insertion into the 
Deuteronomic law on kingship. Since the Levitical priests are the guardians of the law, 
it is they who acquire controlling function over the king. Mention of a mišnēh hattörä 
al séper presupposes familiarity with 31:9,26 (see below). Because the demand for 
obedience to the written version of Deuteronomy is also typical of late Deuterono- 
mistic redaction, 17:18 cannot be adduced as proof that Deuteronomy existed origi- 
nally in a written form.>> 

The transition from oral to written tradition becomes clear in the addition of the tablets 
(Dt. 4:13; 5:22; 9:10,15; 10:10-5) by a late Deuteronomistic redactor (following JE)>® 


52. Preuss, 5, with bibliography. 
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and especially in 31:9aca. Dt. 31:9acq is part of the following conception of the Deuter- 
onomistic historian:>’ Moses announces the ‘édét, huggim, and mispätim in Beth-peor 
(4:45,46a). He finishes speaking these words (31:1f.), they are written down as törä (v. 
Yaa), and they are entrusted to the Levites. This strikingly simple description of the pro- 
cess of committing this material to writing reflects exactly the transition from oral to 
written tradition. “Dt. 31:9a draws the ultimate conclusion from the Deuteronomic fic- 
tion of Moses’ discourse, namely, that Moses not only spoke but also wrote.’ The re- 
working of 2 K. 22f. by the same Deuteronomistic redactor may also be exerting some in- 
fluence on this conclusion. 

It is only by way of subsequent Deuteronomistic redactors that the zörd finds its way 
into the séper. One characteristic of this situation is that all the occurrences of séper in 
Deuteronomy are in late Deuteronomistic, background-framing texts (in addition to the 
occurrences of s@per as nomen regens in construct combinations with förä as nomen 
rectum in Dt. 28:61; 29:20[21]; 30:10; 31:26, which are to be considered along with 
the neighboring verses 28:58; 29:19,26[20,27]; 31:24). 

This reveals when a séper hattörä emerged. The notion of a finished, written ver- 
sion of Yahweh’s will is characteristic of late Deuteronomistic redaction.?? The exact 
scope of this work described as the book of törä, however, remains in question. Only a 
precise examination of the individual passages can determine this. 

The rather circumstantial formulation in Dt. 28:58 is striking. Instead of speaking 
simply about the book of the law as does 2 K. 22f., it refers to köl-dibre hattörä hazzö't 
hakk*tübim basseper hazzeh. Through this choice of words the author is clarifying with 
extreme precision the relationship between s@per and törä as well as introducing the 
expression séper hattörä, which in the following texts is already being used as a termi- 
nus technicus. The formulation with séper hazzeh suggests that this author views this 
text itself (Dt. 28:58) as belonging to the törä. 

In Dt. 28:61 the emphasis on förä through the use of hazzö’t as a demonstrative pro- 
noun is singular among the occurrences of the expression séper hattörä. This may pos- 
sibly refer to a somewhat more remote legal text and simultaneously be attempting to 
show that the verse itself is not found in the séper. Because this consideration is based 
merely on this one verse, however, nothing certain can be concluded. 

The text-critical apparatus of BHS shows that the distinction between hazzeh and 
hazz6 t is already overlooked in many Hebrew mss. as well as in the LXX and Vulgate. 
While the LXX always attaches the demonstrative pronoun to the law (tou nömou 
toutou), thus taking the exception of Dt. 28:61 as the rule, Hebrew mss. emend hazzö’t 
into hazzeh and thus eliminate the distinction. 

In all remaining occurrences (Dt. 29:19,26[20,27]; 30:10; 31:24,26), the law and the 
book constitute a single entity, the reference text being Dt. 5-28*. Moses writes the 
words of this törä into a book (31:24) and entrusts this to the Levites. The late 
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Deuteronomistic portrayal of the emergence of the written law differs from that of the 
Deuteronomistic history through a certain degree of circumstantiality designed to em- 
phasize the length and import of the text. At the same time, this remark signals the end 
of the book of the law in Dt. 30. Since Dt. 4 and 29f.* derive from the same late 
Deuteronomistic redactors, they are apparently reckoning their own text as part of the 
tora. 

The command to place the book that Moses has written next to the ark corresponds 
to the late Deuteronomistic notion that the ark contains the Decalog that Yahweh wrote 
on two stone tablets. 

Josh. 1:8 associates the imperatives of 1:6, which 1:7 interprets as obedience to the 
law, with the séper. The author of v. 8 automatically associates the catchword törä with 
the séper hattörä. This identification of törä “Ser siwwkä möseh (v. 7) with séper and 
Deuteronomy is typical of late Deuteronomistic redaction.®! 

The redactor of Josh. 1:8 is also responsible for Josh. 23.62 He inserted the entire 
chapter into the text of the Deuteronomistic history as a retrospect from the exilic pe- 
riod back into the time of the conquest with all its opportunities and especially with all 
its dangers. 

c. The text of Josh. 8:30-35 interrupts the narrative of the conquest. In fulfillment of 
the séper torat möseh, Joshua builds an altar. The context of building an altar suggests 
that the reference texts here may be Ex. 20:25 and Dt. 27:5-8. Because Josh. 8:32 un- 
derstands this inscribing of the misnéh törat möseh to be the fulfillment of Dt. 27:2-4, 
the author of Josh. 8:3-35 must be concerned especially with Dt. 27. The insistence that 
the commandments of Dt. 27 belong to the förat möseh reveals an interest in anchoring 
Dt. 27 in the s@per hattörä, a suspicion confirmed by Josh. 8:34, which especially em- 
phasizes that both “blessings and curses” (Dt. 27) are read aloud with the törä. This 
reading of the law in Josh. 8:34 has a parallel in 2 K. 23:3.6 Assuming that the reading 
of the law in 2 K. 23, because of its association with the finding of the book, belongs to 
the Vorlage itself, then this passage served as the model for Josh. 8:34f. Indeed, the 
expression ghal yisra él (Josh. 8:35) as one typical of exilic ecclesiology even sug- 
gests the worship of Ezra (Neh. 8f.) as a parallel and militates for an extremely late dat- 
ing of Josh. 8:30-35 (possibly ca. 400). 

The expression séper torat-moSeh in 2 K. 14:6 is especially striking because of the 
addendum “Ser siwwä YHWH and the verbatim quotation of Dt. 24:16. This betrays 
post-Deuteronomistic theology, namely, an understanding of the book of the law of 
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61. Because of the different intentions evident in this passage, Smend (496f.) ascribes Josh. 
1:6 to the Deuteronomistc history, and Josh. 1:7,8 to two successive redactors of the stratum 
DtrN. 

62. Smend, 501-4. 

63. Cf. Perlitt, 43. 

64. Spieckermann, 74. 

65. With H.-J. Fabry, “Noch ein Dekalog,” Im Gespräch mit dem dreieinigen Gott. FS 
W. Breuning (Düsseldorf, 1985), 75-96. 
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on a séper (here probably best translated as “sheet”) at a jealousy offering acquire mag- 
ical power when the sheet is thrown into water. Nu. 11:26 is based on the notion that 
even the elders chosen as leaders of the people are immediately registered in a list. The 
predilection for such lists also emerges from the (similarly Priestly) passages Nu. 
17:17(2) and 33:2. 

Because this terminology is by no means unified, and especially because it does not 
always involve the word séper, these passages should be viewed merely as examples of 
this tendency in the P stratum. 


5. Heavenly Books. The religions of the ancient Orient and of antiquity frequently 
entertain the notion of “heavenly books.”’* Careful observation allows one to distin- 
guish extremely varied notions here: (1) the book of fate; (2) the book of works; (3) the 
book of life.’ The idea of a book of fate originated in Mesopotamia, where “tables of 
fate” in which the gods have recorded the predetermined lives of human beings are 
found in many different contexts.’* Except perhaps for Ps. 139:16, this idea is not 
found in the OT.’> Together with the idea of divine judgment, ’® quite varied views con- 
cerning heavenly registers of human works are found. This notion resonates in the OT, 
e.g., in Isa. 65:6 or Dnl. 7:10. It seems to derive from Egyptian traditions and religion, 
where it is best articulated and whence it also came into other Mediterranean reli 
gions.’’ 

The final type of heavenly book, the “book of life,” 1s closely associated with the 
one just discussed, and indeed often cannot be precisely distinguished from it. Influ- 
enced by the idea of secular lists of inhabitants, that of similar heavenly lists 
emerged. These allegedly contain registers of those who will be spared judgment, 
those who constitute a holy remnant, those predestined for life, etc.’8 This idea, also 
familiar from Akkadian texts (cf., e.g., the “tablet of life,” lZ ušu ša baläte), occurs 
in several OT passages, though no direct dependence can be established because 
both substantive and terminological connections are not evident (cf. Ps. 69:29[28]; 
Isa. 4:3; Dnl. 12:1; 1 S. 25:29).79 The late addendum Ex. 32:32f. (RP) picks up the 
idea of such a heavenly book and associates it with the theme of the relationship be- 


72. > VII, 380. 

73. Cf. L. Koep, “Buch IV (himmlisch),” RAC, Il, 664-731, here 725. 

74. Cf. B. Meissner, BuA, II, 125. 

75. Cf. G. Ravasi, M libro dei Salmi III (Bologna, 1984), 819f.; Koep, “Buch IV 
(himmlisch),” RAC, Il, 726; G. Lanczkowski, “Buch/Buchwesen I: religionsgeschichtlich,” 
TRE, VII, 270. 

76. Cf. K. Seybold, “Gericht Gottes I: AT,” TRE, XII, 460-66 (with bibliog.); H. Cazelles, 
“Le jugement des morts en Israël,” Sources Orientales 4 (1961) 103-42. 

77. Cf. H. Brunner, Grundzüge der altägyptischen Religion (Darmstadt, 1983), 130ff., 150. 

78. Cf. Zenger, “Ps 87,6,” esp. 100f.; concerning the association with the stone tablets of Si- 
nai, cf. C. Dohmen, 132-41. 

79. See ABL, VI, 545, 8. Cf. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), 
168-70; F. Nötscher, Altorientalischer und alttestamentlicher Auferstehungsglaube (1926; repr. 
Darmstadt, 1970), 162f., 315f. 
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community of Qumran, particularly with the expectation inspired by this book of a 
double (priestly and royal) Messiah (cf. 1QS 9:11),88 especially considering that in 
context the texts mentioned above do reflect this problem. 

CD 16:3 also mentions a spr mhlqwt h‘tym (“Book of the Divisions of the Times”); 
scholars have frequently suspected that this refers to the book of Jubilees, one quite fa- 
miliar in Qumran. 

The quotation of Mal. 3:16 in CD 20:19 introduces yet another occurrence of a spr 
zkrwn, suggesting both here and perhaps also with regard to the spr $mwt mentioned in 
IQM 12:2 the notion of the “heavenly books.”3? The noun spr, “book,” occurs only 
twice in 11QT (56:4,21) in citations from Dt. 17. 

Hossfeld — Reuter 


88. Cf. Koch, Prophets, Il, 163t.; K. Schubert, “Die Messiaslehre in den Texten von Chirbet 
Qumran,” BZ 1 (1957) 177-97. 
89. Cf. Nötscher; Koep; see IIl.4.c above. 
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Contents: I. The Root sql. II. OT and Mishnah. III. Summary. IV. LXX. 


I. The Root sql. The root sql is attested only in Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic (which 
borrowed it from Hebrew). This root refers to a customary method of execution, and its 
absence in other Semitic languages derives from the absence of stoning in Mesopota- 
mia, Syria, and Asia Minor. By contrast, the semantically related > 04 rägam has 
parallels in both Arabic and Ethiopic. 


II. OT and Mishnah. The verb is used formulaically in the gal and niphal to refer to 
a specific method of punishment. Though one cannot determine how far back this par- 
ticular use of the root goes, the OT does also attest a nontechnical use (cf. the piel). 


sägal. A. Alt, “The Origins of Israelite Law,” Essays on OT History and Religion (Eng. 
trans., Oxford, 1966), 79-132, here 114; H. J. Boecker, Redeformen des Rechtslebens im AT. 
WMANT 14 (21970), 148f.; Clemen, /slamica 10, 170ff.; D. Daube, Studies in Biblical Law 
(Cambridge, 1947; repr. New York, 1969); J. Gabriel, “Die Todesstrafe im Lichte des ATs,” 
Theologische Studien der Gegenwart. FS T. Innitzer (Vienna, 1952), 69-79; R. Hirzel, Die Strafe 
der Steinigung (1909); G. Liedke, Gestalt und Bezeichnung alttestamentlicher Rechtssätze. 
WMANT 39 (1971), esp. 49f.; H. Schüngel-Straumann, “Tod und Leben in der Gesetzesliteratur 
des Pentateuch” (diss., Bonn, 1969), esp. 131ff.; R. de Vaux, Ancisr, 158-60. 
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Two semantic groups are evident here, one that may be old, and one that was used dur- 
ing the exilic-postexilic period. The first can be found in the account of Shimei and his 
relationship with David. Shimei allegedly “threw stones at David and at all the ser- 
vants of King David” (2 S. 16:6; piel with acc. of person; cf. v. 13 without an object). 
Shimei threw stones in order to revile David, perhaps also to injure him, though this is 
not an execution unless Shimei intends to evoke one symbolically. 

Another use of the root can be found in two passages from different periods. In the 
Song of the Unfruitful Vineyard in Isa. 5, we read: “My beloved had a vineyard on a 
very fertile hill. He dug it and cleared it of stones (way*sagq*léhii), and planted it with 
choice vines” (vv. 1b-2a). This “clearing of stones” means to “throw those stones 
away” that were dug out of the field; 1.e., here, too, the root involves throwing stones. 
The much later text Isa. 62:10 also reflects this usage: “Build up, build up the highway, 
clear it of stones” (sagglü mé eben). This use, however, attested only in the piel, is not 
the usual one. 

As arule, the root is used to designate a certain means of punishment. “If we offer in 
the sight of the Egyptians sacrifices that are offensive to them, will they not stone us? 
(w°ld’ yisg“lunü)” (Ex. 8:22[Eng. v. 26]). Moses fears stoning will be precipitated as an 
emotional reaction. “So Moses cried out to Yahweh, ‘What shall I do with this people? 
They are almost ready to stone me’” (17:4). The Book of the Covenant also prescribes 
stoning as punishment for oxen, which in certain cases is not entirely incomprehensi- 
ble. “When an ox gores a man or a woman to death, the ox shall be stoned” (21:28). If 
its owner has been warned, “the ox shall be stoned, and its owner also shall be put to 
death” (v. 29). Similarly, “if the ox gores a male or female slave, the owner shall pay to 
the slave owner thirty shekels of silver, and the ox shall be stoned” (21:32). These laws 
are stricter than the parallels in the Code of Hammurabi, which stipulates that the 
owner must pay only if he was previously warned, but otherwise incurs no guilt, and 
which says nothing about killing the animal.! 

Whereas most of the previously cited occurrences in Exodus derive from daily life 
and represent laws for conceivable cases, the situation in Ex. 19 is different. “You shall 
set limits for the people all around, saying, ‘Be careful not to go up the mountain or to 
touch the edge of it. Any who touch the mountain shall be put to death. No hand shall 
touch them, but they shall be stoned or shot with arrows; whether animal or human be- 
ing, they shall not live” (19:12f.). It was the holiness of the mountain itself that made 
the people or animals who touched it so dangerous that no other person was permitted 
to touch them. This in its own turn necessitated a manner of execution not requiring 
contact. 

Deuteronomy clearly views stoning as the most stringent punishment for the most 
abominable transgressions. A direct accusation sufficed for the death penalty in the 
case of someone worshiping foreign gods or beings of any kind. “Stone them to death 
for trying to turn you away from Yahweh your God, who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of slavery” (Dt. 13:11[10]). Dt. 17 recommends a thorough in- 


1. CH, §§250-52; ANET, 16. 
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vestigation; after hearing two or three witnesses, “then you shall bring out to your 
gates that man or that woman who has committed this crime and you shall stone the 
man or woman to death” (17:5). 

In addition to apostasy from Yahweh, other transgressions also required stoning: 
those of a sexual nature. If a man takes a wife and finds no sign of virginity in the 
young woman, “then they shall bring the young woman out to the entrance of her fa- 
ther’s house and the men of her town shall stone her to death, because she committed a 
disgraceful act in Israel by prostituting herself in her father’s house. So you shall purge 
the evil from your midst” (Dt. 22:21). The situation is different “if there is a young 
woman, a virgin already engaged to be married, and a man meets her in the town and 
lies with her, you shall bring both of them to the gate of that town and stone them to 
death, the young woman because she did not cry for help in the town and the man be- 
cause he violated his neighbor’s wife. So you shall purge the evil from your midst. But 
if the man meets the engaged woman in the open country, and the man seizes her and 
lies with her, then only the man who lay with her shall die” (22:23-25). Although in the 
last case the root sql is not used, the preceding verse suggests that the death penalty 
was also carried out here through stoning. 

Whereas in these cases stoning involves civil law, in the case of Achan (Josh. 7) it 
exhibits sacral features. The Judean Achan violated the devoted things, was found out 
through oracular lots, and stoned: “And all Israel stoned him to death; they burned all 
that was his with fire” (7:25). Disappointment and rage, however, could also be ex- 
pressed in such stonings. When the Amalekites burn Ziklag and carry off the women 
and children, the people speak of stoning David because he was not able to help them 
(1 S. 30:6). 

| K. 21 addresses the misuse of stoning. The property owner Naboth the 
Jezreelite refused to surrender his vineyard near the royal palace to King Ahab. 
The queen has him falsely accused of having cursed God and the king, and de- 
mands he be stoned (1 K. 21:10). This execution by stoning, which indeed is car- 
ried out (v. 13; further occurrences of the verb in vv. 14,15), was used here because 
Naboth’s alleged crime, blaspheming God and king, was so serious. Stoning as 
punishment for blaspheming God and king has clearly become an institution here, 
just as was later the case. 

Mishnaic Hebrew uses the verb in the same way as Biblical Hebrew: “to stone” 
(qal), “be stoned” (niphal), and “remove stones” (piel). “And they condemned him to 
stoning” (üs“gälühü; Sanh. 6.1; Bab. Sanh. 46a); “they take him forth to stone him” 
(Bab. Sanh. 42b: [*soglé). Tosephta Sabb. 6(7).5 attests that punishment by stoning 
could also be employed to excess: “If one says: stone (sig/fi) this cock, for it crows in 
the evening, this is a superstitious act.” 

The same meaning, except in the passive sense, uses the niphal. “He is led forth to 
be stoned (lissägel)” (Mishnah Sanh. 6.1). “A man is stoned naked, but a woman is not 
stoned naked” (6.3). “All that have been stoned (hannisqdlin) must be hanged” (6.4). 
“The stone with which he was stoned (Sennisgél)” (Bab. Sanh. 43a). As in Ex. 21:28, 
an ox could also be stoned; “the ox to be stoned (hannisqal) because it killed a person.” 
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According to Mishnah Sanh. 1.4, however, this case could be examined by twenty- 
three judges. 

As in the OT, the verb in the piel means “remove stones”: “until the New Year, they 
may clear away the stones from the field” (e.g., Seb. 2.3). Tosephta B. Qam. 2.12 
makes clear that one may not remove stones from a field in order to lay them on the 
road. Whoever removes stones must also carry them away. Nor may anyone remove 
stones from someone else’s fields for personal use (2.13). 


HI. Summary. Because the word > 03° rem occurs parallel with sql with the same 
meaning, no complete overview of the phenomenon “stoning” can be given using just 
the root sql. The original meaning of the root sql seems to be “throw stones,” expanded 
later to “throw stones in order to kill.” The reference was to an immediate reaction in 
order to counter an enemy, to punish a person or animal, or to express one’s own rage. 
The last can be found, e.g., in Ex. 8:22(26); 17:4; 2 S. 16:6,13. This is not what one 
might call lynch-mob justice, but rather an emotional reaction. 

The root sql preserved its technical meaning in both Deuteronomic and Deuter- 
onomistic writing: “stoning as punishment for serious offenses,” including blasphemy, 
touching the holy mount, worshiping foreign gods, sexual transgressions, or crimes of 
a sacral nature. The punishment could occasionally also be used against animals. 


IV. LXX. The LXX generally renders sql with lithobolé6, “to stone.” In the account 
of Shimei in 2 S. 16:6,13, however, the LXX uses /ithdzd, as does the NT in several in- 
stances (e.g., Jn. 8:5; 10:31 ff.). In three instances the LXX uses katalithaäzö (Ex. 17:4, 
sgl; Nu. 14:10, rem; Lk. 20:6). 

Kapelrud 
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Contents: I. 1, Semantic Ambivalence; Etymology; 2. Translations; 3. Eunuchs in the 
Ancient Orient. II. 1. OT; 2. Theological Considerations. 
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I. 1. Semantic Ambivalence; Etymology. Two socially contrasting classes are in- 
dicated by the term saris. The first includes distinguished officials at the royal court 
(1 Ch. 28:1), the second the group of castrates excluded from the community at large 
(Isa. 56:3). Because neither two separate etymologies nor a semantic change in one or 
the other direction can be persuasively demonstrated, one cannot determine whether 
this semantic ambivalence involves genuine homonymy on the one hand, or polysemy 
on the other prompted by extremely divergent semantic development. 

Some scholars postulate a root srs, “to castrate,” and its derivative saris, “eunuch,” 
distinguishing this from the loanword säris, “court official,” associating it thereby with 
§r§ piel, “uproot, destroy,” with nsr, “saw off, plane off,” and the resultant reduplica- 
tion srsr (Arab. §rsr, “cut off”).! Others view it as a Sapél construction of rss, “crush,” 
None of these precarious suggestions has found much acceptance, however, and recent 
consensus generally tends to view the Middle Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic 
verbal forms with the meaning “to castrate” or “be impotent’ as denominative deriva- 
tives of sdris (Paleo-Aram. and Egyp. Aram. srs, Jewish Aram. and Syr. srys‘, Arab. 
saris),* itself allegedly a derivative of Akk. Sa réSi (pl. šūt rési). Yet as transparent as 
the Akkadian construction 1s (Sa rési means lit. “he of the head”), just as unclear does 
its original meaning remain, nor is its later use any more comprehensible.* The Akka- 
dian word may originally have referred to a person who stood at the top, a “chief” (the 
Sumerian ideogram in Middle Assyrian as well as in Akkadian texts from Ugarit is 
SAG, “head’’);* or it referred to the one whose place was at the king’s head, 1.e., to his 
personal servant. This latter suggestion might be supported by the apparently more 
complete expression Sa res šarri (Sarru, “king”; cf. Heb. rö@ p*né hammelek, “the 
king’s counselors,” Jer. 52:25). This is not attested with any frequency, however, and 
could also be countered by the expression Sa réSi ekallim (ekallu, “palace’’), referring 
to the palace steward. The expression Sa rés Sarri accordingly might refer simply to 
“the royal Sa rési.” 

In any event, the Akkadian word represents the title of a high court official. In no 
small number of documents, however, these šut rési are juxtaposed with the Sut zigni, 
the “bearded ones,” and must accordingly refer to those who are beardless, i.e., to those 
who have been emasculated. This is also suggested by the expression ana Sa resen 
ta”uru, “make into a Sa réSi,” i.e., “castrate,” and by the curse directed at an enemy that 
his descendants might wither and die as with the infertile Sut rési.° Finally, rēšu alone 


Egypte (Leuven, 1959), esp. 40-42; E. Weidner, “Hof- und Harems-Erlasse assyrischer Könige 
aus dem 2. Jahrtausend v.Chr.,” AfO 17 (1956) 257-93; E. M. Yamauchi, “Was Nehemiah the 
Cupbearer a Eunuch?” ZAW 92 (1980) 132-42. 


l. See E. Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis, 8 vols. (repr. New York, 1960), V, 
4217f., 4223f.; Cheyne; GesTh, 973; J. Fürst, Hebräisches und Chalddisches Handwérterbuch 
über das AT, ed. V. Ryssel (Leipzig, 71876), 97f. 

2. See HAL, Ul, 764. 

3. AHw, II. 974. 

4. Cf. H. Zimmern, ZDMG 53 (1899) 116. 

5. See Fenton. 
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can also be used elliptically to mean “eunuch.”® Although this terminological connec- 
tion between “courtier” and “castrate” is attested for the late 2nd millennium B.c. in 
documents of the Middle Assyrian kingdom,’ it does not seem to have been the case 
originally or to have been valid for all linguistic periods. Hence one may also assume a 
semantic narrowing, one attested elsewhere as well, from “court official” to “eunuch,” 
in which the earlier general meaning, however, seems occasionally to have been pre- 
served as well.® 

With this semantic ambivalence and by way of Middle Assyrian, in which $ became 
s, the term Sa rési became Heb. saris. The Hebrew form is thus not to be viewed as a 
genuine gattil construction,” something also suggested by the fluctuating linguistic ev- 
idence. That is, the pl. is särisim, the const. sg. s“ris, const. pl. srise alongside 
sdrisé,'° 


2. Translations. The LXX usually translates with eunouchos (31 times), and only 
twice with spädön (Gen. 37:36; Isa. 39:7, though the parallel in 2 K. 20:18 attests the 
standard translation). The latter word doubtless means “castrate,” and although 
eunoüchos also has this as its normal meaning, its traditional etymology euné + échd, 
“bedkeeper,”!! does allow for more possibilities. In the accounts of Ctesias of Cnidos, 
this word also refers to the “bedside companion,” i.e., to the close friend of the young 
Persian lord.!* This might account for its undifferentiated use. Nor does the single in- 
stance where sdris seems to be explicated semantically in being translated by dynästes, 
“ruler” (Jer. 34:19), prove this equivalence. The Greek word might reflect the term 
saré,* “princes,” from the Hebrew text, a word the LXX seems to omit. Although im- 
portant mss. (Vaticanus, Sinaiticus) have eunoüchos in Neh. 1:11 as well, the better 
reading is oinochoos for masgeh, “cupbearer.” The office of cupbearer was not neces- 
sarily occupied by eunuchs.!? The Vulg. blindly follows the Greek translation with 
eunuchus. 

By contrast, the Targs. clarify this semantic ambiguity, albeit without any discern- 
ible criteria, reading gwz’ (also srys), “castrate” (e.g., 2 K. 8:6), over against rbrb’ (also 
rb, šlyt, gbr), “prince” (Jer. 41:16). The Jewish tradition at large tends to emphasize the 
word’s semantic ambiguity (Bab. Sanh. 93b; Ibn Ezra on Dnl. 1:3; Kimchi on 2 K. 
10:18, etc.). 


3. Eunuchs in the Ancient Orient. Eunuchs ın the broad sense are men who are ınca- 


6. See Heltzer. 

7. See Weidner. 

8. See Kitchen. 

9. Contra Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus, V, 4217f., 4223f. 

10. BLe, $68h. 

Il. A different view is taken by P. Jensen, “Sumero-akkadische und babylonische 
Götternamen,” ZA 1 (1886) 20. 

12. F. W. König, “Die Persika des Ktesias von Knidos,” BAfO 18 (1972), 33. 

13. Yamauchi. 
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person so titled was not a castrate. Similarly, no passage mentions that a particular 
saris was married (cf. Gen. 37:36) nor that another was a military commander (cf. 
2 K. 25:19). Older sources report that eunuchs did have wives or were army or navy 
commanders. Nonetheless, the assumption that several biblical verses use the word 
to refer to nothing more than a court title and are not referring to a castrate has en- 
joyed the justified assent of most lexicographers and commentators. This assumption 
is supported primarily by the fact that, apart from the word säris itself, no OT writ- 
ings ever mention eunuchs of a primarily political nature. Neither the law nor histor- 
ical writings nor prophecy nor wisdom writings mention the castration of a courtier, 
his impotence, or his childlessness. Nor does the language attest any verb meaning 
“make into a säris.” But later accounts of much earlier events are sometimes in- 
clined to add the word to enumerations of courtiers in situations when the members 
of a particular royal court need to include highly placed persons with titles; 1.e., 
these are not situations when castrates necessarily need to be mentioned (Gen. 40:2; 
I S. 8:15; 1 Ch. 28:1). Authors were thus already familiar with the word (probably 
since the time of Assyrian influence in Judah and Israel) as a simple title, though this 
obviously does not exclude the possibility that some of these courtiers may in fact 
have been eunuchs, especially those who may have been non-Israelites or harem su- 
pervisors. The task is then to examine each context to determine the particular mean- 
ing more precisely, 1.e., “castrate,” “court eunuch,” or “courtier.” 

Isa. 56:3f. speaks of a Jewish castrate as such, regardless of which social stratum is 
involved. Because he will have no descendants, this particular sdris views himself as a 
withered tree. The sārîs mentioned in the book of Esther will probably always evoke 
genuine eunuchs, as seems self-evident regarding the harem overseers (Est. 2:3,14,15), 
the emissaries dispatched to the women’s quarters (1:10ff.), and the personal atten- 
dants of the queen (4:4). The author, who seems to be quite familiar with the Persian 
court,’ also classifies other courtiers of this designation (7:8; cf. the name with 1:10) 
in the same category, including the conspirators among the bodyguards (2:21). 

The threatening oracle to Hezekiah predicts that his sons will one day be särisim in 
the palace of the king of Babylon (Isa. 39:7 = 2 K. 20:18), and is probably to be taken 
literally. Understanding the word here ın the sense of “chamberlain” amounts to trans- 
forming a terrible punishment virtually into a privilege.*! The talmudic tradition attests 
both interpretations (Bab. Sanh. 93b). Opponents of the literal understanding are of- 
fended because this forces the conclusion that Daniel and his companions, in whom the 
prophecies were fulfilled (Dnl. 1:3ff.), were actually eunuchs.?? This, they argue, is 
contradicted by the following verse, which states they were “young men without phys- 
ical defect.” As a matter of fact, the young Judeans were given over to the tutelage of 
the rab sdrisim (v. 3, the equivalent of the Sar hassärisim in v. 7; LXX 
archieunotchos). 


20. Herodotus Hist. 3.92; E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums (21937; repr. Darmstadt, 
1980), III, 41. 

21. Cf. the translations of T, Luther, Buber-Rosenzweig. 

22. So the later Karaite commentator Japheth ben Eli (10th century); cf. Ibn Ezra, in loc. 
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The author of this work, writing a considerable time after the exile, probably inserted a 
title that to him seemed appropriate for the Neo-Babylonian Empire. It must remain open 
whether he thought this was a “chief eunuch” or a “palace master” (so NRSV); what is 
certain is that he by no means intended to portray the young Judeans as eunuchs. The title 
resembles that of the rab-säris borne by one of the Babylonian commanders (Jer. 
39:3,13; 2 Kgs. 18:17, which attaches the title to an Assyrian, is probably a gloss; cf. Isa. 
36:2). This corresponds to the rbsrs on an Akkadian-Aramaic inscription from Nineveh, 
the official designation of a highly placed person, and resembles the seal impression 
mrsrsy Sargon, “chief of the särisim of Sargon.” Even if the office and its functions are 
no longer known to us in their specifics, it is nonetheless clear that this is referring to a 
high military or diplomatic functionary rather than to a chief eunuch. 

The persons called säris at the Judean and Israelite courts were probably castrated 
courtiers (Ebed-melech in Jer. 38:7; Nathan-melech in 2 K. 23:11). This is suggested in 
the first instance by the person’s foreign nationality as well as by the apposition 75 
saris (though cf. Ex. 2:14; Jgs. 6:8, etc.), and in the second instance by the name with 
the same theophoric element and the determination hassäris. 

The refugees who survived the massacre at Mizpah included men, women, children, 
and sdrisim (Jer. 41:16).23 The sequence and classification within this enumeration sug- 
gest that the latter were eunuchs who previously had served at the Babylonian garrison. 

The särisim identified as Jezebel’s personal servants when the rebels arrive were 
castrated harem overseers (2 K. 9:32), as were those who accompanied the king’s 
mother and wives into exile (2 K. 24:15; Jer. 29:2). Otherwise, however, e.g., also in 
Jer. 34:19, the word refers simply to courtiers. 

This is especially obvious in the anachronistic mention of sdrisim in accounts of the 
time of Samuel or of Saul and David (1 S. 8:15; 1 Ch. 28:1), accounts seeking to em- 
bellish the old royal court a bit more lavishly. The saris who is familiar both with the 
political situation and with the atmosphere at the court and is sent on an important mis- 
sion to the prophet Micaiah son of Imlah (1 K. 22:9) probably belongs to the upper 
level court personnel, as does the saris who with royal authority reestablishes an old 
right of possession (2 K. 8:6). The saris placed in command of the soldiers (2 K. 25:19 
= Jer. 52:25) is also a high functionary rather than a eunuch. 

Similarly, only the background and experiences of the author himself rather than 
circumstances at the Egyptian court can answer the question concerning the särisim in 
the Joseph narrative (Gen. 37:36; 40:2,7). Despite the considerable Egyptian coloring 
of the story in the larger sense, the forms of address and titles actually reflect Assyrian- 
Babylonian circumstances (cf. Gen. 37:36, Sar hattabbähim; 2 K. 25:8, rab hattab- 
bahim), which were familiar in Israel. The narrative is interested in introducing high ti- 
tles, not in reporting about the presence of eunuchs. 


2. Theological Considerations. As among other nations, ancient Israel, too, consid- 
ered only the unblemished body to be cultically pure. Sacrificial animals had to be 


23. Concerning textual questions here, see BHS. 
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without blemish, and castrated animals were expressly forbidden as such (Lev. 21:20; 
22:24). Because the organ of procreation was accorded special significance, it was also 
surrounded by protective taboos.?* A man “whose testicles are crushed or whose penis 
is cut off shall not be admitted to the assembly of Yahweh” (Dt. 23:2[1], pfsüa’ dakka’. . . 
k*riit Sopkä). Although the word säris is not used here, the Vulg. translates with the ex- 
plication, “non intrabit eunuchus adtritis vel amputatis testiculis et absciso veretro 
ecclesiam domini.” Since accidental injury of this sort was probably not so frequent 
that the law would have to accord it special attention, this stipulation presumably is di- 
rected at least in part against cultic self-mutilation. 

During the Babylonian exile, the question of eunuchs confronted the Jews as a prob- 
lem cast in a quantitatively and qualitatively new dimension. Probably not a few of the 
Jews became the victims of this bloody custom. But the spiritualization of their reli- 
gious understanding in the larger sense made it possible to look beyond physical exter- 
nalities and to arrive at an estimation of human beings that took into account a person’s 
essence and disposition. Thus does the prophet of the exile announce that the eunuch 
who keeps the sabbath, chooses the things that please Yahweh, and holds fast to 
Yahweh’s covenant will not be cut off from the people of Yahweh; rather, “I will give 
[to that eunuch], in my house and within my walls, a monument and a name better than 
sons and daughters” (Isa. 56:3-5). Finally, the wise person teaches that the eunuch who 
is upright in both deed and intentions will be blessed and will have “a place of great de- 
light in the temple of Yahweh” (Wis. 3:14). 

Kedar-Kopfstein 


24. Cf. Dt. 25:11 with the Middle Assyrian Laws, §8, ANET, 181. 
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srn. F. Bork, “Philistäische Namen und Vokabeln,’ AfO 13 (1939-41) 226-30; 
M. Ellenbogen, Foreign Words in the OT (London, 1962), 126f.; V. Georgiev, “Sur l'origine et la 
langue des Pélasges, des Philistins, des Danaens et des Achéens,” Jahrbuch für kleinasiatische 
Forschung 1 (1950) 136-41; W. Helck, “Ein sprachliches Indiz fiir die Herkunft der Philister,” 
BN 21 (1983) 31; A. H. Jones, Bronze Age Civilization: The Philistines and the Danites (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1975), 130, 154; K. A. Kitchen, “The Philistines,” Peoples of OT Times, ed. D. J. 
Wiseman (Oxford, 1973), 53-78; G. A. Lehmann, “Die ‘Seevölker’-Herrschaften an der 
Levanteküste,” Jahresbericht des Instituts für Vorgeschichte der Universität Frankfurt/Main 
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III. Religio-Cultic Associations. The root srn only indirectly exhibits any religio- 
cultic associations. In the meaning “axle,” the noun refers to part of the so-called basin 
wagons belonging to the inventory of the Jerusalem temple (1 K. 7:30) and symboliz- 
ing the cosmic power of the ocean or serving cultic cleansing procedures.!’ As a refer- 
ence to the Philistine rulers, it comes into contact with the religio-cultic sphere only in- 
sofar as these rulers control the fate of Yahweh’s ark after it falls into the hands of the 
Philistine army (1 S. 5:8,11). Here the sränim must acknowledge Yahweh’s power and 
superiority (6:12,16). 

Schunck 


17. Noth, Könige 1-16, 161f. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. OT Occurrences. II. General Use. III. Theological Use: 
l. särar: 2. särä. IV. Qumran. V. LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. The lexemes särar I, “be stubborn, rebellious,” särä II, “rebellious- 
ness, falseness,” and sar, “bad tempered, morose,” all derive from the root srr, which in 
Hebrew means “be stubborn, rebellious,” in Akkadian “be unstable, false, untrue, de- 
ceitful,” and is probably related linguistically to the Arab. verb Sarra, “be bad, evil, 


srr I. A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur Hebräischen Bibel, 7 vols. (Leipzig, 1908-14; repr. 
1968), II, 288, 306; IV, 211f.; E. Jenni, “Dtn 19,16: sara ‘Falschheit,’” De la Törah au Messie. 
FS H. Cazelles. AOAT 212 (1981), 201-11; A. Jepsen, “Gottesmann und Prophet,” Probleme 
biblischer Theologie. FS G. von Rad (Munich, 1971), 171-82, esp. 179f. (concerning märä); 
R. Knierim, “NA mrh to be obstinate,” TLOT, Il, 687f.; J. van der Ploeg, “Notes lex- 
ıcographiques,” OTS 5 (1948) 142-50, esp. 142ff.; M. Schorr, “Einige hebräisch-babylonische 
Redensarten,” MGWJ 53 (1909) 432f. 

On I: A. Caquot, M. Sznycer, and A. Herdner, Textes ougaritiques, I, Mythes et légendes 
(Paris, 1974), 218 n. t; M. Dahood, “Ugaritic and Phoenician or Qumran and the Versions,” Ori- 
ent and Occident. FS C. H. Gordon. AOAT 22 (1973), 53-58; A. Guillaume, “Hebrew and Arabic 
Lexicography: A Comparative Study III,” Abr-Nahrain 3 (1961/62) 1-10, esp. 6; J. C. de Moor 
and K. Spronk, “Problematical Passages in the Legend of Kirtu (1),” UF 14 (1982) 153-71, esp. 
161. 

On II: G. R. Driver, “Problems in ‘Proverbs,’” ZAW 50 (1932) 141-48, esp. 141f.; M. Rot- 
enberg and B. L. Diamond, “The Biblical Conception of Psychopathy: The Law of the Stubborn 
and Rebellious Son,” Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences 7/1 (Durham, N.C., 
1971) 29-38. 

On Ill: F. Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem im AT. BZAW 74 (1955). 
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malicious.”! Ugaritic attests the root srr once as ystrn with the meaning “to be rebel- 
lıous.”2 Only the occurrence in Isa. 14:6, särä I, “cessation,” derives from > 10 sûr, 
“turn aside.” The corresponding interpretive tendency in Samaritan and Jewish Ara- 
maic is etymologically secondary.’ The original, quite concrete meaning of srr, “be 
stubborn, rebellious” (cf. Hos. 4:16: a stubborn heifer), apparently developed in Akka- 
dian into the more abstract sense of unstable, false behavior, and then acquired in 
Arabic the completely general meaning “be bad.” 

The paramount synonym for srr is > nA märä, which similarly means “be stub- 
born, rebellious”; cf. the formulaic expression sörer (sorér) ümöreh (ümöreh) in Dt. 
21:18,20; Ps. 78:8; Jer. 5:23. Once the parallel term is the gal fem. ptcp. of hämä (Prov. 
7:11). The paramount antonym is > YAW šm‘, “listen, obey” (cf. Dt. 21:18,20; also 
Zec. 7:11). The word field of srr also includes gsh (hiphil) rep, “stiffen one’s neck” 
(Neh. 9:29); hälak badderek lö-töb, “walk in a way that is not good” (Isa. 65:2); sûr, 
“turn aside” (Jer. 5:23); hälak räkil, “go about with slanders”; and $hr (hiphil), “act 
corruptly” (Jer. 6:28). 

In the meaning “rebelliousness,” särä II is the object of the verbs ysp hiphil, “add, 
continue to do,” or ‘mg hiphil, “deepen” (Isa. 1:5; 31:6). Synonyms for särä Il, “false- 
ness,” include > PW Seger, “lie, deception” (cf. Dt. 19:18; Jer. 28:15; 29:31). In this 
meaning särä occurs as the object of verba dicendi, including ‘nh b*, “accuse some- 
one” (Dt. 19:16), dibber ‘al or ‘el, “speak against someone” (including Yahweh; Dt. 
13:6[Eng. v. 5]; Jer. 29:32 [also 28:16]; cf. also Isa. 59:13 with the par. obj. ‘öseg).* 
The adj. sar occurs twice in the expression sar w°za ép, “resentful and sullen” (so 
NRSV: 1 K. 20:43; 21:4; once as an attribute of räah, 1 K. 21:5). 


2. OT Occurrences. The verb is attested 17 times in the MT: 2 in Deuteronomy, 3 in 
Isaiah, 2 in Jeremiah, 3 in Hosea, | in Zechariah, 4 in the Psalms, | each in Proverbs 
and Nehemiah. To this one can add the conjecture in Hos. 7:14. Except for Hos. 4:16 
(särar) and the conjecture in Hos. 7:14 (yäsörü), all these occurrences are forms of the 
gal participle used attributively or as predicates in nominal sentences. The verb srr 
thus describes a condition or manner of behavior. 

The 2 occurrences of särä Il with the meaning “rebelliousness, stubbornness,” are 
in Isaiah; of the 5 with the meaning “falseness,” 2 are in Deuteronomy, and the other 3 
(Isa. 31:6; Jer. 28:16; 29:32) are suspected of being addenda.° The form sar, “resentful, 
vexed,” is attested only in prophetic narratives (1 K. 20:43; 21:4,5). 

The construct form sär£ in Jer. 6:28 is sometimes understood as a qal ptcp. of sûr, 


1. Cf. Wehr, 420b; HAL, II, 770, s.v. srr I; AHw, II, 1028; K. Deller, “LüLul = Lüparrisu und 
Lüsarru,” Or 30 (1961) 255ff.; cf. also Jenni. 

2. Dahood, 58; KTU, 1.4, VII, 48; but cf. G. Del Olmo Lete, Mitos y Leyendas de Canaan 
(Madrid, 1981), 597, who understands the word as a Gt form of sr[y] and translates with 
exaltarse (“become eager, enthusiastic”). 

3. Cf. Jastrow, 1023; also HAL, II, 769, s.v. särä Il. 

4. Concerning the emendation to ‘iggés, see KBL*, 744b; or to ‘Oges, see BHS in loc. 

5. Cf. H. Wildberger, Jesaja (28-39). BK X/3 (1982); and BHS in loc. 
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and sometimes derived from the adj. sar, but is actually to be read Saré (from Sar), or is 
to be deleted entirely.® 


II. General Use. The figurative expression wayyitfnü kät&p söräret, “and they 
turned a stubborn shoulder” (Zec. 7:11; Neh. 9:29), still evokes the “stubborn heifer” 
(Hos. 4:16) that resists the yoke and will not be disciplined. The occurrences in Dt. 
21:18-21 refer to analogous behavior within a family (cf. 11QT 64:2f.). If a (grown) 
son is incorrigibly “stubborn and rebellious” (vv. 18,20), the parents’ last chance is to 
bring charges against him before the elders at the gate, whereupon a guilty verdict re- 
sults in the death penalty (v. 21). Obstinate rebelliousness toward the family head 1s in- 
tensified disobedience (cf. the repeated /6° 5m” b“göl in vv. 18,20) and thus a capital 
crime, albeit one whose penalty at the ttme Deuteronomy was authored could no longer 
be pursued by the paterfamilias himself. The wisdom teacher (Prov. 7:11) finds the mo- 
tive of “sexual promiscuity” behind the inappropriate behavior of the married woman 
(“loud and wayward”) toward the young man.’ 

In the meaning “falseness, wrongdoing,” särä II occurs only once in a secular- 
historical context, Dt. 19:16 (cf. 11QT 61:8). This passage presupposes the suspicion 
that a witness has testified falsely,’ something that in its own turn must be demon- 
strated in the ensuing trial (vv. 17ff.). 

The 2 occurrences of sar, “vexed, resentful,” in 1 K. 21 (vv. 4f.) characterize the dis- 
position of a king (Ahab) who has encountered the limits of royal power in a free Isra- 
elite who refuses to sell his property. The third occurrence (1 K. 20:43) probably 
comes from the same hand as 2 K. 21:4. Ahab’s resentful mood in this war narrative 
(one transferred from Joash to Ahab) results from the king having been provoked by 
the prophet’s fictitious story (1 K. 20:35-42) into passing a death sentence that in real- 
ity would apply to himself. 


III. Theological Use. Virtually all the occurrences of this root exhibit theologically 
relevant features. 

|. särar. It was probably Hosea who first compared Israel’s incorrigible behavior 
with that of a “stubborn heifer” (para sörerä, Hos. 4:16), for they did not heed the 
warning (cf. 4:15) to turn away from a Yahweh cult overrun with elements of Ba‘al. 
“The imagery belongs within the purview of the obduracy motif.” 

In the explicative oracle of threat in Hos. 7:13-16, Yahweh charges that Israel “re- 
bels against me [completely?]” (7:14).!% Whereas the prophet is more inclined to un- 
derstand the people’s depraved cult (cf. the fertility rites in v. 14) as ingratitude (cf. 


6. See, respectively, W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), in loc.; KBL2, 667a; HAL, II, 
768; BHS in loc. 

7. O. Pléger, Spriiche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), in loc. 

8. Cf. Jenni, 205. 

9. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 91. 

10. BHS suggests reading yäsörü for the conj. yäsürü according to the Targs., Syr., and the 
context; HAL, I, 770, reads särör yäsörü. 
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v. 15) and insubordination or disrespect (cf. in v. 16 the comparison with the defective 
bow) toward Yahweh, the Masoretes interpret this behavior as apostasy (sir). 

Hos. 9:15 justifies Yahweh’s decision to drive Ephraim from Yahweh’s house (i.e., 
from the land; cf. 9:11-13) by pointing out that “all their officials are rebels” (kol 
sörehem sör“rim). This refers to the royal officials who by failing to implement God’s 
justice are rebellious toward both Yahweh and the prophet; by acting thus they falsify 
their own commission, as suggested by the conscious assonance s6réhem (Leningrad 
Codex!) sör@rim. Considering that a similar (Isaianic) divine oracle qualifies Jerusa- 
lem’s leaders (särayik, “your princes” [so NRSV], Isa. 1:23) as “rebellious,” this prob- 
ably represents a familiar, standard expression.!! Instead of doing their duty, such as 
providing for the rights of widows and orphans, these “companions of thieves” (habré 
gannäbim) and lovers of bribes (cf. 6héb Söhad, rodép Salmönim) do exactly the oppo- 
site. 

Foreign affairs is the sphere addressed by the cry of woe that Isa. 30:1 formulates as 
a divine oracle (cf. vv. 2-5) against the “rebellious children” (bdnim sörrim) who are 
forging an alliance as an anti-Assyrian “plan” (‘@sä) against Yahweh’s will, thereby 
“heaping” sin upon sin.!? These “children” are referring only to Judah’s leaders (cf. 
28:14; 29:15; differently in 1:2). Their political aims constitute rebellion against 
Yahweh by contradicting the requirement to trust only in Yahweh (7:9a). Dt. 21:18-21 
shows what punishment awaits such rebellious children. 

In the divine oracle Jer. 5:20-25, Yahweh insists that “this people has a stubborn and 
rebellious heart” (/éb sörer ümöreh, 5:23). The author introduces a fine example of as- 
sonance in pointing out that this willful and rebellious attitude manifests itself in apos- 
tasy (sari wayyelekü) such that the rebelliousness (srr) itself is revealed in apostasy 
(sûr). The prophet concludes in 6:28 that “all are stubbornly rebellious” (sör“rim), “go- 
ing about with slanders” (höl*ke rakil) and “acting corruptly” (mashitim). According to 
the postexilic prophecy in Isa. 65:1-16a, Yahweh held out his hands “all day long to a 
rebellious and stubborn people” (‘am sörer ümöreh according to 1QIsa®*) “who walk in 
a way that is not good, following their own devices” (65:2), an allusion to forbidden 
cultic activity (cf. 65:3b-5a,7a). 

After a historical retrospective within the framework of a Yahweh response (Zec. 
7:4-8:23), those who were addressed by earlier prophets “turned a stubborn shoulder” 
(wayyitt nû katép söräret, 7:11). The context here (“refuse to listen, . . . stop one’s ears, 
... make one’s heart adamant in order not to hear,” vv. 1 1f.) ultimately identifies the 
obduracy of preexilic Israel as both conscious and willful. 

The (Chronicler’s) prayer in Neh. 9:5b-37 circumscribes the people’s rejection of 
the prophetic message with the same expression as does Zec. 7:11 (Neh. 9:29), then 
amplifies it with the metaphor “stiffened their neck” and summarizes it in the expres- 
sion “and they would not obey.” This not only explains the “failing” of the preexilic 
prophets but also traces the people’s presumption (zid hiphil), their refusal to obey 


11. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), in loc. 
12. So BHS. 
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IV. Qumran. Occurrences of srr within the characteristic Qumran writings are con- 
centrated in CD (srr: 4 times, twice as citations; dbr srh: twice). CD 1:13f. cites Hos. 
4:16 and peculiarly refers it to those “who departed from the way” (sry drk). But this 
can hardly be understanding srr in a manner influenced by sir, “depart from, deviate,” 
since sry drk is correctly interpreting the immediately preceding ‘dt bwgdym (“congre- 
gation of traitors,” CD 1:12). Rather, the author has added the Hosea citation associa- 
tively in order to demonstrate, using early Jewish exegesis, that the “apostasy” or “re- 
fusal” of the majority toward the Qumran community is actually commensurate with 
Scripture. CD 2:6 clearly qualifies the same group as srry drk, “those who resist the 
way, and as mt'by hq, “those who abhor the precept.” According to 1QS 10:20f., the 
instructor must confess that he will have no pity on “all who resist the way” (swrry drk; 
Maier: “who deviate from the way”; Lohse: “who depart from the way”), nor will he 
comfort “the smitten” (nk’ym). The Community Rule is thus demanding delimitation 
instead of mission activities. In IQH 5:24f. the petitioner (the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness?) confesses (among other things) that “the men of my [following] have rebelled 
(swrrym) and have murmured (mlynym, from lûn hiphil) round about me.” Here the 
suffix of the Ist person sg. suggests that “rebelliousness” is referring to community 
members. According to CD 11:7, if a head of livestock is “stubborn” (swrrt) on the 
sabbath, its owner shall not take it out of his house. 

Contrary to appearance (Maier, Lohse), the expression already familiar from the 
OT, dbr srh (I), does not have the meaning “dissuade (from),” and certainly not 
“preach rebellion (against)” in Qumran, but rather “say something false (about),” as in 
CD 5:21 (about God’s commandments) and as suggested by the parallel statement, 
“and they prophesied lies” (wynb’w Sqr) in 6:1. Similarly, 12:3 (following Dt. 13:2-6) 
is hardly talking about preaching apostasy (Maier, Lohse), but rather about the “false 
(deceptive) statements” of a man who has come “under the dominion of the spirits of 
Belial” (1. 2). Hence in Qumran both srr and srh are to be viewed against the backdrop 
of the resistance and “apostasy” of the majority, and serve the sect’s own understand- 
ing of the traditional problem of religious obduracy. 


V. LXX. The LXX uses various equivalents for srr and särä, including especially 
forms of apeithéd, “be disobedient” (Dt. 21:18,20; Ps. 67[LXX 68]:19[Eng. 18]; Isa. 
59:13; Hos. 9:15), though also parapikrainö, “embitter” (Ps. 67[68]:7[6]; 77[78]:8[7]); 
paraoisträö, “rouse, challenge” (Hos. 4:16[bis]); the nominal forms anékoos, “disobe- 
dient” (Jer. 5:23; 6:28); apostätes, “apostate” (Isa. 30:1); dsötos, “morally corrupt” 
(Prov. 7:11). Extremely free and utterly deviating translations occur in Dt. 13:6(5) 
(plandö); Isa. 1:5 (anomia); 31:6 (boulé dnomos). The general inclination is thus to 
theologize (and moralize), and is especially evident in the rendering of the vivid ex- 
pression in Neh. 9:29 (or Zec. 7:11): éddkan nöton apeithoünta (or paraphronointa). 
The LXX renders the adj. sar with participial forms: synkechyménos (1 K. 21[20]:43), 
and tetaragménos (1 K. 20[21]:4,5). 

Ruppert 
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Contents: I. Etymology, Occurrences. II. Literal Meaning: “Plug Up, Stop Up” (Flows of 
Water, etc.). III. Figurative Meaning: “Keep Secret” (Messages, etc.). IV. šātam in the Balaam 
Oracles. V. Qumran and LXX. 


I. Etymology, Occurrences. The root stm with the meaning “stop up, close off,” 
is apparently restricted to OT Hebrew and to the later developmental forms of He- 
brew (Middle Hebrew) and Aramaic (Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, Mandaic). Connec- 
tions with Akk. Sutummu, “storehouse, reservoir,” and the Arab. verbs sadama and 
satama, “close (a door),” are uncertain (šutummu is a Sumerian loanword). Some 
scholars have taken exception to the occurrence of the root in Imperial Aramaic 
(Passover Papyrus from Elephantine; most read whtmw, “sealed,” following Sachau 
and Cowley; only P. Joüon and P. Grelot read wstmw, “keep closed”).! In addition to 
the normal form, the orthographical variant sätam (Lam. 3:8) also occurs in the OT. 
By contrast, the two occurrences of the verb šātam (Nu. 24:3,15) cannot without fur- 
ther qualification be identified with sätam or Satam or emended.? The root occurs al- 
together approximately 15 times in the OT, once in Sirach, and 3 times in the 
Qumran writings. 


Il. Literal Meaning: “Plug Up, Stop Up” (Flows of Water, etc.). The etiological 
narrative about the disputes over wells between Isaac’s people and Abimelech (Gen. 
26) recounts that the Philistines harassed him by stopping up (stm piel) his wells and 
filling them with earth (vv. 15,18). The account of the common Israelite-Judean cam- 
paign against Moab (2 K. 3:4-27) mentions a similar measure taken in war. “Every 
spring of water they stopped up (stm qal), and every good tree they felled” (2 K. 3:25; 
the same expressions occur in the prophetic oracle, v. 19). 

In reverse fashion, the defenders of Jerusalem try to make Sennacherib’s assault as 
difficult as possible by stopping up all the springs outside the city as well as “the wadi 
that flowed through the land” (2 Ch. 32:3f.). This refers presumably to the older shafts 
leading to the spring of Gihon, perhaps in connection with the complex of the Siloam 
tunnel as described with similar wording (stm qal) and in more detail in 2 Ch. 32:30 


sätam. W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (Garden City, N.Y., 1968); J. M. Al- 
legro, “The Meaning of the Phrase SETUM HA‘AYIN in Num. XXIV 3,15,” VT 3 (1953) 78f.; 
E. R. Dalglish, Psalm Fifty-One in the Light of Ancient Near Eastern Patternism (Leiden, 1962); 
S. Mowinckel, “MMY und “SW. Eine Studie zur Astrologie des ATs,” AcOr 8 (1929) 1-44; 
D. Vetter, Seherspruch und Segensschilderung. CThM 4 (1974). 


1. Cf. AP, 21:9; Joüon, “Notes grammaticales, lexicographiques et philologiques sur les pa- 
pyrus araméens d'Egypte,” MUSJ 18 (1934) 65f.; Grelot, “Etudes sur le “papyrus paschal’ 
d’Eléphantine,” VT 4 (1954) 382f.; cf. DNST, I, 413. 

2. See IV below. 
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(cf. 2 K. 20:20). In a different historical context, the gaps in the city wall are rebuilt, 
i.e., bricked up (stm niph.; Neh. 4:1[Eng. v. 7]). 

Zech. 14:5 is more difficult. At the final battle, Yahweh will stand on the Mount of 
Olives. “The Mount of Olives shall be split in two from east to west by a very wide val- 
ley,” whereby “one half of the mount shall withdraw northward, and the other half 
southward.” Furthermore, “the valley of my mountains [Hinnom] shall be stopped up” 
(stm niphal). This reading admittedly requires an emendation, since the MT reads 
nastem (“you shall flee,” from nüs).? The same form occurs twice later in the verse, 
where it probably needs no emendation.* The expression “a mouth that is closed” (ph 
stwm) in Sir. 30:18 has no OT parallel. 


III. Figurative Meaning: “Keep Secret” (Messages, etc.). The root stm occurs 3 
times in the book of Daniel, again in an apocalyptic context, but this time with figura- 
tive meaning. Here it involves “sealing up, closing off,” 1.e., keeping a message secret 
until a certain time. After interpreting the vision of the ram and the goat, the angel tells 
Daniel, “as for you, seal up (stm qal) the vision, for it refers to many days from now” 
(Dnl. 8:26). These “many days from now” are actually the last days (cf. vv. 17,19), and 
the idea is characteristically apocalyptic. The message is to be kept secret in written 
form. The concluding section of the book insists that “you, Daniel, keep the words se- 
cret (stm qal) and the book sealed until the time of the end” (Dnl. 12:4). V. 9 reads simi- 
larly: “kept secret (stm gal pass. ptcp.) and sealed until the time of the end.” Here apoc- 
alyptic literature has begun using stm and htm as technical terms.° 

These ideas appear in other apocalyptic contexts as well (e.g., 1 Enoch 1:2) and can be 
traced back at least in part to Ezekiel (cf. Ezk. 12:27). Strikingly, the book of Ezekiel it- 
self uses the word sätam in connection precisely with a Daniel figure. The prince of Tyre 
is told, “You are indeed wiser (häkäm) than Daniel; no secret (sätüm) is hidden from you” 
(Ezk. 28:3).° The wisdom of Daniel and of the prince of Tyre encompasses knowledge in- 
accessible to normal persons,’ and perhaps includes esoteric teaching.® 

Ps. 51:8(6) similarly associates hkm and stm. The verse has usually been translated: 
“You have pleasure in truth in what is hidden (battuhöt), and in what is secret 
(b®°sdtum) you teach me wisdom (hokmä).”? In this view the verse is interpreted in con- 
nection with v. 7(5) and is understood to be speaking about “insight into the hidden 
depths of the degeneracy of guilt.”!° Or the two words refer to “the hidden inward be- 


3. Cf. W. Rudolph, Haggai — Sacharja 1-8, 9-14 — Maleachi. KAT X11//4 (1976), 231. 

4. Additional suggestions in B. Otzen, Studien über Deuterosacharja (Copenhagen, 1964), 
267f., and M. Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14. WMANT 34 (1969), 110-15. 

5. > Dnn hätam V (V, 268f.). 

6. Concerning the last verb, see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 74f.; HAL, 
II, 846. 

7. Cf. H.-P. Müller, “Mantische Weisheit und Apokalyptik,” Congress Volume, Uppsala 
1971. SVT 22 (1972), 277f. 

8. Albright, 216. 

9. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 499. 

10. Ibid., 504. 
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ing,” 1.e., a person’s conscience.'! E. R. Dalglish finds a better understanding: in con- 
nection with v. 7(5), both tuhôt and sätum refer to the womb.!2 That is, a person experi- 
ences the divine will already as an embryo, and is thus already responsible even before 
birth. This interpretation draws support from Ps. 139:15 (cf. Bab. Nid. 30b), according 
to which a person becomes acquainted with the torah as an embryo.! Ps. 139 empha- 
sizes Yahweh's ability to know even what is hidden. 

Other interpretations of Ps. 51:8(6), in part influenced by Job 38:36, tend more in 
the direction of mythology and astrology. In this view, fuhöt is associated with the 
Egyptian god of wisdom, Thoth, and sätum is understood as a code name for his star, 
Saturn.!4 W. F. Albright and M. Dahood take slightly different approaches.!° 

The figurative meaning in Lam. 3:8 is quite transparent. “Though I call and cry for 
help, he shuts out my prayer” (stm, a secondary form of stm; many mss. have sätam it- 
self).'° God has blocked the path of the petitioner’s words to heaven, something ex- 
pressed even more unequivocally in v. 44. 


IV. Satam in the Balaam Oracles. The Balaam cycle twice contains a formula in 
which Balaam is described as haggeber š°tum hd‘ayin (Nu. 24:3,15). Treatment of the 
root stm touches on the problems attaching to the root stm. The versions offer different 
interpretations of the expression, and modern commentators and translators accord- 
ingly also take different approaches. 

1. The Vulg. apparently associates stm with stm and translates obturatus, “stopped up, 
closed.” Several exegetes offer a similar translation: “whose eye is closed,” either under- 
standing stm as a secondary form of stm or of stm, or altering the form to $“rum.!? 

2. The LXX and Targs. understand the text differently. The LXX translates as ho 
änthröpos ho alethinös horön, the Targs. as gabrä’ d°sappir häze, both yielding “the 
man who truly sees.” Taking this as his point of departure, J. Wellhausen suggests 
reading “Settammd ‘ayin (Se = “Ser + the root tmm), “whose eye is perfect.”!® With 
lesser modifications and a reference to the Arslan Tash inscription and to shtm in 
4QTest (4Q175) 10, this particular reading has attained some popularity. !° 


11. R. Kittel, Die Psalmen. KAT XII (3/41922), 191. 

12. Dalglish, 67-69, 123-27. 

13. Ibid., 124f. 

14. Mowinckel, 8-14, 28-43. 

15. Albright, 212-16; Dahood, Psalms 51-100. AB 17 (1968), 4f. 

16. But see GesB, 795; J. Blau, On Pseudo-Corrections in Some Semitic Languages (Jerusa- 
lem, 1970), 121. 

17. For the former see KD, III, 186f.; G. Hölscher, Die Profeten (1914), 119. For the latter see 
A. Dillmann, Die Bücher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua. KEHAT 13 (Leipzig, 21886), 156; 
HAL, Ill, 1363; BHK. 

18. Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bücher des ATs (Berlin, 31899; 
41963), 351. 

19. See BHK and BHS; KAI, 27:16; Albright, 13; J. Allegro, DJD, V (1968), 58. Cf. 
S. Mowinckel, “Der Ursprung der Bilamsage,” ZAW 48 (1930) 246; K. Seybold, “Das 
Herrscherbild des Bileamorakels Num. 24,15-19,” TZ 29 (1973), 2; Vetter, 27, 101; 
M. O’Connor, Hebrew Verse Structure (Winona Lake, Ind., 1980), 190, etc. 
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3. The Syr. follows an ancient Jewish tradition in translating d*galyä’ ‘énéh, “whose 
eye is opened.” Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, and other medieval rabbinic sources keep the 
form ftum, understanding the passage on the basis of various mishnaic and talmudic — 
occurrences of a verbal form šātam.?0 In Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic the verb 
means “bore through, open (a wine barrel).”2! This understanding is preferable (cf. 
also Luther); it is supported not only by the parallelism with the formulation at the end 
of vv. 4 and 16 (“with eyes uncovered”) but also by the apocalyptic expression, 
“Enoch, a righteous man whose eyes had been opened by God” (1 Enoch 1:2).2? 

4. Unpersuasive attempts have been made by A. B. Ehrlich and J. M. Allegro to un- 
derstand stm in Nu. 24:3,15 on the basis of the Arab. verb Satama, “be malicious,” or 
of the adj. Satim, “austere, grim-faced.”° 

Otzen 


V. Qumran and LXX. The root stm occurs 3 times in the writings of Qumran 
(4Q503 75:1 is corrupt, though hstm is conjectured). According to 3Q15 17, stwm re- 
fers to a “stopped-up, closed” cistern as the repository for an extremely large amount 
of money. 4Q503 frs. 1-6, 3:7 cites a prayer: “Blessed be the God of Israel who hides 
[the moon?].” 

The LXX usually translates the verb with phrässein or its compounds. In isolated 
instances it also uses kalyptein, katakalyptein, sphragizein, and kryphios. 

Fabry 


20. See Allegro, “Meaning,” 78. 

21. ANH, 415. 

22. Cf. M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 149; N. H. Snaith, Leviticus and Num- 
bers. NCBC (1967), 296f.; H.-P. Müller, “Die aramäische Inschrift von Deir “Alla und die älteren 
Bileamsprüche,” ZAW 94 (1982) 240. On 1 Enoch see S. Uhlig, Das äthiopische Henochbuch. 
JSHRZ 5/6 (1984), 507. 

23. A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel, II (1909), 203; Allegro, “Meaning,” 
78f. 
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I. Etymology. While not entirely absent from the earlier Semitic languages, str 
seems to be a root attested primarily in the later ones. Akk. $itru, “veil,”! might be re- 
lated (cf. Syr. seträ and Mand. sitara, “veil”), perhaps also Egyp. mstrt, “apron.” Ugar. 
ztr is uncertain.? The OSA root str means “protect,”? while Sam., Jewish Aram, Syr., 
Mand., Arab., Eth., and Tigre str are translated as “hide.” The fundamental meaning 
“hide” seems to remain consistent across the spectrum, and modifications such as 
“protect” (Old South Arabic), “cover” (Mandaic) can easily be traced back to it. The 
root str in the meaning “destroy,” “be broken up” (Hebrew, perhaps also Samaritan), 
represents an independent root. Apart from the OT, str also occurs relatively frequently 
in Qumran, and several times in the Hebrew text of Sirach. 


If. Occurrences and OT Use. In OT Hebrew, str occurs altogether 128 times (plus 
3 in Sirach) in both verbal (81 times) and nominal forms. The word also occurs once in 
Biblical Aramaic in the pael (Dnl. 2:22). Occurrences include 30 in the niphal, 44 in 
the hiphil (understanding mastér in Isa. 53:3 as a derivative noun), 5 in the hithpael, 
and once each in the piel and pual. The transitive meaning (“hide”) comes to expres- 
sion in the hiphil and piel, the reflexive and passive meaning (“hide oneself,” “be hid- 
den”) in the niphal, hithpael, and pual. Adverbial qualifications are rendered with min 
(hide from someone) and b* (in a hiding place). The meaning “hide” can be understood 
in the sense of “being removed” or “withdrawing” on the one hand, and in the sense of 
“take flight” or “protect” on the other. All these semantic nuances can be derived from 
the basic meaning “hide.” Nominal forms include 34 occurrences of séter, “hiding 
place, shelter,” 10 occurrences of mistär with the same meaning, and once each of 
siträ, “refuge, shelter,” mistör, perhaps “shelter,” and master, “veiling, cloaking” (un- 
less one understands this derivative as a hiphil participle). Twice this root seems to 
have contributed to personal names: sitr? (Ex. 6:22) and stûr (Nu. 13:13).4 

Use of str always involves a personal relationship. The subject is almost always a 
person (exceptions being Job 3:10; Isa. 59:2), while the other relational elements (ob- 
ject or circumstances or both) can be either a person or circumstances (also in the figu- 
rative sense). Although most occurrences involve the description of theological rela- 


sätar. S. E. Balentine, “A Description of the Semantic Field of Hebrew Words for ‘Hide,’” 
VT 30 (1980) 137-53; idem, The Hidden God: The Hiding of the Face of God in the OT (Oxford, 
1983); E. R. Friedman, “The Biblical Expression mastir pdnim,” HAR 1 (1977) 139-48; J. G. 
Heintz, “De l'absence de la statue divine au ‘Dieu qui se cache’” [Isa. 45:15], RHPR 59 (1979) 
427-37; P. Hugger, Jahwe meine Zuflucht. MüSt 13 (1971), 58-116, 147ff.; L. Perlitt, “Die 
Verborgenheit Gottes,” Probleme biblischer Theologie. FS G. von Rad (Munich, 1971), 367-82; 
H. Schrade, Der verborgene Gott: Gottesbild und Gottesvorstellung in Israel und im Alten Ori- 
ent (Stuttgart, 1949); G. Wehmeier, “INO str hi. to hide,” TLOT, IL, 813-19. 


1. AHw, III, 1252a. 

2. See HAL, II, 771, with bibliography. 

3. Biella, 347. 

4. Concerning sitri, cf. G. Rinaldi, “AP, 3973,” BibOr 3 (1961) 129, who refers to Amor. 
sitré bahlum (ARM, VIII, 40, 12), “my shelter is Ba‘al”; concerning s¢tir, cf. IPN, 158; APNM, 
253f. 
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tionships and connections, the OT also uses the root in secular contexts. Most 
occurrences are found in the later OT writings, with a striking accumulation in the 
Psalms (37 times), wisdom literature (13 time in Job, 8 in Proverbs), and in Deutero- 
and Trito-Isaiah (11 times). Noteworthy parallel concepts include > XIN hb), > my 
tmn, > IMD khd, > 0739 ‘lm, > 19% spn. Certain figures of speech (e.g., God hides his 
countenance from someone) prompt a wide spectrum of parallel notions depending on 
the account and the situation. God can reject, refuse to listen, etc. The same applies to 
contrasting concepts, none of which is really characteristic as such except perhaps for 
> 793 glh, “reveal,” “disclose.” 


lil. Verbal Use. 

|. Niphal and Hithpael. If we view the accounts of Saul’s pursuit of David (1 Sam- 
uel) as something resembling the story of David's ascent to the throne, then the oldest 
witnesses for the secular use of str niphal and hithpael are found precisely here. David 
was repeatedly able to hide from Saul (bassädeh, Sam, “in the field,” “there,” 1 S. 
20:5,19,24 [niphal], according to his arrangements with Jonathan; or in the account of 
the Ziphites’ denunciation of David to Saul in Gibeah, 1 S. 26:1; 23:19 [hithpael]; cf. 
Ps. 54:2[Eng. v. 1], using b® to indicate locale, e.g., bamm*sädöt, “in the strongholds,” 
1 S. 23:19). In war the weaker hide from the stronger (Dt. 7:20, here the nations of the 
cultivated land before the intruding Israelites, whom Yahweh has strengthened; this 
secular notion is used to serve the Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic agenda). 

Even when Elijah receives God’s orders to hide at the Wadi Cherith, this is still a 
purely secular event (1 K. 17:3). Similarly, Jeremiah and Baruch are advised to hide 
from Jehoiakim (Jer. 36:19). In one lament, although the helpless and oppressed peti- 
tioner is well able to hide from adversaries (Ps. 55:13[12], we essa@tér mimmennü) and 
even to bear taunts (w° essa’), he cannot stand up to the friend who has now become 
wicked. Here “hide” is to be understood in the sense of “protect oneself.” 

The antithesis in Prov. 22:3 (cf. 27:12) reflects practical experience. “The clever see 
danger and hide [K]; but the simple go on, and suffer for it.” Prov. 28:28 similarly ad- 
dresses this theme in the form of an antithesis. “When the wicked prevail, people go 
into hiding; but when they perish, the righteous increase.” Elements deriving from cre- 
ation hymns are coupled with wisdom experiences in the general aphoristic assertion 
that (ultimately) no one and nothing can hide from the heat of the sun (Ps. 19:7[6]: 
we én nistär möhammätö; also old). Prov. 27:5 is often considered difficult to under- 
stand. “Better is open (mgullä) rebuke than hidden [m“surteret, only occurrence of 
pual] love’’> (concerning Prov. 27:5, cf. Sir. 41:14: “concealed [fmn] wisdom and hid- 
den [pual ptcp.] treasure — of what value is either?’’). The second, antithetical element 
would have to represent a negation of the first (false, not seriously intended, or half- 
hearted love). 


5. Cf. W. Bühlmann, Vom rechten Reden und Schweigen. OBO 12 (1976), 113-16; see also 
BHS, which suggests reading méébd, “than hidden hostility,” instead of m&’ah“bä, albeit without 
offering any textual witnesses. 
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the enemy. Mic. 3:4 uses the same figure of speech in an oracle of disaster (w*yaster 
pänäw méhem), evil deeds having prompted this disaster. Also of interest here is the re- 
lationship between Yahweh’s refusal to hear their prayers and his “hidden counte- 
nance.” The announcement of disaster in Jer. 33 (v. 5) circumscribes Yahweh's judg- 
ment over Jerusalem similarly. The concealment of the divine face is concretely 
identical with the Babylonian threat to Jerusalem.® Ezk. 39:23,24,29 also use this ex- 
pression to refer to the oppressive historical events that Yahweh quite consciously in- 
flicts on his people as judgment and punishment for sin and transgression (v. 29, within 
the framework of an announcement of disaster).? Both Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah look 
back on this catastrophe and essentially prophesy salvation. The actual time of this 
judgment is considered a “moment” (rega’) over against which Yahweh's steadfast 
love and compassion will reign far into the future. “In overflowing wrath for a moment 
I hid my face from you” (Isa. 54:8). Trito-Isaiah says the same thing, though without 
pänim (57:17). A Deuteronomistic outline of theological historical reflection virtually 
fixes as dogma this automatic correspondence between the people’s disloyalty and 
apostasy on the one hand, and Yahweh's judgment on the other (Dt. 31:17f.). The Song 
of Moses also recounts that Yahweh responds to transgressions against him in the 
course of history by hiding his face before the people (32:20), something manifesting 
itself in natural and historical catastrophes. 

This figure of speech and the notion itself of God’s hidden countenance play a sig- 
nificant role in the Psalms, especially in laments. Cultic predications make clear that 
the presence of God's countenance means life, prosperity, and health (Nu. 6:24-26; Ps. 
31:17[16]; 67:2[1]; 80:4,8,20[3,7,19]; 119:135), while its absence elicits terror and 
confusion (Ps. 104:29, tastir päneykä yibbähelün; cf. Ps. 30:8[7]). Even though one 
basically concedes God the freedom to “keep quiet” (yasgit) and hide his face (who, af- 
ter all, is permitted to reproach him for it? Job 34:29), still the (innocent) oppressed 
and persecuted petitioner does ask in his lament why God is hiding his face (from him) 
and why he, who is innocent, must be delivered over to distress. This is the case in Ps. 
13:2(1) (an individual lament), where the parallels to God’s hidden countenance in- 
clude God’s forgetting, the petitioner’s own sorrow and grief, and the hostility of oth- 
ers (cf. Ps. 89:47[46] [niphal: Yahweh hides himself in burning wrath]; and Job 13:24, 
where the lamenting petitioner perceives Yahweh’s self-withdrawal [again with pänim] 
as a sign of God’s hostility). In Ps. 44:25(24), a communal lament, the petitioners in- 
quire not only “why” (lämmä) God has hidden his countenance but also why he has 
forgotten their afflictions. Yet another communal lament acknowledges in a confession 
of sin the justification for God’s withdrawal (Isa. 64:6[7]; cf. 63:15-64:11[12]; cf. 
59:2, “your sins have hidden his face [see BHS] from you so that he does not hear”). 
The penitent can even request that God hide his face from the sinner’s transgressions 


8. Concerning the dating of this passage, cf. W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von 
Jeremia 26-45. WMANT 52 (1981), 34, 49, 66 (post-Deuteronomistic); and W. Rudolph, 
Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (31968), 199 (genuinely Jeremianic). 

9. Concerning the various strata of the passage, see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. 
trans. 1983), 283f., 319-21. 
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IV. Nominal Forms. 

|. séter and siträ. The noun séter contains all the functional and semantic peculiari- 
ties of str. It can mean “hiding place,” “refuge,” “security,” “shelter,” “covering,” 
“something inaccessible/hidden,” and is similarly construed with min. The parallel 
terms belong to the same roots as those accompanying the verb. The noun is often used 
without any theological background. For example, the dove “in the clefts of the rock, 
in the covert of the cliff’ (Cant. 2:14), is the beloved whom the lover desires and for 
whom he yearns, but who is apparently still inaccessible. The hippopotamus is hidden 
“in the covert of the reeds and in the marsh” (Job 40:21). The adulterer draws the veil 
over his face (Job 24:15) to avoid being recognized. Jonathan advises David to stay 
hidden from Saul in “a secret place” (1 S. 19:2). Abigail comes down toward David 
“under the cover of the mountain” (1 S. 25:20, b*séter hähär). Shelters must be strong 
enough to withstand being swept away by masses of water (Isa. 28:17b, here as a threat 
against the “notables” in Jerusalem and their unsuccessful policy, about which they 
continue to brag, v. 15; cf. also the par. mahséh käzäb). During the time of salvation, 
the righteous king and his officials will be “a hiding place from the wind and a covert 
from the tempest” for their subjects (Isa. 32:2, mahbé’-rii(a)h and séter-zerem). 

The form basséter, “in a hiding place,” “under cover,” has in some instances be- 
come a fixed adverb meaning “secretly.” The legal regulations of Deuteronomy brand 
or curse sins committed in secret (Dt. 13:7[6], anyone who secretly entices another to 
apostasy from Yahweh; 27:15, anyone who secretly sets up an idol; 27:24, anyone 
“who strikes down a neighbor in secret’). The concrete illustration of this theme of 
curse involves a portrayal of the “pitiless abandonment to cruel enemies”!! that adapts 
elements of prophetic proclamation, including the topos of secret cannibalism within a 
besieged city (Dt. 28:57). According to the royal pledge in Ps. 101:5, the sovereign 
pledges to silence anyone “who secretly slanders a neighbor.” Wisdom knows that a 
tongue that speaks secretly (/°S6n séter) creates angry looks (Prov. 25:23).!* Nathan’s 
penitential discourse exposes David’s secret adultery (2 S. 12:12). The Judean king in- 
terrogates Jeremiah secretly concerning Yahweh’s word (Jer. 37:17) and swears se- 
cretly to protect Jeremiah’s life (38:16). Gedaliah tragically fails to take seriously 
Johanan ben Kareah’s secret advice (40:15). By contrast, Ehud’s (deceitful) d“bar- 
séter to the Moabite king Eglon does indeed fulfill its purpose (Jgs. 3:19). Job con- 
demns his friends because they have already secretly (basséter) and prematurely taken 
God’s side against him (Job 13:10). In his oath of purification, Job is able to confess 
that not even in secret has his heart been enticed (31:27). 

The qualification “secretly” can be negatively or positively charged depending on 
the context. Prov. 21:14 is unclear in its assertion that mattdn basséter averts anger (se- 
cret gifts are apparently being juxtaposed with bribery). The woman “Folly” insists 
that “stolen water is sweet, and hidden bread (lehem s“tärim) is pleasant” (Prov. 9:17). 
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11. G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 175. 
12. Cf. in this regard F. Vattioni, “Ancora il vento del nord di Proverbi 25,23,” Bibi 46 (1965) 
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As an analogy to “stolen water,” “bread of hiddenness [NRSV ‘eaten in secret’ ]” can 
only be meant negatively, namely, as illegally obtained bread. For Deutero-Isaiah, 
Yahweh does not speak in secret; from the very outset he has stated clearly what awaits 
the addressees (Isa. 45:19, 10° basséter; 48:16, with reference to Cyrus’s emissaries). 
Both passages presuppose a negative understanding of séter. Ps. 139:15 understands 
séter in the sense of inaccessibility and mystery; here the petitioner knows that God 
has created him personally (par. tahtiyöt ‘eres; M. Dahood understands séter here to be 
a metaphor for Sheol as in Isa. 48:16).!? No mystery, no secret, is hidden from Yahweh. 

Finally, Yahweh himself is understood to be a s£ter, a “refuge,” “shelter,” “place of 
security.” Noteworthy confessional statements include sitr! umäginni ‘atta (Ps. 
119:114) and ‘atta séter lî (32:7, par. missar tiss*réni). The lamenting petitioner confi- 
dently flees (häsä) to the séter k@näpekä (“shelter of your wings,” 61:5[4], par. “let me 
abide in your tent forever”; the cultic reference is unmistakable). Whoever is able “to 
live in the shelter (séter) of the Most High and abide in the shadow of the Almighty” 
may confess to Yahweh, “my refuge (mahseh), my fortress, my God, in whom I trust” 
(91:1).!4 

The only occurrence of siträ is in the Song of Moses (Dt. 32:38), where it means 
“shelter” or “protection.” This song, which is doubtless to be dated no earlier than the 
exilic period, ironically addresses the powerlessness of the idols, since they should 
have risen, offered aid, and functioned as shelters. 

The word séter also has its place in the portrayal of theophanic phenomena. Dark- 
ness is like the covering in which God hides, and “thick clouds dark with water” are 
like his canopy (Ps. 18:12[11]; 2 S.22:12 omits séter). Yet this divine “hiding place” of 
clouds does not obscure God’s view of what happens on earth, as Eliphaz says in his 
rebuke to Job (Job 22:14). The cultic-liturgical reflection of events in salvific history 
recalls how Yahweh hearkened “in/through the secret place of thunder” (b*seter ra‘am) 
to the people’s cries of distress (Ps. 81:8[7], possibly an allusion to the Sinai events or 
to experiences of deliverance during the wilderness wanderings [in view of v. 9], at any 
rate to a theophany). 
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2. mistār, mistör, and mastér. The 10 occurrences of mistär do not add anything sub- 
stantively to the semantic nuances of séter. We find that mistär can similarly be used in 
both secular and theological contexts as well as adverbially (in the sense of “secretly” ). 
Jeremiah must weep secretly for his people because they will inevitably be subject to 
Yahweh’s judgment if they do not obey his word (Jer. 13:17, where b“mistärim has in- 
correctly been understood as a faulty transmission of b*misrdrim < srr or of 
bmisräbim < srb, “be obdurate, stubborn”).!? The innocent but persecuted petitioner 
laments that the wicked will secretly (bammistärim) strangle him, apparently without 
ever being held accountable (Ps. 10:8), and in the process is like a lion that “lurks in se- 


13. “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 344f. 
14. Cf. Hugger, 147ff. 
15. Cf. BHS. 
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cret (bammistär) in its covert,” waiting for its prey (v. 9; cf. the reference in 17:12 to 
the “young lion lurking in ambush”). One lament bemoans the secret slander against 
the innocent (64:5[4]; the poisonous words of slanderers are arrows that have been shot 
in secret). The petitioner suffers a particularly concentrated form of such distress when 
he discovers that Yahweh himself is like a lion in hiding, waiting in ambush for him 
(Lam. 3:10). 

The impossibility of hiding from Yahweh is a familiar theologoumenon (Jer. 23:24, 
figura etymologica). According to Jer. 49:10, Yahweh himself uncovers the hiding 
place in which Edom (Esau) thinks it can conceal itself. 

The meaning of mistär in Hab. 3:14 is incomprehensible, though W. Rudolph is prob- 
ably correct in viewing v. 14b as secondary and in thus having v. 15 follow v. 14a.!® In 
content, v. 14b could fit well with v. 16b; or the verse segment might be a gloss deriving 
from the lament (cf. Ps. 10:9b). Finally, here, too, bammistär might conceivably function 
adverbially, insofar as the wicked (v. 13b) secretly considers devouring the poor. 

The matmuné mistärim in the Cyrus oracle (Isa. 45:3) that Yahweh gives to Cyrus 
are to be understood in a completely secular sense, and parallel the “riches hidden in 
secret places” whose capture is part of the inexorable victory campaign of the young 
Persian king. 

The only occurrence of mistör is in Isa. 4:6. Unfortunately, the entire passage is dif- 
ficult to understand. Only the context allows a modest understanding of the climate ac- 
companying this (presumably postexilic) salvific oracle. At Yahweh’s behest a com- 
prehensive nexus of shelter and protection against the devastating forces of history and 
nature will be set up on Zion (the parallel term here is mahseh).!’ 

In Isa. 53:3 the noun master exhibits extremely pronounced verbal features (“the 
hiding of faces before him”), frequently prompting translations as a verbal clause (e.g., 
NRSV “as one from whom others hide their faces’’). 


V. Qumran and LXX. The numerous occurrences of str in both verbal and nominal 
forms in the Qumran writings preserve the general semantic field of the OT word (cf. 
I11QT 54:20 with Dt. 13:7[6]; 11QT 66:4 as an explication of Dt. 22:25). Interestingly, 
the niphal and hiphil here are joined by occurrences of the gal (1QH 5:11,26; 8:10) 
with transitive meaning (5:11: s“tartani neged bfnê ‘Gdam). The topos of “hiding one’s 
face from” (hiphil + min) also occurs (CD 1:3; 2:8; 11QT 59:7), as well as the niphal 
ptcp. nistäröt (1QS 5:11; CD 3:14; IQH 17:9, presumably also 17:22), with the “hid- 
den things” (cf. 4Q508 2, 4 with Dt. 29:28[29]) being viewed in close association with 
the law, the “covenant,” and the commandments. These are revealed in the study of and 
obedience to the law. Among the nouns only séter seems to have been used (1QS 9:22, 
b“rüah hasséter, “in a spirit of secrecy”;!® 1QH 8:18, waters that suddenly gush forth 
after being hidden in secret, m*hubbd im basséter). In 1QH 8:10 swtr is probably used 


16. Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja. KAT X111V/3 (1975), in loc. 
17. Cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), in loc. 
18. E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (Munich, 71971), 34, reads haster. 
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Jer. 4:29 is the only passage in which ‘Gb means “thicket” (an Aramaism?).* In yet 
another passage, the grapheme ‘Gd is used as an architectural designation, perhaps 
“passageway. > This actually presupposes the root ‘bb, whereas “cloud” and “thicket” 
involve ‘wb (cf. Arab. gäba, “be dark, covered”; Syr. ‘aba’, “forest’).° J. Luzarraga 
suggests that an original ‘b/p was then variously expanded and developed.’ 

The word ‘Gb is to be distinguished from “bét, “rope, cord.” For the pl. form “bétim 
in Ezk. 19:11; 31:3,10,14, however, many read ‘abot, “clouds”® (the LXX supports this 
reading in the last 3 passages with nephélé). 


II. Occurrences, Distribution. Of the 30 occurrences of ‘Gb, “cloud,” only 3 are in 
prose texts (Ex. 19:9; 1 K. 18:44f.), the rest in poetic texts. Among words meaning 
“cloud,” ‘Gb is the most frequent in poetic texts; ‘Gndn occurs 20 times in poetic texts, 
67 times in prose; Sahag 21 times in poetic texts; and “räpel 11 times in poetic texts, 4 
times in prose. 

Very few occurrences of Gb are in the Pentateuch and historical books (once in the 
Pentateuch: Ex. 19:9; 5 times in the Deuteronomistic history: Jgs. 5:4; 2 S. 22:12; 23:4; 
I K. 18:44f.). Among the prophetic books, ‘db occurs only in Isaiah (7 times), then 5 
times in the Psalms and 12 in wisdom literature. 


III. Secular Contexts: Imagery and Metaphors. In those occurrences where ‘Gb 
exhibits no specifically theological features, it is generally used metaphorically. Only 
in isolated instances does it actually refer to the concrete meteorological phenomenon 
(1 K. 18:44f.).? 

Various metaphorical references attach to ‘4b. On the one hand it can refer to 
something positive and pleasant. Clouds can, after all, bring the vivifying rains, and 
one can accordingly say that “his [the king’s] favor is like the clouds that bring the 
spring rain” (Prov. 16:15). The judgment of the vineyard owner on the vineyard/Je- 
rusalem means among other things that the clouds will “rain no more rain upon it” 
(Isa. 5:6). Clouds can also provide shade as shelter against the sun, and just as the 
heat is buffered by the shade of the clouds, so also is the victorious song of the ruth- 
less (Isa. 25:5). On the other hand, ‘Gb can refer to something negative. Clouds can 
block the sun and hinder its vivifying warmth. Nonetheless, in this sense a cloudless 
sky can acquire positive features. The God-fearing ruler “is like the light of morning, 
like the sun rising on a cloudless morning, gleaming from the rain on the grassy 
land” (2 S. 23:4). Eccl. 12:2 associates clouds with the “days of trouble” of advanced 
age, and in 11:4 they refer to disruptive and distracting elements: “Whoever ob- 


4. Cf. BDB, s.v. 

5. HAL, 11, 773, M. Görg, “Zur Dekoration der Tempelsäulen (1 Kön 7,13-22),” BN 11 (1980) 
LOff. (probably no etymological relation). 

6. Concerning Ugar. gb, see L. R. Fisher, RSP, Ul, 134, 142. 

7. Pp. 22f. 

8. Cf. BHS. 

9. Cf. Sutcliffe. 
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serves the wind will not sow; and whoever regards the clouds will not reap.” Similar 
to ‘Gndn, ‘Gb can occasionally refer to something fleeting and transient in both a pos- 
itive and a negative sense. Yahweh sweeps away Israel’s transgression like a cloud 
(Isa. 44:22). The suffering Job laments that his prosperity “has passed away like a 
cloud” (Job 30:15). Similarly, ‘ab can refer to something rapid and quick. In connec- 
tion with Jerusalem’s future glory, Isa. 60:8 asks, “who are these that fly like clouds, 
and like doves to their windows?” 

In Isa. 18:4 the clear heat of summer and the “cloud of dew in the heat of harvest” 
evoke Yahweh’s lofty repose, and at the same time allude to the harvest, i.e., to chastis- 
ing judgment. Eccl. 11:3 adduces the clouds and their function as examples of the ines- 
capable workings of natural laws: “When clouds are full, they empty rain on the earth” 
(concerning this notion, cf. also Isa. 55:10). 

On occasion, ‘b used parallel with “heaven” refers to something extraordinarily 
lofty. “Even though they mount up high as the heavens, and their head reaches to the 
clouds, they will perish” (Job 20:6). “I [the king of Babylon] will ascend to the tops of 
the clouds, I will make myself like the Most High” (Isa. 14:14). 


IV. Theological Contexts. In statements concerning Yahweh’s creative power and 
in theophany portrayals, @b acquires theological significance. 


|. God's Wisdom and Creative Power. In response to Job’s insistence on his own 
righteousness, both God and his friends point out his paltriness and lack of compre- 
hension in comparison with God’s omnipotence and wisdom. In these vivid descrip- 
tions of the Creator’s sovereignty, his power over the clouds is a frequent motif. “He 
binds up the waters in his thick clouds (Gb), and the cloud (‘dndn) is not torn open 
by them” (Job 26:8). “He loads the thick cloud (‘@b) with moisture, the clouds 
(‘dndn) scatter his lightning” (37:11). “Do you know the balancings of the clouds, 
the wondrous works of the one whose knowledge is perfect?” (37:16). “Can you lift 
up your voice to the clouds, so that a flood of waters may cover you?” (38:34). “Can 
anyone understand the spreading of the clouds, the thunderings of his pavilion?” 
(36:29). Both Sahag and ‘Gndn also frequently occur in such contexts; for example, 
Ps. 147:8 speaks of Yahweh’s sovereignty over nature (“he covers the heavens with 
clouds”). 


2. Theophanies. Theophany portrayals consist basically of two elements. (1) God 
comes; (2) nature reacts. In the second element, storms with thunder, lightning, and 
rain play an important role (Jgs. 5:4f.; 2 S. 22:8-16 [par. Ps. 18:8-16(7-15)]; Ps. 77:17- 
20[16-19]; Isa. 19:1ff.; cf. Job 36:29-33). Clouds can have various functions here. 
Sometimes they gush forth in powerful rains (Jgs. 5:4; Ps. 77:18[17]). In Ps. 18:13(12) 
the clouds give way (@bar; 2 S. 22 reads [probably more correctly] bā'ar, “burn” = 
“radiate”) before Yahweh’s glory, and hailstones and coals of fire rain down. In the 
preceding verse God conceals himself in darkness and thick clouds (although the 
wording is different in 2 S. 22:12, the meaning is similar). See also Job 22:14. Inci- 
dentally, clouds function as characteristic expressions of God’s revelation and 
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2. Cognates. a. Ugarit. As already mentioned, Ugar. ‘bd means “serve”: “serve the 
Alıyan Ba‘al,” par. sd, “honor, venerate as lord,” otherwise par. to kbd (the context is 
not entirely clear, and the following lines seem to suggest the meaning “serve”).? The 
subst. ‘bd occurs numerous times. The expression ‘bd ‘Im (cf. Heb. ‘ebed ‘öläm, Dt. 
15:17; 1 S. 27:12; Job 40:28[Eng. 41:4]) is usually construed as “slave for life,” though 
some think the reference is to some sort of vassal relationship.* One list of vocations 
includes ‘bdm together with n‘rm, “servants,” kzym, “charioteers,” etc.> Another list in- 
cludes them together with kbsm, “fullers, felters.”© One list of deliveries for a construc- 
tion site mentions a bt ‘bdm, “[a door for] the slave quarters.”’ The ‘bd mik is probably 
a royal official.® The word’s special semantic nuances are expressed by using it to- 
gether with sglt, “possession,” and ml’k, “messenger.” The word is also associated 
with a document of release (spr tbrrt) for a slave.!® In letters ‘bdk, “your servant,” as a 
self-designation of the sender corresponds to mik, “king,” or mikt, “queen,” and dt, 
“mistress,” for the recipient.!! 

In connection with the temple construction for Ba‘al, Lutpan asks: “Shall I be an ‘bd 
of Athirat, shall I be an ‘bd who busies himself with the trowel”!2 An ‘bd can thus be a 
mason. When Yamm defeats Ba‘al, El says to him: “Your ‘bd (slave, subject) is Ba‘al, 
O Yamm, your slave is Ba‘al forever, Dagon’s son is your ‘sr (captive? bondsman?).”!> 
When Ba‘al is overcome by Mot, he capitulates with the words, “your slave I, your 
bondman forever (d’Imk).”!* That is, an ‘bd is a person who is subject to someone 
stronger. Keret is called ‘bd 7, “servant of El.”!? Similarly, of Danel it is said that “El 
takes his servant, blessing Danel . . . strengthening [mr, also ‘blessing’ the hero.”!® 
This seems to be a fixed expression referring to the close relationship between God and 
the king. 

A great many personal names refer to their bearers as “servants” of a specific god.!’ 

b. Old South Arabic. The OSA term ‘bd seems to mean “subjugate, enslave,” and in 
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the t- form “subjugate oneself.” The subst. ‘bd clearly means “slave.” Occurrences in- 
clude “whoever buys a male or female slave (mt), “the children and community of 
Almagah, his freemen (Ar) and his slaves.” It can also refer to a person as the “servant” 
of a particular god (“may Almaqah grant his servants happiness”) or as the subject of a 
king.!® All meanings use ‘dm as the plural form (cf. Heb. Gdam).'° 

c. Akkadian. The Akk. term (w)ardu exhibits a broad semantic spectrum. It can refer 
to the unfree slave (prisoner of war, purchased, one who can be set free), to the sub- 
ject of a king and others, and to the “royal servant” as an official. It is used in letters 
and prayers as a devoted self-designation, and can refer to people as servants of gods 
(also as a royal epithet).?! 

d. Amarna Letters. In the Amarna letters the person sending the letter often refers to 
himself as the ardu of the pharaoh, of his lord (bélu), often underscoring his obsequi- 
ousness with expressions such as “the dust beneath your feet, the ground upon which 
you walk.”22 In the corpus of the letter, he calls himself aradka, “your servant,” “your 
loyal servant,” etc.2 Both the term ardu and the denominated verb arddu, “serve,” ex- 
press the subjugation and loyalty of the letter writer. He hears and obeys; he takes the 
king’s yoke on himself; the king can do with him what he will, etc.24 One letter from 
Abimilki is especially characteristic: 


As for him who hearkens to the king, his lord, and serves him in his place, the Sun-god 
shall rise over him, and the sweet breath from the mouth of his lord shall give him life; but 
as for him who hearkens not to the word of the king, his lord, his city shall perish, his dy- 
nasty shall perish, his name shall not exist in the whole land forever. Behold, the servant 
who hearkens to his lord, it shall be well with his city, it shall be well with his house; his 
name shall exist forever.*> 


e. Phoenician and Aramaic Inscriptions. Among the inscriptional evidence for the 
verb, only the Phoenician witnesses are of value, since Aram. ‘bd means “do, make.” In 
three instances the Karatepe inscription mentions persons subject or not subject to 
King Azitawadda and his house of mp§.2° Both Phoenician and Punic inscriptions at- 
test multiple occurrences of the subst. ‘bd, which here usually refers to the servants of a 
particular god. King Azitawadda is the servant of Ba‘al, the citizens of Hmn are ser- 
vants of Milk-Astart, as are those of Cadiz.’ A certain ‘bd’sr is the servant of Melqart; 
Harpokrates should grant life to his servant "Abd-Eshmun.?3 Nonetheless, an inscrip- 
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20. See III.2 below. 

21. See II.6 below; cf. Seux, 360-63. 
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24. Ibid., 22ff. 
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tion from Cyprus mentions a governor as the servant of the King Hrm of Sidon,? and 
one from Carthage a servant of Eshmun’azar. 

One Aramaic inscription describes King Barrakib of Sam’al as an ‘bd of Tiglath- 
pileser,*’ probably referring to a vassal relationship. In one of the Sefire inscriptions, 
Barga’yah stipulates that his contractual partner destroy anyone who might attack him, 
even if that person be “one of my brothers or one of my slaves (‘bd; in a similar list, 
l. 10 mentions ngr, ‘officials’) or one of my officials (pgd) or one of the people under 
my control.”>! The Ashur Ostracon contains the sentence, “they are slaves, those who 
are mine (‘bdn zly); they have escaped(?).”32 Those who have fled are apparently 
slaves in the literal sense (cf. 1. 7: “My lord, the king, gave them to me”).>? 


3. OT Usage. The verb äbad occurs 271 times in the qal; of the remaining forms, 
the niphal occurs 4 times, the pual twice, the hiphil 8 times, and the hophal 4 times 
(though some questions remain; see below). Of the nouns, ‘ebed occurs 805 times, 
“boda 145 times. The weak showing in the Psalms and prophetic books is striking. 
With the exception of Jeremiah (36 occurrences), the verb occurs only 27 times in the 
prophetic books, 8 times in the Psalms, 3 times in Job, and twice each in Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes. Similarly, ‘ebed is only sparsely attested in prophetic literature (the ex- 
ceptions being Isaiah with 40 occurrences and Jeremiah with 32). Here the Psalms con- 
stitute an exception with 57 occurrences, including the self-designation ‘abd°ka.*4 

Nouns with 3 occurrences each include ‘abdiit, “slavery” (Ezr. 9:8f.; Neh. 9:17), and 
“budda, “servants” (Gen. 26:14; Job 1:3; conj. Ps. 104:14). 

Among the personal names that include the root ‘bd are ‘ebed-melek, ‘abd* él, 
‘abdi él, ‘abdi, ‘abda’, ‘6béd “dim, ‘abdén (also a place-name), ‘öbadvä, and Aram. 
“béd-n® go. 35 


4. LXX. In rendering ‘Gbad in the qal, the LXX usually uses douletiein (114 times) or 
latreüein (75 times), though also ergäzesthai (37 times), leitourgein (13 times), and in 
isolated instances other verbs as well. The other stem forms are translated commensu- 
rate with these choices. The LXX renders ‘ebed with doulos (314 times), país (336 
times), and therapön (42 times), and “bödä usually with leitourgeia or érgon, though 
also with douleia, ergasia, and latreia. 


II. The Verb ‘abad. 
|. Without Objects. Without an object, ‘Gbad usually means “to work.” In the sab- 


29. KAI, 31:1. 

30. KAI, 216:3; 217:4. 

31. KAI, 224:13; ANET, 661. 

32. KAI, 233:13. 

33. Concerning Phoenician and Aramaic PNs with ‘bd see KAJ, III, 50f., 55; concerning 
Amorite PNs see APNM, 189. 

34. Concerning the remaining distribution patterns, see Riesener, 107f. 

35. See also ZPN, 91; Riesener, 13ff. 
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bath commandment (Ex. 20:8ff.; Dt. 5:12ff.), for example, it is qualified more closely 
by asda kol-m“läa’kä, “do all kinds of business” (vv. 9f.,13f.). Its contrasting expression 
is then Säbat, “cease, celebrate.”36 In the shorter sabbath commandment in Ex. 34:21, 
‘bad seems to refer particularly to agricultural work.?’ Ex. 21:2 is concerned with the 
work of slaves, and Ex. 5:18 with the harsh work of making bricks. Although Eccl. 
5:11(12) does not specify the work, the expression “sweet sleep” and the contrast with 
the “rich” do suggest that the focus is on hard work. Ex. 1:13 and 6:5 use the hiphil 
form to render the idea of imposing hard work on someone; cf. also 2 Ch. 2:17(18).°? 

Job 36:11 is uncertain: “If they listen, and ‘bd, they complete their days in prosper- 
ity.” This is usually translated as “serve him [God]” (so NRSV). It may be possible to 
understand ‘bd absolutely here as “to do,” i.e., obey. A similar case occurs in Isa. 19:23, 
which announces that in the future both Egypt and Assyria will ‘bd, which probably 
means “serve [Yahweh].” The versions, however, translate “Egypt will serve Assyria.” 
In Jer. 2:20 16’ ’e“béd means something to the effect “I will be free” (NRSV “I will not 
serve”). Israel’s “freedom,” however, is deceptive, since they will become dependent 
on the baals. 

In Isa. 43:23f. this usage acquires theological significance. Yahweh has not “made 
Israel work” (i.e., burdened Israel) with imposed offerings. By contrast, Israel has in- 
deed burdened Yahweh with their sins (par. yg“ hiphil; note the wordplay). 


2. With b®. In the sense of “work, serve,” Gbad occurs 6 times with the bë pretii, 
which indicates the price for which a person works. Jacob works “for Rachel” (Gen. 
29:18,20,25; cf. 30:26; 31:41, and the allusion in Hos. 12:13[12]: “Israel worked for a 
wife”). Nebuchadnezzar receives Egypt as compensation, “for which he labored” (Ezk. 
29:20), i.e., Nebuchadnezzar carries out Yahweh’s work and 1s rewarded with his vic- 
tory over Egypt. A comparable expression is Gbad hinndm, “work (serve) for nothing” 
(Gen. 29:15; Jer. 22:13). 

In other cases the prep. b°? instrumentale acquires significance. As a rule, the expres- 
sion “carry out work through someone” means “make that person work” (Ex. 1:14; 
Lev. 25:39,46; Dt. 15:19; 21:3 [pual]; Isa. 14:3 [pual]; Jer. 22:13; 25:14; 27:7; 30:8; 
34:9f.; Ezk. 34:27). The question is whether this is not a construction comparable to 
Arab. ba’ at-ta‘diya or “transitivizing bi.”4° The expression ‘Gbad b° is indeed semanti- 
cally equivalent to the hiphil he*bid.*! 


3. With Inanimate Objects. With inanimate objects, ‘äbad means to “work on, de- 
velop, cultivate,” and its object is usually ““damda. After Adam is no longer allowed to 
work (till; bad) and keep (Smr) the garden (Gen. 2:15), he must till the ground with 


36. Floss, 12. 
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A true vassal relationship is reflected in Gen. 14:4 (five kings serve Chedorlaomer) 
and 2 K. 18:7 (Hezekiah will not serve the king of Assyria). In both cases the contrast- 
ing term is > T° märad, “revolt, rebel.” Such service also included paying tribute 
(minha, 2 S. 8:2,6 par. 1 Ch. 18:2,6). In other instances, ‘dbad refers in a completely 
general fashion to the dependent relationship between one or several nations and a king 
or another nation (Jgs. 3:8, Israel serves the king of Aram; 3:14, the king of Moab; 
9:28, the Shechemites are to serve Abimelech; cf. v. 38). The oracle in Gen. 25:23 pre- 
supposes the dependency of Edom on Israel (“the elder shall serve the younger’’), and 
the patriarchal blessing to Jacob promises him that nations will serve him (be subject to 
him) and nations will bow down to him (histah@wä, Gen. 27:29). 1 S. 4:9 and 17:9 also 
involve the political dependency of one nation on another, whereas Gen. 15:13f. and 
Ex. 14:5,12 are probably evoking the memory of slavery in Egypt. 

This usage recurs in two royal psalms. In 2 S. 22:44 = Ps. 18:44(43), David be- 
comes the head (rö’$) of nations, who then serve him. Ps. 72:11 asks, “may all kings 
fall down before him [histah®w4], all nations give him service.” See also the idealizing 
statement in 1 K. 5:1(4:21), according to which all the kingdoms from the Euphrates to 
the border with Egypt brought gifts (tribute) to Solomon and served him. This brings to 
expression the Israelite king’s claims to world dominion. 

Jeremiah often predicts the dependency of Judah or of other nations on the king of 
Babylon (Jer. 25:11; 27:6,7,8,9,11,12,13,14,17; 28:14; cf. 40:9 par. 2 K. 25:24). Both 
Dt. 28:48 and Jer. 5:19 portray the “serving” of foreign nations as the result of Israel 
having neglected to serve Yahweh, and in Jer. 17:4 Yahweh in his wrath makes Judah 
“serve” (hiphil) their enemies. According to the law of war in Dt. 20:11, the inhabitants 
of a besieged city that capitulates are to be made into forced laborers to “serve” (be 
subject to) the victor. According to | S. 11:1, when Nahash the Ammonite besieges 
Jabesh-gilead, its citizens offer to serve him, and in 2 S. 10:19 par. 1 Ch. 19:19, the 
kings dependent on Hadadezer offer peace to David and agree to serve him. 

The use of ‘Gbad acquires a unique coloring in the account of the division of the 
kingdom (1 K. 12:1-19). The representatives of the northern tribes demand to be 
freed from the yoke (5l) and work (“bödä) Solomon has imposed on them. Then 
they are prepared to “serve” Rehoboam (v. 4). When Rehoboam consults with the el- 
ders, however, he receives the answer: “If you will be a servant (‘ebed) to this people 
today and serve (‘Gbad) them . . . then they will be your servants forever.” As is well 
known, he does not follow this advice. Here ‘dbad refers to a relationship of mutual 
loyalty that the Chronicler finds offensive; he thus changes the king’s serving into 
“being good.”*’ 


6. Serving Yahweh and the Gods. Of course, passages in which ‘bad takes Yahweh 
or “other gods” or “foreign gods” as its object are of particular theological interest. 

a. The first category includes passages implying cultic service. At his calling, Mo- 
ses is charged with leading the people out of Egypt that they might “serve God on this 


47. Concerning this whole section, cf. Floss 24-32; Riesener, 142-49. 
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mountain” (Ex. 3:12), a statement recalled many times during subsequent events (4:23; 
7:16,26[8:1]; 8:16[20]; 9:1,13; 10:3,7,8,11,24,26; 12:31). The cultic reference is se- 
cured by the parallel words used in similar contexts, including hgg, “celebrate a festi- 
val” (5:1; cf. 10:9), and zäbah, “to sacrifice” (3:18; 5:3,8; 8:4,21,22,23,24,25[8,25,26, 
27,28,29]).48 The same applies to Ezk. 20:40. In contrast to its earlier sacrificial service 
to idols (v. 38), the future Israel will “serve” Yahweh on his holy mount, and Yahweh 
will accept (räsä, dāraš) the sacrifices (frümöt, massd ôt). 

Dt. 28:47 is probably also referring to cultic service, since it 1s to take place 
b*simhä, and simhä basically belongs in a cultic context. Isa. 19:21 says explicitly that 
the Egyptians will serve Yahweh with sacrifices (zebah, minha). Zeph. 3:9 associates 
foreign nations’ service to Yahweh with the invocation of his name, and v. 10 mentions 
the presentation of offerings. Mal. 3:14 is equivocal. The statement “it is vain (Sa@w’) to 
serve God” occurs in a context that speaks of keeping God’s regulations (mismeret). 
I. Riesener concludes from the mention of the righteous and the wicked in v. 18 (the 
former “serves” God, the latter does not “serve” him) that this involves some cultic- 
religious matter, though no reference to actual cultic service can be strictly demon- 
strated.*? 

Ps. 100:2 calls to worship: “Serve Yahweh with gladness; come into his presence 
with singing.” Ps. 22:31(30) is similarly cultic: “Posterity will serve him; (future) gen- 
erations will be told about the Lord.” In Ps. 102 the juxtaposition with praise and narra- 
tive (vv. 19,22[18,21]) suggests that the reference to serving in v. 23(22) is to be asso- 
ciated with cultic service. Although “serve Yahweh with fear” in 2:11 might be 
referring to the subjugation of rebellious kings, much suggests that it refers instead to 
cultic worship of Yahweh.°? In 2 Ch. 35:3 service consists in celebrating the Passover 
festival. 

Worshiping other gods is the antithesis to serving Yahweh. Only in isolated in- 
stances does this particular usage appear outside the Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic 
writings and the book influenced by it, Jeremiah. Ps. 97:7, however, insists that “all 
worshipers of images (‘öb“de pesel) are put to shame, those who make their boast in 
worthless idols (hammithal@lim ba”¢lilim)”; and Ps. 106:35f. describes the apostasy of 
the Israelites as follows: “but they mingled with the nations and learned to do as they 
did. They served their idols (Gsab).” 

The expression “serve other gods” appears first in the Decalog: “You shall not bow 
down (histah“wä) to other gods or serve them” (MT to‘obdém looks like hophal but is 
probably to be taken as qal) (Ex. 20:5 = Dt. 5:9; similarly also Ex. 23:24). Warnings 
against serving (‘bd) other gods occur frequently in Deuteronomy, often in connection 
with histah@wä as a designation for cultic veneration (Dt. 4:19; 8:19; 11:16; 17:3; 
29:25[26]; 30:17) or with hdlak 'ah“re (28:14), a frequent reference to the cultic festi- 
val procession.°! Within the Deuteronomistic history, this combination with histah@wä 
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occurs in Josh. 23:16; 1 K. 9:9; 22:54(53); 2 K. 10:18; 21:3,21,52 while Jgs. 2:19 adds 
hälak ‘ah*ré. The same usage recurs in Jeremiah, i.e., ‘bad alone (16:13; 44:3) or to- 
gether with histah@wä and/or hälak ‘ah@ré (11:10; 13:10; 16:11; 22:9; 25:6; 35:15). 
The association with “breaking” or “forsaking the covenant” (11:10; 22:9) ıs worth 
noting insofar as it implies a theological interpretation of such worship of other gods. 

Other expressions with foreign gods as objects of ‘Gbad include “their [the nations’ ] 
gods ("löhehem)” (bad alone in Dt. 7:16; 12:2,30; Jgs. 3:6; 2 K. 17:33; with 
histah“wä or other synonyms in Ex. 23:24; Josh. 23:7), “foreign gods ("“löhe nekär)” 
(Josh, 24:20; Jer. 5:19, in both instances with “forsake [ ‘@zab] Yahweh),” ba‘al/b® ‘Glim 
(sg. Jgs. 2:13; 1 K. 16:31; 22:54[53]; 2 K. 10:18f.,21-23; 17:16, i.e., primarily in con- 
nection with the struggle against the Ba‘al religion during the period of the waning 
Omride dynasty; pl. Jgs. 2:11; 3:7; 10:6,10; 1 S. 12:10 as a projection back into the ear- 
lier period),°> “host of heaven” (s“bä’ has$ämayim) and other celestial designations 
(Dt. 4:19; 2 K. 21:3 par. 2 Ch. 33:3; Jer. 8:2), also gillulim (2 K. 17:12; 21:21; Ezk. 
20:39), “objects made by human hands, of wood and stone” (Dt. 4:28), pesel (Ps. 
97:7), and ““sabbim (see above). Only in isolated instances is ‘bad associated here 
with other cultically anchored verbs, though the expressions otherwise usually occur in 
cultic contexts. In all likelihood ‘Gbad has an extended meaning here in the sense of 
“venerate,” “follow.”>4 

b. Almost exclusively in Deuteronomy and in the Deuteronomistic history, ‘bad is 
used with Yahweh as its object in a sense that, as the synonyms show, far transcends 
any specifically cultic context. Thus we read in Dt. 6:13: “Yahweh your God you shall 
fear; him you shall serve, and by his name alone you shall swear” (similarly also 
10:20). Hence here the correct posture toward Yahweh is circumscribed with the verbs 
yaré’, ‘äbad, and Sb‘ niphal, and the issue is thus faithfully to worship Yahweh alone.>> 
Dt. 13:5(4) expands the number of descriptive verbs even further to include hälak 
ah“@re (see above), Samar miswöt, “keep commandments,” sm‘ b*göl, “heed the voice,” 
däbag, “follow,” ydré’, and ‘äbad. This is thus a religious and ethical disposition en- 
compassing a person’s entire life, one coming to expression especially in the obedient 
keeping of the commandments. This also emerges from 10:12f.: “So now, O Israel, 
what does Yahweh your God require of you? Only to fear Yahweh your God, to walk in 
all his ways, to love him, to serve Yahweh your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul, and to keep the commandments of Yahweh and his decrees.” This series thus 
also adds Ghab, “to love,” and it is worth noting that the qualification “with all your 
heart and with all your soul” otherwise occurs primarily with this verb (6:5, etc.). A 
passage such as 29:24f.(25f.) shows that “serving other gods” simultaneously means 
“forsaking Yahweh's b®rit (cf. the preceding discussion of Jer. 11:10). In a reverse 
fashion, serving Yahweh means keeping his covenant. 

The term ‘bad constitutes a central motif in the narrative of the assembly at 
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and can be bought (Ex. 21:2; Lev. 25:44; Eccl. 2:7 [note > 7930 sgullä in v. 8]) or 
given as a gift (Gen. 20:14). Slaves are mentioned in “property formulae” as the prop- 
erty of another in addition to livestock, gold, and silver (Gen. 12:16; 20:14; 24:35; 
30:43; 32:6[5]; 1 S. 8:16; 2 K. 5:26; Eccl. 2:7). The laws concerning slaves are found 
in Ex. 21:2-11(3-12), Dt. 15:12-18, and Lev. 25:39-55. The Book of the Covenant ad- 
dresses the issue of “Hebrew”?’ slaves. They are to serve six years, and in the seventh 
year are to be released. If they choose to stay, however, they must “serve” (be a slave) 
l°6lam, i.e., for life. The female slave becomes a kind of concubine of her master, and 
is not to be released in the seventh year, though under certain circumstances she can be 
redeemed for a price (pädä).>® 

Dt. 15 also provides for the release of a “Hebrew” slave (who is also called 
“brother” here) in the seventh year. Furthermore, the master is to “provide liberally” 
from his own “flock, threshing floor, and winepress” to help alleviate the problems of 
provisioning that the former slave may experience, a stipulation justified with a refer- 
ence to Israel’s own time of slavery in Egypt (v. 15). The slave owner is also motivated 
to release by the recollection that the slave “gave services worth the wages of hired la- 
borers” for six years. Female slaves were probably also to be released in the seventh 
year. Jer. 34:14 shows that this release stipulation was not always followed (here, as in 
Deuteronomy, the reference is again to äh, i.e., to a “fellow citizen”). 

The Holiness Code no longer uses the designation “Hebrew,” speaking instead only 
of the “brother.” Actual property now includes only foreign slaves (Lev. 25:44-46), 
whereas the indigenous slave (here the issue is debt slavery, v. 39) is to be treated as a 
wage earner (säkir, vv. 39-41). The justification for this is that the Israelites themselves 
are actually Yahweh’s “bädim whom he liberated from Egypt. The ultimate point of 
this is that, strictly speaking, no Israelite can really ever become the slave of another 
Israelite.>? 

Neh. 5:5 mentions a case of debt slavery. Amos criticizes the purchase or sale of the 
poor (2:6; 8:6), albeit without using the word ‘ebed; here, too, the reference is probably 
to debt slavery. 

As far as the view of slavery itself is concerned, on the one hand some texts presup- 
pose that the harsh existence and subjugation of slaves is quite “normal” (Job 7:2; 
19:16; Eccl. 10:7; cf. also Prov. 29:19,21).°0 On the other hand some statements as- 
sume that a slave’s existence can be improved (Prov. 17:2, “he will share the inheri- 
tance as one of the family”; cf. 30:10). Job 31:13-15 demonstrates that the slave, too, 
was created by Yahweh, and that Yahweh thus intervenes to preserve his or her 
rights.°! It is also noteworthy that Abraham’s slave in Gen. 24 acts as Abraham’s fully 
authorized representative, and that slaves participate in circumcision (Gen. 
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owners include temples, kings, and beginning with the Old Kingdom also officials, 
priests, officers, and others. The number of private slaves was relatively small. 

Slaves were part of their master’s possessions and were often mentioned along with 
fields and livestock, being counted by tp, “head.” In the New Kingdom, prisoners of 
war were often distributed to officers and were called “the people my arm won.” 
Slaves from Syria-Palestine are mentioned, as are those from Punt; indigenous slaves 
are relatively rare. 

Despite all this, slaves did enjoy certain human rights. They could acquire property 
and appear as witnesses, and in general were treated well. 

Both the purchase and sale of slaves were officially registered and authorized. Only 
once do we read about a release occurring through a simple arbitrary act of the owner, 
and this was associated with an adoption. The loaning of female slaves for a certain 
number of days is attested in the Eighteenth Dynasty. Slaves could be passed on as in- 
heritance, and the children of slaves became slaves themselves. If a slave fled, the 
owner could demand him or her back regardless of where the slave ended up. 


3. The Israelites in Egypt. References to the Israelites as ‘ebed or “bddim in Egypt 
(Dt. 5:15; 6:21; 15:15; 24:18,22; in Exodus, only the verb äbad is used: 1:13; 5:18; 
6:5; 14:5,12; cf. Gen. 15:13f.) lend a unique coloring to the understanding of ‘ebed. 
The work of the Israelites in Egypt is described as “boda gäsä (Ex. 1:14; 6:9; only as 
“bödä in 1:14; 2:23; 5:11; 6:6), also as > DA mas, “compulsory labor” (Ex. 1:11). In 
the “king’s law” in 1 S. 8:11-18, Samuel says that the Israelites will be the king’s 
“bädim, and although this could mean compulsory labor, it more likely refers to the 
subjects’ complete dependency. 


4. Vassals. Like the verb ‘bad, the subst. ‘ebed also occasionally refers to the vassal 
relationship. Thus Ahaz says to Tiglath-pileser: “I am your ‘ebed and your son”; he 
sends tribute and accordingly expects the Assyrian king to support him (2 K. 16:7f.). 
Hoshea becomes Shalmaneser’s vassal and pays tribute (17:3). Jehoiakim is the vassal 
of Nebuchadnezzar for three years before rebelling against him (24:1). 2 Ch. 12:8 re- 
counts that Rehoboam and the princes of Israel became Pharaoh Shishak’s “bddim. 
The returned exiles call themselves “bädim of the Persian king (Ezra 9:9), though 
when 2 Ch. 36:20 calls those deported to Babylon the “bddim of Nebuchadnezzar, this 
refers to dependency of a completely different sort. 

Ringgren 


5. ‘ebed of the King. The ‘ebed of the king is attested both in the OT and in inscrip- 
tions on service seals found in Israel. The terminology is ‘bd hmik or ‘bd + the king’s 
name.®’ 
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The relation attaching to the word ‘ebed is dynamic.‘® In this title construction, the 
nomen regens indicates the master to whom the “ebed is subject. This is not the same as 
the relationship involving the särim, the ministers (1 K. 4:1ff.). In this meaning, far ıs 
a status term. 

Neither the OT itself nor any epigraphic witnesses from Israel suggest identifying 
these two groups of functionaries in the sense that the särim, too, are actually servants 
of the king.” When in an address to the king a minister is described as his ‘ebed (2 S. 
14:19f.; 15:34; 18:29), this merely reflects a convention customary in both the OT and 
the ancient Orient at large,’® and does not mean that the speaker is a slave of the ad- 
dressee. The designation of ministers as “bädim in 2 K. 19:5 par. Isa. 37:5 and Nu. 
22:18 derives from their functions as emissaries; the emissary is always the "ebed of his 
commissioning client. 

Several characteristic series mention the “bddim of the king along with the king (or 
Pharaoh), and some also in connection with the people (Gen. 41:37; Ex. 5:21; 
7:28[8:3]; 8:20[24]; 10:6; Dt. 29:1[2]; Jer. 22:2; 25:19). Series of this sort circumscribe 
a given king’s sphere of rule, while enumerations in which särim appear are based on a 
different perspective. The sdrim, along with the kings, priests, and prophets, are Is- 
rael’s functionaries (Neh. 9:32,34; Jer. 1:18; 2:26; 8:1; 32:32; 44:17,21; Dnl. 9:6,8), a 
concept already providing the foundation for the Deuteronomic draft constitution (Dt. 
16:18-18:22). 

The middle position is occupied by those officials whose title does indeed contain 
the element sar but who nonetheless do not belong to the group of ministers. These are 
usually military commanders who can also be designated as the “bddim of the king 
(1 K. 16:9; 2 K. 9:5,11; 25:8). 

As members of the court (cf. Gen. 40:20), the “bddim of the king are also members 
of his house (2 S. 9:2; 15:14 ff.). The term bayit refers to the followers or adherents of a 
ruler and can also include those in the military sphere (2 S. 3:1,6); this suggests that 
bayit in connection with kingship should not be understood too strictly from the overly 
narrow perspective of “dynasty.” A comparable phenomenon is the Aramaean organi- 
zation of northern Syria.’! 

The functions of royal “bädim are determined by their close connection with the 
king, a connection Max Weber suggests characterizes the patrimonial organization of 
officials.’* Thus do they appear as messengers and emissaries of the king in 2 S. 10:2; 
| K. 5:15(1). The “bddim in 1 S. 16:14ff. are so concerned about the king’s welfare 
that they suggest engaging a lyre player to help Saul overcome his psychological de- 
pression. In 1 S. 28:23 such concern about the fate of their lord comes to expression in 
their insistence that Saul eat even though he has just learned he will die on the follow- 
ing day. In I K. 1:2ff. this group is concerned with invigorating the king. Finally, such 
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(1 K. 20:9,32). The Arad and Lachish letters as well as a letter from Yavneh-yam con- 
tain numerous examples of this usage.’ 


7. Self-Designation in the Psalms. The self-designation ‘ebed is also used in religious 
contexts, especially in the Psalms. Of the 57 occurrences in the Psalms, 14 are in Ps. 119 
(vv. 17,23,38,49,65,76,84,91,122,124,125,135,140,176). Otherwise it usually occurs in la- 
ments of the individual (27:9; 31:17[16]; 35:27; 69:18[17]; 86:2,4,16; 89:51[50]; 
102:15,29[14,28]; 109:28; 143:2,12), especially in petitions (so also in 19:14[13] and sev- 
eral times in Ps. 119), though also occasionally in a thanksgiving hymn (116:16; cf. also 
35:27). The petitioner is usually entreating God to show his concern and to offer help, and 
by using this self-designation is hoping to portray himself as someone dependent on 
Yahweh's goodneéss,’’ and perhaps to adduce precisely his identity as ‘ebed as a reason for 
God’s intervention (cf. the A? in 143:12, “for I am your servant,” and probably also 
116:16).’8 Synonyms show that in Ps. 119 “ebed is above all someone who keeps the law.”? 

The aradka style of Akkadian penitential psalms is comparable, in which the peni- 
tent is introduced as “your servant” (with verbs of the 3rd person). Although 
B. Landsberger views this as a “disguised 1st person,” the alternation between aradka 
and normal Ist person forms in several instances suggests to some that the aradka 
pieces actually represent the intercessory petition of the priest.8° In most cases, how- 
ever, the explicit designation is andku aradka, “I, your servant,” indicating that aradka 
is indeed a Ist person designation.*! 

This religious usage occurs only rarely outside the Psalms, The expression ‘abd°®ka 
is used 3 times in connection with mäsä’ hen, “find favor.”8? Abraham uses it in Gen. 
18:3, Lot in his plea to be permitted to flee to the hills (Gen. 19:19; cf. v. 2), and Moses 
in his reproachful question to God, “Why have you treated your servant so badly? Why 
have I not found favor in your sight?” (Nu. 11:11). In other words this self-designation 
is always associated with the motif of having one’s plea accepted, as Dt. 3:24 also 
shows. According to Gen. 32:11(10), God showed both hesed and “met to Jacob, his 
servant. At his calling, Moses refers to himself as ‘abd®kd (Ex. 4:10), and in 1 S. 3:9 
Samuel says, “Speak, Yahweh, for your servant is listening.” In both cases the designa- 
tion alludes to the future prophetic office.®? David refers to himself as “your servant” 
several times in prayers (1 S. 23:10f.; 25:39; 2 S. 7:19,21,25,27 par. 1 Ch. 17:17,19, 
23,27; 2 S. 24:10 par. 1 Ch. 21:8). Finally, Solomon uses this self-designation at his en- 
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counter with Yahweh in Gibeon and at the temple dedication (1 K. 3:7-8; cf. v. 6, masa’ 
hén in connection with David as ‘ebed; 8:28-30,32). The first case involves thanks- 
giving and petition, the second only petition. 


8. Servant of Yahweh. Just as Gbad means to venerate or worship a god, so also can 
a person be called the ‘ebed of Yahweh (though never of a foreign god;?* a worshiper of 
Ba‘al is called ‘6béd ba‘al, 2 K. 10:23). Only in isolated instances does ‘ebed mean 
simply “worshiper” (cf. Gen. 50:17, where Joseph’s brothers call themselves “the 
“badim of the God of your father”). 

Individuals called “ebed YHWH (or ‘abdi, ‘abd®ka) include Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, Caleb (Nu. 14:24), Joshua (Josh. 24:29; Jgs. 2:8), David, Eliakim (Isa. 22:20), 
Job (1:8; 2:3), Hezekiah, and Zerubbabel (Hag. 2:23). In the case of Abraham, Yahweh 
promises Isaac blessing and numerous descendants “for my servant Abraham’s sake” 
(Gen. 26:24, addendum to J), a statement that can refer either to Abraham as the recipi- 
ent of the promise or to his special merits (cf. the similar formula with reference to Da- 
vid in 2 K. 19:34; 20:6). To this one might add Ps. 105:6,42. In the prayer of his slave, 
Isaac is called “your [Yahweh’s] servant” (Gen. 24:14). In Ezk. 28:25 and 37:25, 
Yahweh calls Jacob, as the bearer of the promise, “my servant.” The three patriarchs 
are collectively called Yahweh’s ““bddim (Ex. 32:13; Dt. 9:27), both times in a prayer 
and both times in the expression z°kdr l° as the reason for granting the plea. 

Moses is usually called “ebed YHWH in formulaic references to him as lawgiver and 
mediator of God’s commands (Josh. 1:7,13; 8:31,33; 11:12,15; 22:2,4,5; 2 K. 18:12: 
21:8; 1 Ch. 6:34[49] [’€lohim]; Neh. 1:7f.; 9:14; 10:30[29] [°€lohim]; Mal. 3:22[4:4]), as 
a liberator (Ps. 105:6 par. Aaron), as leader in the wilderness (Josh. 14:7), and as distribu- 
tor of the land of Transjordan (Josh. 1:15; 9:24; 12:6; 13:8; 18:7), and finally at the men- 
tion of his death (Dt. 34:5; Josh. 1:2). In the book of Joshua, Moses appears especially as 
the authority influencing Joshua’s further activities. Ex. 14:31 (J?) ıs also rather formu- 
laic; the Israelites believed in Yahweh and his servant Moses, who here appears as God’s 
representative in some sense. Nu. 12:7f. (R?) justifies this designation by pointing out 
that whereas Yahweh speaks to the prophets in visions, he speaks directly to his servant 
Moses, “face to face.” He is, so to speak, the prophet who surpasses all other prophets, 
the mediator of revelation par excellence. He also appears as such in 1 K. 8:53,56: he an- 
nounced Israel’s election, and the words Yahweh spoke through him were indeed ful- 
filled. The ‘ebed YHWH is thus an honorific title of the mediator of revelation rather than 
an official title, and is referring to the special status of his relationship with God. 

Whenever David is called ‘ebed YHWH, the context almost always involves election 
and the perpetual continuation of the dynasty. Yahweh will allow Rehoboam to keep 
one tribe because of David’s earlier election (1 K. 11:13,32), the city of Jerusalem will 
be saved for David's sake (2 K. 19:34 par. Isa. 37:35; 2 K. 20:6), Yahweh’s covenant 
with David will never pass away, and his dynasty will continue forever (Jer. 33:21f.,26 
in a secondary piece not in the LXX). God made a covenant with his chosen one (cf. 
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10. ‘ebed in Deutero-Isaiah. The word ‘ebed (sg.) occurs 19 times in Deutero-Isaiah, 
including 12 times with the Ist person suffix, twice with the 3rd person suffix, twice 
with the prep. /®, once with X“, and twice without any further qualification; the plural 
occurs twice (54:17; 44:26a).88 Several texts identify ‘bad through an apposition with 
Israel (41:8; 44:1,21 [bis]; 45:4; 49:3), with Jacob (41:8; 44:1,2,21; 45:4; 48:20), or 
with Jeshurun (44:2). Yahweh directly addresses the servant Israel as (w*)‘attd in 
41:8,9; 44:21; 49:3; and as “my chosen” in 45:4. Election is expressed with the verb 
bhr in 41:8,9; 44:1,2. 

a. The ‘ebed Israel. (1) Isa. 41:8-13 is construed much like the oracles of salvation to a 
king in situations of dangers,®? sharing with them elements such as address (name, role, 
and title of the recipient; vv. 8-9), the formula “do not fear” (vv. 10a,13b; accompanied tn 
Isaiah by the formula of support, “for I am with you,” vv. 10,13a), the assurance of God’s 
intervention and the defeat of enemies (vv. 11-12), and God’s self-introduction (v. 13a) 
with reference to his activities on behalf of those he protects (vv. 8b,9,10b).7° In the exilic 
situation, the oracle addresses not the king but the humiliated people (even though they 
are now occupying the king’s place; yisrd él ‘abdi, v. 8; ‘abdi ‘attd, v. 9), either in the Bab- 
ylonian exile or amid the difficulties in rebuilding the country. It does not seem possible 
to specify the oracle’s life setting any more precisely. The expressions /izq (hiphil) min (v. 
9; ms in v. 10b; cf. Dt. 31:6,7,23)?! and tmk (v. 10; cf. Ps. 16:5; 17:5; 41:13[12]; 63:9[8]) 
confirm this impression. A description of Isa. 41:8-13 as an assurance of salvation or of 
victory is more commensurate with the textual type than the problematic attempt to iden- 
tify it as a priestly oracle of salvation. 

(2) Isa. 44:1-2 is part of an oracle of salvation or response (43:22—44:5), even if v. 1 
“represents a transition added only later.”?3 The text’s vocabulary also resembles 41:8- 
13 in its use of “my servant” (44:1,2), the verbs bhr and ‘zr, and the formula “fear not.” 

(3) Isa. 44:21-22 is an oracle of consolation and admonition?* dependent on the pre- 
ceding and following verses. “You are my servant” — this is what Jacob and Israel are 
to contemplate (v. 21a). This is the ground of the assurance given Israel; their God will 
never forsake them (v. 21b). The expression ysr is shared with 44:2. 

(4) A nominal clause ın 45:4 explains the purpose of the choice and sending of 
Cyrus as God’s instrument; “for the sake of (/°ma‘an) my servant Jacob, and Israel my 
chosen, I call you by your name.” 

(5) Upon setting out for home from exile, the people are to proclaim, “Yahweh has 
redeemed his servant Jacob!” (48:20).% 


88. Cf. BHS; a different view is taken by Hermisson, Z7K 79 (1982) 7-9. 

89. Cf., e.g., the oracle to Esarhaddon, ANET, 449-50. 

90. Cf. Vincent, 124-76. 

91. Cf. A. S. van der Woude, “PIN hzq to be firm,” TLOT, I, 405. 

92.R. P. Merendino, “Literarkritisches, Gattungskritisches und Exegetisches zu Jes 41,8-16,” 
Bibl 53 (1972) 1-42. Cf. Conrad, 151. 

93. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja (40,1-45,7). BK XV/1 (1978), 369. 

94. Ibid., 443. 

95. Cf. Merendino, Der Erste und der Letzte, 533. 
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not understanding one’s own situation. This understanding also concurs with the com- 
mission to participate in blindness in 42:18-23 (bäte k“lä’im in v. 22) and to the illumi- 
natıon (understanding and making someone understand) in 43:8-13. 

(2) Isa. 42:18-23 is a Yahweh oracle to a group concerning his servant. The blind 
servant (sg., v. 19) cannot simply be identified with the blind and deaf (pl.) whom v. 18 
summons to hear and see and v. 23 addresses rhetorically. The term mal’äk (par. 'ebed) 
is never used for Israel.!°* The form m*sulläm (pual ptcp., “who has been chastised”) 
corresponds to the piel participle (5 times in the OT, with Jer. 32:18 focusing on pun- 
ishment for transgressions). 

The verb forms in the singular in Isa. 42:20 confirm this interpretation. The MT vo- 
calization for m'n cannot be correct, since hps is usually construed with ‘et/b© + direct 
object or with /° + infinitive. Nowhere else is /“ma‘an used finally. It seems possible to 
read lim‘unneh (pual ptcp. + lamed relationis: “Yahweh was pleased with his humbled 
one”; cf. Isa. 53:4, also pual ptcp., and 53:7, niphal of ‘nh, “be miserable, humbled”). If 
42:20-22 does indeed refer to the servant (sg.), hü’in v. 22 probably also refers to him; 
though he is not himself the robbed and plundered people, he does identify with them. 
By contrast, the people are understood as a group of bahiirim, tired and weak (v. 22; cf. 
40:30). ; 
Accordingly, this text is a dispute between Yahweh and a blind, deaf people incapa- 
ble of understanding that no one can rescue them from their robbed and plundered situ- 
ation (except Yahweh). Yahweh’s servant, who is blind in a particular way (ki 'im em- 
phasizes his figure in a strictly limiting sense), does on the one hand find favor with 
Yahweh, and on the other identifies himself with the people. The text concludes with a 
rhetorical question summoning the group addressed in v. 18 to pay attention to what 
happens. 

(3) Isa. 43:8-13 ıs a dispute between Yahweh and the gods (cf. 41:1-5; 41:21-29; 
44:6-8; 45:20-22).19 The dispute concerns the ability expressed by — 73] ngd hiphil. 
With Yahweh as the subject of higgid, the verb has a revelatory function extending to 
future events (cf. 42:9; 44:8; 46:10; 48:3,5) but also addressing present situations and 
human conduct seen in a new light after Yahweh illuminates them (43:9,12; 45:19), !0 

Yahweh's superiority is evident in his witnesses!” who have understood the mean- 
ing of the events he has interpreted (zö’Y/ri'Sönöt, v. 9; reversed in 41:26). 

“My servant whom I have chosen” (43:10) is frequently viewed as a second predi- 
cate to “you,” so that one reads “you are my witnesses and my servant.” This reading, 
however, presents problems with the following final clause (/©ma‘an). A preceding un- 
derstanding is the condition and essence of being a witness, not its purpose. Further- 
more, the connection between the pl. “my witnesses” and the sg. “and my servant” 
presents problems, which is why some interpreters emend ‘abd? to wa“bdday.'8 Fol- 


104. Differently > 87% mal’äk, VIII, 324. 
105. Cf. Simian-Yofre, “Testigo y servidor.” 
106. — TA] ned, IV.1.c(2) (IX, 181f.). 

107. > TW ‘wd. 

108. Cf. Hermisson, ZTK 79 (1982) 4f. 
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lowing the MT, however, ‘abd? can be read in parallel with “my witnesses” as the sub- 
ject of an incomplete nominal clause: “You are my witnesses, and my servant (is also 
my witness).”!°9 The expression /@ma’an then depends on “whom I have chosen.” 

The servant is a chosen witness so that others may know, understand, and trust, so 
that there can be real witnesses that “I am.” The mysterious figure of the servant is thus 
to open blind eyes (cf. 42:7). 

(4) In 50:10 ‘abdé secures the identity of the anonymous figure of 50:4-9a. The text, 
in the lst person singular, evokes the image of a prisoner anticipating judgment (note 
the legal vocabulary in vv. 8-9a: sdq, ryb, mispät, rs“ hiphil), one who has already suf- 
fered persecution (v. 6) but who through Yahweh is able to withstand his adversaries 
(vv. 4-5). 

In this context /dda‘at lwt means “be able to bend/defeat him who is weak/tired” 
(referring to Yahweh’s adversaries, who as such are weak; cf. 40:28,30,31; and 10(2)b 
above). The term /‘wt might be vocalized as /'awwer/l@®’awwöt (piel inf. of ‘wt/Wh); 
then “allow to deviate from the norm, bend, buckle,” in a physical or ethical sense be- 
comes “chastise” when Yahweh is the subject. This meaning approximates what was 
suggested. The certainty of being able to defeat the adversaries at a trial is also ex- 
pressed in 54:17, but is then cruelly disappointed in 53:7-8. 

(5) The term ‘abd? in 52:13 and 53:11 and the delimitation of the MT up through 53:12 
as stümä’ justify understanding 52:13-53:12 as a unit. The text has three sections. In the 
first (at least in 52:13) and third (53:11-12), Yahweh speaks; in 53:1-6, a “we” speaks. 

There is no reason to introduce an additional speaker for 53:7-10, particularly since 
v. 10 speaks of Yahweh in the 3rd person. Despite philological difficulties, it is possi- 
ble to understand 52:14-15 as part of the “we” discourse. Yahweh can be the subject 
both of msh (“you have anointed”; cf. 1QIsa*) and of yazzeh (from nzh, “asperse’”’). 

The relationship between the servant and the many is peculiar to this text. Several 
expressions suggest only a certain connection or solidarity between the servant and the 
“we”; “he has borne our infirmities and carried our pain” (v. 4); “upon him was the 
punishment for our reconciliation” (v. 5ba); “he was numbered with the transgres- 
sors, .. . he made intercession for the sinners” (v. 12). 

By contrast, other expressions suggest a genuine situation of substitutionary repre- 
sentation. In the secondary clause of a casuistic law, ns’ het’ + suffix (Lev. 20:20; 
24:15; Nu. 9:13) means “bear the consequences of his sin.”!!° Here, however, het’ 
rabbim näsä’ (Isa. 53:12) underscores that the servant bears the consequences of the 
transgressions of others, indeed, that he takes the entire trial of their punishment upon 
himself. 

The expression sbl ‘äwön + suffix (Isa. 53:11) otherwise occurs only in Lam. 5:7, 
where the Israelites must bear the ‘Gw6n of their ancestors. The term ‘@wön is compre- 
hensive, and includes sin, punishment, and guilt.!!! The author here is obviously also 


109. Cf. also Gerleman, 59. 
110. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 259 n. 38. 
111. R. Knierim, “IyY ‘Gw6n perversity,” TLOT, II, 862-66. 
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thinking of ns’ ‘äwön, which describes substitutionary representation with regard to 
guilt, at least in Lev. 16:22 (the scapegoat)!!2 and Ex. 28:38 (Aaron) and with regard to 
punishment itself in Nu. 14:33. 

In Isa. 53:5 übah“burätö nirpä’-länü introduces a theological corrective to the do- 
ut-des principle (Gen. 4:23f.; Ex. 21:25). The servant's stripes heal others, indeed, heal 
the entire body of Israel, on which nothing is without h@burä (Isa. 1:6). 

Despite syntactical difficulties, im-räsim asam napsö (53:10) states that the servant 
becomes > OWN Asäm. Like Gw6n, āšām encompasses various aspects, referring 
first of all to being or becoming obligated through sin, then to serving out or expiating 
that guilt, and finally to the means of such expiation.!!° 

Without completely concurring with D. Kellermann’s interpretation,!!* one cannot 
deny that the servant acquires a special task before Yahweh as the representative of the 
many and on their behalf. His death and his transfiguration underscore this special sta- 
tus. 

The expression nigzar mé eres hayyim (53:8) can refer to a person’s physical death 
(cf. 1 K. 3:25-26; Ezk. 37:11b).!! The “land of the living” contrasts with the realm of 
death (Job 28:13; Jer. 11:19; Ezk. 26:20; 32:23-27). The interpretation of Isa. 53:10, 
“he shall see his offspring, and shall prolong his days,” and of 53:12''© must take into 
account 53:8ba. 

One thing is certain: God’s actions with regard to the servant take place after the 
servant’s death and beyond him,!!’ even if this exaltation or transfiguration of the ser- 
vant is not to be equated with resurrection.!!® 

c. The Identity of the Anonymous Servant. The anonymous servant is a figure about 
whom others (Yahweh, “we’’) speak in the 3rd person. Only in 42:6-7 is he himself ad- 
dressed, and only in 50:4-9a does he speak in the Ist person. The texts are interested 
especially in the servant's harsh fate (see above). His commission consists in passivity 
and identification. The servant neither announces deliverance nor leads the people 
(tasks that Deutero-Isaiah ascribes to the prophet or to groups within the people). As a 
“covenant to the people,” the anonymous servant is part of Yahweh’s gift to the people; 
as a witness, he is capable of understanding. He is the light that opens blind eyes and 
leads out of darkness those who are in it, since he himself has a portion in blindness. 
The servant's commission, to carry out Yahweh's plan on earth (42:4), is always re- 
lated to a group that is not identified as Israel but rather as göyim, ‘Gm (without suf.), 
['ummim, tyim, rabbim, and is described as blind, deaf, and imprisoned in darkness. 
Isa. 42:1-7 introduces the servant at least by way of imagery to an anonymous group. 
Isa. 42:18-23 addresses a group at the beginning with an imperative, and at the end 


112. Cf. Elliger, Leviticus, 216. 

113. R. Knierim, “OWN Gsam guilt,” TLOT, I, 191-95. 

114. > OWN ‘asam ( Gshdm) (1, 435). 

115. > ‘WA gäzar (II, 459-61). 

116. Cf. Hermisson, ZTK 79 (1982) 21-24. 

117. C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 265. 

118. For views to the contrary, cf. H. Haag, Der Gottesknecht bei Deuterojesaja, \93ff. 
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with a question; 43:8-13 describes the group more closely. In the monologue in 50:4- 
Ya, their presence 1s concealed and threatening. In the “fourth song,” kings appear as 
qualified observers, and the “we” appear as agents. The relationship between servant 
and group develops from that of the former being an instrument on behalf of the group 
(42:1-7), to participation as a blind person and as a witness (42:18-23; 43:8-13), and fi- 
nally to substitutionary representation (52:13-53:12) including an association in sin, 
compensatory expiation in punishment, and presence in reconciliation. This identifica- 
tion with the group results in acceptance of suffering willed by Yahweh (42:21; 53:10), 
including physical suffering and spiritual blindness. The silent, representational accep- 
tance of suffering (42:2; 53:7) distinguishes the anonymous servant in a fundamental 
fashion from the “persecuted righteous person” of the Psalms, from Job, from the Jere- 
miah of the confessions, and from ‘ebed Israel of Deutero-Isaiah. 

These features along with the numerous liturgical and legal allusions in the 
vocabulary!!? suggest that the author wanted to present an exceptional figure and 
“task.” Neither Israel nor any prophet (e.g., Deutero-Isaiah) nor any other OT figure 
exhibits all the characteristics of the anonymous servant. The anonymous servant is an 
open theological image not completely coincidental with any historical figure, neither 
with an individual nor with a collective, and yet is one that allows anyone who takes on 
his features to actualize this figure at least partially. These texts thus present them- 
selves as a theological and dramatized mediation on the fate of every human being and 
on every person’s ability to deal with both unavoidable suffering and temptation by 
taking them on both along with others and to a certain extent also for others. Israel does 
not seem to have any privileged relationship with the anonymous servant. Rather, the 
latter appears as the model for a wider circle that also includes Israel. The use of ‘ebed 
for Israel, too, instead underscores its difference from the anonymous servant. 

The texts regarding the anonymous servant share numerous expressions with the 
corpus of Deutero-Isaiah and fit harmoniously into that corpus.'*° Although this may 
well also support the thesis of a single author for the entirety of Isa. 40-55, it does not 
allow one to eliminate the theological uniqueness of the statements regarding the anon- 
ymous servant. 

Simian- Yofre 


No consensus exists in scholarship regarding the identity of the “anonymous ser- 
vant.” After B. Duhm isolated the four servant songs (including 49:1-4), they were 
generally viewed as secondary within the overall context of Deutero-Isaiah.!2! Objec- 
tions to this view have continued, however, insisting that the songs are an integral part 
of the book of Deutero-Isaiah.!22 


119. L. G. Rignell, VT 3 (1953) 89; R. J. Thompson, Penitence and Sacrifice in Early Israel 
Outside the Levitical Law (Leiden, 1963), 224. 

120. Most recently Mettinger, Farewell, 18-28. 

121. Jesaja. HKAT IIV1 (1902; 51968), in loc. 

122. Concerning the history of scholarship, see most recently H. Haag, Der Gottesknecht bei 
Deuterojesaja, 15-24. 
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All this has encouraged the collective interpretation of the servant as Israel after a 
number of individual interpretations seemed to have failed (the servant as Moses, Hez- 
ekiah, Jeremiah, or the prophet himself). Those who support a messianic interpretation 
include G. von Rad, who sees in the servant the new Moses who will lead the new exo- 
dus, and G. Gerleman, who sees in him the new David.!23 

O. Kaiser directs attention to the royal features of the servant (election, calling in 
the womb, the gift of the Spirit, responsibility for justice, deliverance of the impris- 
oned) and finds structural similarity between 49:1-4 and Ps. 2, a royal psalm. Because 
the OT nowhere else attests anything like representative suffering on the part of the 
king, the servant’s suffering in ch. 53 presents problems. I. Engnell’s reference to cer- 
tain Tammuz songs is unpersuasive; these songs are now understood differently.!24 
Parallels in a certain sense might include several psalms that treat the theme “through 
death to life” and portray the petitioner as despised, suffering, dying, and revivified.!?° 
These psalms can be associated only indirectly with the king, however, and it is doubt- 
ful whether they actually constitute an independent group.'*° The royal features that 
are indeed present might be explained by the fact that the anonymous servant is actu- 
ally (the ideal) Israel, described here with the aid of royal categories.!27 According to 
Deutero-Isaiah, Israel has, after all, assumed the role of the king (cf. Isa. 55:3-5).'28 No 
conclusive resolution seems possible at this time. 


IV. “boda. 

1. Work. The term “bödä refers to “work” in the general sense and to work as secu- 
lar or cultic “service.” It occurs frequently in the figura etymologica "äbad “béda, 
“perform work.”!29 The reference can be to “hard service” (Ex. 1:14; 6:9), to “the work 
of bearing burdens” related to the tent of meeting (Nu. 4:47; to be distinguished from 
“hbödat “"bödä, cultic service in the strict sense),!30 to the work of the field (1 Ch. 
27:26, “bödat hä*dämä; Ex. 1:14, “bödä bassädeh), normal daily work (Ps. 104:23, 
par. pd‘al), the work of the wage earner (Gen. 29:27; 30:26, Jacob for Laban), or the 
work of soldiers (Ezk. 29:18), indeed even the work of slaves (Lev. 25:39). The term 
“bödä also refers to the compulsory labor the Israelites performed in Egypt (Ex. 1:14; 
2:23; 5:9,11; 6:9; Dt. 26:60), which was perceived as slave labor. The service or work 
under a king is involved in 1 K. 12:4 (par. 2 Ch. 10:4).!3! Isa. 14:3 seems to refer to 
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compulsory labor under hostile nations (cf. also “bödat mamläköt, 2 Ch. 12:8). In | 
Ch. 26:30 the Hebronites are charged with overseeing the m@le’ket YHWH and the 
“bödat hammelek. 2 Ch. 12:8 distinguishes between *bödäti (i.e., serving God) and 
“bodat mamläköt; the Israelites will be Shishak’s “bdadim. '> 

God's “alien” "bödä parallels ma“seh in Isa. 28:21 (see discussion above). The 
same parallelism occurs in 32:16, though here it involves the effect or “yield” of righ- 
teousness (a similar semantic development for p“ullä). 


2. Cultic Service. The majority of occurrences involves cultic service. Josh. 22:27 
qualifies “bödat YHWH more closely as the presentation of various offerings. Nu. 8:11 
defines the task of the Levites as service to Yahweh. 2 Ch. 35:10,16 is referring to the 
entire cultic service. Ex. 12:25f. and 13:5 call the Passover celebration an “bödä to be 
“kept” (Smr) or “performed” (‘bd); the best translation here is “cultic custom.” 

In many occurrences the reference is to service at the tent of meeting (Nu. 
4:33,35,39.43; 8:24: 18:4,33, etc.) or at the “house of God” (1 Ch. 23:28,32; 25:6; Neh. 
10:33[32]; etc.). The k*lé ha“"bödä (1 Ch. 9:28) are the utensils used in worship. The 
expression “bédd wa“bödä (Nu. 4:47) refers to the individual cultic activities. 

The term “bödä never refers to the service to foreign gods. 


V. Qumran. The Qumran writings remain largely within the parameters of OT us- 
age. The verb is used to refer to the worship of God (“in loyalty,” 1QH 17:7; 17:14) as 
well as of idols (1QpHab 12:13; 13:2f.; CD 5:4). CD 20:20f. differentiates between 
saddig and rasa’, i.e., between “those who serve God and those who do not serve him.” 
In several instances the Temple Scroll follows Deuteronomy in referring to service to 
other gods (11QT 54:10; 55:4,7; 59:3). In addition, ‘bad also means “serve someone” 
(62:8, from Dt. 20:11), and can be used in the expression denoting the “unworked” 
(untilled) field from Dt. 21:4 (11QT 63:2). With b°, it can mean “use [cattle] for work” 
(11QT 52:8; cf. Dt. 15:19), and with “to fear,” “to hear,” and “to hold fast” can describe 
the proper relationship with God (11QT 54:14). 

In the Hodayoth ‘ebed functions as the petitioner's self-designation (5:15,28; 7:16; 
9:11; 10:29; 11:30,33; 13:18; 14:8,25; 16:10,12,14,18; 17:11,23,25f.; 18:6,10; also 
IQS 11:16). In 4 instances “his [God’s] servants, the prophets,” are mentioned 
(1QpHab 2:9; 7:5; 1QS 1:3; 4QpHos® 2:5), and once “David, your servant” (1QM 
11:2). 1QS 9:22 addresses the difference between slave and ruler (mösel). CD 12:10 
prohibits the sale of a male or female slave, and similarly prohibits the chiding (mr’) of 
slaves (CD 11:12). 11QT 54:17 uses the expression bêt “bddim in reference to Egypt. 

The Temple Scroll uses “bdda several times in the combination köl mle ‘ket “boda, 
“do any kind of work” (14:10; 17:11,16; 19:8; 25:9; cf. Ex. 35:24). The Damascus 
Document mentions work in general (CD 10:19) and on the sabbath (10:20). The task 
of full members is described as “bddat hä’edä, “the service of the congregation” 
(1QSa 1:13,19; cf. also 1:22; 2:1; CD 11:23 and 14:16 use ‘bdt hhbr). Members are to 


132. Concerning mele’ket “bddd, > NIX7N melä’kä, 11.2.b (VIII, 328f.). 
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avoid community with outsiders “in property and work” (CD 20:7; 1QS 6:2 uses 
melä’kä w“mämön). Otherwise, “bödä develops a broader meaning here than in the 
biblical texts. Thus one can speak of the service of truth (1 QpHab 7:11), of vanity (Saw, 
10:11), of righteousness (1QS 4:9; 1QH 6:19), of impurity (1QS 4:10; cf. 1QM 13:5), 
or of violence (1QSa 1:22). Human “deeds” (“bödä) are grounded “on the ways” of 
the two spirits (1QS 3:26; cf. IQH 1:16). In the War Scroll the word can refer to “mili- 
tary service” (1QM 2:9,15; cf. 1QSa 1:18). Two texts refer to serving God (“bddar*kd, 
IQH 2:33,36). Finally, God has assigned all natural phenomena their tasks, “and they 
fulfill their service according to his appointment” (1QH 1:12). 


VI. Judaism. In Judaism the figure of the Servant of God has drawn particular at- 
tention because of its frequent identification with the Jewish people.!33 
Ringgren 
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WMANT 35 (1970), on Hab. 2:6; D. Leibel, “1IIY?"71029°,” Les 29 (1965f.) 222-25; for fur- 
ther bibliography, > 93M häbal II (chäbhal) (IV, 179f.). 
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the additional regulations the Mishnah offers concerning pledges and sureties, this 
need not be addressed at length here. t0 

An understanding of the verb ‘br can profit from taking as a point of departure (with 
HAL) the concept of “entering into a pledge relationship,” since this explains why ‘bf 
in Dt. 15:6 means “loan,” and in Dt. 24:10 (with the acc. “bör) means “accept a 
pledge.”!! These involve two different legal-financial measures, both of which are 
summarized under the concept of the pledge. 


2. Usage. Beyond the legal regulations formulated using Ab! concerning pledges 
and loans, the keyword bör is used in prohibiting the creditor from getting the 
pledged object from the debtor’s house himself; rather, he must wait before the house 
for the pledge to be handed over.!? The instructions given in Ex. 22:25 concerning the 
return of a cloak pledged during the day to a poor fellow citizen for the night are re- 
peated in Dt. 24:12,13, using the noun *bör. 

The statement in Dt. 15:6 is noteworthy. Here the verbs ‘bt and > PWM I mii are 
parallel. A loan relationship always involves dependency, especially when the collec- 
tion of interest becomes an oppressive burden (unlike with members of one’s own peo- 
ple; cf. Ex. 22:24b; Dt. 23:20; Ps. 15:5; Ezk. 18:8,17).'° The following sentences issue 
the urgent appeal not to deny the poor!* among one’s people the requisite aid (Dt. 15:8, 
ha“bét ta“bitennü). Although here, too, the reference is naturally also to loaning 
against pledges, one should nonetheless deal leniently with the poor of one’s own peo- 
ple as stipulated by Dt. 24:10,13. 

While the translation as “pledge” is certain for the noun ¥bôt, the understanding of 
‘abtit in Hab. 2:6 has been subject to various interpretations. F. Horst understands this 
as the “pledged debt” the Assyrians have from other nations.!? By contrast, J. Jeremias 
finds in Hab. 2:6 a cry of woe over the wealthy commensurate with prophetic social 
crıtıcısm.!® Because the wealthy oppress the small farmers through harsh pledges that 
do not even spare the debtor’s vital necessities, they are in danger of provoking a 
debtor’s rebellion (he considers Hab. 2:8 to be a later interpretation). 


III. LXX. The LXX usually renders ‘bt with daneizein, and “bét with enéchyron 
(once with himdtion). Finally, it translates ‘abtit with kloids. 
Beyse 


11. HAL, Ul, 778. 

12. Cf. the discussion in Mishnah B. Mes. 9.13 concerning whether the court’s servant may 
enter the house in order to get the pledge. 

13. According to R. de Vaux, Ancl/sr, 171, interest rates in the ancient Near East ranged from 
12 to 50 percent! 

14. > YIR 'ebyön (ebhyén) (1, 27-41). 

15. Zwölf Kleinen Propheten, 181. 

16. Kultprophetie und Gerichtsverkiindigung, 70. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. Il. Extrabiblical Occurrences: 1. Egyp. ‘py; 2. Canaanite 
Inscriptions; 3. Ugarit; 4. Akk. ebéru. III. OT: 1. Occurrences, Linguistic Peculiarities, 
Synonyms; 2. The Verb ‘br (Qal and Hiphil): a. Spatial Movement; b. Figurative Use; c. Fixed 
Expressions, Termini technici; d. Theological Use; 3. ‘Zber; 4. “bdra; 5. ma“bdar; 6. ma’bärä; 
7. “bärim; 8. “bar nah“rä’, IV. Qumran. V. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The etymology of ‘br is uncertain. Although a relationship with - 
‘ibri is occasionally suggested, this is not likely.! The same applies to the suspected 
connection with — ‘ebrd, “overflow > wrath.”? J. Barth is probably more accurate in 
associating ‘ebrd with Arab. ébr; cf. igbirdr, “rancor, resentment.” This suggests start- 
ing from two independent roots. The first is ‘br II, “be angry,” under which one may 
classify the nominal derivatives ‘ebrd I, “anger, wrath,” and ‘ebrä II, “surge, excess” 
(Prov. 21:24; 22:8; Isa. 16:6; Jer. 48:30),4 and presumably also ‘br piel with the mean- 
ing “deliver semen, mount” (Job 21:10),° and hithpael, “get excited, surge up, flare up” 


‘bar. B. Gemser, “Be‘éber hajjardén: In Jordan’s Borderland,” VT 2 (1952) 349-55; 
R. Kümpel, “Die ‘Begegnungstradition’ von Mamre,” Bausteine biblischer Theologie. FS G. J. 
Botterweck. BBB 50 (1977), 147-68; D. Leibel, “nwa 29,” Tarbiz 33 (1963/64) 225-27; 
J. P. U. Lilley, “By the River-Side,” VT 28 (1978) 165-71; G. S. Ogden, “Qoheleth XI 7—XII 8: 
Qoheleth’s Summons to Enjoyment and Reflection,” VT 34 (1984) 27-38, esp. 32f.; M. A. van 
den Oudenrijn, “Eber Hayyardén,” Bibl 35 (1954) 138; L. Prijs, “Ergänzungen zum talmudisch- 
hebräischen Wörterbuch,” ZDMG 120 (1970) 6-29, esp. 20f.; C. Rabin, “Lexical Remarks,” 
Studies in Bible and the Ancient Near East. FS S. E. Loewenstamm, 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 1978), 
397-407, Y. Ratosh, “D397 FIR W RWI “Way,” BethM 16/4 (1972) 549-68; W. H. 
Simpson, “Divine Wrath in the Eighth Century Prophets” (diss., Boston University, 1968); N. H. 
Snaith, “Time in the OT,” Promise and Fulfilment. FS S. H. Hooke (Edinburgh, 1963), 175-86; 
H.-P. Stähli, “39 ‘br to pass by, pass over,” TLOT, I, 832-35; E. Vogt, ““éber hayyardén = 
Regio finitima Iordani,” Bibl 34 (1953) 118-19; N. M. Waldman, “On 3°57, 229, and Akka- 
dian Parallels,” Gratz College Annual of Jewish Studies 2 (1973) 6-8; M. Weinfeld, “Burning 
Babies in Ancient Israel: A Rejoinder to Morton Smith’s Article in JAOS 95 (1975), 477-479,” 
UF 10 (1978) 411-13; H. Yalon, “wan yw,” Tarbiz 37 (1967/68) 131-34; E. Zolli, “Sintesi 
delle note esegetiche,” Sefarad 20 (1960) 295-318. 


l. See, e.g., R. Borger, “Das Problem der ‘apiru (Habiru),” ZDPV 74 (1958) 121-32; cf., e.g., 
J. Lewy, “Origin and Significance of the Biblical Term ‘Hebrew,’” HUCA 28 (1957) 1-13. 

2. E.g., E. König, Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1910; 31931), 312. 

3. Barth, Etymologische Studien zum semitischen insbesondere zum hebräischen Lexicon 
(Leipzig, 1893), 5; Wehr, 595; J. A. Emerton, “Notes on Jeremiah 12:9 and Some Suggestions of 
J. D. Michaelis about the Hebrew Words nahä, ‘ebrä, and jadä‘,” ZAW 81 (1969) 189. 

4. Cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans.; Minneapolis, 1997), 146; HAL, II, 782; a dif- 
ferent view is taken by GesB, 561; O. Grether and J. Fichtner, TDNT, V, 392 n. 62; G. Sauer, 
TLOT, I, 835f. 

5. A different view is taken by GesB, 559; HAL, 780. 
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(Prov. 14:16; 20:2; cf. Sir. 5:7; 7:10,16; 38:9). It is questionable whether Old Aram. 
y‘brnh derives from ‘br II.’ The second, ‘br I, refers in general to a purposeful change 
of location or position from A to B. The position of the speaker defines the course of 
this movement as going or coming away from, by, or toward the speaker. This yields a 
plethora of semantic aspects in both the literal and the figurative sense. This root, ‘br I, 
is attested in all Semitic languages: Akk. ebéru, Ugar. ‘br, Can. ‘br, OSA and Arab. ‘br; 
cf. Eth. ‘adawa and Egyp. ‘py.’ 


Il. Extrabiblical Occurrences. 

1. Egyp. ‘py. Egyp. ‘py is frequently attested in royal tombs beginning with the Pyra- 
mid Texts. With a direct object, it means “cross (a river), go through (a place)”; with Ar, 
“enter (a room), go through (a gate), traverse a path”; with m, “enter, step into, climb 
into (a ship)”; with mht, “walk behind a person, follow after.” It functions occasionally 
as a variant of ‘k, “enter.” Most of the occurrences of ‘py are found in the so-called 
books of the underworld (mortuary literature, Amduat, Book of Gates, Litany of the 
Sun), which guided the deceased to his or her goal: becoming one with Osiris. The path 
to this goal is difficult and full of danger, and the deceased must first of all cross over 
the river of the underworld. To that end, the deceased must engage the services of the 
ill-natured ferryman or, a better choice, make her or his own boat in the “shipyard of 
the gods.” Thus does the deceased arrive at the “gate of the primal waters” through 
which she or he must pass in order to enter the realm of the underworld. This realm is 
divided into seven or twenty-one sections closed off by mighty gates.!® These gates are 
guarded by frightening, knife-wielding demons “whom no one wants to pass by for 
fear of their torment.” Unfortunately, the deceased must pass through all these gates on 
the way to perfection, and must cross through all spheres of the underworld. Only the 
pharaoh knows the threatening guards and “passes by them in peace” (Amduat). The 
cyclical nocturnal course of the sun god is significant for the bodies of the deceased 
and for all the creatures of the underworld. When the light of the shining sun reaches 
the rigid mummies in their crypts, they are awakened and filled with breath. When at 
the next course the sun god continues on further, everything reverses and all creatures 
fall back moaning into the sleep of death. “They shout to Re, wailing to the great god/ 
After he has passed them./When he is gone, darkness envelopes them,/And their pits 
are sealed above them.”!! 


6. Cf. the comms. by N. Peters and R. Smend on Sir. 5:7. 

7. KAI, 224:17; cf. DNSI, Il, 821. See R. Degen, Altaramäische Grammatik der Inschriften 
des 10.-8. Jhs. v. Ch. (1969; 21978), 68. 

8. See AHw, I, 182: CAD, E, 10-13; WUS, no. 1990; J. C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in 
the Ugaritic Myth of Ba‘lu According to the Version of IHumilku. AOAT 16 (1971), 156; DNSI, II, 
821f.; Biella, 350f.; Wehr, 529; LexLingAeth, 1011; WbAS, I, 179. 

9, Amduat, 99, “Fetching the Ferry”; 1 36a. 

10. Amduat, 144, 145. 

11. Amduat, citation after E. Hornung, The Valley of the Kings (Eng. trans., New York, 1990), 
141. 
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2. Canaanite Inscriptions. Among the many occurrences of ‘br in the Canaanite in- 
scriptions, figurative meanings predominate. 

KAI, 27, the Arslan Tash inscription (7th century B.c.), reads: “To the flier (who) 
(dwells?) in a dark chamber: pass by, step by step(?), LLY!” (ll. 19f.). Here ‘br means 
“overlook, not pay attention to, spare.” 

KAI, 224:16f., a Sefire inscription (8th century B.c.), reads: /kl ‘Thy ‘dy’ zy bspr’ znh 
whn yrb br[y] zy yšb `l khs’y hd ‘hwh w y’brnh Itsih. The form y‘brnh is probably 3rd 
person masc. sg. impf. haphel with a 3rd person masc. sg. suffix (nun energicum): “he 
removes, i.e., he eliminates him” (cf. 2 Ch. 15:8; Jon. 3:6; Zec. 13:2). The syntactical 
relationships of the phrase are not entirely clear, but two possibilities emerge. First, hd 
‘hwh is the subject of ysb and y‘brnh, and zy ysb is a causal statement: “and if my son 
has a legal dispute because one of his brothers wants to set himself on my throne or 
wants to eliminate him.” Second, bry is the subject of y‘brnh, and zy yšb the attributive 
clause: “and if my son, who sits on my throne, has a legal dispute (with) one of his 
brothers or wants to eliminate him.” In either case, difficulties remain. 

KAI, 256:6f. (1st/2nd century A.D.) uses an unusual metaphor: “And prayer to ‘our 
Lord’ for every one among all human beings who [‘bwr b-gwph.” The term gwph corre- 
sponds to Heb. “corpse,” /‘bwr is 3rd person sg. masc. impf. qal with preformative l: 
“pass over into his corpse = die.” 

KAI, 215:18 (8th century B.c.) uses ‘br haphel, “bring over,” in the sense of “lead, 
guide (a corpse) over”: whgm lh msky b’rh wh'br ‘by mn dmsq I’swr, “and he set up for 
him a monument along the way and led my father over from Damascus to Assur.” 

The interpretation of ‘brtm in KAI, 162:4 is uncertain; “you impregnated her” (?); 
cf. ‘br Il. 


3. Ugarit. Very few occurrences of ‘br have been noted for Ugarit.!? According to 
KTU, 1.3, VI, El, who wants to secure a dwelling for Ba‘al, dispatches emissaries to the 
god’s master-builder KuSaru-Hasisu in Kaphtor. El sends two messengers of the god- 
dess Asherah with the commission: (‘b)r gbl ‘br gil ‘br ‘ht np Smm šmšr ldgy atrt mg 
lądš amrr (7-11): “Traverse Gabal, traverse Qa‘al, traverse [hat-nop-shamem. Proceed, 
O Fisherman of Asherah, Go, O Qadesh wa-Amrur!” Here ‘br is used in its basic mean- 
ing.!3 

The situation in KTU, 1.4, VII, 7-12 is similar, albeit with a slight nuance prompted 
by the context: ‘br I['r] ‘rm tb lpd[r] pdm tt Ittm ‘hd ‘r šb'm Sb’ pdr tmnym b'lm [hs] 
t$'m b'l mr: “he marched from city to city, turned from town to town. Sixty-six cities he 
took, seventy-seven towns. Eighty Ba’lu beat, ninety Ba‘lu expelled.” !4 Ba‘al’s trium- 
phal procession as described in this graded numerical saying takes the victorious war- 
rior from city to city and into his sanctuary. 


12. KTU, 1.3, V1, 7, 8 (3 times); 1.4, VII, 7 (textual emendation from ‘dr to ‘br according to 
de Moor, Seasonal Pattern, 156); 1.22, I, 15 (pl. ptcp. [bis]), 4.116, 14. 

13. Cf. KTU, 1.22, 1, 15; translation according to ANET, 138. 

14. De Moor, Seasonal Pattern, 156. 
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4. Akk. ebéru. Like Heb. ‘br, Akk. ebéru covers a broad semantic spectrum. With a 
direct object it means “to cross”: ’Pza’ibam e-bi-ir-ma ana mat tabrä ahhabit, “I 
crossed the Zab and invaded the land of Tabra.”!> /diglat e-te-bir ina Sep ammäte Sa 
Idiglat maddattu ma‘attu attahar, “I crossed the Tigris and received rich tribute (from 
the area) beyond the Tigris.”!© U mamma Sa ultu iim sät ikSudu la ib-bi-ru tämta e-bir 
tämti “Šamaš qurädummu alla Šamaš ib-bir mannu, “and none who came since the 
beginning of days could cross the sea. Only valiant Shamash crosses the sea; other than 
Shamash, who can cross (it)?” (Gilg. X, 2, 22f.).!’ Same i-bi-ir a$rätum ihitamma, 
“[Marduk] crossed the heavens and surveyed the regions” (EnEl IV, 141).!8 Without an 
object ebéru means “pass by, go over, come by, etc.,” in the figurative sense as well, 
and as a terminus technicus “extend, go beyond” in extispicy: Summa padänu ana 
imitti u Suméli magit u elitum str hast ša imitti i-bir, “if the ‘path’ is sunken to the right 
and the left, and the upper part extends beyond the back of the right lung.”!? The Š 
stem exhibits the causative meaning corresponding to the G stem: “cause to traverse, 
lead over, bring over.” 

Nominal derivatives include ebertu, which as a noun refers to the (opposite) shore 
or the other side (of a river): Glam GN ina ah Purattim e-bi-ir-tam annitam īpuš, “he 
took the city X on the shore of the Euphrates, on this shore.”29 Alana kalüsunu Sa e- 
bi-ir-tim Sa mat GN, “all cities on the other shore in the country X.”2! Asar 
inandinakku-müsi u lu ana e-be-er-ti Sa a-ga-a-wa lu e-be-erta ša e-Sa-a-wa Sa bit 
PN muhrannisu, “take (the barley) from him wherever he gives it to you, either on 
(this?) side or on the (other?) side (of the river from) the house of PN.”22 Apparently 
ebertu refers only in Mesopotamia to the “other/opposite shore/side,” while in Mari, 
Boghazköy, and Nuzi it refers only to the shore to which the specification “this side/ 
the other side” is referring. As a preposition ebertu means “beyond, opposite”; cf. 
the advs. eberta and ebertdn.?° 

The expression eber näri represents a fixed geographical term referring in a late text 
(possibly) to a specific region beyond the Euphrates near Babylon and Uruk: meristu 
ša eber näri.>* Otherwise it refers to the land west of the Euphrates, “Transpotamia” 
(i.e., Trans-Euphrates, called in the OT “Beyond the River”), Syria: Sarrdni mat Hatti 
u e-ber nari, “the kings of the land of the Hittites and of “Transpotamia,’”> i.e., of 
Tyre, Judah, Edom, Moab, Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, Byblos, Arvad, Samsimuruna, Am- 
mon, and Ashdod; cf. Gubarra LU pihat Babili u KUR e-ber nari, “Gubarra, the gover- 


15. RA, 7, 155, I, 15. 

16. E. Budge and L. King, The Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 346, III, 1. 
17. Translation according to ANET, 91. 

18. Translation according to ANET, 67. 

19. TCL, 6 5, 45; CAD, IV, 12. 

20. ARM, Il, 131, 12. 

21. ARM, II, 131, 31. 

22. HSS, 9.5 12, 14. 

23. CAD, IV, 8f. 

24. YOSR, 7.63 3, 5. 

25. R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons. BAfO 9 (1956), 60, $27, episode 21 A, V 54. 
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nor of Babylon and “Transpotamia.’”26 The expression eber näri is found first in 
Esarhaddon; all remaining occurrences are early Achaemenid. 


IHI. OT. 

|. Occurrences, Linguistic Peculiarities, Synonyms. The verb ‘br occurs altogether 
547 times.?’ Statistically, the verb is distributed rather evenly across the entire OT. 

The gal occurs 465 times:2* 20 occurrences in Genesis; 12 in Exodus; 2 in Leviticus 
(26:6; 27:32); 31 in Numbers; 46 in Deuteronomy; 53 in Joshua; 23 in Judges; 21 in | 
Samuel; 39 in 2 Samuel; 10 in 1 Kings; 14 in 2 Kings; 34 in Isaiah; 25 in Jeremiah (in- 
cluding 2:20 Q; K: ‘bd); 22 in Ezekiel; 3 in Hosea (6:7; 8:11; 10:11); 1 in Joel (4:17); 6 
in Amos; 1 in Jonah (2:4); 6 in Micah; 4 in Nahum; 2 in Habbakuk (1:11; 3:10); 3 in 
Zephaniah (2:2,15; 3:6); 4 in Zechariah; 25 in the Psalms; 15 in Job; 11 in Ecclesiastes; 
2 in Ruth (2:8; 4:1); 5 in Canticles; 4 in Lamentations; 5 in Esther; 3 in Daniel (9:11; 
11:11,40); 3 in Nehemiah (2:14[bis]; 9:11); 3 in 1 Chronicles (12:16[Eng. v. 15]; 
19:17; 29:30); 6 in 2 Chronicles. The niphal occurs once (Ezk. 47:58), and the piel 
once (1 K. 6:21).2? The hiphil occurs 80 times: 3 times in Genesis (8:1; 32:24[23]; 
47:21); 3 in Exodus (13:12; 33:19; 36:6); 3 in Leviticus (18:21; 25:9[bis]); 6 in Num- 
bers; 2 in Deuteronomy (2:30; 18:10); 3 in Joshua (4:3,8; 7:7); 5 in 1 Samuel; 9 in 
2 Samuel (including 19:41 Q); 1 in 1 Kings (15:12); 4 in 2 Kings; 3 in Jeremiah (15:14; 
32:35; 46:17); 13 in Ezekiel (including 48:14 Q). 

Nominal derivatives of ‘br include: ‘éber with 90 occurrences: 2 in Genesis 
(50:10,11); 4 in Exodus; 7 in Numbers; 12 in Deuteronomy; 24 in Joshua (including 
22:7 Q); 4 in Judges; 7 in 1 Samuel; 1 in 2 Samuel (10:16); 7 in 1 Kings; 4 in Isaiah; 3 
in Jeremiah (25:12; 48:28; 49:32); 3 in Ezekiel (1:9,12; 10:22); 1 in Zephaniah (3:10); 
l in Job (1:19); 1 in Ezra (8:36); 3 in Nehemiah (2:7,9; 3:7); 4 in 1 Chronicles; 1 in 
2 Chronicles (20:2); “bard with 2 occurrences (2 S. 15:28 [X]; 19:19); ma“bar with 3 
occurrences (Gen. 32:23[22]; 1 S. 13:23; Isa. 30:32); ma’bärä with 8 occurrences 
(Josh. 2:7; Jgs. 3:28; 12:5,6; 1 S. 14:4; Isa. 10:29; 16:2; Jer. 51:32); also the place- 
name “bdrim in Nu. 27:12; 33:47f.; Dt. 32:49; cf. Ezk. 39:11; Aram. “bar nah“rä’ 
with 14 occurrences in Ezra (4:10f.,16f.,20; 5:3,6; 6:6,8,13; 7:21,25; cf. Akk. eber 
nari).°¥ 

Various synonyms are found within the narrower and broader context of ‘br. Paral- 
lels to ‘br qal include gûz, “pass by” (Nu. 11:31; Ps. 90:10); Alp I, “continue on, pass 
by, go away, pass away” (Job 9:11; Cant. 2:11; Isa. 8:8; 24:5; Hab. 1:11); ‘tg, “go fur- 
ther, advance, age” (Job 14:18; 18:4; 21:7; Ps. 6:8[7]); klh, “be over, at an end” (Jer. 
8:20); miit, “die” (Job 34:20). Parallels to ‘br hiphil include sär hiphil, “remove” (Zec. 
3:4); nasa’ peša", “take away iniquities” (Job 7:21). Finally, general verbs of motion 


26. A. Pohl, Neubabylonische Rechtsurkunden aus den Berliner Staatlichen Museen. AnOr 8 
(1933), 45, 4. 

27. Stahli, 832, counts 548. 

28. HAL, II, 779. 

29. Concerning Job 21:10, which some cite as a piel, see I above (‘br II). 

30. See II.4 above. 
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frequently parallel ‘br: — 7 hik (e.g., Am. 6:2); > X12 bd’ (e.g., Am. 5:5); > YAI 
ng‘, “reach as far as, extend to” (Jer. 48:32; cf. 1 S.14:1). 


2. The Verb ‘br (Qal and Hiphil). The verb ‘br refers in a very general sense to a 
change of location or position. The only connotation seems to be that the movement in 
question is purposeful or goal-oriented. This indefinite quality attaching to the rooi en- 
ables it to pick up various contextual specifications and thus to represent a great many 
semantic aspects. 

a. Spatial Movement. The first meanings to be noted are those expressing spatial 
movement. Both the manner and the goal of such movement are determined by the use 
of prepositions and objects. 

(1) Go on one’s way, pass through. According to Gen. 12:6, Abram passes 
through the land to the oracular oak at Shechem. Jacob passes through the flocks of 
his relative in order to sort out suitable animals (Gen. 30:32). Jgs. 11:29 relates that 
Jephthah “passed through Gilead and Manasseh. He passed on to Mizpah of Gilead, 
and from Mizpah of Gilead he passed on to the Ammonites.” The course of a bound- 
ary extending as it were from place to place is described with ‘br (Josh. 15:6,7,10,11; 
16:2,6; 18:13,18,19; 19:13).2! Mic. 2:12f., a secondary oracle of salvation about Is- 
rael’s deliverance, speaks of a pioneering figure who will “go up” before the rem- 
nant of Israel, “and they will break through and pass the gate (‘äbar), going out by it 
(yasa°).”°* The postexilic oracle of salvation in Mic. 5:4-13(5-14) portrays the rem- 
nant of Jacob in the image of the lion who “goes through” (invades) the sheep in the 
pen; thus also will Israel destroy the nations. The concluding message of Trito-Isaiah 
(62:10-12), formulated with words from Deutero-Isaiah, addresses the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem: “Go through, go through the gates . . . clear it of stones,” i.e., remove the 
obstacles still standing in the way of the exiles’ return. In a lament over the devasta- 
tion of the land, Isa. 33:8 states that “the highways are deserted, the streets empty 
[lit. ‘one passing over a path ceases’ ].” This corresponds to the prediction in the con- 
trasting motif that “a highway shall be there, and it shall be called the Holy Way; the 
unclean shall not ‘travel’ on it” (Isa. 35:8). The later addendum, “only his people (?) 
may go on it,” uses hälak in parallel. According to Ps. 8:9(8), the work of creation 
Yahweh gives to the appointed ruler includes “whatever passes along the paths of the 
seas.” 

(2) Go/come over (or beyond) someone or something. One of the regulations in the 
nazirite vow stipulates that “all the days of their nazirite vow no razor shall come upon 
(‘br) the head” (Nu. 6:5). The oracle of threat in Isa. 8:5-8 describes the people’s dan- 
ger as the mighty waters of the Euphrates that will overflow their banks “and will 
sweep on into Judah as a flood, and, pouring over, it will reach up to the neck” (v. 8). 


31. Cf. O. Bächli, “Von der Liste zur Beschreibung,” ZDPV 89 (1973) 6. 

32. +79 ‘ala; cf. T. Lescow, “Redaktionsgeschichtliche Analyse von Micha 1-5,” ZAW 84 
(1972) 46-85. 

33. Concerning the reading Satdp we äbör, cf. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12 (Eng. trans., Min- 
neapolis, 1991), 340f. 
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“voice” (Ex. 36:6; Ezr. 1:1; 10:7; Neh. 8:15; 2 Ch. 30:5; 36:22; cf. 1 S. 2:24) and with 
the obj. $öpär, “horn” (Lev. 25:9). 

c. Fixed Expressions, Termini Technici. Several combinations using dbar appar- 
ently represent fixed expressions or termini technici. In 3 instances the presumably old 
ritual for determining divine judgment in the case of suspected adultery (Nu. 5:10-31) 
uses the expression Gbar ‘alaw rüah-gin’ä (vv. 14[bis],30), “the spirit of jealousy 
comes on him [the husband].” The exact meaning of this formulation, which variously 
parallels “and he becomes jealous,” can no longer be determined. In Job 13:13 the ex- 
pression ya“bdr ‘Glay md, “and let come on me what may,” recalls a conditional self- 
imprecation. In connection with the military dispute between Saul’s son Ishbaal and 
David, 2 S. 2:12-17 recounts representational combat between twelve elite soldiers on 
either side who come forward to Gbar b*mispär (v. 15). Although this expression 1s 
usually rendered as “count off,” this seems questionable. This presumably involves the 
selection of the dueling partners.>? Isa. 23:2 describes the Sidonian merchants as “sea- 
faring” or “sea-experienced.” The expression kesep ‘6bér lassöher, “( weights) accept- 
able to the traders,” also derives from the sphere of trade, and refers either to the nor- 
mal currency in a country or to the usual value.* Technical meaning also attaches to 
ibber (piel) in 1 K. 6:21, meaning to “draw chains of gold across a room,” 1.e., “deco- 
rate with.” 

d. Theological Use. Given the extremely high number of occurrences at large, ‘br 
qal and hiphil are not used very frequently in a theological sense, though such usage 
can be rather subtle. Here, too, meanings follow quite closely on those discussed above 
(under a) in connection with spatial movement. 

(1) Pass through the fire. Several different word combinations with ‘br hiphil ap- 
pear in connection with so-called child sacrifice.*! These include he*bir ba és (Nu. 
31:23; Dt. 18:9f.; 2 K. 16:3 par. 2 Ch. 28:3; 2 K. 17:17; 2 K. 21:6 par. 2 Ch. 33:6; Ezk. 
20:26,31); he*bir lammölek (Jer. 32:35; cf. Lev. 18:21: nätan + inf. ha®“bir); he*bir 
bä’es lammölek (2 K. 23:10); he®bir lC’oklä (Ezk. 23:37). According to Nu. 31:23, Is- 
rael is to pass through fire “everything that can withstand fire . . . and it shall be clean.” 
This quite obviously involves some sort of cultic purification. Dt. 18:10 stipulates that 
“no one shall be found among you who makes a son or daughter pass through fire, or 
who practices divination, or is a soothsayer . . . for whoever does these things is abhor- 
rent to Yahweh” (cf. 11QT 60:17). As in the Deuteronomistic framing sections of 
2 Kings par. 2 Chronicles (see above), so also is “passing something through fire” here 
associated with magic, sorcery, and idolatry. This suggests that “passing something 
through fire” refers not to a form of child sacrifice by incineration but to some sort of 
consecration associated with magic.4? Ezk. 20:26,31 confirm this suspicion. There 


39, On this entire complex cf. ANET, 20; AOT, 57f.; Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical 
Lands in the Light of Archaeological Study, 2 vols. (Eng. trans., New York, 1963), 266f. 

40. HAL, Il, 779; Stähli, 833. See EU. 

41. So most recently M. Smith, “A Note on Burning Babies,” JAOS 95 (1975) 477-79; Stähli, 833. 

42. O. Procksch, Theologie des AT (Gütersloh, 1950), 188, thinks this might be referring to an 
ordeal. 
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Yahweh denies his entreaty by the house of Israel by adducing their idolatry, which 
consists in sacrificing to foreign gods and in “passing their children through the fire.” 
Ezk. 23:37 does not contradict this even if interpreters have repeatedly understood as 
child sacrifice the statement “they have even offered up to them for food (their) chil- 
dren.” This is rather a drastic expression quite typical of Ezekiel that refers to Israel 
having alienated its own children from Yahweh, introduced them to foreign cults, and 
dedicated them to other gods. 

Ezk. 15:4 and 6 (cf. Jer. 12:9) say that Yahweh will “give (ndtan)” the vine branch 
(Israel) or the sword of Nebuchadnezzar “to the fire to eat.” Here, too, the expression 
refers metaphorically to annihilation rather than to actual incineration. When Israel al- 
lows its children to go to other gods, it is surrendering them to destruction. From a 
form-critical perspective, Ezk. 23:37 is related to the expression he bir lammölek in 
Jer. 32:35, which in its own turn is related to he*bir I°YHWH in Ex. 13:12. The text 
from Exodus is itself dependent on the demand that the firstborn be dedicated to 
Yahweh, a demand extant in several different versions in Ex. 22:28f.(29f.); 34:19f.; 
13:2,12f. These texts speak about “giving (nätan) to Yahweh,” “belonging to him,” 
“dedicating/consecrating (giddés) to him,” “send/have go (he bir) to him.” Not a sin- 
gle case speaks of sacrificing, but rather of offering, presenting, and dedicating the 
firstborn child to Yahweh. The sacrifice of a firstborn animal is associated with the 
term zäbah (Ex. 13:15). Hence Jer. 32:35 is to be interpreted within the horizon of Ex. 
13:12 as a gift and dedication for Moloch, from which it follows that the formulae 
he“bir l©YHWH, he*bir lammölek or nätan IYHWH, and nätan lammölek (Lev. 
20:2ff.) belong together form crıtically, and are to be viewed as synonyms. The formu- 
lations he*bir ba’és lammölek (2 K. 23:10) and nätan [°ha“bir lammölek (Lev. 18:21) 
are then secondary constructions employing existing formal elements.* 

(2) Enter the ranks of the conscripted. The expression äbar ‘al-happ*qudim occurs 3 
times (Ex. 30:13,14; 38:26). The pass. ptcp. p*gudim, “conscripts,” occurs 75 times and 
represents a term from military and administrative language. Conscripts are those men fit 
for military service who are entered into conscript lists at the time of regular levies for the 
sake of acquiring an overview of the number available in the event of war. During the 
early period these were the men fit for military service who moved out for rearguard ser- 
vice. In Ex. 30:11-16 P picks up this older notion of the rear guard to justify a regular per- 
capita tax for the postexilic cultic community covering the needs of the cult (v. 16a). 
Even the motivation of countering the danger a census might provoke in the form of di- 
vine wrath (cf. 2 S. 24), which can be avoided only through payment of “atonement for 
your lives,” is extremely antiquated. Accordingly, ‘dbar ‘al happ*qudim means “enter 
into the number of those paying the cult tax,” 1.e., be reckoned as a member of the cultic 
community. The formulation is used in this sense in Qumran.* 

(3) Yahweh's advance in holy war. Twice in connection with the land conquest 


43. Concerning this entire complex see D. Plataroti, “Zum Gebrauch des Wortes mlk im AT,” 
VT 28 (1978) 286-300; > 77% mölek (VII, 387f.). 
44. See IV below. 
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7 as a compositional hinge between the theophany in Ex. 19 and the mediation of the 
covenant in 34:10ff.°4 This theophanic element recedes into the background in Hos. 
10:11 and Ezk. 16:6,8. Yahweh’s passing by serves Hosea as a cipher for the election 
of Ephraim, and Ezekiel as a cipher for Yahweh’s compassionate and vivifying con- 
cern for Israel. 

(6) Human guilt in transgressing against God’s commandments. Various word com- 
binations with Gbar refer to human culpability before God. These include ‘bar b® rit, 
“transgress the covenant” (Dt. 17:2; Josh. 7:11,15; 23:16; Jgs. 2:20; 2 K. 18:12; Jer. 
34:18; Hos. 6:7 par. bägad, “deal faithlessly”; 8:1 par. pasa‘ ‘al, “transgress against”). 
The expression itself comes from Hosea’s hand. In his response to the people’s lament 
of repentance (6:1-3), composed in the Ist person style of divine discourse, the prophet 
accuses the people of having transgressed the covenant and acted faithlessly (v. 7). In 
this context (v. 8), Gilead is called a city of pō¥lâ ‘Gwen, “evildoers.” Because this des- 
ignation always implies foreign cults, ‘äbar bfrit refers to “going over to other gods” 
(cf. 8:1), and it is in this sense that the Deuteronomistic authors responsible for the re- 
maining occurrences use the expression.>° 

Other expressions include äbar pi YHWH, “transgress Yahweh’s command” (Nu. 
14:41; 22:18; 24:13; 1 S. 15:24); Gbar miswä, “transgress the commandment” (Dt. 
26:13; 2 Ch. 24:20); ‘abar törä, “transgress instructions, laws” (Isa. 24:5 par. hälap 
hög and pärar bfrit; Dnl. 9:11). In the portrayal of his misery (vv. 3-11[2-10]), the peti- 
tioner in Ps, 38 associates his physical suffering with his transgressions, which in a 
sense have now become visible. He views his terrible condition as Yahweh’s punish- 
ment of his sin, sin that has increased such that, like a river, it goes over his head ( äbar 
“wönöt), weighing on him like a great burden (v. 5[4]). Of course, the worst thing that 
can happen to a sinful person is for God to turn away entirely and remain at a distance, 
“wrapping himself in a cloud” so that no prayer can reach him (‘abar rpillä; cf. Lam. 
3:44). Thus does Prov. 19:11 advise the wise to avoid sin at all costs (‘Gbar ‘al peša’). 

(7) God's chastising intervention. The consequence of human transgression is God's 
chastising intervention, expressed with Gbar in Ex. 12:12,23 and Am. 5:17. In the 
style of a lament for the dead, Am. 5:16f. describes the commencement of the day of 
Yahweh. Now, however, his passing through the people and his presence among his 
own community means that he is coming not for salvific deliverance but to deliver 
judgment of the sort that can be implemented only by his presence. Yahweh’s salvific 
theophany in the cult corresponds in the contrasting motif to his theophany in chastis- 
ing judgment, and it ıs in this sense that P and the Deuteronomistic historian under- 
stand Yahweh's passing by in Ex. 12:12,23. For the Egyptians, Yahweh’s presence 
means the death of the firstborn; for Israel, it means being spared. 

(8) Passing by = forgiving. The verb ‘Gbar is used several times in reference to com- 
passionate sparing or for forgiveness of sins: ‘Gbar l° (Am. 7:8; 8:20); ‘a@bar ‘al peša’, 


54. Cf. J. Halbe, Das Privilegrecht Jahwes, Ex 34,10-26. FRLANT 114 (1975), 279-86. 
55. Concerning Dt. 17:2, cf. P. Merendino, Das deuteronomische Gesetz. BBB 31 (1969), 
173. 
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“pass over transgression” (Mic. 7:18 par. näsä’ “Gwén); he*bir ‘äwön, “take away 
guilt” (2 S. 24:10 par. 1 Ch. 21:8; Zec. 3:4 par. sûr hiphil, “remove”; Job 7:21 par. 
nasa’ peša’, “take away iniquity”); he*bir hattä’t, “put away sin” (2 S. 12:13). Pre- 
cisely in view of the parallel terms, one cannot concur with J. J. Stamm that ‘bar is 
“merely an imperfect and thus not widespread image for forgiveness, since it expresses 
only the notion of overlooking and disregarding rather than genuinely canceling out 
sin.”56 

(9) Entering into the covenant. The expression ‘bar bibfrît is unique in its meaning 
as “enter into the covenant” (Dt. 29:11[10]) with its attendant covenantal formula 
(v. 12[11]). This particular covenant refers to the covenant of Moab, which Deu- 
teronomistic theology views as the counterpart or even the substitute for the covenant 
of Sinai/Horeb, which Israel broke through disobedience.?’ Here alone in the OT does 
the Horeb obligation stand over against the Moab obligation; 1.e., “the Decalog is the 
document of the first, the entirety of Deuteronomy that of the second as an interpreta- 
tion of the Decalog, as a development of the basic commandments.”>® One must “en- 
ter” into this (new) obligation. In this context, one can leave undecided the question to 
what extent Dt. 29:1-20(2-21) reflects the ritual of a covenant renewal ceremony or to- 
gether with 29:21-27(22-28) represents a piece of late Deuteronomistic theology re- 
garding Israel’s sin and Yahweh’s pardon.°? The situation in Gen. 15 is similar. Does 
the passing of the smoking firepot and the flaming torch between the dismembered ani- 
mals recall a ritual involving Yahweh’s promissory oath to Abraham, or Yahweh’s self- 
obligation, or does it reflect late Deuteronomistic covenantal theology?e This com- 
plex becomes more tangible in Jer. 34:13-16,18, an oracle of judgment developed into 
a Deuteronomistic sermon. The prophet refers to a rite of self-imprecation performed 
at the acceptance of a solemn obligation.®! 


3. Zber. AS a noun, ‘Eber refers to an extension > terrain > area; in connection with a 
river > shore area, with further qualification > the near or far shore; in a weakened ver- 
sion > side, as in “on one side or the other” (1 S. 14:4); “the opposite side” (1 S. 26:13; 
31:7 MT; 1 K. 4:12; Job 1:19) > “over there” (1 S. 14:1); “on all sides” (1 K. 5:4[4:24]; 
Jer. 49:32); “in his own direction” (Isa. 47:15); “on both sides” (Ex. 32:15); “on the 
sides of the mouth of a gorge” (Jer. 48:28); “on the inside edge next to the ephod” (Ex. 
28:26; 39:19); “straight ahead” (Ezk. 1:9,12; 10:22). 

The majority of occurrences include ‘Zber together with the preps. min, b*, and ‘al/ 


56. Erldsen und Vergeben im AT (Bern, 1940), 72. 

57. A. Phillips, Deuteronomy. CBC (1973), 199. 

58. H. D. Preuss, Deuteronomium. EdF 164 (1982), 158. 

59. For the former see N. Lohfink, “Der Bundesschluss im Land Moab,” BZ 6 (1962) 32-56, 
et passim; cf. G. Braulik, Das Testament des Mose. Stuttgarter kleiner Kommentar 4 (1976), 72. 
For the latter, L. Perlitt, Bundestheologie im AT. WMANT 36 (1969), 23. 

60. See, respectively, N. Lohfink, Die Landverheissung als Eid. SBS 28 (1967), 101ff.; 
E. Kutsch, Verheissung und Gesetz. BZAW 131 (1973), 6ff.; —> Say ‘égel; Blum, 271 ff. 

61. J. Schreiner, Jeremia II. NEB (1984), 202f.: cf. Kutsch, 8f. 
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el, and alone exhibiting prepositional characteristics itself. It is not always clear just 
which side is meant, and whether the prepositional expression is to be rendered as “on 
this side” or “on the other side.” 

The expression bë Zber is usually translated “on this side” (NRSV “beyond”) (Gen. 
50:10,11; Dt. 3:8,20; Josh. 1:14; 9:1; 1 S. 31:7[bis]; Jer. 25:22). For Josh. 1:15; 5:1; 
12:7; 22:7, the translation “on this side” is supported by the context; cf. also Dt. 4:41; 
Josh. 12:1; 13:8. In 2 instances the context suggests that b Zber means “beyond” (Dt. 
3:25; Josh. 7:7). In general ma‘@ber means “beyond” (Dt. 30:13; Josh. 14:3; 17:5; Jgs. 
7:25; 1 K. 4:12; 14:15; 2 Ch. 20:2; Job 1:19; Isa. 18:1; Zeph. 3:10). In 3 instances the 
context suggests that ıt means “on this side” (Nu. 32:19; 34:15; 1 Ch. 26:30). In Num- 
bers and parts of Joshua, b° @ber and mé‘éber are used synonymously. 

The expression el/al ‘éber refers to the opposite side in Ex. 25:37; 28:26; Dt. 
30:13; Josh. 22:11; Ezk. 1:9,12; 10:22. 

The combination b“'@ber hayyardén occurs frequently, and can, depending on the 
position of the speaker, refer to the area west of the Jordan (Nu. 32:19; Dt. 3:20,25; 
11:30, etc.) or east of the Jordan (Gen. 50:10f.; Nu. 22:1; 32:32; Dt. 1:1,5; Josh. 1:14; 
2:10, etc.). More frequently, the reference is to the area east of the Jordan, a situation 
possibly reflecting settlement patterns and geographical considerations.® 


4. “bara. In 2 S. 15:28 and 17:16 the term “bärä refers to a “transition, crossing > 
ford,” here the “fords of the wilderness,” i.e., the deeply cut wadis (cf. 2 S. 19:19[18]). 
The occasionally suggested meaning “raft, ferry,” with reference to Arab. ‘brt, cannot 
be demonstrated. 


5. ma“bär. In Gen. 32:32(31) ma“bär refers to the ford (of the Jabbok), and in 
| Sam. 13:23 to a crossing in the mountains, i.e., a pass. The term has a different mean- 
ing in Isa. 30:32. This announcement of salvation, composed in an apocalyptic style, 
speaks of the final destruction of enemies and mentions kol ma“bar mattéh misdda,™ 
“every stroke of the staff of punishment that Yahweh lays upon him [Assyria].” 


6. ma’bärä. The expression ma’bärä is one further designation for a ford (Josh. 2:7; 
Jgs. 3:28; 12:5f.; Isa. 51:32) or for a path leading through a gorge or across a mountain 
gap (1 S. 14:4; Isa. 10:29). 


7. “bärim. Place-names include “bärim (Jer. 22:20), whose full designation is har 
ha“barim (Nu. 27:12; Dt. 32:49) and häre ha“barim (Nu. 33:47f.). This name refers 
to the northwestern part of the Moabite plateau as Mt. Nebo. 


8. “bar nah*ra’. The geographical designation for the land west of the (Euphrates) 


river, or Transpotamia, is ‘Zber hannähär (1 K. 5:4[4:24]; Ezr. 8:36; Neh. 2:7,9; 3:7); 


62. Lilley, 170. 
63. Cf. BHS. 
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cf. “bar nah“rä in the Aramaic parts of the book of Ezra (4:10f.,16f.,20, etc.) and Akk. 
eber näri.°* Some texts still use this designation to refer to the land east of the Euphra- 
tes (Josh. 24:2f.,14f.; 2 S. 10:16 par. 2 Ch. 19:16; 1 K. 14:15; Isa. 7:20). 


IV. Qumran. The Qumran texts use ‘br much the same way as does the OT, though 
the theological aspect does come more to the forefront while the broad secular seman- 
tic spectrum is covered by corresponding synonyms. Nominal constructions of ‘br are 
entirely absent, unless with Y. Yadin one reads mny ‘bry hs r, “on both sides of the 
gate,” in 11QT 37:7. 

From the “secular” sphere, only the meaning “cross over” (the Jordan) is attested 
(1Q22 1:9; 2:2; cf. 1Q14 6:4; 4Q173 5:1). Precisely this reminiscence occupied con- 
siderable space in connection with the following thematic material. The other texts 
address becoming a member of the community and with transgressions against the 
community order. 

“All those who come®® into the Community (yhd) Rule shall enter (‘br) into the cov- 
enant (bryt) before God” (1QS 1:16). As elsewhere, bryt here is synonymous with 
community.®’ This bryt is frequently specified more closely as “the covenant of God” 
(1QS 5:8; 10:10; CD 13:14), “the new covenant” (CD 6:19; 8:21; 19:33f.), “the cove- 
nant of Abraham” (12:11), and “the covenant of repentance” (19:16). In the liturgy of 
the entrance ritual, priests and Levites first proclaim God’s mighty deeds or Israel’s 
transgressions. The novices entering into the covenant (h‘brym bbryt) respond with 
“amen” (1QS 1:18,20). Then they make a confession of sin (1:24), which ts followed 
by forgiveness and the proclamation of blessing and curse by priests or Levites, all of 
which is confirmed by the “amen” of the h’brym bbryt (2:10). But whoever “refuses to 
enter (bw’) the covenant of God shall not enter the community of his truth (l ybr yhd 
'mttw)” (2:25f.).°8 After a ten-year period of instruction in the orders of the covenant, 
and if he has reached his twentieth year and made the appropriate progress, the novice 
can enter into the circle of the enrollees (‘br hpgwdym) (1QSa 1:8f.; CD 10:1f.; 15:6; 
cf. Ex. 30:13f.; 38:26).69 Each community member occupies his appointed place in the 
holy council. The community comes together (‘br) commensurate with this order and 
ranking (cf. 1QS 2:19-21). One frequent synonym of ‘br bbryt is bw’ bbryt (1QS 
2:12,18,25f.; 5:20; 6:14f. [hiphil]; CD 2:2; 3:10; 6:11 [hophal]; 8:1; 9:2f.; 19:13f.; 
1QH 5:23; 18:28 [hiphil]); see also hsb bbryt (1QS 5:11,18). In connection with viola- 
tions of the covenantal order, ‘br means “transgress,” either absolutely (CD 15:3f.), 


64. See II.4 above. 

65. Cf. W. H. Brownlee, “The Ceremony of Crossing the Jordan in the Annual Covenanting 
at Qumran,” Von Kanaan bis Kerala. FS J. P. M. van der Ploeg. AOAT 211 (1982), 295-302. 

66. > R13 bô’ (II, 20-49). 

67. -> TN” yadhad (V1, 40-48). See H.-J. Fabry, Die Wurzel Sib in der Qumran-Literatur. BBB 
46 (1975), 25f., 290f.; > VI, 47f. 

68. On this covenant initiation and renewal ritual see M. Delcor, “Le vocabulaire juridique, 
cultuel et mystique de |’ ‘initiation’ dans le sect du Qumran,” Qumrän-Probleme, ed. H. Bardtke 
(Berlin, 1963), 109-34. 

69. See above, II1.2.d.(2). 
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14:6; Am. 1:11). Accordingly, the reasons for such 'ebrä are the feeling of having been 
betrayed (Prov. 14:35), the perception that another nation’s behavior is unjust (Am. 
1:11), the sense of being wounded by the prosperity of the wicked (Job 40:11), or that 
the tyrant of a high power does not feel appropriate respect for smaller nations (Isa. 
14:6). 


2. Expressions. The form of expression is closely linked to the particular factors 
prompting the ‘ebrd in the first place. In this connection, the notion is unequivocally 
clear that expressions of anger “pour out” (Job 40:11). The nature of wrath, however, is 
cruelty (Gen. 49:7); indeed, such anger can even kill (Prov. 14:35, read tah“rög or 
teh“geh). It is worth noting that ‘ebrd is never attributed to a woman or directed specifi- 
cally against women. Nor is it ever ascribed to servants or subjects. 


3. Assessment. Although human ‘ebrd is basically and overwhelmingly viewed 
as something negative, the specifics of individual cases do permit positive assess- 
ments as well. The characterization of wrath as cruel (Gen. 49:7) is unequivocally 
negative, and is even heightened by the application of a curse to such anger (Gen. 
49:7). Ps. 7:7(6) is similarly based on a negative view of ‘ebrd when it entreats 
Yahweh to intervene against the wrath of one’s enemies. So also Prov. 11:23 asso- 
ciates wrath with the wicked and juxtaposes them with the righteous and the good. 
By contrast, the king’s wrath at the shameless servant seems justified (Prov. 
14:35), and Job’s expressions of anger toward the wicked who always seem to be 
in good fortune, expressions to which Yahweh himself incites Job (Job 40:11), are 
certainly understandable. 

In any event, both the negative and positive assessments of anger hold that it always 
leads to punishment and ruin. Hence in Gen. 49:7 Simeon and Levi are to be scattered 
throughout Israel because of their anger; and according to Am. 1:11, Yahweh will chas- 
tise Edom with fire because its anger against Israel did not cease. Isa. 14:4b-8 an- 
nounces an analogous act of judgment on Yahweh’s part against a world power as 
Yahweh's own reaction to behavior prompted by anger;? Ps. 7:7(6) entreats Yahweh to 
undertake similar action against unnamed adversaries. By contrast, the king’s justified 
anger in Prov. 14:35 results in the ruin of the shameless servant, just as Job’s own un- 
derstandable expressions of anger in Job 40:11 are directed at the destruction of the 
wicked. 


IV. Divine Anger. In the majority of instances, the OT uses 'ebrä or ‘Gbar II to refer 
to divine wrath. The subst. 'ebrä occurs 23 times with this meaning; the verb ‘abar Il, 
meaning “be angry” exclusively with reference to divine anger, occurs 5 times. These 
two terms occur most frequently in the prophetic books (15 times) and in Psalms and 
Lamentations (10 times), and exhibit an inclination to be combined with other nouns 
referring to anger. Apart from combinations with ‘ap (Ps. 78:21; Hos. 13:11; Hab. 3:8) 


8. Cf. ibid., 49. 
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and h“rön ‘ap (Ps. 78:49; 85:4; Isa. 13:9,13), they are also used with za‘am (Ps. 78:49; 
Ezk. 21:36[31]; 22:31). The combination yöm 'ebrä (“bäröt) developed into an inde- 
pendent theological concept (Job 21:30; Prov. 11:4; Ezk. 7:19; Zeph. 1:15,18; ın sub- 
stance also Isa. 13:9,13). Ezekiel’s inclination to use the expression Zš ‘ebrdi? is note- 
worthy (Ezk. 21:36[35]; 22:21,31; 38:19). 

1. Causes. To the extent a cause is indicated at all, the emergence and expression of 
Yahweh’s ‘ebrd are always understood as Yahweh’s reaction to inappropriate human 
behavior. During the preexilic period, his wrath is occasioned largely by the false be- 
havior of his own people (Isa. 9:18[19]; 10:6; Ezk. 22:21) or their leaders (Hos. 5:10; 
13:11) and is thus directed against them. During the exilic-postexilic period, the circle 
of those who provoke and suffer this divine anger is expanded to include foreign na- 
tions (Isa. 13:9,13; Ezk. 21:36[31]; 38:19) as well as individual sinners (Job 21:30; 
Lam. 3:1) or the sinner in general (Ps. 90:9,11; Prov. 11:4). 

Various situations provoke divine anger. One primary cause is disobedience to 
Yahweh and to his revealed will (Dt. 3:26; Ps. 78:21,49; Isa. 9:18[19]; Ezk. 22:21), in- 
cluding specifically the concrete transgressions of idolatry or worship at the high 
places (Ps. 78:59; Jer. 7:29) or social injustice (Ezk. 22:31; Hos. 5:10). The arrogance 
of foreign nations, however (Isa. 13:9,13; Ezk. 21:36[31]; 38:19), or sinful behavior in 
general (Ps. 90:9,11) can also elicit Yahweh's wrath. 


2. Expressions. With regard to the form in which the divine ‘ebrd expresses it- 
self, the notion of being kindled or flaring up (Ps. 78:21; Hab. 3:8) or of incinerat- 
ing (Isa. 9:18[19]), and closely related also that of burning like fire (Ezk. 21:36 
[31]; 22:21,31; 38:19; in substance also Isa. 9:18[19]; Zeph. 1:18) predominates, 
though one also encounters the image of it being poured out like water (Hos. 5:10) 
and of being struck like a rod (Lam. 3:1; in substance also Isa. 10:6). This three- 
fold imagery is amplified by descriptions of the effects of this ‘ebrd. Yahweh's 
wrath limits human life and causes it to pass away suddenly (Ps. 90:9); it leads the 
individual (Dt. 3:26; Ps. 89:39[38]; Lam. 3:1; Ezk. 22:31; Hos. 5:10), nations (Ps. 
78:21,59,62; Isa. 9:18[17]; Jer. 7:29; Ezk. 21:36[31]), and even the entire earth 
(Isa. 13:9; Zeph. 1:18) to calamity or destruction. It makes heaven and earth trem- 
ble (Isa. 13:13; Ezk. 38:19). The divine wrath is so powerful and mighty (Ps. 
90:11) that neither wealth nor silver nor gold is able to counter it (Prov. 11:4; Ezk. 
7:19; Zeph. 1:18). 

Portrayals of Yahweh’s ‘ebrä culminate in the description of the yöm 'ebrä. As an 
alternating expression to the yöm ‘ap and especially with the yôm YHWH, this expres- 
sion describes the day of Yahweh as Yahweh’s day of judgment, understood in part es- 
chatologically (Job 21:30; Prov. 11:4; Ezk. 7:19; Zeph. 1:15,18) and in part non- 
eschatologically (Isa. 13:9,13).? It can refer to a foreign nation (Isa. 13:9,13), in which 
case it is understood noneschatologically and as implying salvation for Israel, or it can 
refer to both [srael and the whole world (Ezk. 7:19; Zeph. 1:15). 


9. > DY yöm (VI, 7-32). 
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I. General Considerations. In the OT the term ‘bri, “Hebrews,” is a name used to 
refer to a people descended from Eber (‘@ber) and to distinguish the proto-Israelites so 
named from other Semites in Syria-Palestine. The expression defines an ethnic group 
with no negative connotations. In a general sense the term was used by foreigners with 
reference to proto-Israelites, or by the latter themselves as a self-designation over 
against foreigners. After the founding of the Israelite state, the term ‘ibri fell into dis- 
use except in archaic passages. We thus discern a terminological development in the 
description of the ancestors, the people, and the descendants of the old Israel from ‘ibri 
(as an ethnic designation) to yisrad él (and ethno-socio-political designation during the 
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monarchy) to yhüdä (an ethnic expression after the demise of the monarchy). The 
people of Eber who conquered Canaan, however, are not identical with “Israel.”! Bibli- 
cal authors use the term to refer only to the proto-Israelites. Yahweh is the God of the 
ibrim (Ex. 7:15). 


Il. Etymology. Although the gentilic noun ‘br? is associated with the PN Eber 
(Gen. 10:24), many derive it from the geographical term ‘ibr- (MT: ‘ébér), “the land 
beyond the river,” itself deriving perhaps from the etymon ‘br I, “go over, pass by, 
cross over.”? The apparent phonetic and cultural similarities between ‘ibr? and other 
expressions in both Semitic and non-Semitic literature of the ancient Orient have 
prompted numerous attempts at etymological derivation.? 

In the 2nd millennium B.c. a particular group of people occupied a position of power 
on the periphery of the societies of the Near East at large, and these people were known 
as the SA.GAZ (or SA.GAZ.ZA, SA.GA.AZ, SAG.GAZ, GAZ) in Sumerian, hapiru (less accu- 
rately: habiru) in Akkadian, ‘prm in Ugaritic, and ‘prw in Egyptian. The semantic and 
phonetic similarities between ‘ibr? and the descriptive terms applied to this group as 
well as historical parallels between the biblical ‘ibrim and the nonbiblical groups des- 
ignated by this term have been the topic of numerous discussions. While some as- 
sumed a connection between the biblical Hebrews and these groups, others thought 
they were two different ethnic groups with similar characteristics. The Sumerian ideo- 
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majority of the population, up to two-thirds of the hapiru were recruited from east- 
ern Semites. 


6. El Amarna. Arguments advocating the simultaneity of the ‘bri with the hapiru 
are based on the political situation in Syria-Palestine prior to the Israelite conquest, 
particularly as described in the Amarna Tablets. These portray the SA.GAZ as hostile 
groups, and mention specifically “Abdi-ASirta of Amurru and his sons, who instigated 
a revolt against Rib-Addi of Byblos; the latter entreated the pharaoh to dispatch rein- 
forcements to defeat the SA.GAZ.!° Because the pharaoh hesitated, the SA.GAZ success- 
fully assumed control over all the cities in Rib-Addi’s region.!® Hoping to become 
landowners again through the downfall of the city-state princes, the population sup- 
ported the SA.GAZ.'’ The same situation obtained in all of Syria.!® 

In all these texts, the SA.GAZ represent the enemies of Egypt and its vassals, and con- 
sist of princes, city dwellers, and others who rebelled against the prosperity and power 
of those who had controlled the land for so long. That is, the SA.GAZ are by no means 
merely nomads and seminomads. Although the situation was similar in Palestine, there 
was one important difference. The letters of Biridiya of Megiddo, Labaya, Milkilu of 
Gezer, ER-Heba of Jerusalem, and others entreat the pharaoh of Egypt to send rein- 
forcements to put down the rebellion.!? These texts also show, however, that a great 
many skirmishes took place between the various vassals, and that the SA.GAZ were of- 
ten signed on by one city-state prince in order to disrupt another.?0 That is, this term re- 
fers not just to rebels but also to the mercenaries of a rival ruler. 

During the 15th/14th centuries B.c. in Syria-Palestine, the hapiru were thus a hetero- 
geneous group consisting of rebels and outcasts (from the perspective of the writer). In 
Syria they appear as rebels against the political system, and in Palestine also as merce- 
naries and occasional soldiers (subject to the local military leader who had signed them 
on) and as plundering terrorists. The expression SA.GAZ was a designation of status 
rather than an ethnic feature. Individuals or even entire communities and cities could 
join this group. The SA.GAZ and their leaders were often described as “dogs” (kalbu) or 
“stray dogs” (kalbu halqu).*'! This pejorative term refers to those standing outside the 
law who have run away from their masters. 


7. Boghazköy. In the Hittite texts of Boghazköy, the terms SA.GAZ and hapiru indi- 
cate a position of respect in regard to those so named. In the list of gods among the con- 
tracts of Suppiluliuma (1375-1335 B.C.) and Hattusilis III (1275-1250 B.c.), they appear 
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as respected members of society next to the Lulahi.23 One incantation against strife 
lists the hapiru between the nobility and normal citizens.24 They are not slaves or 
members of the upper classes of society or a separate ethnic group. 


IV. Ugar. ‘pr(m). The Ugaritic taxation lists no longer stigmatize the hapiru as 
“outcasts” and “rebels.” The expression appears rather often in the taxation lists of 
Niqmaddu in the place-name hlb ‘prm, “Aleppo of the “Apiru,”?5 suggesting that this 
was a peaceful urban settlement. The term ‘prm also perhaps appears in a list of alloca- 
tions for the city Mihd.*© One letter (to Hammurabi[?]) mentions four hundred ‘prm 
who played a certain role in royal politics and who perhaps participated in a revolt that 
led to the downfall of Ugarit.2’ 

In Ugarit the expression ‘prm acquires new meaning. Although its ethnic signifi- 
cance is unclear, the expression that in the Amarna Tablets referred to rebels and out- 
casts now refers to a settled group who pay taxes to the state, are active in some sense 
in politics, and whose leaders (rb ‘prm) occupy high positions within the royal admin- 
istration.2® 


V. Egyp. ‘pr(.w). In Egyptian texts of the 16th-12th centuries B.c.,2? the term ‘pr(.w) 
refers on the one hand to a particular part of the Palestinian population, and on the 
other to deported slaves and laborers in Egypt. Three texts are of particular signifi- 
cance. The Memphis Stela of Amenhotep II (second half of the 15th century) reckons 
the prw among the prisoners he brought to Egypt. They are mentioned after the 
“princes” and “brothers of the princes” and before the Shasu Bedouin and Hurrians. It 
is questionable whether, possibly like the Hittite incantation text, this particular order 
reveals something about their status. The Beth-shean stela of Seti I describes the pr.w 
as forces that fought against the “Asiatics.” In Papyrus Harris 500, the account of the 
conquest of Joppa by one of the generals of Thutmose III, the pharaoh’s general asks 
‘the leaders of Joppa for permission to allow the mariyannu warriors to keep their 
horses in the city lest some “‘pr come by and steal them.” These texts characterize the 
pr.w much as the Akkadian texts do: as independent plunderers and bandits who ter- 
rorize the population, including the armies. Their activities take place around cities, 
and not necessarily in desert or peripheral areas. 


VI. Summary. Extrabiblical literature thus does not use the terms SA.GAZ, hapiru, 
and ‘apiru as ethnic terms or to describe any geographical or ethnic origin. They re- 
fer rather to groups without any social or political connections. When they do appear 
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as a subordinated group, it is only in a military sense as voluntary mercenaries. Oth- 
erwise they exhibit a certain autonomy in hiring out their labor to individuals and/or 
the state. Above all else, however, they seem to have been an opportunistic group. In 
the event of political agitation, the hapiru exploited the opportunity as mercenaries 
of the state or as robbers and bandits. The accounts of their activities are subjectively 
colored depending on whether the writer was sympathetic or unsympathetic toward 
them. 

One can state definitively that the hapiru groups were neither farmers nor shep- 
herds. They lived in cities rather than in rural areas, and kept domestic anımals for their 
livelihood. They do not appear as landowners, and when, as in Ugarit, they appear as 
settlers, they live in cities. Hence the SA.GAZ, hapiru, and ‘apiru groups probably con- 
sisted of those who were dissatisfied with existing conditions regarding landowner- 
ship. They were not interested in working land for others. They were opportunists, and 
thus must have viewed the independent life of mercenaries as being substantially more 
rewarding, both socially and financially, than the life of farmers or shepherds in pe- 
ripheral areas. 

Any classification into separate groups must remain purely speculative. Some of 
these people were refugees, vagabonds, thieves, former slaves, and prisoners of war. 
Others were princes, priests, former mayors, musicians, and possibly retired military 
personnel unable or unwilling to return to work whatever land was granted to them 
upon discharge. 


VII. OT ‘ibri. The term ‘ibri, “Hebrews,” occurs 34 times in the OT as an adjective 
(15 ‘ibri, Gen. 39:14) or as nomen gentilicium. It occurs in both J and E, but never in P. 
It is ordinarily used by foreigners (Egyptians or Philistines) to distinguish the descen- 
dants of Eber and Abraham as a specific ethnic group from the Canaanites, Hurrians, 
and other inhabitants of Syria-Palestine. 

The oldest OT witness to use the term “br? already delimits its meaning quite 
closely. Gen. 14:13 describes Abraham as a “Hebrew.” Although the word is actually a 
gentilic noun deriving from the PN Eber (Gen. 10:24f.), not all the descendants of Eber 
(Hebrews, Arameans, and the Arabic tribes) are actually “Hebrews.” The entire OT re- 
stricts the term to the Israelites themselves, the descendants of the ancestor Abraham 
and his son Isaac and his grandson Jacob (cf. 1 S. 13:3f. and the alternation between 
“Hebrews” and “Israelites” in connection with Yahweh, Ex. 5:1-3). The term ‘ibri is 
thus an early appellative for the descendants of Abraham, and is synonymous with 
bene yisra él and y“hüdä of later periods. 

On the basis of Gen. 14, many interpreters are inclined to assume some connection 
between the ‘brim and the SA.GAZ/hapiru/apiru, if not a genuinely ethnic connection 
then at least a sociopolitical one. That is, the term ‘bri as a designation for a certain 
people and family presupposes a social status similar to that of the hapiru, albeit one 
that at least at the time of the biblical authors had long ceased to be relevant. Abraham 
is a foreign immigrant in a land where he possesses no rights at all; it is a politically 
and militarily unsettled period in the 2nd millennium B.c. during which hapiru groups 
could be found everywhere in the ancient Orient. 
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Although this argumentation seems plausible enough, other considerations call it 
into question. 

|. As a keeper of livestock and sheep, Abraham avoids the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah in favor of a rural existence. This directly contradicts what we know about the 
hapiru, who exhibited a strong preference for urban areas and avoided shepherding. 

2. The hapiru groups hired themselves out as mercenaries or lived as robbers and 
plunderers during times of military and political upheaval. Warlike bands in the Negeb 
notwithstanding, Abraham remains a shepherd and becomes active in this sense only 
when his kinsman Lot (Gen. 14:14) is taken captive. After he has rescued Lot, his fam- 
ily, and the possessions stolen from the king of Sodom, he returns the goods (vv. 21- 
24). This is not the deed of a hapiru, whose opportunistic, selfish behavior is every- 
where evident in ancient Near Eastern texts. Abraham reacts with consideration of 
clan, not on the basis of any service obligation toward a king. 

3. Finally, Abraham is a foreigner and as such is excluded from the protection 
granted the “citizens” of these kingdoms. Even if this is comparable to the situation of 
the hapiru, the latter did also include local inhabitants, among whom some once occu- 
pied political offices. The description of the patriarchs as wandering Arameans does 
not necessarily connect them with the hapiru. Accordingly, in Gen. 14:13 the term ‘ibri 
is an ethnic term distinguishing Abraham and his clan from other groups (Hurrians, 
v. 6; Amalekites and Amorites, v. 7). 

The term “ibrî then occurs another 5 times in the story of Joseph (J and E). The word 
is used 3 times by a foreigner to describe Joseph’s ethnic identity (Potiphar’s wife, 
Gen. 39:14,17 [J]; the chief cupbearer, 41:12 [E]). Gen. 39:17 shows that the word is 
used more as an ethnic than as a social designation. In the expression hd‘ebed ha ‘ibri, 
“the Hebrew slave,” hä’ebed indicates Joseph’s social status, while hd ‘ibri distin- 
guishes him ethnically from other slaves. Its antithetical relationship to misri, “Egyp- 
tian,” in 43:22 (both times in the pl. [J]; cf. Ex. 1:19) unequivocally demonstrates the 
ethnic content of ‘tbri. 

The final occurrence of ‘tbr? in the Joseph narrative is in Gen. 40:15 (E). Joseph ex- 
plains that he was abducted “from the land of the Hebrews” (mé‘eres ha ‘ibrim). Joseph 
views himself as someone who comes from a country belonging to the Hebrews. This 
militates against those who associate the patriarchs with the hapiru by arguing that 
both groups were nomads, refugees, and foreigners in a land belonging to others. Jo- 
seph is unequivocally identified with a geographical area identified as the land of his 
people. Furthermore, the only witness to the use of hapirufapiru as a place-name 
comes from Ugarit (13th century). The Ugaritic expression hlb ‘prm, “Aleppo of the 
apiru, refers to a city rather than to an indefinite area where livestock and sheep 
graze. The hapiru/apiru are in general never associated with landownership or land 
possession. The expression ‘eres hä’ibrim, however, refers to the area controlled by the 
“Hebrews.” 

The term is next used in the Yahwistic biography of Moses (Ex. 1:15-2:22) as an 
ethnic term distinguishing the “Hebrews” from the “Egyptians” and other groups in 
Egypt during that period. The pharaoh orders the “Hebrew midwives” (lam“yall®döt 
hä'ibriyöt, Ex. 1:15) to kill any boys to whom the “Hebrew women” (hd ‘ibriyét, vv. 
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16,19, as a subst.) might give birth. The midwives, however, do not obey, and their an- 
swer regarding why emphasizes the ethnic connotation of the word: “Because the He- 
brew women (Ad ‘ibriyét) are not like the Egyptian women (hannäasim hammisriyöt); 
for they are vigorous and give birth before the midwife comes to them” (1:19). 
Whether true or merely an excuse, the response attests in any case the ethnic use of the 
term ‘ibriyét. The midwives argue that the capacity of the Hebrew women to give birth 
quickly resides in their nature as “Hebrews,” which is different from that of the Egyp- 
tians. This has nothing to do with social status. 

The remaining occurrences of ‘ibri in this section essentially mirror the previous 
ones. Moses is introduced as one of the Hebrews’ children (miyaldé ha ‘ibrim, Ex. 2:6), 
and Pharaoh’s daughter employs a Hebrew woman (min hd ‘ibriyot, v. 7) as a nurse. 
The portrayal of Moses’ crime and flight from Egypt again juxtaposes ‘bri and misri, 
both clearly with ethnic meaning (vv. 11,13). The remaining occurrences of ‘ibri(m) in 
the chapters concerning Moses’ calling and confrontation with the pharaoh use the ex- 
pression "löhe hd‘ibriyim (Ex. 3:18 [J]) or “€l6hé ha ‘ibrim (Ex. 5:3; 7:16; 9:1,13; 10:3 
[J]), “the God of the Hebrews.” This is the name of God under whose authority Moses 
is commanded to go to Pharaoh (3:18). 

At God’s behest, Moses and the “elders of Israel” (zigné yisrä’@l) are to say to Pha- 
raoh, “Yahweh, the God of the Hebrews (YHWH "*löhe hä'ibriyim), has met with us; 
let us now go a three days’ journey into the wilderness, so that we may sacrifice to 
Yahweh, our God (YHWH “léhénii)” (Ex. 3:18 [J]). Yahweh (YHWH) and "“löhe 
ha ‘ibriyim are synonymous names of the same deity. Similarly, the expanded expres- 
sion “the God of the Hebrews” is synonymous with “the God of Israel” (cf. Ex. 5:3). 
Finally, in connection with the narrative, “the God of the Hebrews” is identified with 
“the God of your [Moses’] father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob” (v. 6 [E]). This corresponds to the restriction noted earlier that not all of 
Eber’s descendants were considered “Hebrews,” but rather only those of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. The ethnic signification of ‘tbr? is discernible in its antithesis to the 
Egyptians, whose land the Hebrews leave, and the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, 
Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, whose land the Hebrews will inhabit (vv. 8,17). Here 
the term ‘ibr? refers neither to social status nor to class but to the Hebrew people who 
will soon establish the nation and state of Israel. 

In Ex. 5 the Yahwist attests the connection between “the God of Israel” and “the 
God of the Hebrews.” Moses turns to Pharaoh at the behest of YHWH *€lohé yisra él 
(v. 1) and 'löhe ha@‘ibrim (v. 3). J intensifies this identification in the portrayals of the 
encounter between Moses and Pharaoh (7:16; 9:1,13; 10:3) through the combination 
“God of the Hebrews” as an apposition to Yahweh. 

Hence the distinction between ‘ibrim and yisrd’él begins to blur as early as the 
Yahwist. The former is an ethnic designation distinguishing the proto-Israelites from 
other groups in the Syro-Palestinian region, the latter a religio-political word for the 
‘ibrim, who are in the process of becoming a political group constituted through the 
covenant at Sinai. Although these terms gradually become interchangeable, the term 
‘brim continues to be the one chosen to express Israel’s ethnicity. 

Finally, the term ‘ibr? also occurs in the laws concerning slaves in the Covenant Code 
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ence to the Hebrews and making hä’am the subject. That is, the people either hide 
somewhere in the countryside or flee across the Jordan to escape the Philistines. 

The problems with the MT can be resolved even without assuming that the text is cor- 
rupt. The three expressions 75 yisrä’@l, hä’äm, and ‘ibrim might all refer to the same 
group: the Israelites. The term ‘brim as an ethnic designation and yisrd él as a religio- 
political one might also have coalesced after a certain period, since political groups are 
frequently inclined to emphasize their common derivation or ancestry as an additional 
binding element, be it genuine or merely invented. The religio-political expression 
yiSra él thus gradually incorporated the ethnic component, describing thereby the politi- 
cal state more precisely, a process beginning in Exodus and culminating in | Samuel. The 
term ‘brim finally loses its independent status altogether when the later term itself in- 
cludes the ethnic aspect of the older one. The term yisra’él thus becomes the biblical au- 
thors’ designation for the political state even though their affinity and connection with the 
older term remains in that, despite everything, Yahweh is still the God of Abraham. 

(3) 1 S. 14:21 reads: “Now the Hebrews [MT: Ad ‘ibrim; LXX: hoi douloi; cf. 13:3] 
who previously had been with the Philistines and had gone up with them into the camp 
turned [from them] and joined the Israelites who were with Saul and Jonathan.” On the 
surface this verse seems to present a problem similar to that in 13:7: “the Hebrews” 
and Israel represent two different groups. The Hebrews are either non-Israelites who 
join Saul and his son, are a group similar to the fapiru/apiru, or are both. 

A mediating interpretation, however, views hd ‘ibrim and yisrä’@l as interchangeable 
and as representatives of the same religio-political group. The Israelites were not united 
in their political reaction to Philistine rule. Some resisted militarily, others remained neu- 
tral, and still others (like David) played both sides. Those Israelites (here: Hebrews) who 
until now had preferred to accept Philistine rule now changed over and joined Saul. 
These are none other than those Israelites who emerged from their hiding places when the 
Philistine threat had passed (v. 22). The Hebrews ın v. 21 are then the Israelites who are 
loyal to Saul if it is to their advantage. Even though their actions seem comparable to 
those of the ‘prm in extrabiblical witnesses, the ethnic element of hd ‘ibrim is retained. 

Biblical use of ‘Tbri(m) as a designation for Yahweh’s people ceases after 1 S. 29:3. 
Because the political terms become much more important than the ethnic term during 
the monarchy, the term yisrä’@l and later the political states yisra’el and y°hiidd replace 
‘ibri(m). According to Jon. 1:9, Jonah identifies himself over against the inhabitants of 
Nineveh as “a Hebrew.” We have already seen in Exodus that the Israelites identify 
themselves as Hebrews over against foreigners. This late use of ‘ibr? can only be ex- 
plained as an archaism. 


VIII. Conclusions. Biblical evidence supports the view that ‘ibri and its variations 
are ethnic terms referring to the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. After these 
descendants established a political state (based on the Sinai covenant), the ethnic term 
ibri was used along with the religio-political term yisrd él, the term ‘ibr7 itself primar- 
ily in contexts where Israelites wanted to distinguish themselves ethnically from non- 
Israelites. The slave laws demonstrate the significance of the different treatment ac- 
corded Israelites and others. 
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After the founding of the state, the ethnic aspect of the term ‘bri became less signif- 
icant and was incorporated into the term yisrä’@l (or abandoned altogether). After this 
point, biblical authors no longer used the term ‘ibri. 

The philological problems attaching to the alleged connections between hapiru/ 
apiru and ‘ibri are joined by ethnic and social differences between the terms. The 
hapiru are composed of different ethnic groups, whereas ibri defines a specific ethnic 
group. The term hapiru is primarily a social classification for a certain element in soci- 
ety, while ‘br? denotes neither social stratum nor social function. 

A comparison of the Hebrew groups of the conquest period with the hapiru groups 
of the Amarna Tablets reveals considerable antitheses between the two groups. Israel 
kills or enslaves (as in the case of the Gibeonites) the indigenous population and occa- 
sionally spares cities before ultimately settling the land itself. By contrast, the hapiru 
were interested only in war booty. 

Even though some scholars assert that the ethnic connotation of ‘bri was actually 
only a secondary development of the original social status of a hapiru in the case of 
Abraham (e.g., Mendenhall), evidence militates against this theory. Abraham’s actions 
in rescuing Lot are those not of a hapiru but of a kinsman, at least in the eyes of the 
biblical authors. One may thus propose hypothetically that although the essence of the 
term hapiru may originally have provided the foundation for the word ‘ibri, this con- 
nection had long been lost for the biblical writers themselves. But this proposal strains 
the etymological and philological evidence and ignores the extant witnesses. We con- 
clude from this that the two terms are not related. The term ‘ibr? is an ethnic term for 
proto-Israelites, descendants of Eber, and a gentilic term deriving from Zber, “territory 
beyond,” i.e., Mesopotamia, Abraham’s original homeland. 

Freedman — Willoughby 


In many respects, the results of Loretz’s monograph deviate from these findings. 
According to Loretz, all biblical occurrences of ‘bri(m) are to be dated to the 
postexilic period, and refer thus to “those belonging to the postexilic Jewish commu- 
nity.”35 Reference to the PN “Eber” (Gen. 11:14-17 [P]) represents the attempt to ex- 
plain the gentilic noun and its origin within postexilic language. Use of the eponym 
“Eber” by J in 10:21,25 does not necessarily contradict this. Although ‘bri may in- 
deed derive etymologically from hapiru, the enormous temporal difference renders 
any direct relationship inconceivable and any postulation of semantic proximity un- 
reasonable. 

In his review of Loretz’s book, where he calls this late dating into question, W. von 
Soden points out that in Gen. 14:13 (LXX perdtés), the term ‘ibri can mean “the man 
from beyond (the Jordan),” which effectively eliminates this particular passage from 
any discussion of the Hebrews in any case.?® 

Fabry 


35. Pp. 181f. 
36. W. von Soden, review of Habiru-Hebrder by O. Loretz, UF 16 (1985) 364ff. 
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prosaic in comparing the soles of the creatures around Yahweh’s throne with those of a 
calf’s foot (Ezk. 1:7). In Jer. 31:18 Ephraim complains that Yahweh disciplined him as 
one does an untrained (lö’lummäd) calf. A similar expression, though used differently, 
appears in Hos. 10:11, where Ephraim is “a trained heifer ("eglä m“lummädä) that 
loved to thresh,” and that Yahweh was unable to use for his own purposes. 

One metaphor for the peace initiated by the coming salvific king is the cohabitation 
of calves and lions (Isa, 11:6); i.e., predators will no longer devour domestic animals. 
In describing the desolation of the cosmopolitan city, Isa. 27:10 says that calves will 
graze there; the city is “deserted and forsaken, like the wilderness.” By contrast, Ps. 
68:31(30) is utterly obscure. The animals living among the reeds and the herd of bulls 
(strong ones? ‘abbir) with the calves of the peoples are to be threatened (gd‘ar), tram- 
pled, and scattered. (Perhaps one ought to read ba“/é ‘ammim, “the lords of the peo- 
ples,” instead of b®’eglé ‘ammim.) 


3. Golden Calf and Bull Cult. The remaining occurrences refer to the “golden calf” 
(Ex. 32) and the “bull cult” in the northern kingdom (1 K. 12; Hos.).!2 

While Moses lingers on Mt. Sinai, the Israelites make a golden calf (from wood 
with gold overlay?), which they call the “gods (!) who brought you up out of the land 
of Egypt” (Ex. 32:4), and to whom they bring burnt offerings (vv. 4-6). Upon returning 
and seeing what has happened, Moses becomes enraged, shatters the tablets of the law, 
and destroys the calf.!3 Dt. 9:16,21 as well as Ps. 106:19 and Neh. 9:18 all refer to this 
event. 

The sentence “these are your gods, etc.” establishes a connection with | K. 12:28, 
i.e., with the story of Jeroboam’s cultic transgression of setting up the two “calves” 
(i.e., bull images) in Bethel and Dan (mentioned again in 2 K. 10:29; 17:16; cf. 2 Ch. 
11:15; 13:8).'* 

Because the present text assesses both Jeroboam’s golden calf and the bull images 
negatively, interpreters have often surmised that Ex. 32 was created in order to con- 
demn the later bull cult. Ex. 32, however, is hardly a unified composition. In v. 8 Mo- 
ses receives news from Yahweh about what has happened, while in vv. 17 and 19 he 
learns of it only when descending the mountain.!> Interpreters ascribe the chapter’s 
foundation to either J or E or to a JE source from the northern kingdom.!® Although vv. 
7-14 resonate with Deuteronomistic elements, they deviate from Dt. 9:25ff. Vv. 21-34 
also seem to contain heterogeneous elements. 

According to J. P. Hyatt, the chapter originated as follows.!’ The earliest narrative 


12. => WW šôr. 

13. Cf. Fensham. 

14. Concerning the connection between Ex. 32 and | K. 12, see Dohmen. 

15. A different view is taken by B. Childs, The Book of Exodus. OTL (1974), 559. 

16. J: Noth, Childs; E: Beyerlin, 126-33; J. P. Hyatt, Exodus. NCBC (1971), 301; JE source: 
Dohmen, 127; cf. also J. Loza, “Exode XXXII et la rédaction JE,” VT 23 (1973) 31-55, who as- 
cribes it to RIE. 

17. Hyatt, Exodus, 300ff. 
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was the cult legend of the bull cult in Bethel, in which Aaron played a positive role. 
This cult legend probably predates the time of Jeroboam. In any event, the latter took 
over an earlier cult in Bethel. The Jeroboam story probably influenced the present nar- 
rative (only the former [v. 28] actually mentions two calves/gods; the pl. does not fit 
Ex. 32:4). In its present form the narrative is critical of Aaron and must come from a 
time after prophets like Hosea had already criticized the bull cult in Bethel. Although 
vv. 21-24 try to rehabilitate Aaron, they do not yet represent the position of P. Vv. 25- 
29 establish the priestly function of the Levites by referring to their loyalty to Yahweh; 
this piece either is connected with Deuteronomy or comes from Levitical circles in the 
northern kingdom. Moses’ second intercession (vv. 30-34) has nothing to do with the 
first (vv. 11-14); v. 34 might be alluding to the northern kingdom; the idea of individual 
responsibility recalls Ezekiel, though it also may be older. Vv. 7-14 are a result of 
Deuteronomistic redaction. 

According to C. Dohmen, an older basic narrative from circles associated with the 
prophecy of the northern kingdom provided the JE source in taking as its theme a lead- 
ership conflict between Moses and some leadership symbol directed against Yahweh. !ë 
JE then intensifies the adoption of prophetic critique (Hosea) and identifies this symbol 
with the calf of Bethel (vv. 4aß,19,24bß,35). Hence JE restructured the narrative into 
the fundamental, negative qualification of bull worship, which JE believes caused the 
fall of the northern kingdom. A Deuteronomistic redactor, inspired by Dt. 9f. and by 
the prohibition against images in the Decalog, creates the connection with | K. 12 and 
with the Covenant Code (vv. 7-14,20,31b), viewing “Jeroboam’s sin” as a continuation 
and intensification of Israel’s own basic sin. A concluding reworking in the priestly 
spirit by RP (vv. 15b-18,26-29,32,33*-35*) carries out the reassessment and rehabilita- 
tion of Aaron.!? 

As far as 1 K. 12 is concerned, it is thus possible that Jeroboam, rather than creating 
a new cult, took over one that already existed (at least in Bethel). Archaeological evi- 
dence makes it less likely that the “calves” were understood as images of gods them- 
selves; they were more likely pedestals for the (here probably invisible) god.?0 Jero- 
boam’s intention was apparently to provide his subjects with a substitute for the 
Jerusalem cult, not to introduce a new god. The Deuteronomistic history, however, 
condemns this cult as apostasy from Yahweh and calls it “the sin of Jeroboam.’”*! 

Hosea vigorously opposed this cult, accusing the people of having made idols 
(“sabbim) from their silver and gold (God’s gifts; see 2:10[8]) (8:4), and insisting that 
“your calf is rejected,2* O Samaria; my anger burns against them . . . the calf of Samaria 


18. Pp. 126ff., 141-53. 

19. J. Vermeylen, “L'affaire du veau d'or,” ZAW 97 (1985) 1-23, is unpersuasive in trying to 
understand Ex. 32 as an early exilic invention that was reworked in four stages by a 
Deuteronomistic redactor. 

20. Weippert; see bulls as pedestals for the Hittite weather god; for God on a bull in Hazor, 
see Y. Yadin, Hazor, 4 vols. in 3 (Jerusalem, 1958-64), II-IV, pls. CCCXXIVE. 

21. Cf. Debus. 

22. See J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea. ATD XXIV (1983), in loc. 
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shall be broken to pieces” (vv. 5a,6b; v. 6a, which refers to the idols as a human product 
and as a nongod, is perhaps a theologizing addendum). Noteworthy features here include 
the connection with kingship in v. 4a and the association of “spurning, rejecting,” with 
v. 3a, namely, the idea that Israel has “spurned the good,” and now Yahweh rejects the 
calf. The prophet’s words breathe passionate despair: “How long will they be incapable 
of innocence?” (v. 5c). By contrast, in 10:5f. the tone is mocking: “The inhabitants of Sa- 
maria seek protection (gûr) with the calf-thing [‘eg/6t, hardly the pl. of ‘eg/a, perhaps to 
be pointed as 'eglür]”? of Beth-aven [i.e., Bethel].” Although there is mourning and exul- 
tation, probably over the death and resurrection of the god conceived here as Ba‘al, the 
god’s (idol’s) glory (kabéd) will be carried to Assyria as tribute, and “Ephraim shall be 
put to shame” (vv. 5f.). Here, too, the connection with kingship is discernible (vv. 3,7). 
Hos. 13:2 speaks about cast images?* and idols (“sabbim) as Israel’s continuing sin 
(“they keep on sinning”). An addendum identifies these idols as “the work of artisans,” 
and the verse concludes with the derisive cry, “People are kissing calves!” This final sen- 
tence probably refers to small, privately owned statuettes rather than to larger cultic im- 
ages.>> V. 4 then contrasts the worship of idols with Yahweh, who has been Israel’s only 
God since the exodus from Egypt (note the resonance with the beginning of the Decalog). 


IV. 'eglä. The fem. form ‘eg/d is used in the concrete sense in Dt. 21:3,4,6. When a 
murder has been committed but the perpetrator is not known, a heifer “that has never 
been worked, one that has not pulled in the yoke,” is to be taken into an unplowed wadi 
with running water and killed there, thus removing the guilt in some magical fashion.*° 
| S. 16:2 mentions a heifer as a sacrifice.?’ 

According to Isa. 7:21, even though a young cow and two sheep will constitute a 
man’s livestock, they will give an abundance of milk. Jer. 50:11 describes the joy at 
Babylon’s plundering as “frisking about like a heifer (‘eglä) on the grass and neighing 
like stallions.” Samson speaks in a riddle to the men of the feast who have solved his 
riddle with the help of his wife, “If you had not plowed with my heifer, you would not 
have found out my riddle.” Here the word ‘eg/d thus refers to a young woman. Jer. 
46:20 describes Egypt as a beautiful heifer upon which a gadfly from the north (Baby- 
lon) lights, a graphic metaphor from the animal world. This may or may not be allud- 
ing to the cow goddess Hathor. By contrast, the comparison of mercenaries with fatted 
calves (see above) doubtless involves wordplay with 'eglä. (See above concerning 
Gen. 15:9 and Hos. 10:11.) 


V. 1. Qumran. The word ‘gel occurs only once in Qumran and means “larvae of 
bees” (‘gl hdbwrym) that may not be eaten (CD 12:12). 11QT 63:2 uses ‘eg/d in a cita- 
tion from Dt. 21. 


23. So W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIII/1 (1966); and Jeremias, Hosea, in loc. 

24. > 130% massekä (VIII, 431-37). 

25. Jeremias, Hosea, in loc. 

26. > 9N3 nahal (IX, 335-40). 

27. Concerning the ox as a sacrificial animal, > SP3 bägär (II, 209-16); > "8 par. 
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2. LXX. The LXX usually translates ‘@gel with möschos or moschärion, and ‘egla 
with dämalis. Peculiarly, Jeroboam’s “calves” are rendered with dämalis (cf., however, 
2 Ch, 11:15; 13:8 with möschos). In Jer. 50:11 'eglä is translated as boidion. 

Ringgren 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. OT: 1. Transport Wagons; 2. In the Cult; 
3. Harvest Wagons; 4. Metaphors. III. Qumran and LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. The word “gala is a feminine noun construction deriving from the 
root ‘gl, which occurs in the OT only in nominal derivatives (gil, designation for a 
round decorative ornament; ägöl, “round”; ma’gäl, “defensive circle of wagons” and 
“track, wagon track”; and **@gi/d, “round shield”'); its basic meaning is “be round, de- 
scribe a circle.” The term “gdld, “wagon,” is thus derived synecdochically from the 
wheel as its main component. Because Hebrew distinguishes between the chariot drawn 
by horses (merkäbä and > 139 rkb, rekeb) on the one hand, and the transport wagon 
drawn by oxen on the other (“”gälä), one may assume that in addition to the root ‘g/ the 
resonance with ‘eg/d, “heifer,” and ‘@gel, “calf,” also played a role in the choice of names. 

A fragmentary Phoenician inscription from Kition on Cypress contains the combi- 
nation Arš ‘git, which is to be understood as a vocational designation in the sense of 
“cartwright, coachmaker, wheelwright.’* In a Punic inscription from Carthage, the 
name of the founder of the inscription is followed by the expression ‘g/t ‘s, 1.e., 
“wooden wagon.” Since the analogy of Punic inscriptions shows that this cannot in- 
volve a sacrificial offering, one is inclined to view this, too, as the vocational identifi- 
cation of the founder as in the case of the Punic inscription just cited; either the word 
hr$ was omitted, or the word for “producer” is logically to be supplied according to the 
sense, so that here, too, the reference is to a cartwright or maker of wooden wagons. 

The Aramaic linguistic sphere contains numerous witnesses of the word for wagon, 
including Syr. ägaltä’, Christian Palestinian and Mand. ‘gla, and Jewish Aram. “galta’4 


“gälä. G. Prausnitz, Der Wagen in der Religion; seine Würdigung in der Kunst. Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte 187 (Strassburg, 1916); M. Rodinson, “Adjala,” Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 9 vols. (new ed. 1960-97), I, 205f.; A. Salonen, Die Landfahrzeuge des alten 
Mesopotamien. AnAcScFen B 72/3 (1951); H. Weippert, “Wagen,” BRL?, 356; J. Wiesner, 
“Wagen,” BHHW, Ill (1966), 2127-30. 


l. See in this regard the discussion of Ps. 46:10(Eng. v. 9) below. 

2. RES, 1207, 2. Cf. hr$ ’rnt in CIS, 3333. 

3. CIS, 346, 3. 

4. See, respectively, LexSyr, 510; F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berolini, 1903), 
142b, secondary form of ‘dgeltd’; MaD, 341a, WTM, 201b. 
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In Samaritan the corresponding form is Ggéla.° The Mishnah (Kelim 24.2) distinguishes 
three different types of wagons: one made like a throne, one made like a bed, and one 
made for carrying stones. The small wagon (‘g/h) for rams, which saves the heavy, droop- 
ing, fat tail from being soiled or harmed and which is mentioned in both the Mishnah 
(Sabb. 5.4) and Talmud (b. Sabb. 54b), is also attested in Herodotus (3.113, as hamaxis) 
as one of Arabia’s curiosities. 

Arabic distinguishes three homonymous roots ‘él: (a) haste; (b) calf; (c) wheel. The 
word ‘aga/atun with the meaning “wheel,” and in extrapolation also “cart, wagon,” or 
even “waterwheel,” occurs relatively rarely. As a cultural word for an object with 
which the Bedouin were not familiar, it represents a loanword from the Northwest Se- 
mitic sphere.® 

Coptic agolte, “wagon,” suggests that an Egyptian word was the precursor of the 
Coptic version, and Late Egyp. ‘agarata is a likely candidate.’ W. F. Albright suspects 
that a shift took place from an original ‘a-ga-ar-ta.® The transport wagon (both the 
word and the object were imported from Syria) was drawn by oxen and used for the 
transport of provisions to the mines.? 


2. Occurrences. The word “gala occurs altogether 25 times in the OT, including 
twice each in 5 different verses (Nu. 7:3; 1 S. 6:7,14; 2 S. 6:3 par. 1 Ch. 13:7). The oc- 
currences can be classified further according to specific textual groups (4 times in Gen. 
45f.; 5 in Nu. 7; 7 in 1 S. 6; otherwise also 2 S. 6:3 par. 1 Ch. 13:7; Isa. 5:18; 28:27,28; 
Am. 2:13; and Ps. 46:10[9]). 


II. OT. 

|. Transport Wagons. Gen. 45:19,21,27; 46:5 all refer to Egyptian transport wag- 
ons.'° To facilitate the move from Canaan to Egypt, Joseph sends his father Jacob 
transport wagons, on which especially women, children, and his elderly father (45:19; 
46:5) are to travel.!! A literary-critical question remains concerning a “wagon version” 
and a “donkey version” (45:17,23).! In Jth. 15:11, too, mules and wagons are used to- 
gether for transporting spoils. 


5. Cf. Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic Amongst the 
Samaritans, 5 vols. (Jerusalem, 1957-77), IV, 201. 

6. Cf. Rodinson. 

7. See W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1929), 26; cf. WbÄS, I, 236. 

8. The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography. AOS 5 (1934), 38. 

9, A. Erman and H. Ranke, Life in Ancient Egypt (Eng. trans., New York, 1969), 491; J. H. 
Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 5 vols. (Chicago, 1906-7), IV, 227. 

10. Cf. P. Montet, Everyday Life in Egypt in the Days of Ramesses the Great (Eng. trans., 
London, 1958), 172; Erman and Ranke, Life in Ancient Egypt, 408. 

11. Cf. also ANEP, no. 167. 

12. Cf. H. Donner, Die literarische Gestalt der alttestamentlichen Josephsgeschichte. SHAW 
Phil.-hist. Kl. (1976:2), 20f., 24; H.-C. Schmitt, Die nichtpriesterliche Josephsgeschichte. 
BZAW 154 (1980), 55 n. 225. 
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2. In the Cult, a. Nu. 7:3(bis),6,7,8 also refer to transport wagons. The twelve tribal 
leaders present altogether six wagons, described more closely as ‘eglot sab (7:3), each 
of which is drawn by two oxen. These are to be put at the disposal of the Levites for 
transporting the wilderness sanctuary; indeed, the Kohathites receive none because 
they are to carry the holy things on their shoulders (cf. 4:4ff.), whereas the Gershonites 
receive two wagons for the tabernacle covering, curtains, and hangings (cf. 4:25f.), and 
the Merarites four wagons for the frames of the tabernacle and all other necessary 
equipment (cf. 4:31f.). The word sdb specifies the wagons more closely, and is associ- 
ated with Akk. sumbu or subbu,'> “wagon, wheel” (in Late Babylonian, this is the des- 
ignation for the ox-drawn, two-wheeled Elamite transport wagon). The pl. form 
sabbim in Isa. 66:20 stands in a series of transport means after horses and chariots and 
before mules and the kirkäröt (female camels? dromedaries [so NRSV]? or a certain 
kind of wagon?), and is understood by LXX (lampénai), Aquila, and Theodotion as 
“covered wagon,” whereas the Vulg., Symmachus, and the Targs. understand it as lit- 
ters. The LXX, Aquila, Vulg., and Targ. as well as Rashi also understand “covered 
wagon’ to be intended in Nu. 7:3. 

Ps. 46:10(9) praises Yahweh as the one who “breaks the bow, and shatters the spear, 
and burns the wagons with fire.” The term “gälör here cannot refer to chariots,!* since 
markäböt is used in that case (concerning the burning of chariots, cf. Josh. 11:6,9). Ac- 
cordingly, scholars since F. Baethgen have been inclined to point the word as “gi/dt, 
since the LXX (thyreotis) and Targs. (‘gylyn) obviously read “gilda, “round shield,” 
here, a word not otherwise attested in Biblical Hebrew (cf. IQM 6:15, mgny ‘glh, 
“round shield”).!5 If one does want to preserve the MT “gälöt, one can follow H. 
Schmid in understanding this as a reference to those particular transport wagons of 
critical importance for the retinue of any army.!® 

b. According to Josh. 3:3,6,8,13,14,15,17; 4:9,10,18, priests (according to 3:3, the 
Levitical priests) carry the ark, and according to Nu. 4:5f.,15, only the Kohathites 
among the Levites are permitted to carry the ark with poles and without touching it af- 
ter the priests have carefully packed it up. When the ark is returned by the Philistines, 
however, a new wagon (NRSV “cart”) is used and is drawn by “two milch cows that 
have never borne a yoke” (1 S. 6:7). The young cows, whose calves were left behind 
in their stalls, proceed straight in the direction of Beth-shemesh, “lowing as they went” 
(1 S. 6:12), but “turning neither to the right nor to the left” despite the difficulties. 
Upon arrival, the wood of the cart is split and both the wood and the cows are offered 
as a burnt offering to Yahweh (1 S. 6:14). According to 2 S. 6:2f. par. 1 Ch. 13:6f., too, 
the ark is transported from Kiriath-jearim to Jerusalem on a new wagon not yet pro- 
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faned by work (“gala h”dasä) and drawn by oxen (2 S. 6:6). In an accident the oxen 


13. CAD, XVI, 244f.; AHw, UI, 1111b. 

14. So H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), in loc. 

15. Die Psalmen. HKAT IV/2 (21897), 132. 

16. Schmidt, Die Psalmen. HAT 1/15 (1934), 88. Cf. also R. Bach, “. . . der Bogen zerbricht, 
Spiesse zerschlägt und Wagen mit Feuer verbrennt,” Probleme biblischer Theologie. FS G. von 
Rad (Munich, 1971), 16 n. 11. 
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earth by the heavily laden wagon with the corresponding phenomena associated with 
the earthquake that Yahweh will visit upon the Israelites.’’2? Here, as in Isa. 28:27, 
“gälä refers to a harvest wagon rather than to a threshing cart.?* 

Isa. 5:18 compares the behavior of real estate speculators (5:8) and revelers (5:11) 
with that of people who unavoidably draw in guilt and sin as if with the cart ropes 
(ka“bét hä“gälä) with which draught animals are additionally tethered from the yoke 
to the wagon. Sir. 33:5 (LXX 36:5; the text is emended according to the LXX) com- 
pares the heart of a fool with a cart wheel, and his thoughts with the turning axle.*9 


II. Qumran and LXX. The LXX renders “ga/d 22 times with hämaxa, “transport 
wagon.” In Isa. 5:18 it has dämalis = 'eglä; 28:28 lacks an equivalent. In Ps. 46:10(9) 
the rendering thyreoi, “round shields,” suggests the reading “gildt instead of "gälöt 
(see above). The Vulg. always translates “gala as plaustrum with the exception of Ps. 
46:10(9), where it follows the LXX with scuta, “shields.” 

The LXX uses Admaxa in 3 other passages as well: in Isa. 41:15 and 1 Ch. 21:23 as 
the translation for mörag, and in Isa. 25:10 in a free rendering of the MT. These 3 pas- 
Sages are often adduced as suggesting the existence of a “threshing wagon/cart.”*° A 
different picture, however, emerges when one views the Greek texts without the aid of 
the Hebrew source texts. 1 Ch. 21:23 might be referring to harvest wagons parked next 
to the threshing floor. Isa. 25:10 uses the treading of grain by wagons as a metaphor for 
destruction. Finally, in Isa. 41:15 the addendum “having teeth,” pristéroeidés, might be 
alluding to the scythe chariots used by the Seleucid army as mentioned, e.g., in 2 Mc. 
13:2. None of these 3 passages refers unequivocally to threshing wagons. 

The word “gälä plays no role in the Qumran texts. 

Kellermann? 


23. H. Gese, “Kleine Beiträge zum Verständnis des Amosbuches,” VT 12 (1962) 422. 

24. Contra HAL, II, 785. 

25. Concerning the textual problems in this passage, cf. V. Ryssel, in E. Kautzsch, Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des ATs, 2 vols. (Tiibingen, 1900; repr. 1962), I, 395. 

26. Cf. AuS, II, 88f.; J. Ziegler, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias. ATA 
XII/3 (1934), 185ff. 
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II. LXX. IV. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The noun ‘ad occurs only with prepositions (/d‘ad, “dé-‘ad, ‘ad- 
ôl mê ‘ad, minni-‘ad), as an adverbial accusative (läm wä’ed, special pausal form),! 
and in construct combinations (har*ré-‘ad, ““bi-‘ad, g*beret ‘ad, Söken ‘ad). It can 
mean either “perpetual continuation, enduring future,” or (with reference to the past) 
“from time immemorial.” It is related etymologically in Hebrew to the prep. ‘ad and to 
the root ‘dh, “continue on, pass by,” as well as to Arab. gad, “the morrow, the following 
day.” 

M. Dahood’s association of the noun ‘ad with Ugar. ‘d, “throne room, throne” (ad- 
ducing in support Ps. 60:11[Eng. v. 9]; 89:30,38[29,37]; 93:5; 94:15; 110:1; Isa. 47:7; 
57:15; Jer. 22:30; Zeph. 3:8), is neither linguistically secure nor really required by any 
of the passages adduced.* Dahood’s other thesis has also been disproved, namely, the 
assumption of a DN ‘ad, “Eternal One,” in the combination (by way of repointing fol- 
lowing Ugar. md; cf. Heb. me öd) ‘ad ma@éd allegedly in Ps. 119:8,43,51, not least be- 
cause the meaning “large, great,” for md is unattested in Ugaritic.° 


II. OT. 

l. Occurrences. a. Prepositional Phrases. Within the framework of Amos’s oracle 
to the nations, an exilic prophet charges Edom with having “pursued his brother with 
the sword” (referring to the defenseless Judeans after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.c.) 
and with having perpetually (lä’ad) plundered him without ceasing from his anger 
(Am. 1:11). By contrast, a confession of trust made by the people of God from the early 
postexilic period emphasizes that Yahweh’s anger does not last forever (lä’ad) but is 
temporally limited because God “delights in showing clemency” (Mic. 7:18). This is 
why during the preexilic period the people of God plead with Yahweh not to be exceed- 
ingly angry nor to remember his people’s iniquity forever (/d'ad, Isa. 64:8[9]). 

A psalmist similarly emphasizes in his own prayer that God does not always forget 
the needy, and thus the hope of the poor does not perish forever (/d‘ad, Ps. 9:19[18]). 


‘ad. J. Barr, Biblical Words for Time. SBT 1/33 (21969); M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexi- 
cography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 337-56; E. Jenni, “TY ‘ad always,” TLOT, Il, 837f.; idem, “o> 1 
Oläm eternity,” TLOT, II, 852-62; O. Loretz, “‘d m’d ‘Everlasting Grand One’ in den Psalmen,” 
BZ 16 (1972) 245-48. 


1. Cf. BLe, 548. 

2. Cf. Dahood, Psalms 51-100. AB 17 (1968), 81; HAL, Il, 787ff. 

3. Cf. Dahood, Psalms 101-150. AB 17A (1970), 174; Loretz; D. Marcus, “Evidence for ‘The 
Almighty/The Grand One’?” Bibl 55 (1974) 404-7. 
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Quite the contrary, fear of Yahweh, consisting in following the divine ordinances, be- 
stows enduring (/d’ad) stability to the believer (19:10[9]). In the divine salvific plan, 
however, it is the messianic king whom God has appointed to be the mediator of bless- 
ing for all eternity (/@‘ad, 21:7[6]). A petitioner thus alludes to the divine fellowship at- 
taching to the sacrificial meal in expressing the wish that the hearts of Yahweh’s poor 
might be vivified forever (/a‘ad, 22:27[26]). Yet another petitioner, in considering the 
consummation of salvation, asserts that the righteous will possess the promised land 
and will live there for all time (lä’ad, 37:29). In offering thanksgiving in the temple, a 
petitioner hopes to abide forever (‘ölämim, v. 5) in God’s tent, and there, in payment of 
his vow, to praise Yahweh’s name always (/d‘ad, 61:9[8]). With recourse to the earlier 
promise to Nathan, the exiled people remind Yahweh that he earlier promised to estab- 
lish the rule of the line of David forever (lä’ad), and to make their throne as enduring as 
the days of heaven itself (89:30[29]). Finally, in praising God’s dominion in history, 
the people of God confess that both his revealed righteousness and his glory will en- 
dure forever and ever (lä’ad l“'öläm, 111:8; cf. also vv. 3,10). The same applies to the 
works of creation, which God established forever and ever (/d‘ad !'öläm, 148:6). 

Job would like to see his words inscribed in stone with an iron chisel and lead, legı- 
ble to everyone, preserved forever (lä’ad), a witness to his innocence (Job 19:24). Wis- 
dom confirms the everlasting value of truth by pointing out that “truthful lips endure 
forever (/d‘ad), but a lying tongue lasts only a moment” (Prov. 12:19). Similarly, the 
king’s intervention on behalf of the poor enables his throne to endure forever (/d‘ad, 
Prov. 29:14; cf. Ps. 89:30[29] above). By contrast, Solomon, David’s son, should serve 
Yahweh with an undivided heart to escape everlasting (/d‘ad) condemnation (1 Ch. 
28:9). 

Because Israel resists the instructions of Yahweh, their God, and exhibits a danger- 
ous inclination to allow false prophets to harden them in their perversions, Isaiah ts 
commissioned with writing down God's word in a book in the presence of his listeners 
as if in an inscription “for the time to come, as a witness forever (/d@‘ad),” indeed, for all 
eternity (Isa. 30:8; cf. Job 19:24 above). Contra the suggested reading /a@‘éd, one should 
follow the MT here (probably also in substantive agreement with the LXX) in reading 
lä’ad, since “in the present form of the text the three definitions of time form a climax: 
for the future, for the farthest future, for the unending future.”* 

Following Yahweh's announcement that he will create a new heaven and a new 
earth, and that one no longer need remember former things, the redeemed are charged 
under the auspices of God’s salvific dominion with rejoicing forever (“dé-‘ad, Isa. 
65:18). With regard to the consummation of salvation, the people of God thus confess 
their eternal (“dé-‘ad) trust in Yahweh, the everlasting rock (26:4). 

In view of the anticipated revelation of Yahweh’s dominion over the entire world, 
the oppressed people of God hope that their enemies will be put to shame and dis- 
mayed forever (“dé-‘ad) and then perish in disgrace (Ps. 83:18[17]). On the basis of 


4. F. Delitzsch, Biblical Comm. on the Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols., KD VII (Eng. trans. 
1890), II, 29. 
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the same salvific anticipation, one petitioner seeks consolation in the notion that al- 
though the wicked sprout like grass, God will ultimately destroy them forever (“dé- 
‘ad, 92:8[7]). By contrast, if David’s descendants keep Yahweh's covenant, they will 
possess their father’s throne forevermore (“dé-‘ad), for Yahweh has chosen Zion as his 
resting place forever (“dé-‘ad, 132:12,14). Against the background of the announce- 
ment of Yahweh's salvation for his people Israel, the redeemed thus receive the good 
news that to all eternity (‘ad ‘6/°mé ‘ad) they need fear neither shame nor humiliation 
(Isa. 45:17). 

Zophar asks Job whether he does not know that since the time of old (minni-‘ad), 
i.e., since the time God placed human beings on earth, the joy of the wicked lasts but a 
moment (Job 20:4). Here ‘ad refers to the past, albeit not as a fixed term but only in cir- 
cumscribing an unlimited period of time, in this case reckoned backward from the ob- 
server's perspective. 

b. Adverbial Accusative. According to Ps. 104:5, Yahweh as creator set the earth on 
foundations such that for all eternity (läm wä’ed) it will never be shaken. After 
Yahweh as the warrior against chaos defeats those who oppose his rule, he will be king 
in history forever and ever (läm wd‘ed, Ex. 15:18). Adducing this salvific deed in his- 
tory through which God overcomes his enemies once and for all and extinguishes their 
names forever (/°6lam wä’ed, Ps. 9:6[5]), the people confess that Yahweh will be king 
for all eternity (läm wä’ed) and will destroy all the pagan nations within the realm of 
his rule (10:16). This God Yahweh, who has revealed his kingship for all eternity, thus 
also deserves the eternal (löläm wd‘ed) praise of his believers (145:1,2,21). 

As representative of Yahweh’s eternal dominion, the messianic king participates in 
the salvific fullness of his God. According to a thanksgiving hymn at the election of the 
king, Yahweh thus fulfills the ruler’s wish and grants him life forever and ever (‘6/am 
wä‘ed, Ps. 21:5[4]). The throne of this ruler, too, will endure forever and ever (6/am 
wd‘ed), since Yahweh’s righteousness will shape his rule (cf. Ps. 89:30[29] above; 
Prov. 29:14); accordingly, the nations will also praise Yahweh forever and ever (‘6lam 
wd ed, Ps. 45:7,18[6,17]). 

According to the book of Micah and in connection with the announcement of the 
nations’ eschatological pilgrimage to Zion, the people of God will confess their iden- 
tity to the nations as a people that “will walk in the name of Yahweh our God forever 
and ever” (/°6lam wd'ed, Mic. 4:5). The people of God assembled on Zion similarly 
confess that Yahweh will be their God forever and ever (‘6/am wä’ed, Ps. 48:15[14]). 
Since Yahweh guides the people of God to salvation, the righteous can say that they are 
like a green olive tree in the house of God, and trust in God’s steadfast love forever and 
ever (6ladm wd‘ed, 52:10[8]). This also means that they will follow Yahweh’s instruc- 
tions forever and ever (/ läm wä’ed, 119:44). When Yahweh’s eternal dominion is re- 
vealed, the wise will shine like heaven, and those who lead their people to righteous- 
ness will shine like the stars forever and ever (/°‘6/am wä'ed, Dnl. 12:3). 

c. Construct Expressions. In blessing the tribe of Joseph, Jacob points out that the 
blessings of the father are stronger than those of the eternal mountains (har“ré ‘ad with 
LXX) and of the everlasting (‘6/am) hills (Gen. 49:26). This image refers to the power 
and stability of creation, whose blessings are the foundation for prosperous life in the 
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promised land. A comparison between this particular blessing and the parallel tradition 
in the blessing of Moses in Deuteronomy, however, which speaks of the finest produce 
of the ancient mountains (har*ré qedem) and the abundance of the everlasting (läm) 
hills (Dt. 33:15), shows that Jacob’s blessing for Joseph apparently represents the con- 
sciously transformed version of the apparently earlier parallel tradition from the bless- 
ing of Moses. The reason for the reshaping is obvious. By placing the father’s blessing 
over those of the mountains and hills, Jacob’s blessing clearly restricts the threat of a 
potential deification of natural phenomena; as texts from Ugarit show, mountains and 
hills were frequently viewed as the dwellings of the gods.? 

In Isa. 9:5(6) the name of the messianic ruler is ““bi-‘ad, which appears linguisti- 
cally to be a construct combination. Because Gb can have different content, and be- 
cause ‘ad can be understood from the perspective of two different, semantically dispa- 
rate stems (“unlimited duration, eternity”; and “spoils”), scholars do not agree 
concerning the interpretation of the name.® 

If one takes as a point of departure the father’s status as head of the family unit, in 
which the Gb holds the power of command and decision for a given group, then the 
name "@bi-‘ad means that its bearer will always, i.e., perpetually, possess the rule be- 
stowed on him. If one focuses on the father’s responsibility for the welfare of those de- 
pendent on him, then the name ““bj-‘ad expresses more the ruler’s concern for the wel- 
fare of his people, who expect aid from him for all eternity. Some interpreters have 
drawn attention to the fundamental meaning of the term “father” as “begetter, origina- 
tor, creator”; if one thus understands the name of the messianic ruler such that ““bi-‘ad 
is the creator and producer of the years in the sense of the promise to Nathan, then the 
figure emerges as the founder of David’s eternal kingship. 

These explanations, however, suffer from the excessive generality of their respec- 
tive understanding of the concept “father,” something complicated even further by the 
similarly unclear relationship to eternity. In view of this difficulty, some have sug- 
gested translating the name “bi-‘ad as “father of spoils,” which is also possible in He- 
brew, adducing in support the fact that the notion of the savior’s eternal rule is not de- 
veloped explicitly until v. 6(7), and that in v. 5(6) this notion would inappropriately 
interrupt the logical development discernible in the two first names, pele’ y6‘@s and ‘él 
gibbör, trom plan to victory to consequences.’ Several considerations militate against 
this interpretation, however. The consequences of that planning, whose essential con- 
cept is the messianic ruler, can hardly be merely the spoils of war. Furthermore, the no- 
tion of the distribution of spoils has already been addressed in v. 2(3), and even with a 
different term (saläl). 

It is worth noting, however, that Isa. 9:5(6) is referring not primarily to the savior 
himself but rather to Yahweh, whose rule the savior actually represents, and that in this 
context the word ‘ad refers to the consistent, irrevocable implications, from Yahweh's 


5. C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 201. 
6. Cf. the overview in M. Rehm, Der königliche Messias (Kevelaer, 1968), 156-60. 
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perspective, of election as manifest even in God’s judgment on Israel, emphasizing 
God's fatherly love, love revealed in this context in the forgiveness of sins (Isa. 63:16; 
64:7[8]; Hos. 11:1-9). The name “bi-‘ad can then be translated “Everlasting Father” 
(so also NRSV), an interpretation commensurate with the eschatology of the prophetic 
oracle. The meaning is then that the messianic ruler, in his very person, represents the 
irreversible revelation of Yahweh’s status as father for the elect in all eternity. 

If in Isa. 47:7 one reads g*beret ‘ad with both BHS and HAL,’ then the prophet here 
has the personified high power Babylon speak in a style resembling the kind of self- 
glorification found in the inscriptions of ancient oriental rulers, a style contrasting with 
Yahweh’s revelation as the savior-God of his people Israel (Ex. 3:14): “I shall be there 
forever (/©‘6lam), mistress forever.” This statement exemplifies the success-based hu- 
bris of a self-absolutizing political high power. 

In Isa. 57:15 Yahweh appears in the messenger formula as “the high and lofty one 
who rules for eternity (S6kén ‘ad), whose name is Holy.” This reference to Yahweh’s 
eternal rule derives apparently from the Jerusalem tradition of God’s kingship, a tradi- 
tion also resonating in the call account of the prophet Isaiah (6:1-5). 

The theophany portrayal in the book of Habakkuk recounts that the earth shook at 
Yahweh’s coming, and that the nations trembled at the sight of him; indeed, the eternal 
mountains (har*ré-‘ad) were shattered and the everlasting hills sank low (Hab. 3:6). 
The motif of the quaking earth, a constitutive element of theophany portrayals in de- 
scribing nature’s reaction to God’s coming,’ uses the example of the shattering of the 
ancient mountains (cf. Gen. 49:26 above) to emphasize God's irresistible power. 


2. Parallel Expressions. The considerable number of parallel expressions greatly fa- 
cilitates the understanding of ‘ad. The most important is > D719 ‘6lam, occurring in 
‘ad-‘6l®mé ‘ad as an amplification of a prepositional combination with ‘ad (Isa. 45:17), 
in (l©)‘6lam-wd‘ed in emphasizing the adv. acc. ‘ad (Ex. 15:18; Ps. 9:6[5]; 10:16; 
21:5[4]; 45:7,18[6,17]; 48:15[14]; 52:10[8]; 104:5; 119:44; 145:1,2,21; Dnl. 12:3; 
Mic. 4:5), and in parallelismus membrorum with ‘ad (Gen. 49:26; Ps. 92:8f.[7f.]; 
111:8; 148:6; Isa. 26:4; 45:17; 47:7; Hab. 3:6). Other parallel expressions include > 
NYI nesah (Ps. 9:19[18]; Am. 1:11), b©kol-dér wädör (Ps. 45:18[17]), yöm yém 
(61:9[8]), kimé šāmāyim (89:30[29]), tamid (119:44), and b*kol-yöm (145:2). Seman- 
tically, these parallel expressions underscore the meaning of ‘ad as “perpetual dura- 
tion” and “time without end.” 


3. Theological Considerations. The term ‘ad, occurring first of all with secular 
meaning (Prov. 12:19; Am. 1:11), acquires theological significance only within the ho- 
rizon of an eschatology whose central focus is the eternally valid manifestation of 
Yahweh’s universal kingship and, in connection with that, the appointment of a messi- 
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anic mediator of salvation. This provides the backdrop for Yahweh’s eschatological 
revelation, one emphasizing the eternal nature of its duration on Zion in the promised 
land (Ex. 15:18), where after a relatively brief period of wrath and judgment (Isa. 
57:15; 64:8[9]; Mic. 4:5) Yahweh irrevocably grants his people eternal deliverance and 
salvation (Isa. 45:17) along with the corresponding living space (Ps. 37:29). In the 
present, adherence to the divine instructions (Ps. 119:44; Mic. 4:5) already leads to- 
ward these events, events encompassing the entirety of a creation appointed from the 
very outset for eternal duration (Ps. 104:5; 148:6; Isa. 65:18). A similar situation ap- 
plies to the announcement of the messianic mediator of salvation, a witness for all eter- 
nity to Yahweh’s fatherly love (Isa. 9:5[6]) and who in fulfillment of the promise to 
David (Ps. 89:30[29]; 132:12) represents a kingship borne by Yahweh’s irrevocable 
salvific revelation (Ps. 45:7,18[6,17]). In view of Yahweh’s royal dominion as mani- 
fested for all eternity, the faith of the people of God speaks of an everlasting salvation 
for the righteous (Dnl. 12:3), a notion developed against the backdrop of the corre- 
sponding eternal ruin of the wicked (1 Ch. 28:9; Ps. 83:18[17]; 92:8[7]). 

This connection between the theological meaning of the term ‘ad and the central 
themes of OT eschatology is also commensurate with the form-critical observation that 
‘ad occurs largely in passages characterized by a liturgical-hymnic style, a situation 
doubtless related to the appearance of Yahweh’s universal kingship as an event provok- 
ing the acknowledgment and praise of the faithful people of God. All the same, the ori- 
gins of this hymnic-liturgical style probably already extend back to the forefield of es- 
chatological predication, i.e., to the grounding of the salvific-historical tradition at 
issue here. Hence the election of Zion as the seat of Yahweh’s throne for all eternity 
(Isa. 57:15) as actualized through the transport of the ark to Jerusalem and the con- 
struction of the temple as God’s dwelling place (Ps. 132:14) probably also led to the 
adoption of several metaphors already extant in pre-Israelite cultic poetry, e.g., the 
metaphor of the eternal rock (Isa. 26:4), which by all appearances is to be viewed in 
analogy to that of the ancient mountains and eternal hills (Gen. 49:26; Hab. 3:6). Simi- 
larly, the announcement of the messiah’s eternal dominion (Ps. 45:7[6]; Isa. 9:5[6]) as 
well as the mention of eternal life and of the mediation of blessings for the people in 
connection with the Davidic king (Ps. 21:5,7[4,6]) probably derives from notions asso- 
ciated with ancient oriental courtly style of the sort already partly discernible in the 
prophecy of Nathan. 

Even though “no evidence of a well-conceived theological concept of time and eter- 
nity” can be found in the passages adduced with regard to the term ‘ad in the OT, and 
“often only the finality and unalterability of a matter is emphasized,”!° still in the ma- 
jority of cases Israel’s faith in Yahweh and the consummation of his revelation as cre- 
ator and redeemer has shaped the content of ‘ad such that in the process, the biblical 
understanding of time and eternity has also gained considerably in theological rele- 
vance. 
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II. LXX. As a rule the LXX translates ‘ad with aiön. Exceptions include eis télos 
(1 Ch. 28:9), en kairö (Isa. 64:8[9]), and apó tou éti (Job 20:4). In 4 instances the LXX 
reads “ēd instead of ‘ad, translating eis martyrion (Prov. 29:14; Am. 1:11; Mic. 7:18) 
and martyrian (Prov. 12:19). The use of ‘ad in construct combinations usually 
prompted the LXX to circumscribe the expression: oreön monimön (Gen. 49:26); egö 
gár ax6 eirénén epi toüs ärchontas (Isa. 9:5[6]); eis tón aiona ésomai ärchousa (47:7); 
katoikon tón aiöna (57:15). No rendering is provided for Isa. 30:8; 65:18; Hab. 3:6. 


IV. Qumran. The writings in Qumran use the noun ‘ad in a theological sense simi- 
lar to that in the OT. One praises God’s holiness, which endures from before time into 
all eternity (/°6l°mé ‘ad; 1QH 13:1,13), and in connection with the revelation of God's 
eternal glory also speaks of eternal joy (Simhat ‘ad) and an eternal affliction (p*quddat 
‘ad) of God’s creation works (13:6,10). Whereas in the final judgment God will destroy 
the wicked forever, the righteous, i.e., those who are “in the design of his heart,” will 
stand before God forever (/a‘ad, 4:21), for God himself establishes them there for all 
eternity (/°6l°mé ‘ad, 7:31). God will decimate the wicked forever (lä’ad) because he 
always (lä’ad) hates iniquity (14:16,25). By contrast, the elect will enjoy his steadfast 
love for all eternity (/°’öl@m£ ‘ad, 17:28). The blessings also emphasize that God’s eter- 
nal covenant with the believing people will endure forever (lä’ad, 1QSb 1:3), and em- 
phasize in connection with the blessing for priests that God has established the peace 
of the high priest for all eternity (/°6/*mé ‘ad, 3:21), and has transferred service to the 
sons of Zadok for all time (kol-gissé ‘ad, 5:18). In this context ‘ad always appears 
within the horizon of eschatological statements and with reference to things and events 
attaching to the eschatological revelation of God’s glory. 

The noun ‘ad appears once in the Temple Scroll in reference to God’s abiding with 
the children of Israel forever (/° ‘6lam wd‘ed, 11QT 45:14), but then in 3 additional pas- 
sages as well whose meaning in context is still rather obscure (29:8; 35:9; 46:4). 

Haag 
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2. Jer. 2:32 picks up on the image of Israel’s bridal period (v. 2) in the wilderness. A 
b*tülä (Israel) cannot possibly forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire (cf. 13:11). 
Yet just as grievously as in Hos. 2:15(13), the people have forgotten Yahweh, and her 
lovers are now foreign powers (Jer. 2:33-36) for whom the daughter Zion makes her- 
self beautiful (4:30; as does Jezebel in 2 K. 9:30). But this radiance is followed by the 
cry of the naked woman, the woman in labor, who gives birth to trash (Jer. 4:31). In- 
stead of standing there beautiful (yph), she now gasps for her final breath (yph) and 
stretches out her hands against those who are at her throat (nepes). 


3. Ezk. 16:11 tells of the foundling Jerusalem and of how Yahweh provided for all 
her vital necessities (cf. the image in Hos. 2:10f.[8f.]), of the fine clothing and glitter- 
ing jewelry she puts on as Yahweh’s bride. Yahweh adorns her, and she “grew exceed- 
ingly beautiful, fit to be a queen.” Vv. 15-19, however (note the reversal of Yahweh’s 
gifts: clothing, jewelry, food), reveal the bride who has become presumptuous in her 
beauty, giving herself to every passerby. The adulteress is punished as in Hos. 2 
through being made naked before her lovers, stripped of her beautiful objects, then 
stoned to death and cut to pieces with swords, her houses burned. 

The difficult passage Ezk. 16:7 (wartäböT ba“di “ddyim) is given widely varying 

renderings. The LXX has eis pöleis pöleön, the Vulg. ad mundum muliebrem, similarly 
also W. Zimmerli using iddim (Isa. 64:5[6]).'* In my opinion, however, there is no 
need to depart from an intensification of the root ‘dh II, “ornatus.” The word choice 
parallels v. 8 with wa abö’ bib“rit, and one may also note the parallelism with the two- 
fold hay, as well as the triad series tirbi — tigd*li — tabd7. The focus is less on corpo- 
real maturity (v. 7b) than on the fullness of life (v. 7a), juxtaposed then with marriage 
and kingship.!> Ps. 103:5 and Sir. 31:28 also approximate this meaning. 
Ezk. 23:36-49, in the section where Ohola/Oholiba adorns herself, is in part textu- 
ally difficult and dependent on Jer. 4:30f. and Ezk. 16:11-14. Additional motifs recall 
Prov. 7: 15ff.; 9:2; Isa. 56:12; 57:3; Hos. 4:18. In Ezk. 23:48f. the image functions as an 
admonition for potential adulteresses. 


IV. The New Israel; the Anointed in Yahweh’s Adornment. |. The image of the 
wilderness and of Yahweh’s marital love in Jer. 31:2-6 recalls Hos. 9:10; 13:5; and espe- 
cially Jer. 2:2f. The wilderness, however, is not only a symbol of Yahweh’s abiding loy- 
alty (perfect), but at the same time a reminder of present distress (§°ridé häreb; cf. 30:12- 
15), the lovers who have forgotten Israel (30:14), the wilderness of the promised land 
(4:11,26; 9:1,11[2,12]; 22:6; 33:10,12). But something new is coming, something resem- 
bling the old (3 times ‘öd). Yahweh himself will build up the b°tûlâ (paronomasia; cf. 
24:6; 31:28; 33:7; 42:10). Here, however, the virgin is less the adorned bride!® than the 
herald of deliverance through Yahweh similar to that in Ex. 15:20 (cf. Jer. 30:19; 31:7). 


14. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 324; concerning the history of exegesis, 
cf. Macintosh, 460-63, 469-71. 

15. Cf. M. Greenberg, Ezekiel 1~20. AB 22 (1983), 276-79. 

16. Contra J. A. Thompson, The Book of Jeremiah. NICOT (1979), 567. 
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(Ps. 93:1), counters the overweening pride of evil (Job 40: 11f.; 33:17; 22:29). Yahweh 
is “high in the heavens” (gbh, 22:12). Job is merely to deck himself with Yahweh's 
majesty and splendor (40:10; cf. 37:21f.)! In that case, however, he is also to carry out 
Yahweh’s office of anger against the wicked and the proud (40:11 ff.; 20:23,28; 21:17). 


3. In Ps. 32:9 the term ‘edy6 is difficult to understand, as reflected in the plethora of 
readings and interpretations. The LXX has tás siagönas, “cheek,” similarly also the 
Vulg. with camus, “muzzle.” The Targs. have tygwn’, “ornatus eorum.” Macintosh 
and P. C. Craigie have “gallop” after Arab. gadd.** G. Castellino has ‘da I, “ap- 
proached,” while H.-J. Kraus emends as 'uzzö, and S. Mowinckel reads “di in the 
sense of “passion, wildness, vitality.”2> It seems appropriate to maintain “di in the neg- 
ative sense of “arrogance, pride,” referring to the wicked over against the believer 
(v. 2; cf. also the parallel in vv. 8f.). The metaphor may refer to the wicked in their 
blind, prideful wildness (cf. the animal metaphor in 2 K. 19:28), their adornment, 
which is like that of a stallion; it may also refer to fools (Prov. 26:3), who in their defi- 
ance of Yahweh constantly bring suffering on themselves (k’b).?4 


VI. The Fullness of Life. 1. In Ps. 103:5 the term ‘edyék has also prompted many 
different interpretations. The LXX translates as epithymia, similarly also Vulg.; Targ. 
has ywmy sybwtyyky, “days of your old age,” perhaps in connection with ‘ad, “lasting, 
enduring.” Macintosh, among others, translates as “sustenance.”2© In this passage “di 
parallels on the one hand hayydy*ki (v. 4), and then the image of the eagle renewing its 
youth (v. 5b; cf. Isa. 40:31). Finally, it is also interpreted through the verb of adorning 
(cf. Ps. 8:6[5]; 65:12[11]).2”? Based on the understanding of the notion of Yahweh “sat- 
isfying” (81:17[16]; 91:16; 105:40; 107:9; 132:15; 145:16; 147:14), töb refers less to 
beauty than to the fullness of something precious or dear. This suggests (cf. the femi- 
nine) a faint connection with Hos. 2 and Ezk. 16:7. Yahweh satisfies “what is most 
valuable” to human beings — their very lives — with fullness (wealth?). 


2. This complex also includes Sir. 31:28. Wine, drunk in moderation, results in śmht 
lb, a “rejoicing of heart,” sswn, “gladness,” and ‘dwy; drunk in excess, it leads to k’b r’S, a 
“headache,” /‘nh, “bitterness,” and g/wn, “quarrels” (g/wn contrasts not with sswn but 
with ‘dwy; cf. 3:10 and 5:13 concerning kbwd).2® Enjoyed in the proper way, wine does 
not yield quarrels but joy, an adornment of the heart, and life (hayyim, v. 27). Its company 
is not despising and reproach (v. 31), and its jewelry is a “divine” song (32:5)! 


22. Macintosh, 468; Craigie, Psalms 1-50. WBC 19 (1983), 265. 

23. Castellino, 41; Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), in loc.; Mowinckel, 
Psalmenstudien, 2 vols. (repr. Amsterdam, 1961), I, 52f. 

24. 909 ksl (VII, 264-69); > VII, 11. 

25. Cf. BHS; HAL, Il, 791. 

26. P. 469. 

27. > WY “tar. 

28. Cf. Macintosh, 471ff. 
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VI. LXX and Qumran. |. The LXX usually renders the verb ‘dh II with kosméð, 
katakosméo, and then in the extended sense as peritithémi (Hos. 2:15) and 
(ana)lambänö (Jer. 31:4; Job 40:10). The noun is usually rendered as kösmos (14 
times), probably to be understood as “adornment, ornament.”2? With the meaning 
“splendid garments,” the rendering is peristolé (Ex. 33:6) and stolai ton doxön (33:5), 
and with the meaning “mourning garment” as penthikoi (33:4). The LXX also uses in- 
terpretive paraphrases, e.g., pdleis pöleön (Ezk. 16:7), tás siagönas (Ps. 31:9 [MT 
32:9]), and epithymia (Ps. 102:5). Sir. 31:28 has psyché; Sir. 43:9 translates with 
kösmos phötizön; the expression stolé déxés connects Ex. 33:5 with Sir. 6:29,31.30 


2. In Qumran the word appears in the War Scroll (1QM 12:15 = 19:7), in allusions 
to Isa. 60-62, and in the passage regarding the ornaments recalling Isa. 49:18. The im- 
age of the sons coming from the Diaspora is admittedly not included, and the daughters 
(?) of Jerusalem are called to rule over the kingdom of the nations. Otherwise, the term 
“di also appears in a liturgical prayer (1Q34bis fr. 3, 1:4) in reference to the adornment 
of heaven (cf. Sir. 43:9), and in 4Q148 1:5, probably in an interpretation of Prov. 5 in 
reference to the harlot’s adornment. 





Madi 
29. Cf. H. Sasse, “koouéw, KOouoc, KTA.,” TDNT, II, 880, 887. 
30. Cf. W. Wilckens, “otoAh,” TDNT, VII, 688f. 
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1. Etymology, Occurrences, LXX. The noun ‘då derives from the verbal root > 
79° yd, “appoint,” niphal “assemble, meet.” This verbal root formed nouns quite early, 
e.g., Ugar. ‘dt and m’d in reference to the “assembly (of the gods).”! It is precisely the 
nominal formative ‘édd that is so widespread.? Since M. Görg has already delineated 
the etymology elsewhere,’ I will merely add a few witnesses here, particularly from 
Elephantine. One document reads: “Tomorrow or the next day Anani shall rise b’dh 
and say... .”* The term ‘dh occurs several times in identical divorce clauses of mar- 
riage contracts. A. Cowley translates “in the congregation,” interpreting the term thus 
as a borrowing from the Hebrew, while E. G. Kraeling views it as a prepositional 
phrase meaning “on her account.”® 

The LXX usually translates ‘@dd as synagöge, though in isolated instances also with 
parembolé, “military camp,” episystasis, “tumultuous gathering,” and boulé, “coun- 
cil.” This shows that by the time of the LXX the term had already lost considerable 
ecclesiological significance. The rabbis narrowed the definition even further by under- 
standing ‘édd as referring only to the local assembly in the synagogue, while the con- 
gregation in its entirety was now known as the k©nista’.’ 


Werdende Kirche im AT. Theologische Existenz heute, N.F. 20 (1950); A. Hurvitz, “Linguistic Ob- 
servations on the Priestly Term ‘édah and the Language of P,” Immanuel 1 (1972) 21-23; cf. idem, 
“Linguistic Observations on the Biblical Usage of the Priestly Term ‘é@dah,” Tarbiz 40 (1971) 261- 
67 (Heb.); T. Jacobsen, “Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia,” JNES 2 (1943) 159-72; 
Y. Kaufmann, Joshua (Jerusalem, 1966), esp. 265f.; P. Korngruen, “TYI NITY,” Sefer E. Urbach 
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58 (1964) 149-56; J. D. W. Kritzinger, Qehal Jahwe (Kampen, 1957); J. Liver, “TTY,” EMigr, VI, 
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Political and Social Structure of Pre-Monarchic Israel,” JOR 69 (1979) 65-81; L. Rost, Die 
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cient Orient, the result being the identification of the Sum. unkin and Akk. puhrum 
with the Hitt. pankus, Phoen. (Byblos) mö’ed, Ugar. m’d and phr, and the Roman 
comitia centuriata.'” 

Jacobsen’s argument also applies to the ‘édd. In the southern kingdom the monarchy 
grew and consolidated its power beginning with the Davidic period. This left little 
room for the '@dä, and after the Solomonic period it is no longer mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Jerusalem kingship. In 1 K. 8:5 (par. 2 Ch. 5:6) Solomon calls the ‘dâ as 
a witness to the transfer of the ark into the new temple. Jeroboam’s coronation (1 K. 
12:20) shows that the concept of the ‘@dd was still alive in the northern kingdom after 
Solomon’s death.!! Here too, however, the expanding monarchy and aristocracy weak- 
ened the dâ, perhaps permanently. It is inconceivable that the idea of the ‘édd arose 
during this period, and its existence during the monarchy excludes the possibility that 
it actually arose in a later period, e.g., during the postexilic period. The ‘éd@ must be an 
ancient institution that is doubtless to be dated before the monarchy and perhaps even 
before the conquest of Canaan. 

These findings have important consequences for the relative dating of the Priestly 
document. As mentioned above, the word ‘dâ occurs most frequently in the Hexa- 
teuch, primarily in materials from P and not at all in Deuteronomy. Until recently, the 
consensus held that the ‘dâ was introduced only by a postexilic Priestly writing,!? and 
the presence of '@dä was a clear indication of late authorship or redaction. A. Hurvitz 
and J. Milgrom have shown, however, that P uses the term '@dä commensurate with the 
usage of early history, and Milgrom cites evidence suggesting that later texts (Ezra, 
Nehemiah) routinely use gähäl instead of the Priestly terminus technicus '@dä. Al- 
though P does indeed use the term gähäl, it does not do so with the technical sense of 
©dä, referring rather to an assembly in general. Thus can P speak of the gehal “dat 
yisrä él, “the whole assembled congregation of Israel” or “all the assembly of the con- 
gregation of the Israelites” (Ex. 12:6; Nu. 14:5). Only quite late, as in Deuteronomy, 
does the term gähäl acquire technical meaning (e.g., in Dt. 31:30), something espe- 
cially noticeable in Ezra and Nehemiah (cf. Ezr. 10:12; Neh. 8:12). 


3. Men Fit for Military Service. What powers did the ‘dâ have? It could appoint 
and dismiss leaders, as already mentioned. It could also wage war and make military 
decisions. Nu. 32:4 mentions Gilead as “the land that Yahweh subdues for ( lipné) the 
‘dé of Israel.” In Josh. 22:12,16, the ‘dâ threatens war against the tribes beyond the 
Jordan if they erect an altar outside Canaan. In Josh. 9:18f. the dâ plans to wage war 
against the Gibeonites even though their leaders (n°sitm) made a peace treaty with 
them. Here, however, one also sees the limitation of the military power exercised by 
the ‘édd, since the oath of the n“si’im also binds the entire ‘då. 


10. See, respectively, Evans and Kramer; Güterbock, 18f.; Wilson; J. A. Soggin, Das 
Königtum in Israel. BZAW 104 (1967), esp. 136-47; Korngruen. 

11. Cf. in this regard A. Malamat, “Kingship and Council in Israel and Sumer: A Parallel,” 
JNES 22 (1963) 247-53. 

12. See Rost. 
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In one special instance, the war against the Midianites (Nu. 31), the ‘@dd does not go 
to war in its entirety, sending rather only one division (säbä’) drawn from the various 
tribes (vv. 3-5). When these warriors return with the spoils, the latter are divided into 
two equal parts; one half goes to those who participated in the war, and the other half to 
the rest of the dâ (vv. 27,43). This makes sense only if in normal situations the entire 
‘€dd went to war and naturally also received all the spoils. 


4. Legal Function. The assembly also had a legal function, and in Mesopotamia 
this seems to have been the most important task of the puhrum, at least in the Old 
Babylonian period.!? In Lev. 24:10-16 the ‘dâ is responsible for stoning to death the 
blasphemer after God has announced the sentence. In Nu. 15:32-36 the man who 
transgressed against the sabbath is brought before Moses, Aaron, and the ‘édd to be 
judged. God imposes the sentence, and the ‘edd carries it out. Even if it is God who 
actually passes judgment, the understanding is that the ‘édd possesses juridical au- 
thority. Only in extremely difficult cases is God actually asked for counsel. A similar 
situation obtains in Nu. 27:2, where the daughters of Zelophehad come to Moses, 
Eleazar, the n©si’im, and the entire ‘@dd to obtain a ruling. The case is again too diffi- 
cult, and God rather than the ‘dâ passes judgment. The Reubenites and Gadites (Nu. 
32:2) bring their petition before Moses, Eleazar, and the n©si’im. Rather than consult- 
ing the entire ‘édd, they consult only its leaders. The final example comes from P and 
concerns the law of cities of asylum (Nu. 35:9-28; Josh. 20:1-9). Here the text is un- 
equivocal. The slayer in search of refuge must appear before the ‘édd (Nu. 
35:12,24f.; Josh. 20:6,9), which decides whether that person may remain in the city 
of asylum or is to be delivered over to the blood avenger. This particular instance is 
especially important because it is the only law explicitly empowering the dâ to 
pass judgment. By contrast, Deuteronomy presupposes that such judgment takes 
place in the city of asylum, and that the asylum seeker, if found guilty, is to be turned 
over to the city elders, who in their own turn deliver him to the blood avenger (Dt. 
19:12). 

Outside P, few texts involving the ‘@dd say anything about the assembly’s legal 
function. Ps. 1:5 insists that “the wicked will not stand in the judgment, nor sinners in 
the ‘édd of the righteous” (concerning this interpretation of mispät, cf. Dt. 25:1 and 
Eccl. 3:16, both of which may allude to this psalm). The term ‘edd appears here in a le- 
gal context recalling texts from Elephantine, where the deceived spouse rises in the 
‘eda to present his or her divorce petition (see above). 

Closely related to its juridical and military power, the ‘édd also serves as an author- 
ity alongside the leaders Moses or Joshua. In Nu. 25:6f. the Zdâ stands with Moses 
outside the tent of meeting weeping at the deeds of Zimri and the Midianite woman in 
Baal of Peor. In the Midianite war of Nu. 31, the returning division presents the spoils 
to Moses, Eleazar, and the ‘@dä. The leaders of the ‘éda@ together with Moses and the 
high priest greet the division outside the camp. In Josh. 18:1 the @dä assembles in 


13. See Jacobsen. 
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Shiloh to apportion the land among the tribes that had not yet received their portion. 
Joshua announces what will happen, and the ‘dâ carries it out. 

In the account of the spies in Nu. 13-14, the dâ plays a prominent role. The spies 
deliver their account to Moses, Aaron, and the @dd (13:26). In 14:1-10 the ‘@dé rebels 
and tries (unsuccessfully) to assert its authority against Moses and Aaron. 

It is interesting to note how Deuteronomy presents the account of the spies. Al- 
though Deuteronomy never uses the expression ‘dâ, it is familiar with what is meant. 
The account of the rebellion in Dt. 1:22-40 differs markedly from that in Numbers 
(e.g., the people decide to send out spies, not God), even though it is clearly based on 
the narrative of Numbers (Dt. 1:39 is incomprehensible without reference to Nu. 14:3). 
In Dt. 1:35 God swears that “this evil generation” (dör) will die in the wilderness, ren- 
dering thus the expression “this wicked dâ” from Nu. 14:35. According to Dt. 2:14, 
“this generation” consists explicitly of the “warriors, men capable of bearing arms’; 
this is precisely the composition of the ‘@dä — all men capable of bearing arms. Here 
the word dör possibly refers to more than merely “generation.” In Ugaritic, dr parallels 
(m)phr(t),'* which we encountered above in the same semantic sphere as ‘édd. Thus al- 
though Deuteronomy was apparently well acquainted with the concept of the @dd, it 
does not use this particular expression. Why? If when Deuteronomy was composed the 
dâ no longer represented a functioning institution, then the expression '@dä itself 
would sound archaic. Hence Deuteronomy paraphrases the expression, e.g., with “men 
capable of bearing arms,” or uses a synonym such as dôr or gähäl.!? 


5. Ritual Function. The ‘édd has an important function as the witness to significant 
events. In Lev. 8:3-5 the ‘@dä assembles for the rites of priestly ordination. Although it 
does not participate actively in the rituals, its presence lends legitimacy to the proceed- 
ings. In Lev. 9:5 the ‘@dä approaches the tent of meeting on the eighth day of inaugura- 
tion but still plays no active role. Since the priests function in the name of the people, it 
is logical that the official assembly of the people must be present to authorize the ordi- 
nation. 

A similar situation obtains in Nu. 8:9-20, where the ‘édd is present at the cleansing 
of the Levites, though in this instance it plays a more active role. In v. 10 the Israelites 
(or their representatives) lay their hands on the Levites. The laying on of both hands 
transfers authority from one person to another (27:23).'© Although not explicitly stated 
here, this probably involves such laying on of hands. The Levites are to function in the 
name of the ‘dä, and the Zdåâ thus confirms and authorizes the Levites through the 
laying on of hands. 

The '@dä is twice summoned to witness the transfer of power and authority. In Nu. 
20:27-29 the ‘édd attests Aaron’s death and the transfer of his high-priestly office to 
Eleazar. In 27:19-22 the transfer of Moses’ office to Joshua takes place before the då. 


14. KTU, 1.40, 17. 
15. Cf. Milgrom. 
16. > T ydd (V, 393-426); > "RD sämak. 
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Both situations involve the laying on of hands, and in both instances the results sub- 
stantıvely affect the interests of the ‘@dd. 

Verse 21 seems to differentiate between the “Israelites” and the “congregation,” a 
distinction that might conceivably be differentiating between the people at large, in- 
cluding women and children, and the assembly of adult males. Another possibility is to 
understand the ‘@dd as an abbreviation for the leaders of the congregation, who then 
stand over against the assembly as a whole, 1.e., the “Israelites.” An additional expla- 
nation, one reflected in newer translations, assumes the presence of explicative waw. In 
that case the ‘dâ is synonymous with bene yisrd él as in Nu. 8 (see above). This seems 
the most likely explanation, since none of the other postulated distinctions occurs 
again in what follows. 

The dd is summoned for the last time in this capacity at the dedication of the 
Solomonic temple (1 K. 8:5; 2 Ch. 5:6), where the ark of the covenant is transferred 
into the temple itself. The leaders of the ‘édd, 1.e., the elders, the heads of the tribes, 
and the leaders of the ancestral houses (vv. 1,3) accompany the ark from the city of Da- 
vid, while Solomon and the ‘dâ offer sacrifices. Here, too, the event to be witnessed is 
one of substantive interest to the whole people. 


6. Organization. How is the ‘@dä organized? In Nu. 1 Moses chooses twelve men, 
one from each tribe, to help with the census. V. 16 refers to these men as those “chosen 
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from the ‘édd, leaders (n*§i’im) of their ancestral tribes, the heads of the divisions of Is- 
has shown to be an extremely early expression and here is juxtaposed with dâ. The 
term elep is a terminus technicus in P corresponding to bêt 'ābôt; in other sources it is 
juxtaposed with mispähä (mispähä is not a precise terminus technicus in P).!’ This sec- 
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tion seems to imply that the tribal leaders (n“s7im) and the heads of the divisions 
(rä’Sim) are the same. Perhaps the two designations refer in succession to their func- 
tions outside and inside the tribes. Thus it seems that the '@dä has twelve heads called 
nesi îm, “leaders,” or g*riim, “those who are called or chosen.” 

The expression zigné hā'ēdâ occurs twice (Lev. 4:15; Jgs. 21:16). It has been inter- 
preted as a group distinct from the n°$î îm, though no consensus has been reached re- 
garding who the z“qénim are.!® Some think they are equivalent to the zigné yisrä’el or 
of the seventy elders of Nu. 11. R. Gordis describes them as primi inter pares without 
any official function. J. Liver views them as heads of the clans, while C. U. Wolf tries 
to show that the term z°qgénim is another designation for the members of the ‘dâ, and 
in Ex. 19:7f. and Josh. 24:1f. corresponds to the entire people. Whatever the z°génim 
may be, nothing indicates that the zigné hä’&dä is anything other than a synonym for 
the nesi im. 

Nu. 1:44-47 seems quite clear in organizing the ‘@dd primarily according to tribes 
(matteh) and secondarily according to clans (bet äböt). The question remains whether 


17. Cf. Milgrom. 
18. See Liver, Wolf, Gordis; — ]PT zägen (IV, 122-31). 
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the leaders of the individual clans have any official position in the ‘édd; they are not 
necessarily reckoned among the n°sf’im. Josh. 22:30 presents an interesting case. Here 
the clan heads seem to stand in court next to the tribal leaders. But they are not neces- 
sarily different, since the waw might be explicative so that the situation corresponds to 
that of Nu. 1:16. 

One important task of the tribal leaders is to represent the “dâ where the presence 
of its full membership is either impossible or unnecessary. In Ex. 16:22 the ns im tell 
Moses that the people have gathered twice as much manna on the day before the sab- 
bath. The second time Moses descends from Sinai, the people are afraid to get close to 
him. When Moses calls them, however, Aaron and the tribal leaders go to meet him 
(34:31). Tribal leaders precede the dâ, setting a good example. When the entire con- 
gregation is to present a sin offering, the elders (z°qénim) of the congregation lay their 
hands on the sacrifice, indicating that the animal is being offered on behalf of the ‘édd 
(Lev. 4:15). Because it would be impossible in a practical sense for every individual Is- 
raelite to lay his or her hand on the bull, the elders as representatives of the people as- 
sume this task. Finally, when the army returns from the Midianite war (Nu. 31:13), 
Moses, Eleazar, and the tribal leaders leave the camp to go out and meet them. 

The n“stim also function as authorized representatives of the assembly with not 
much less authority than Moses or, later, Joshua. As already seen, they help Moses 
conduct the census in Nu. 31. They also aid in inventorying the Midianite spoils 
(31:26) and in enrolling the Levites in Nu. 4 (v. 34). In 27:2 the tribal leaders sit in 
judgment of the daughters of Zelophehad, albeit separated from the dâ. In Josh. 9 the 
contract Joshua makes with the Gibeonites becomes binding only when the n“siim 
swear the oath as well (v. 15). When the Gibeonite deception is disclosed, the ‘@dd is 
angry with the tribal leaders, not with Joshua, presumably because it is only the oath of 
the nsf îm, given in the name of the congregation, that binds the people to the contract. 
Hence it 1s possible to view the participation of the tribal leaders as more important 
even than that of Joshua, at least as regards contracts. In Josh. 22:13-34 the tribal lead- 
ers along with Phinehas (and possibly also the clan heads) release the tribes beyond the 
Jordan from their obligation to fight for the conquest of Canaan. Joshua himself has no 
part in this decision, and in Nu. 32:2, as well, it is the ns? im of the ‘@dd who accept the 
petition of the Reubenites and Gadites. 


7. Scope. The ‘edd does not always refer to the entire assembly of the tribes. Be- 
cause this assembly can exhibit many different aspects, it is no surprise that the term 
‘€da can frequently refer to the people as a whole without regard to age and gender (cf., 
e.g., Ex. 12:19). According to Ex. 12:3, the entire @dd is to hear the Passover regula- 
tions, and according to Nu. 19:9, the water for cleansing is to be kept for the entire ‘dâ 
(cf. also the regulations for the sabbath and for the rümä sacrifice, Ex. 35:1,4,20). 

In Ex. 16:1; 17:1; Nu. 20:1,22, the term ‘dâ refers to the wilderness camp of the Is- 
raelites; here, too, the term encompasses more than the cultic congregation (cf. also 
Nu. 20:2,8b,11). 

In several instances the dd is the object of divine wrath; to protect the ‘@ddé from 
Yahweh's wrath, the Levites guard the sanctuary (Nu. 1:53). The incident in Baal of 
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ings are probably special cases of the more general meaning “group, crowd.” The term 
dä developed in two different directions, each of which refers to a specific kind of 
“group.” 

A group of people not constituting any official institution can also be called an ‘dâ, 
though in this case the connotation is uniformly negative. Ps. 7:8(7) reads: “An dä of 
the peoples is gathered around you.” This resembles the pack of dogs in 22:17(16). The 
peoples are viewed as animals or as a group of people behaving like animals, 1.e., like 
rabble. Ps. 86:14 mentions an “‘édd of ruthless men.” Such usage is not restricted to 
poetic contexts. Although “this wicked dâ” in Nu. 14:27 and 35 refers to the assem- 
bly (see above), the connotation is that the assembly ıs nothing more than rebellious 
riffraff with whom God has lost patience. Similarly also in Nu. 17:10(16:45), where 
God commands Moses to “get away from this ‘@dd.” The designation '@dä in reference 
to Korah’s rebels perhaps implies that Korah has founded his own separate nation with 
its own assembly. With respect to the meaning “rabble,” however, another explanation 
is possible. This derogatory connotation fits Korah’s group quite well, and it ıs almost 
always referred to as “Korah’s ‘édaé” or “Abiram’s ‘@dä” (Ps. 106:17), implying that 
Korah used this ‘@dä in his own interest, something quite in keeping with the actions of 
a demagogue. Furthermore, use of the possessive establishes a contrast between God's 
‘édd and that of Korah. God’s '@dä is such by virtue of its special covenantal relation- 
ship with him. Although Korah does in fact refer to this relationship in justifying his 
own actions (Nu. 16:3), he has for all practical purposes broken that relationship and 
separated both himself and his rabble from the true @dd. The only reference to 
“Abiram’s dâ” is interesting (Ps. 107:17). Both graphically and phonetically, it 
greatly resembles the herd of bulls in Ps. 68:31(30) (“dat ““birdm, "dat ‘abbirim). 
This verse implicitly compares Korah’s rabble with a herd of bulls; both are strong but 


not very smart. 


III. Special Meanings. Several cases remain that are difficult to classify, usually 
because of a lack of clarity within the corresponding passages. For example, Job 16:7 
reads: “You have made desolate all my dâ.” On the one hand, Job is speaking to 
Eliphaz, accusing him of having made his complaint worthless and meaningless. Here 
the term ‘édd possibly derives from the root ‘wd with the meaning “attestation, wit- 
ness.” That is, although Job’s words had to provide a witness for him, Eliphaz consid- ` 
ered his complaint worthless and thus destroyed his case. On the other hand, this text 
may also refer to God, who has taken Job’s entire possessions, his children as well as 
his animals (1:13-19). In that case a metaphorical understanding of ‘@dä would be ap- 
propriate on the basis of the frequent cases in which God’s wrath consumes the entire 
éda (e.g., Nu. 16:22; 17:11[16:45]). 

Prov. 5:14 is similarly unclear. “I was almost at the point of utter ruin in the gähäl 
and the ‘@dä.” The young man realizes too late how foolish it was for him to fall for the 
strange woman ( 15Sd zara). Although his sin probably took place in private rather in 
the entire congregation or assembly, he can still be viewed as someone who has pub- 
licly dishonored himself. This seems to be an unclear but fixed expression that cannot 
be analyzed completely without further contextual information. Whatever the case 
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may be, in view of the theory developed above regarding the use of gähäl ın texts out- 
side P as a substitution for ‘@dä, this particular expression might reflect a kind of 
hendiadys expressing this change. 

Ps. 111:1 seems to refer to some sort of advisory committee, though the exact refer- 
ence is not clear: “Praise! I will give thanks to Yahweh with my whole heart, in the söd of 
the upright, in the dâ.” Semantically, the term ‘@dä seems to approximate — TID söd, 
though the exact meaning is difficult to determine. This situation is possibly like that re- 
garding gähäl w“ edä in Prov. 5:14, with söd w“'@dä representing a fixed expression. 

One might translate Hos. 7:12 as “I will discipline them as announced to their ‘édd.” 
The ‘eda was, after all, already threatened with chastisement in the wilderness because 
of its disobedience. This understanding is undermined, however, by the fact that S@ma' 
l° should mean “report about (something).” One should thus read with F. I. Andersen 
and D. N. Freedman: @dutdm (root ‘wd), “their oath, covenant,” instead of “ddtdm, 
thus “I will chastise them according to a report about their treaties.”>> This fits the con- 
text, where Israel is reprimanded for preferring to make stupid treaties with the sur- 
rounding high powers rather than to trust in God.2® 

The final obscure passage is Jer. 6:18: “Therefore hear, O nations, and know, O 
‘dä, what is against them.”?’ The parallelism seems to make clear that an ‘dâ com- 
posed of foreign nations is being addressed, nations summoned together to witness Ju- 
dah’s punishment. This constitutes an expansion of the juridical and witnessing func- 
tion of the ‘edd. The nations are neither judges nor sworn jury members, though they 
will carry out the sentence. They are present primarily as witnesses to God’s judgment 
over Judah so that it is a public rather than a private matter. 

Alternatively, @dä could be Israel, 'et-"*ser bam, “who dwell among them [i.e., the 
nations].” In that case God would be addressing the nations, then Israel, and finally the 
entire earth (v. 19). Yet another resolution emerges if one reads Ad“ ‘ti dé‘d, “Hear, O na- 
tions, and know what I will do to them.” This renders unnecessary any singular expan- 
sion of ‘édd to the nations. 


IV. Summary. The original meaning of ‘@dä was probably “group, crowd” (cf. Job 
15:34). This basic meaning was developed in two directions. First, the word was ap- 
plied to various groups of animals. A simple extension led to a derogatory designation 
for a group of people that resembled a horde of animals. Finally, the word entered the 
political sphere in the use of P and in early history, where it refers specifically to the 
general assembly of Israelite tribes. If comparable to the Mesopotamian puhrum, the 
ēdâ was probably an essentially democratic institution accessible to all male adults. 
Among other things, it was responsible for waging war, hearing legal cases, punishing 
certain transgressions, and attesting important events in the life of the nation. The dä 
as a system might stem from the period of the conquest of Canaan, and it remained the 


25. F. I. Andersen and D. N. Freedman, Hosea. AB 24 (1980), 471. 

26. Cf. by contrast H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 107: “I will chastise them 
according to the report of their wickedness (rd’ätäm).” 

27. Concerning the textual problems attaching to de î ‘@dä, cf. BHS and the commentaries. 
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leading committee of the people up to the monarchy, when under the antidemocratic 
pressure of the monarchy and aristocracy it collapsed. Although Deuteronomy seems 
still acquainted with the concept, it no longer mentions it by name, while postexilic lit- 
erature completely avoids the ‘@dd except when citing from older material (2 Ch. 5:6 = 
| K. 8:5). References in later literature to an Israelite assembly use the expression 
gahal. Ezekiel similarly uses gähäl where '@dä would actually be appropriate. Three of 
the twelve occurrences of gähäl in Ezekiel are especially instructive insofar as they 
deal with capital punishment by stoning (16:40; 23:46-49) for adultery and murder 
(16:38; 23:44f.). Although in P such stoning is carried out by the ‘dâ (Lev. 24:16; Nu. 
15:35), Ezekiel uses the expression gähäl. There can be but one explanation for this 
change: the term dâ was not part of Ezekiel’s vocabulary.>® 

Levy? — Milgrom 


The development sketched here builds on the early dating of P advocated by many 
Jewish scholars’? or presupposes at least that P has preserved extremely old material. 
The customary dating of P yields a different picture. According to L. Rost,°° P coined 
the word ‘@dd, an assumption that seems unwarranted after the discovery of Ugaritic 
witnesses. By contrast, the technical use of the word is characteristic of P. According to 
K. Elliger’s more precise analysis, only the later stratum of P uses the “modern” ex- 
pression ‘édd, “while the older stratum uses the older word > 717 gähäl, which origi- 
nally referred to the ‘contingent’ of men and was theologically reinterpreted by the 
Deuteronomistic school.”3! In this view P presents not a realistic portrayal of circum- 
stances obtaining during the oldest period but rather an agenda and an ideal program 
for the postexilic congregation. 

Ringgren 


V. Qumran. The word ‘dd occurs about 100 times in the Qumran writings. Al- 
though it was largely adopted in the sense understood by P, the numerous constructions 
and combinations show that it was by no means understood only in this sense of a pop- 
ular assembly, legal assembly, and cultic congregation. While in the older scrolls the 
‘dä still represents the self-designation of the Qumran community itself as a “holy 
congregation” (CD 20:2; 1QS 5:20; 4Q181 1:2), it is soon replaced almost completely 
by > Th’ yahad, though the strongly eschatological Rule of the Congregation again 
exhibits a retarding tendency (1QSa 1:9; 2:8,21). Here '@dä refers to the overall com- 
munity into which the yahad is incorporated (bf) as a subdivision. According to 1QSa 
1:1, the yahad is the ‘@€d@ convened as an assembly (cf. also 1QM 2:9). The community 
associates this particular term with its theology of the poor (4QpPs® [4Q171, 4QpPs 


28. Cf. Milgrom. 

29. Cf. already Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel (Eng. trans., Chicago, 1960), 175ff.; cf. 
Hurvitz; Milgrom; also M. Haran, Temples and Temple Service in Ancient Israel (Oxford, 1978), 
146ff. 

30. Pp. 38f. 

31. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT IV (1966), 70. 
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I. Etymology; Translations. Attempts to explain the various forms from the conso- 
nants ‘dn in Biblical Hebrew have adduced lexemes from other Semitic languages with 
the same corresponding consonantal sequence and yet with quite varied derivations 
and meanings. Decisions concerning the etymological connections applying in any 
given case are still often a matter of dispute, and we will have occasion to return to this 
situation later. The first task is to adduce those particular linguistic constructions in re- 
lated languages that are commensurate with the basic meaning of the Hebrew root ‘dn. 
These include Arab. gadan, “softness, easy life of luxury,” XII “be lush, luxuriant, pro- 
fuse”; Palmyr. ‘dn’, “favorable fate”; Middle Heb. ‘iddiinim, “delights,” ‘dn piel and 
Syr. pael, “delight, make pleasant,”! and recently the Old Aramaic witness ‘dn pael, 
“make flourish, fruitful, bestow abundance.”? A similar meaning must also be attrib- 
uted to Middle Heb. ‘dn piel in certain contexts (Bab. Ket. 10b; Sifre on Dt. 32:2), 
where we read that the rain m“ adden the fields. The verb cannot mean “water” here, 
since this was previously expressed by different verbs, but rather “make fruitful.” 

The Ugar. ‘dn remains extremely obscure.* Since this language distinguishes be- 
tween ‘and g, one would expect a root *gdn to correspond to this particular meaning.° 

The LXX and later Greek translations render Hebrew forms of the base ‘dn almost 


60 (1932); U. Cassuto, Biblical and Oriental Studies, vol. 2: Bible and Ancient Oriental Texts 
(Eng. trans., Jerusalem, 1975), 104-7; idem, Comm. on the Book of Genesis, 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 
1961-64), I, 71-177; E. Cothenet, “Paradis,” DBS, V1, 1177-1220; F. Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Paradies? (Leipzig, 1881); T. H. Gaster, Myth, Legend, and Custom in the OT (New York, 
1969), esp. 24-50 (with bibliog.); K. Galling, “Paradeisos,” PW, 18/3 (1949), 1131-34; 
R. Gordis, “The Significance of the Paradise Myth,” AJSL 52 (1935/36) 86-94; H. Gunkel, 
Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (Göttingen, *1921); F. Hommel, Die Insel der 
Seligen in Mythus und Sage der Vorzeit (Munich, 1901); P. Humbert, Etudes sur le récit du 
paradis et de la chute dans la Genese (Neuchatel, 1940); B. Jacobs-Hornig, “1A gan,” TDOT, I, 
34-39 (with bibliog.); A. Jeremias, “Das Paradies, der Siindenfall,” Das AT im Lichte des Alten 
Orients (Leipzig, 41930), 79-111; J. Jeremias, “mapadeiooc,” TDNT, V, 765-73; H.-J. Kraus, 
“The Glorification of the City of God,” Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1988), 89-92; 
G. Lambert, “Le drame du jardin d’Eden,” NRT 76 (1954) 917-48, 1044-72; J. A. MacCulloch, 
ed., The Mythology of All Races (New York, 1964), index s.v. “paradise”; J. L. McKenzie, 
“Mythological Allusions in Ezek 28:12-18,” JBL 75 (1956) 322-27; A. R. Millard, “The Etymol- 
ogy of Eden,” VT 34 (1984) 103-6; J. Morgenstern, “The Sources of the Paradise Story,” Journal 
of Jewish Lore and Philosophy 1 (Cincinnati, 1919) 105-23, 225-40; H. Schmidt, Die Erzählung 
von Paradies und Sündenfall. SGV 154 (1931), A. Schulz, “Eden,” ZAW 51 (1933) 222-26; 
J. Skinner, “Paradise and the Fall,” Genesis. ICC (21930), 51-97; E. A. Speiser, “‘Ed in the Story 
of Creation,” BASOR 140 (1955) 9-11; W. Watson, “Paradise in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigra- 
pha,” International Journal of Apocrypha (1914) 74ff.; C. Westermann, “Excursus: “Eden,’” 
Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 208-10. 


1. BDB, 726f.. HAL, Ul, 792: GesB, 566f.; E. Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis, 8 
vols. (repr. New York, 1960), V, 4337-43 (Heb.). 

2. See Millard. 

3. Cf. Cassuto. Concerning ‘dnh from Kuntillet “Ajrud, cf. M. Weinfeld, “Kuntillet “Ajrud In- 
scriptions and Their Significance,” Studi epigrafici e linguistici 1 (1984) 121-30. 
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without exception with tryphé or its derivatives (tryphdn, trypherös, etc.). The Greek 
designation for “indulgence, luxurious life, mollycoddling,” indeed also for “arro- 
gance, pride,” apparently no longer had any negative connotations for the linguistic 
sensibility of these later writers, something evident, e.g., in their use of this form in ref- 
erence to the sabbath delight (Isa. 58:13, sabbata trypherd, Heb. 'ng). Only when a 
preceding preposition clearly identifies @den as a designation of place (Gen. 2:8,10; 
4:16) does the LXX prefer the transcription édem (sic). The Vulg. uses the transcrip- 
tion eden only in 4:16, and usually translates with voluptas, rarely with deliciae (Ezk. 
28:13) and teneritudo (Jer. 51:34), and once with paradisus (Ezk. 31:9; cf. LXX).® The 
Targs. transcribe in many cases, and otherwise use derivatives of the root png with the 
meaning “tenderness, spoiling, good living.” 


II. OT Use. 

l. Verb, Adjective, Adverb. The meaning “luxuriate, feast, live luxuriously,” can be 
discerned with certainty only in the case of the verbal and adjectival forms, each of which 
is attested only once. In the postexilic congregation’s penitential prayer in Neh. 9:5a-37, 
thanks is offered to God for having assisted them in taking possession of the fruitful land 
Canaan, stating that “they [the Israelites] luxuriated [wayyitadd nû; NRSV ‘delighted 
themselves’ | in your great goodness” (v. 25). The latter words can refer either directly to 
the material goods bestowed by God or, more likely, to the divine bestowal of their enjoy- 
ment. This resembles a verse in a Qumran hymn: “You [God] will adorn him [the human 
being] with your splendor, and will cause him to reign amid many delights (‘dnym) with 
everlasting peace and length of days” (1QH 13:17f.). This does not, however, constitute 
an unqualified approval of delighting (‘dn) in earthly goods. In the context of a penitential 
prayer, this expression intends rather to contrast on the one hand divine grace as mani- 
fested in the bestowal of a good life, and on the other the human inclination to sin that is 
unworthy of such grace. The preceding words, “so they ate, and were filled and became 
fat,” as well as the following words, “they were disobedient and rebelled against you” 
(v. 26), recalling Dt. 32:15, show such luxurious excess as the first step toward apostasy 
from God. The song of mockery over Babylon (Isa. 47) portrays the latter as a tender and 
spoiled (rkh, ‘ngh) virgin (v. 1) who goes about as a mistress untouched by suffering (vv. 
5-8). The prophet reproachfully addresses her as “dind (v. 8). Given the context, this can 
mean neither the “delicate one” (Vulg. delicata) nor the “lustful one” (Buber- 
Rosenzweig, deriving from ‘ednd; see below). (Ibn Ezra also derives this from ‘ednd, 
“youthfulness.”)’ Rather, the parallel statement “who reigns securely” makes clear that 
“dinä means essentially “who is accustomed to enjoying the luxurious life.” 

| S. 15:32 remains unclear. Here we are told that the captured Amalekite king came 
to his judge ma “dannot (adv. acc.).® If one follows the translators (Aquila, Targs.) and 
exegetes (Biblica Rabbinica) in preserving the usual meaning, one must at least mod- 


6. Concerning parddeisos, cf. M.1. 

7. Cf. P. Joiion, Notes de lexicographie hébraique. Mélanges de la faculté orientales (Paris, 
1910), 7: “filled with vitality.” 

8. GK, §118q. 
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ify it slightly as attempted, e.g., by Symmachus (habrös, “delicately, daintily”) and 
Buber-Rosenzweig (“cheerfully”). The latter disposition would be commensurate with 
the king’s dignity and courage, or with his erroneous notion that he was about to be 
pardoned (so the rabbinic comms.). A simpler solution is to begin with the root m’d and 
translate the word as “trembling” (LXX).? The assumption of metathesis of the root 
‘nd, “bind,” is not particularly helpful, since one need not explicitly mention that the 
prisoner approached his judge “in chains/fetters.” The Vulg. translates skillfully as 
pinguissimus, reflecting on the one hand the basic meaning of the root and on the other 
hand that the Latin word can also mean “calm, composed.” 


2. Appellative. The pl. form “dänim refers to that which is associated with a luxuri- 
ous life, either to a multiplicity of delights or, as a plural of amplification,!® to the 
“highest bliss.” We cannot determine whether this is a plurale tantum or whether the 
singular is by chance simply not attested. The sg. form *‘@den postulated by lexicons, 
homonymous with the name of the garden Eden, is an inadmissible petitio principii. 
From a purely linguistic standpoint, the plural might also derive from the sg. forms 
*ddan, *“ddn, or *eden. 

In telling of the blessings of God’s fellowship, the psalmist in Ps. 36 also relates 
how people “feast on the fat of your [God’s] house, and the brook of your refreshments 
(“däneykä)” (v. 9[8]). Given the context, parallelism, and other use, the latter word 
must refer to something material, i.e., a refreshing drink. U. Cassuto’s interpretation 
“well-watered meadows” is accordingly not particularly persuasive, though neither is 
it appropriate to decipher the metaphor in the translation as, e.g., “blisses, delights” 
while maintaining the literal translation of dsn as “fat.”!! At most the word can be un- 
derstood as genitivus explicativus, thus as “your refreshing brook.” The metaphor of 
the sating house and refreshing brook may allude to the sketch, now applied to Jerusa- 
lem, of paradise as characterized by abundance and by the river of blessing, a sketch 
additionally underscored by the choice of a term sounding much like that for Eden. !? 
H. P. Chajes makes a similar suggestion in his commentary to the Psalms.!? Adducing 
in support Arab. ‘dn, Akk. adnatu, and the parallel word “house,” he interprets this as 
“dwelling place.” The brook at this place would then be the temple spring (Ezk. 47:1). 

The oracle in Jer. 51:33-44 brings serious charges against King Nebuchadnezzar in 
the name of Jerusalem. “King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon has devoured me .. . swal- 
lowed me... filled his belly mé@“@ddandy, with my delicacies” (v. 34). Here the word ob- 
viously means “delicacies” or something simular. 


9. Cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of Samuel 
(Oxford, 1913), 130. 

10. GK, §124e. 

11. So Kraus, in loc.; but cf. also W. Staerk, Lyrik (Psalmen, Hoheslied, und Verwandtes). 
SAT III/1 (Göttingen, 21920), 208: “meal . . . delights.” 

12. Cf. W. R. Farmer, “The Geography of Ezekiel’s River of Life,” BA Reader | (1961), 284f.; 
cf. also R. J. Tournay, “Le Psaum XXXVI: Structure et Doctrine,” RB 90 (1983) 5-22, esp. 16f. 

13. Psalms (Yitomir, 1903), 79 (Heb.). 
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Since the use of the prep. min after the verb ml’ is attested elsewhere (Lev. 9:17), our 
word need not be emended to ma“danndy.'+ Contra the accentuation, some exegetes 
associate the word with the following verb, reading “he expelled me from the place of 
my bliss.”!5 This, however, gives the verse an extremely weak conclusion. 

The lament for Saul and Jonathan (2 S. 1:24) says that the former clothed Israel's 
daughters with crimson in “ddnim and put ornaments of gold (“di zähäb) on their ap- 
parel. In this context the word has presented problems for both translators and exe- 
getes. Only the Targs. maintain the meaning “food delicacies” (tapniigin). Otherwise 
the tendency is normally to read the immediately following word “ddyim, “orna- 
ments,” here as well.!® If one uses the more general meaning “delicacies” for “ddnim, 
however, the word can also easily be understood here as meaning “precious cloth- 
ing.” '? One cannot really justify linguistically the adverbial understanding as “in a 
charming way” (Buber-Rosenzweig: “in splendid display”), since the prep. ‘im is not 
otherwise so used. 

The plural of the magtäl nominal construction clearly means “selected delicacies,” 
something demonstrated in the oracle of blessing for the tribe of Asher, which settled 
in a particularly fertile area (cf. Dt. 33:24). The oracle states that it will provide 
ma “danné melek, 1.e., food delicacies suitable for the royal table (Gen. 49:20). 

One medieval commentator (Rashbam) understands the word as referring to the 
anointing oil for the king (cf. Bab. Men. 86a); this, however, misses the parallelism in 
the verse. 

Lam. 4:1-12 portrays the horrible turn of fate experienced by the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem. It laments that those who were earlier accustomed to eating ma“dannim, the 
“finest delicacies,” now perish in the streets (v. 5; cf. Targ.; Vulg.: qui vescebantur 
voluptuose). The word has the same meaning in Prov. 29:17, where parents are admon- 
ished that a well-disciplined child will “give delicacies [NRSV ‘delight’] to your 
heart.”!® Here, too, it is best not to weaken the vitality of the metaphor by rendering it 
abstractly (LXX kösmos, “embellishment, splendor’; Buber-Rosenzweig: “bliss”’). 

The word is used rather obscurely in the difficult verse Job 38:31, which speaks of 
the ma“dannét of a constellation. The parallel word més*két, “cords,” has prompted 
exegetes to suspect metathesis of ‘nd, “bind,” yielding the translation or explanation 
“bonds, fetters” (LXX, Targ., Rashi, et al.). The Midr. Gen. Rab. 10 and several early 
commentaries, however, maintain the word in its usual meaning, i.e., the constellation 
associated with the spring makes the fruit “ripen” (dn). According to Ibn Ezra, the 
word stands for the fruit itself that ripens in this particular season. 

The hapax legomenon 'ednä refers to something an old person has lost. Sarah resists 
believing the promise that she will have a son: “After I have grown old, and my hus- 


14. Contra BHK; BHS; J. Bright, Jeremiah. AB 21 (1965), 350; and others. 

15. Cf. Stenzel, Die Heilige Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testaments (Aschaffenburg, 1957), 
988; Bright, Jeremiah, in loc. 

16. Cf. LXX; Ben Yehuda, in loc.; Driver, Samuel, 238. 

17. Cf. Kimchi, in loc. 

18. B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT 1/16 (21963), 100. 
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suggesting the preexistence of Eden: “quod prius quam caelum et terram deus faceret, 
paradisum ante condiderat.'”2! 

Rabbinic exegesis already felt compelled on the basis of Gen. 2:8 and 10 to distin- 
guish between the garden and Eden (Bab. Ber. 34b), raising the question regarding 
which was the more comprehensive term. The phrase “the trees of Eden that were in 
the garden” (Ezk. 31:9) suggests that the area of the garden was larger than that of 
Eden, while the expression “garden in Eden” (Gen. 2:8) prompts precisely the opposite 
conclusion (Gen. Rab. 16). In any case, Eden is the mysterious, otherworldly region 
hidden even from the view of the first human beings, who were permitted to linger 
only briefly in the garden (Bab. Ber. 34b). 

Since the days of the pan-Babylonian explanation of the Bible, many scholars have 
accepted the derivation of the word ‘eden from Sumero-Akk. edinu, “steppe, wilder- 
ness,” describing the semantic development as follows.*2 “‘Eden,’ which popular He- 
brew tradition interpreted according to the Hebrew word Eden = bliss, is probably 
originally to be understood according to the Babylonian as ‘steppe’ . . . the frightening, 
enormous steppe region about whose terrible dangers the Canaanite farmer speaks with 
horror. ... The garden of God seems all the more splendid if situated in the middle of 
this frightening wilderness.”?3 This etymology, however, is subject to serious doubts. 
Not only is the insertion of the laryngeal ‘in a word deriving from Sum. e difficult to 
explain, so also is the transference within Hebrew tradition of a designation for a 
wasteland to the verdant garden that precisely this tradition locates within that waste- 
land.** It would be especially remarkable that this process left absolutely no other 
traces apart from these isolated biblical verses. Thus this attempt at localization more 
likely represents only a secondary development occasioned either by an inclination to 
demythologize or by false erudition, the reference perhaps being either edinu or the Ar- 
amaic place-name bit adini (cf. bét ‘eden, Am. 1:5). 

Hence the word ‘Zden, its etymology, and its semantic development need a different 
explanation, even if such explanation must remain hypothetical. In antinomy to 
midbär, “wilderness” (Isa. 51:3), the word ‘Zden probably referred originally to a luxu- 
riantly fertile area, a “fruitful land” (such as the ‘eres p*ri, Ps. 107:34). (U. Cassuto’s 
explanation as “well-watered area,” to be equated with masgeh |Gen. 13:10], is sub- 
stantively correct if linguistically imprecise.) The linguistic stage perhaps recalls the 
fixed expression “sé Zden (Ezk. 31:9,16,18), one that, like “sé mayim (v. 14), is used 
in the sense of “trees typical of a well-watered, fertile area.” This concept can easily be 
associated with those from a neighboring conceptual sphere, namely, those associated 


21. Jerome, Quaest. hebr. in libro Geneseos, in loc. 

22. See Delitzsch, 79f.; AHw, I, 187; CAD, IV, 33. 

23. H. Gunkel, Die Urgeschichte und die Patriarchen. SAT 1/1 (21920), 57f.; cf. E. A. Speiser, 
Genesis. AB | (1964), 16. 

24. Concerning the region edin, cf. T. Jacobsen, “Formation Tendencies in Sumerian Reli- 
gion,” The Bible and the Ancient Near East. FS W. F. Albright (Garden City, N.Y., 1961), 272f. 

25. Cf. also M. Görg, “Ijob aus dem Lande ûs: ein Beitrag zur ‘theologischen Geographie,” 
BN 12 (1980) 7-12. 
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notions of lushly fruitful fields and of blessed human existence with belief ın the be- 
yond. If the deceased are able to pass the tests of the underworld and reach the “field of 
peace” (sht htp), which is guarded by flames and monsters, the gods allow them to eat 
from the tree of life from which they, too, eat.?? In this region, crisscrossed by rivers, 
human beings eat and dress like the gods.?? 


3. Garden of Bliss in the OT. Several OT passages indirectly offer information about 
the ancient Hebrews’ understanding of the land of bliss and the time of happiness. Such 
is the case, e.g., when the fruitfulness of the land (Dt. 32:13f.) and majesty of Jerusa- 
lem (Ps. 48:3[2]) are described in effusive colors, or when prosperity and peace among 
human beings and animals is foretold for the future (Isa. 2:4; 11:6-8; 65:25; Hos. 2:20- 
23[18-21]; Joel 4:18[3:18]; Am. 9:13f., etc.). In the present context only those pas- 
sages are of interest that speak specifically about ‘éden. In two different parables (Ezk. 
28; 31), the prophet Ezekiel uses several motifs based on earlier conceptions in order to 
illustrate contemporary events. The extraction of these motifs, however, is rendered 
somewhat difficult by the abrupt transitions between the metaphors themselves and 
their decipherment (e.g., 28:16-18; 31:11f.). Nor can one determine here the extent to 
which these actually reflect Israelite-Jewish traditions. Because the parables involve 
foreign kings, some degree of interweaving with foreign, particularly Phoenician, ele- 
ments would certainly be understandable and would also explain the strongly mytho- 
logical coloring of the parables. Nonetheless, one may assume that the prophet was not 
presenting his listeners with wholly unfamiliar material. 

Aside from allusions to concrete historical details, Ezk. 28 tells of a being of ex- 
traordinary beauty and wisdom living in the seat of the gods — either in the midst of 
the sea (v. 2) or on the mount of the gods (v. 16) — in the ‘Zden of the garden of the 
gods (or of God), surrounded by jewels and fiery stones and with a cherub as guardian 
(vv. 12-14, with LXX, Syr., contra MT). That creature was godlike (v. 14, to be read 
contra the accentuation: “I placed you on the holy mountain, you were an ““/dhim’’), 
and blameless in his ways (v. 15). But because he then became proud (v. 17) and 
equated himself with God (v. 6), Yahweh cast him to the ground and turned him to 
ashes (vv. 17f.). 

The oracle directed against the pharaoh (Ezk. 31) compares him with the mythical 
tree of the world whose branches, nourished by the waters of the primeval sea (v. 4), 
towered high into the clouds (v. 3; see BHS). Birds and animals found shelter in the 
tree, and all the other trees of Eden in God’s garden envied it (v. 9). Because its heart 
became proud, however, Yahweh delivered it into the hand of cruel foreigners, who 
felled it (vv. 11f.) and cast it down with the trees of Eden to the underworld (v. 18). 

The actual paradise story (Gen. 2f.) exhibits sufficient points of contact with the ac- 
counts in the book of Ezekiel to allow us to view all of them as variations of the basic 
theme “Eden,” variations that were obviously circulating in Israel. Within the frame- 


32. RAR, 169f. 
33. Egyptian Book of the Dead, ch. 110. 
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work of these possibilities, however, the paradise story itself does exhibit a clear ten- 
dency to engage in demythologization. It never calls the garden the “garden of God,” 
though it certainly understands it as such (Gen. 3:8). The garden has not existed since 
the prımeval time, but rather ıs planted specifically for the human being whom God has 
just created (2:7f.). Apart from the tree of life and the tree of knowledge, no other mi- 
raculous plants grow there, but only beautiful and useful trees (v. 9). The inhabitant of 
the garden is not some half-divine figure but the first human being, who must take care 
of the garden (v. 15). He is given a woman as his companion, providing an etiology for 
the origin of human beings (vv. 23f.). The serpent is characterized more by fairy-tale 
elements than by mythological ones; it is the serpent, not any pseudodivine human hu- 
bris, that causes the fall of human beings (3:1-13). The expulsion from the garden of 
Eden becomes the etiology of human fate, characterized on the one hand by the sub- 
limity of the human consciousness of existence, and on the other by the tragedy of toil 
and of death. 


4. Theological Considerations. The changes that occurred in the understanding of 
€den can perhaps be described as follows from a conceptual-historical (rather than 
chronological) perspective. The term ‘Zden, the fruitful region, is equated with the gar- 
den of the gods borrowed from foreign sources in which a half-divine being rules. In 
the course of monotheistic interpretation, mythological elements recede. The garden 
€den comes to symbolize a condition, inaccessible to human beings, of innocence and 
carefree existence. The demythologization then continues in two diametrically op- 
posed directions. In postbiblical Judaism (2 Enoch 8f.; Bab. Hag. 15a; Cant. Rab. on 
Cant. 6:9) and in Christianity (Lk. 23:43; 2 Cor. 12:2-4), Eden becomes the heavenly 
beyond for the deceased righteous, while in the OT itself the garden ‘éden pales into 
the mere designation for an extremely favorable but utterly earthly condition. Prior to 
its desolation, the land was like the garden ‘den (Joel 2:3); Yahweh promises that after 
he has cleansed the people of their sins, he will again have them settle the land, work it, 
secure it, and make it like ‘Zden (Isa. 51:3; Ezk. 36:35). From a religious perspective, 
divine compassion thus makes Eden — either in the beyond or in the here and now 
accessible again to human beings. 





IV. Qumran. The term ‘dn occurs only 5 times in Qumran, exclusively in 1QH. 
Among the texts, only 6:16 actually refers to Eden itself in comparing the righteous 
with a tree whose branches are watered by the “rivers of Eden” (an allusion to Ps. 1). 
Otherwise, it receives “glorious bliss” (‘dn kbwd, 8:20) from God, and the “fullness of 
delights” (rwb ‘dnym, 13:17; cf. 10:30; 1QH fr. 5:7). 

Kedar-Kopfstein 
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3. Etymology. The etymology of ‘der is uncertain. GesB derives ‘der from ‘dr III, 
“remain behind,” but also mentions the interpretation advocated by R. Ružička: a ref- 
erence to “something separated off from the whole.”? GesB also adduces a verb ‘dr I 
with the meaning “order, organize” (1 Ch. 12:34,39[33,38]), which according to 
Gesenius is the root of ‘éder.!° Recent scholars replace ‘dr in these passages with a con- 
jecture or explain it as an Aramaic form of —> 1% ‘zr.!! The derivation suggested by 
KBL? might be correct, however, which denominates ‘dr in 1 Ch. 12:34,39(33,38) with 
the meaning “gather, collect (intransitive)” from ‘éder, “flock,” which can certainly 
also occur in the basic qal stem.!2 


II. OT Usage. 

|. Flocks in Narrative Texts. The passages using the word ‘éder, “flock, herd,” pro- 
vide a vivid picture of a specialized branch of commercial agricultural life in the OT: 
small livestock herding. Gen. 29:2f. describes the activity of watering sheep at a 
well;!3 Joel 1:18 describes the loss of food for the flocks as a result of a locust plague. 
Shepherds are charged with protecting the flocks, and as a rule they discharge this duty 
in multiples rather than alone (Cant. 1:7; cf. 1 S. 17:34). They drive the flock into the 
protective fold accompanied by a certain sound known as the “piping of the flocks” 
(Jgs. 5:16).!* Although guard or observation towers were probably also situated near 
the folds (Gen. 35:21; Mic. 4:8; cf. also 2 Ch. 26:10),!5 animals from the flock were 
still sometimes purloined (Job 24:2). A similarly impious act is for a flock owner to 
present a blemished, inferior animal for the thanksgiving offering (Mal. 1:14). Proper 
attention to one’s flocks is a good investment (Prov. 27:23), which is why Hezekiah of 
Judah has stalls and folds built for his flocks (2 Ch. 32:28). The story of Jacob and 
Laban (Gen. 30:25-43) describes with both savvy and humor how a person skilled in 
livestock herding can acquire wealth. Jacob knows how to protect his own consider- 
able flocks from the vengeance of his brother Esau (Gen. 32:17-20). Jeremiah de- 
scribes farmers and shepherds as inhabitants who either enjoy a peaceful life (Jer. 
31:24) or are annihilated by the advancing enemy (51:23). 


2. The Flock as a Metaphor. This more concrete usage, making up approximately 
half the occurrences, can be juxtaposed with the metaphorical usage, which in its own 
turn can be subdivided into several classifications. 

a. Grazing flocks can symbolize coming disaster. Prophetic oracles often announce 
imminent disaster to a city by using the metaphor of flocks grazing in meadows where 
formerly great, prosperous, secure cities were located. Such oracles are issued to Da- 


9. GesB, 567. 

10. GesTh, I, 996. 

Il. For the former see BHS; for the latter, HAL, II, 793; Wagner, no. 217. 

12. Cf. BLe, $38v’. 

13. — “NRI be er (I, 463-66). 

14. Cf. in this regard O. Eissfeldt, “Gabelhiirden im Ostjordanland,” K/Schr, III (1966), 65f. 
15. > 9719 migdäl (VIII, 69-73). 
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mascus (Isa. 17:2), Jerusalem (Isa. 32:14; Jer. 6:3, where the initiator of disaster is the 
mysterious “enemy from the north,” v. 1), and Nineveh (Zeph. 2:14[10]). 

b. Grazing flocks can symbolize Yahweh’s care and concern, something Israel al- 
ready experienced during the exodus from Egypt. Ps. 78 accordingly describes Israel's 
wilderness wanderings in the image of the shepherd who guides his flock through the 
steppe (v. 52), and the promises of a “new exodus” not surprisingly also pick up on this 
imagery (Isa. 40:11; Jer. 31:10; Ezk. 34:12; Mic. 2:12). 

c. In addition to the grazing flock as the comparative element, authors also use the no- 
tion of the flock or herd as a metaphor or even symptom of Yahweh’s people.!6 This is 
clearly the case in Zec. 10:3, which metaphorically equates the leading personalities 
among the people with shepherds (rö’eh).!’ Jer. 31:10 and Mic. 2:12 merely allude to this 
equivalence by means of the verb > Y 3P gbs, at times complementing this in the second 
half of the verse with the metaphor of grazing flocks.!® Only one passage (Jer. 13:17,20) 
uses the metaphor of Israel as a herd in an oracle of threat. V. 20 specifically calls Judah 
the flock entrusted to the city Jerusalem.!? Midr. Lam. Rab., proem, §25, picks up on 
v. 17, stating that “when they went into exile, they were merely ‘a [God’s] flock.’ 20 

d. Flocks can be used metaphorically in several other contexts as well. Mic. 5:7(8) 
States that the remnant of Jacob will appear among the nations “like a lion among the 
animals of the forest, like a young lion in the sheepfold,”2! a statement that is both un- 
usual and disturbing, especially following immediately upon v. 6. This recalls Zeph. 
2:7,9, and almost certainly dates from the postexilic period.*2 

The statements in Canticles are of a completely different kind. They compare the 
girl’s beautiful black hair with the flocks of goats that move down the forested slopes 
of Gilead (Cant. 4:1 par. 6:5), or her perfectly even, white teeth with the flock of shorn 
ewes coming up from the washing (4:2 par. 6:6). 


3. Personal and Place-Names. Personal and place-names constructed with ‘éder oc- 
cur in several OT passages as well as in Ugaritic. Both a Benjaminite (1 Ch. 8:15) and 
a Levite from the family of Merari (23:23; 24:30) are called ‘éder, and one of Saul’s 
sons-in-law is called ‘adri@/ (1 S. 18:19; 2 S. 21:8). In Ugarit the name bn ‘dr is pre- 
sumably based on the Aramaic form ‘dr = 'zr?? J. Simons suggests emending the 
place-name ‘éder in Josh. 15:21 to Arad.?4 


16. Cf. Seibert, 10-15. 

17. > AY rad. 

18. See III.2.b above. 

19. W. Rudolph, Jeremiah. HAT 1/12 (31968), in loc. 

20. WTM, III, 624. 

21, Translation according to T. H. Robinson, Die Zwölf Kleinen Propheten. HAT 1/14 
(21954), in loc. 

22. Cf. H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1990), 151. 

23. UT, no. 1826. Cf. IPN, 63; Wagner, nos. 215-17; PNU, 107. 

24. GTTOT, $317; so also O. Odelain and R. Séguineau, Lexikon der biblischen Eigennamen 
(Ger. trans., Diisseldorf/Neukirchen, 1981), 86 (not in Dictionary of Proper Names and Places 
in the Bible [Eng. trans., Garden City, N.Y., 1981], 104). 
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The meaning of the place-name migdal-‘éder in Gen. 35:21 and Mic. 4:8 is uncer- 
tain. “Flock towers” were doubtless used for protecting the flocks while in their 
folds.? D. Kellermann thinks the reference is more likely to watchtowers or citadel 
towers, and suspects that hammigdäl haggädöl in Neh. 3:27 ıs the same as in Mic. 
4:8.26 The name of this particular tower in the city fortifications of Jerusalem (par. 
‘öpel) possibly recalls an earlier watchtower of the sort also known as the Tower of the 
Flock (NRSV “tower of Eder”) near Bethel (Gen. 35:21). Some interpreters under- 
stand migdal-‘éder in Mic. 4:8 as a synonym for Jerusalem.?® Understanding the ex- 
pression here as a place-name (probably under the influence of Mic. 4:8), Targ. 
Pseudo-Jonathan on Gen. 35:21 states that the messiah will descend to earth at the 
migdal-‘éder.*? 


IV. Qumran, NT, LXX. Among the uses of ‘der in the OT discussed above (II.2), 
only the metaphor of the people of God as the flock under Yahweh’s protective, shep- 
herding eye continued to be used in theological statements. CD 13:9 states that the 
guardian of the camp “shall love them as a father loves his children, and shall carry 
them in all their distress like a shepherd his sheep.” The NT then also uses this meta- 
phor of the congregation as a flock (cf. Mt. 15:24; Lk. 12:32; Jn. 10:16; 1 P. 5:2, etc.). 

In most instances (25 times), the LXX renders ‘@der as poimnion; in 8 instances, in- 
cluding 6 in wisdom texts (Ecclesiastes, Canticles), it uses agélé. Twice the translation 
is poimné, once each mdndra (2 Ch. 32:28) and boukélion (Joel 1:18). 
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“Zu Mal 2,10-16,” ZAW 93 (1981) 85-90; I. L. Seeligmann, “Zur Terminologie fiir das 
Gerichtsverfahren im Wortschatz des biblischen Hebräisch,” Hebrdische Wortforschung. FS 
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I. 1. Semitic Cognates. 

a. General Considerations. The etymological relationships involving the root ‘wd are 
rather complicated. For semantic reasons, Arab. Gda(u), “return,” and Eth. ‘da, “go 
around, surround,” can hardly be related to Heb. ‘wd. The OSA term ‘wd means “return,” 
causatively “reestablish” (often with “peaceful relationships,” “alliance,” or similar terms 
as its object).! Traces of this root can probably also be found in Hebrew (719 I)? and in Syr. 
*yädä, Palmyr. ‘yd’, “custom” (cf. Arab. ‘ädat with the same meaning). The Arabic term 
corresponding to Heb. > TY” ya’ad is wa‘ada, “to promise,” III, “arrange to meet.” These 
probably represent different expansions of a single root ‘d.* The relationship between these 
and Syr. ‘hd, “remember,” Arab. ‘ahida, “know, be acquainted with,” “entrust” (‘a/d, “alli- 
ance, contract”), and OSA ‘hd, “make an alliance, obligate oneself,” is unclear.> 

b. Aramaic. The inscriptions of Sefire contain approximately 33 occurrences of 
Aram. ‘dy, “contract, pact,” “contractual terms,” “oath, agreement secured through an 
oath.”® The word is otherwise undocumented in Aramaic. 

c. Akkadian. The Akk. term adi appears first in the dependency contract that 
Ashurnirari V forced on Mati’ilu of Arpad ca. 755 B.c. (“the oaths of allegiance sworn 
to Ashurnirari, King of Assyria”).” Such an “oath” (adü) is a written agreement be- 
tween a higher ranking partner and servants or subjects.® The treaty was reinforced by 
magical or religious customs (ceremonies, imprecations, incantations),? and was actu- 
ally a law or commandment ceremoniously forced on an individual or people in the 
presence of divine witnesses and attested by the liege lord. It contained a specific re- 
sponsibility or obligation (depending on the perspective of the liege lord or vassal, re- 
spectively) ceremoniously accepted on the basis of an oath.!° 

d. Ugaritic. The Ugar. term ‘d III has been associated with Arab. ‘dda, “return,” 
‘Gdat, “custom,” Eth. ‘da, “go around,” and translated as “repetition,” “turning point,” 
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W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 251-78; S. Sharvit, “TY NY,” Les 41 (1976-77) 302f.; H. J. 
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sions of the ‘d Root,” JSS 10 (1965) 222-40; G. M. Tucker, “Witnesses and ‘Dates’ in Israelite 
Contracts,” CBQ 28 (1966) 42-45; T. Veijola, “Zu Ableitung und Bedeutung von he‘id I im 
Hebräischen: Ein Beitrag zur Bundesterminologie,” UF 8 (1976) 343-51; B. Volkwein, 
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5. Biella, 356. Cf. HAL, II, 788, s.v. ēd. 

6. KAI, 222-24, ca. 750 B.C. For the translations see Fitzmyer, 23; Lemaire and Durand, 95. 

7. Cf. H. Tadmor, “The Aramaization of Assyria: Aspects of Western Impact,” RAI 25 (1982) 
456; ANET, 532f. 

8. AHw, I, 14; cf. Tadmor, “Aramaization of Assyria,” 468 n. 113. 

9. CAD, I/1, 131, 133b. 
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“society.”!! By way of conjecture, C. H. Gordon finds in several personal names the 
term ‘d = Heb. ‘ēd, then translates f‘dt, “messenger” (similar to ‘add, “witness, mes- 
sage”), and suggests ‘d accompanied by a question mark for ‘dk.!* G. del Olmo Lete 
translates “all around you” (cf. Eth. ‘da).'° 

e. Hebrew. Hebrew understands ‘Zd, “witness, attestation,” as a qatil with contrac- 
tion deriving from ‘wd or as a qal participle.!* The fem. form of ‘ēd is '@dä, “attestation, 
female witness.” The term ‘vida with prefixed t indicates that the substantives derive 
from a verbal root ‘wd. The term ‘édit is constructed from ‘ēd with the abstract affix 
and has two pl. forms, ‘@d°wét and ‘édét, with no discernible semantic difference be- 


tween them (cf. 2 K. 23:3 with 2 Ch. 34:31).'5 


2. Etymology and General Meaning. Despite traditional opinion, one can at present 
hardly doubt the Aramaic origin of Akk. adü (from ‘dy; see above).!® By contrast, the 
etymology of the Aramaic term itself is quite open to discussion. One possibility is a 
connection with ‘wd, “attest, witness,” probably in view of the gods as witnesses.!’ The 
Heb. term ‘édiit seems to derive from Aramaic.!® 

In any case, the semantic correspondences between Aram. ‘dy, Akk. adii, and Heb. 
‘€diit are evident, and aid in explaining the frequent secondary meaning of the Hebrew 
terms as “regulations, commandments.”!? In all likelihood the meaning of ‘édiit, “con- 
tractual regulations,” in certain individual cases derives from this context.*? The aspect 
of “entering into a relationship with another person by means of a formal statement” 
remained associated with the term ‘ēd as the person who testifies or is in a position to 
testify to throw light on the facts of a case in a trial. The meanings of ‘wd hiphil cover a 
broad spectrum and can be classified in two larger groups depending on their (implicit 
or explicit) connection with @d or ‘édiit.*! 

Hence it does not seem necessary to explain the various meanings of ‘wd hiphil on 
the basis of Arab. ‘dda, “return,” or Eth. ‘6da, “go around,” whereby one understands 
the meaning “admonish,” “warn,” as implying “state repeatedly and urgently,” and “at- 
test, witness,” as implying an act through which a person “brings something back,” i.e., 
refers to a past event by means of the spoken word.?? 


11. WUS, no. 1999. 

12. UT, nos. 1817, 1832. For ‘dk see KTU, 1.6 VI, 48f.; UT, no. 1815. 

13. Mitos y leyendas de Canadn segün la tradiciön de Ugarit (Madrid, 1981), 235. 

14. See, respectively, BLe, $61c”; LexHebAram, 573. 

15. JM, I, §88 Mj. Cf. Volkwein, 19; Lemaire and Durand, 96. 

16. Cf. Tadmor, “Aramaization of Assyria,” 455. 

17. KAI, 222B:4, though cf. Fitzmyer, 81, 86f., who reads ‘wrn, “who are watchful.” See the 
gods as “witnesses” in KAI, 222A:12; Lemaire and Durand, 94f. 

18. Lemaire and Durand, 102. 

19. See IV.2. 

20. See 111.2. 

21. See 1.1.2. 

22. Cf. van Leeuwen, TLOT, II, 839f.; Seeligmann, 265-66; Thompson, 223-25; and the criti- 
cism raised by Veijola, 343f. 
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3. OT Occurrences. The occurrences of the root ‘wd in the OT are distributed as follows: 


ed ‘edim ‘édiit ed(w)öt ‘wdhiphil 
Gen. 4 2 
Ex. 3 21 2 
Lev. l 2 
Nu. 2 ] 12 
Dt. 9 5 3 5 
Josh. 3 2 | 
Ruth 3 
LS. 3 2 
I K. | 3 
2K. l 2 2 
1 Ch. l 
2 Ch. 2 l ] 
Neh. l 6 
Ps. l 2 7 pM 2 
Prov. 11 
Job | | 
Lam. l 
Isa. | l | 
Dt.-Isa. | 5 
Jer. 4 | 8 
Am. ] 
Mic. ] 
Zec. | 
Mal. l ] 

45 24 46 37 39 


To these one can add 4 occurrences of ‘dâ (Gen. 21:30; 31:52; Josh. 24:27[bis]); 3 of 
tf ‘fida (Isa. 8:16,20; Ruth 4:7), and 1 for the hophal (Ex. 21:29). Sirach contains 2 oc- 
currences of ‘wd hiphil and 3 of ‘édiit. 

Personal names using the root ‘wd probably include yé‘@d (Neh. 11:7) and gal‘éd 
(Gen. 31:47). Questions remain concerning the identification of ‘öded (2 Ch. 15:1,8; 
28:9) as a personal name or as an epithet for the prophet (one who warns?) and the as- 
sociation of ‘el'Gd/el'Gda (1 Ch. 7:20f.) with ‘wd. In Isa. 33:8 MT ‘Grim is probably to 
be read ‘édim or ‘Gdim (“contracts”); cf. 1QIsa*, ‘dym.* 


4. Syntactic and Semantic Considerations. a. ‘wd hiphil. Within the semantic field 


of ‘éd, the term ‘wd hiphil occurs with the dir. obj. ‘@dim (Isa. 8:2; Jer. 32:10,25,44) or 


23. Cf. IPN, 162f. 
24. Cf. BHS; Fitzmyer, “The Aramaic Suzerainty Treaty,” CBQ 20 (1958) 456. 
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“heaven and earth” (Dt. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28), with the meaning “seek out, appoint wit- 
nesses, present as witnesses.” The addressee of such witnessing is introduced by b® 
(Dt. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28; Ps. 50:7) or ‘ét (1 K. 21:13), in the sense of a witness “against 
someone.” The juridical aspect of witnessing is expressed by ‘wd hiphil + ben... üben 
(Mal. 2:14). Both Yahweh and human beings can be the subject. Within the semantic 
field “inform, notify,”> b© introduces the addressee of the action expressed by ‘wd 
hiphil (the only exception being Jer. 6:10, ‘al; Neh. 13:15 is problematic). The verb is 
construed as follows: absolutely (2 Ch. 24:19; Neh. 9:30; 13:15; Ps. 81:9[Eng. v. 8]; 
Jer. 11:7; 42:19; Am. 3:13); coordinated with a different verb as a hendiadys (1 S. 8:9, 
higgid + dir. obj.; Neh. 13:21, ‘amar; Jer. 6:10, dibber; 11:7, hiskim + lé’mdr); with a 
direct object anticipated by “Ser and then picked up again (Dt. 32:46; 2 K. 17:15; Neh. 
9:34); introducing a clause paratactically with /é’mdr (Gen. 43:3; Ex. 19:23; 1 K. 2:42; 
2 K. 17:13; Zec. 3:6); introducing an object clause with ki (Dt. 8:19) or a subordinated 
clause with pen (Ex. 19:21), or a final clause (Neh. 9:26,29). 

Yahweh is the frequent subject of ‘wd hiphil. In this context he “warns” or “admon- 
ishes” his people either directly (Ex. 19:23; 2 K. 17:15; Neh. 9:29,34; Jer. 11:7; 42:19; 
Zec. 3:6, “angel of Yahweh”; Ps. 81:9[8]), or through Moses (Ex. 19:21; Dt. 8:19; 
32:46), Samuel (1 S. 8:9), or the prophets (2 K. 17:13; Neh. 9:26,30; 2 Ch. 24:19). 
Other subjects of ‘wd hiphil include Joseph (Gen. 43:3), Solomon (1 K. 2:42), 
Nehemiah (Neh. 13:15,21), and an undetermined plural (Am. 3:13). It is uncertain 
whether in Jer. 6:10 the subject is Yahweh himself or the prophet. 

b. ēd. The term Zd occurs with the prep. bë, “witness against” (Dt. 31:19,26; Josh. 
24:27 ['edäl;, 1 S. 12:5; Jer. 42:5; Mic. 1:2), or with ben... üben (Gen. 31:44,48,50; 
Josh. 22:27,28,34; it is also construed with ki [so that, that] to designate the content of 
the witness: Josh. 24:22; 1 S. 12:5; Isa. 19:20). The expression hdyd l° ēd (Gen. 31:48; 
Dt. 31:19,21,26; Job 16:8; Isa. 19:20; Jer. 42:5; Mic. 1:2) or /edä (Gen. 21:30; Josh. 
24:27) expresses the anticipation, desire, and confirmation that someone or something 
proves to be a witness against someone or has been appointed such. The verbs most 
frequently appearing with ‘ēd include hë“d + ‘édim, “take as a witness” (Isa. 8:2; Jer. 
32:10,25); Zd + qwm + b®, “appear as a witness against someone” (Dt. 19:15,16; Job 
16:8; Ps. 27:12; 35:11); ‘Gnd b®, “charge, accuse” (Ex. 20:16; Nu. 35:30; Dt. 5:20; 
19:16,18; Prov. 25:18; cf. ‘dnd l*padnayw, Dt. 31:21); hépiah, “utter” (in general, “lie,” 
Prov. 6:19; 12:17; 14:5; 19:5,9).26 The presentation of evidence is expressed by hebi’ + 
ēd (Ex. 22:12[13]), and the allusion to a witness’s statement by /*pi/al-pi ‘édim (Nu. 
35:30; Dt. 17:6; 19:15). The term sähed (par. to ‘ēd, Job 16:19) is an Aramaic loan- 
word. 


5. LXX. The LXX generally translates all the lexemes of the root ‘wd with expressions 
belonging to the basic verb martyrein. These include diamartyresthai (19 times); 
epimartyresthai (7); diamartyrein (3); also katamartyrein, martyrein, and poiein 


25. Cf. 11.2. 
26. Cf. D. Pardee, “YPH ‘Witness’ in Hebrew and Ugaritic,” VT 28 (1978) 204-13. 
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märtyras. lt translates ēd 45 times with märtys, 9 times with martyrion, 6 times with 
martyrein, and twice with martyria. The translations of ‘ēd by dnthrdpos (Isa. 8:2), 
engyän (Prov. 19:28), and étasis (Job 10:17) were probably prompted by stylistic consid- 
erations or by difficulties with the Hebrew text. The term ‘édiit is translated 36 times with 
martyrion (also the translation of “üdä), 4 times with diathéké, and once with martyria. 
The two terms "dä and ‘@d(*w)dét together are translated 41 times with martyrion.?’ 


Il. “ed/édim/éda. One can distinguish six different semantic fields for ‘ēd depend- 
ing on whether it refers to an individual, a group, an object, or Yahweh, and whether it 
exhibits legal meaning (in the strict sense, 1.e., in a trial before a court or outside a trial 
situation) or figurative religious meaning. 

l. In Legal Contexts. a. Meaning. The category that can be identified most precisely 
is that of the witness before a court. Lev. 5:1 offers what is almost a definition of the 
‘éd as a person who has either seen or otherwise learned of a deed with regard to which 
a person is obligated to testify. This obligation is imposed by means of a conditional 
curse.28 The expression göl ‘G/d is not necessarily the curse that the victim utters 
against the perpetrator, but rather the public summons by the “legal authorities” (el- 
ders, etc.). Lev. 5:1 thus describes the witness who has seen or learned and is obligated 
to testify because of the summons. Yet not every person who is an eyewitness is also eo 
ipso a witness in the juridical sense.2? The seriousness of the witness’s obligation de- 
rives from the guilt that person would incur by refusing to testify (näasa’ “wônô).30 

The law concerning jealousy underscores the importance of the witness for justice 
(Nu. 5:11-31). This law subjects the woman suspected of adultery to the judgment of God 
in cases where the husband can produce no witnesses (v. 13). The absence of witnesses 
immediately prompts the insertion of God into the legal process. The potential power of 
witnesses made it necessary to limit their authority at a certain point and to demand moral 
guarantees; at least two witnesses were required for cases involving death sentences for 
murder (Nu. 35:30) or idolatry (Dt. 17:6). In the latter case the witnesses also had to carry 
out the actual sentence of death to assume full responsibility for their testimony (17:7). 
Dt. 19:15 expands this standard of “two or three witnesses” to apply to all cases; such are 
even required for beginning proceedings (gam däbär; NRSV “to sustain a charge”) “for 
any crime or for any wrongdoing” (/*kol-Gwon ül°kol-hattä't). The standard regarding 
multiple witnesses is not found in the earliest texts (cf. 19:16-19). 

b. Integrity of Witnesses. Many texts express concern with ensuring the ethical in- 
tegrity of witnesses. The technical expressions ‘Gnd-b* and Zd in the apodictic state- 
ment lö’-ta“neh b®ré“ka ‘éd Säger, “you shall not bear false witness against your 
neighbor” (Ex. 20:16), refer to a specific regulation designed to prevent witnesses from 
lying in court. Dt. 5:20 repeats this regulation using the term d Saw’. 


27. Concerning the nuances of these expressions, see H. Strathmann, “uäpruc,” TDNT, IV, 
474-514; Beutler, 106-18. 

28. Cf. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 73f. 

29. Cf. the differing view of J. Scharbert, > 128 ‘ala (alah), I, 263. 

30. > NY “wön. 
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and/or the witnesses. The OT, however, does not provide any positive information sup- 
porting this hypothesis. 

c. The other texts describing witnesses advise caution with regard to this obligation 
and enjoin punishments for bearing false witness, referring to the witness as ‘éd Seger 
(Ps. 27:12; Prov. 6:19; 14:5; 25:18) or as ‘ēd S°gärim (Prov. 12:17; 19:5,9), “false wit- 
ness.” The expression ‘@d-k*zabim, “mendacious witness,” appears in 21:28. Parallel 
expressions or synonyms include yäpiah k®zdbim (6:19; 14:5,25; 19:5,9), “who pre- 
sents/breathes out lies” (or, understanding ydpiah as a subst. = Ugar. yph, “witness,” 
hence “mendacious witness”), “filthy liar”;39 y°péah (Ps. 27:12) and ‘ēd hämäs (pl., Ps. 
35:11; see above); Zd hinnäm (Prov. 24:28; LXX presupposes ‘Zd hämäs), the witness 
who abuses the legal process by testifying to satisfy his own personal vengeance or in 
general intends to deliver testimony that will result in the defendant being punished;* 
ēd b®liya‘al (Prov. 19:28; cf. 1 K. 21:10,13), the witness whose testimony is destruc- 
tive because the witness voluntarily falsifies the facts.*! Antonyms include ‘ëd “met 
(Prov. 14:25) and ‘éd **miinim (14:5), a dependable, truthful, loyal, reliable witness (cf. 
also yapiah “mind, 12:17). 

Prov. 25:18 seems to allude directly to the eighth commandment: 75 ‘6neh bfre'chü 
ed Seger, “one who bears false witness against a neighbor,” is like a war club, a sword, 
or a sharp arrow. In 14:5 it is not easy to decide whether the proverb is defining the ‘ēd 
Seger or characterizing the liar in general as a person who is as bad as an ‘ēd Seger.*? 
According to 14:25, the yapiah k*zabim is deception and falsehood (mirmä) personi- 
fied. The mention of the ‘éd “met in v. 25a as one who saves lives anticipates the con- 
trast. Prov. 12:17 reverses the structure and accentuation of 14:25. Prov. 21:28 is simi- 
larly antithetical, asserting that the false witness whose testimony is untrue or cannot 
be proved will perish because this deception cannot be maintained. The 75 S6méa* who 
listens attentively, becomes informed, and weighs his testimony will offer enduring 
words, and one will always be able to count on what that person says. That is, this 
proverb does not apply only to the juridical sphere. 

Prov. 6:19 concludes the unit of vv. 16-19, which describe the Zd Seger through an 
enumeration of eyes, tongue, hands, heart, feet, i.e., the parts of the body that partici- 
pate in the act of bearing false witness. This interpretation is supported by the explicit 
association of mouth and ‘Zd (Nu. 35:30; Dt. 17:6; 19:15; Prov. 19:28), of hand and ‘ēd 
(Ex. 23:1, possibly recalling the custom of laying one’s hands on the defendant at the 
moment of accusation), and of “hand” and “mouth” (Ps. 144:8,11) in describing the ad- 
versary’s actions in an imaginary trial.* 

The contrast between Zd Seger and Ed ““miinim/€met (Prov. 14:5,25) characterizes 
the mendacious, false witness not only as someone who utter lies (k®zabim refers only 
to false statements) but also as someone who is unreliable and untrustworthy in general 


39. Biihlmann, 93-99, 161-69. 

40. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 574. 
41. Ibid., 529. 

42. Bühlmann, 164-67. 

43. Bovati, 259. 
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relationships with others, both in the juridical (here the expression is strongest) and in 
the more private sphere.** 

Psalm 27 refers to a legal procedure taking place perhaps before a priest. The men- 
tion of the ‘édé-Seger “who have risen against me (qamiibi)” and “breathe violence” 
(v. 12) summarizes the list of the psalmist’s adversaries (m°réim, säräy, 'öybäy, 
$örfräy) and demonstrates concretely how the adversaries of an individual behaved 
within organized society. The expressions of trust in Yahweh (vv. 1-6 in the hymn of 
trust, though also vv. 7-13 in the lament)* indicate that the reference is no longer to a 
legal proceeding. In that case vv. 12b and 13 must be interpreted as unreal conditional 
clauses in which the protasis (v. 13) follows on the apodosis: “False witnesses would 
rise against me... if I were not certain. . . ."4® 

Ps. 35 contains an even greater collection of terms describing such adversaries. The 
‘édé hämäs in v. 11 occupy approximately the central position within the list. Several 
technical expressions from legal proceedings (“malicious witnesses rise up [gam]; they 
ask me about things I do not know,” v. 11; “they conceive deceitful words [dibre 
mirmoét|,” v. 20, by claiming that “our eyes have seen him,” v. 21) suggest that this 
psalmist is involved in court proceedings and is encountering the kind of corruption 
that can indeed arise there. The other expressions perhaps describe metaphorically the 
witnesses and their behavior. Such portrayals of unjust court proceedings occur in the 
Psalms especially in the laments of the individual. 


2. Outside the Court Setting. In two prophetic texts ‘@dim (pl.) refers to witnesses 
outside the court setting. Yahweh commands Isaiah to write down a peculiar sentence 
(the name of his future son; Isa. 8:2) and have it attested by two reliable witnesses so 
that the text with his message might be recognized in the public life of the city, and so 
that one might not later accuse him of forgery.*’ The presence of witnesses in the busi- 
ness contract in Jer. 32 is of similar significance. The detailed description of the vari- 
ous documents of the contract, repeated three times at important junctures in the ac- 
count (vv. 10,25,44; ‘édim also in v. 12), shows the importance of the legal procedure 
involved in Jeremiah’s symbolic act. His gesture is to be as official as possible and to 
include Yahweh’s obligation to reestablish his people.*® Only in these two texts does 
‘édim (pl.)*? appear as the direct object of ‘wd hiphil. 

The distinction between summons and notarial actions of witnesses emerges clearly 
in the old story of Ruth. Boaz takes (lägah) ten elders with him to court and addresses 
them with the formula ‘dîm ‘attem hayyöm, “today you are witnesses” (Ruth 4:9f.), to 
attest that he has acquired both the property of Elimelech and the right to marry Ruth. 


44. Klopfenstein, 26. 

45. Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 332f. 

46. Cf. J. Niehaus, “Use of lül& in Psalm 27,” JBL 98 (1979) 88f.; Kraus takes a different 
view. 

47. O. Kaiser, Isaiah ]—12. OTL (Eng. trans. 21983), in loc. 

48. > III, 267. 

49. Cf. 1.1. 
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terpretation of history, they have no “witnesses/disciples”; “there were none who heard 
your words” (Isa. 41:26b). 

Isa. 44:6-9 uses the same argumentation as 43:8-13 in introducing polemically its 
mockery of those who make idols. Yahweh is the only one who can interpret (i.e., de- 
clare) what has happened in the past and what will happen in the future (v. 7). For this, 
“you are my witnesses” (v. 8), while “their witnesses” (those of the idols, v. 9) under- 
stand (“see”) nothing. 

Isa. 55:4 applies the title ‘ed !'ummim, “witness for the peoples,” to the king (or ‘éd 
le + ‘ummim, “witness for the tribes,” which would be preferable, since ‘éd in the con- 
struct state usually designates the characteristic of the witness rather than the addressee 
of the testimony). 

J. H. Eaton views the title ēd as a summary of the king’s duty as one who encour- 
ages and admonishes, as one who has experienced Yahweh's salvation and revelation 
and has proclaimed such to the nations, and as one who is himself a sign. These charac- 
teristic features appear in numerous psalms.>> The question is why ‘ëd allegedly refers 
to the king only here if the nuances of the title were themselves so numerous and ap- 
parent. 

If one understands Isa. 55:1-5 as a text democratizing the messianic hope and trans- 
ferring the expectations previously ascribed to the king to the people,?® then vv. 4 and 
5a must be read as an emphatic juxtaposition of hén. Yahweh appointed David as his 
witness, but now “a nation that you [Israel] do not know shall run to you.” 

In Job 10:17 the military tone of the passage suggests translating ‘@dékd as “assault, 
attack” (adducing in support Arab. ‘dw) or “warrior” (cf. Ugar ‘dn),°’ excluding the 
(still frequent) translation “witnesses.” 


4. Yahweh as Witness. In 5 or 6 texts Yahweh himself is the “witness.” In 1 S. 12:5 
Samuel reinforces his own declaration of innocence with a kind of imprecation by call- 
ing upon the witness of Yahweh and his anointed against the people (bäkem). In the 
event of some charge against Samuel for injustice, it is thus Yahweh himself and the 
king who will intervene in his defense. By declaring ‘éd (“he is witness”; cf. the discus- 
sion of Ruth 4:9,11 above), the people accept this witness. Hence ‘ēd must be added to 
v. 6 (following LXX) as an explication of Yahweh being mentioned.>* (Sir. 46:19 al- 
ludes to this event with hé7d, with Samuel “bearing witness” [declaring] that he has 
acquired nothing unjustly.) 

Similar formulations that function differently include Mic. 1:2 (wih?... YHWH 
bäkem Il€’éd) and Jer. 42:5 (y°hî YHWH bänü led "met w“ne’män ‘im 16°). In Micah 
this (redactional?) verse solemnly introduces an oracle against Israel in the presence of 
the peoples.°? Yahweh himself is the witness rather than summoning other witnesses, 


55. “The King as God’s Witness,” ASTI 7 (1970) 25-40, esp. 26-27. 

56. G. von Rad, OT Theology, 2 vols. (Eng. trans., New York, 1962-65), II, 240. 

57. KTU, 1.14 II, 32-34; W. G. E. Watson, “The Metaphor in Job 10,17,” Bibl 63 (1982) 255-57. 
58. Cf. P. K. McCarter, / Samuel. AB 8 (1980), 210. 

59. Cf. H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1990), 40. 
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so bākem must be understood as “among you” rather than as “against you.” In Jer. 42:5 
the people summon Yahweh against themselves in an oath formula of self-imprecation 
to apply if they do not keep Yahweh’s commandment as mediated by Jeremiah. This 
expression thus proves to be the equivalent of the more frequent hay YHWH ‘im (10°). 

It is difficult to determine whether bassämayim ‘édi in Job 16:19 refers to Yahweh. 
The function of this witness (v. 20 is parenthetical) is expressed in strictly juridical lan- 
guage; the witness will defend the person over against God (w*ydkah I® + ‘im, v. 21). 
Since the witness cannot be identified with God, who then can function as a witness or 
judge between a person and God (cf. 9:33)? Is Job thinking of a “son of God” of the 
sort mentioned in 1:6 and 2:1, or of an intercessory angel as in 33:23-24?60 Or is he 
juxtaposing a personal God over against the highest, transcendent God of the theodicy 
of Deutero-Isaiah?°! The assertion seems justified that two different understandings of 
God are at odds in Job, understandings that the book objectifies as antithetical. 

At the end of the announcement of punishment against the false prophets of salva- 
tion in Jer. 29:23, Yahweh refers to himself as the “witness who knows” (hayyödea‘, 
Q), possibly an allusion to the prerequisites for witnesses presented by Lev. 5:1 
(though possibly also an instance of dittography).® 

In Mal. 3:5 Yahweh announces his arrival for judgment (lammispät) as the ‘ēd 
m“mahör, “swift witness” (against sorcerers, adulterers, etc.). Here the function of the 
witness within the court proceedings is not secondary but rather identical with that of 
the judge who can act swiftly because he was himself a witness. 


5. Objects as Witnesses in Legal Contexts. Various objects can function as juridical 
witnesses in the case of arrangements and agreements. In Gen. 21:30 the seven lambs 
Abraham gives to Abimelech serve as witnesses (hdyd lf 'ēdåâ) that he has dug the well. 
The story of Jacob’s contract with Laban (31:43-32:1, probably subjected to consider- 
able redaction) mentions Zd 4 times. It is unclear what häyä lf éd béni übenekä means 
in v. 44; the agreement itself cannot be viewed as an ēd. In vv. 48 and 52 the heap of 
stones functions as an ‘éd. V. 52 lacks béni übenekä, while ‘éd stands before haggal 
hazzeh and parallels wf @dä hammassebä. The phrase ““l6him ‘éd béni übenekä expli- 
cates the meaning of Zd in v. 48. The heap of stones functions as representative and 
admonisher for the will of the participants when they are separated (v. 49b), and God 
himself effectively becomes the representative of the witness when one of the partici- 
pants does not keep the agreement by taking advantage of the fact that “no one else is 
with us” (v. 50). 

The complex formulation of v. 52 betrays the intention of combining two different 
functions encompassing both the heap of stones and the massebä at different 
redactional stages. If they were “witness(es),” the formulation would be a condition 


60. Cf. Traduction oecuménique de la Bible (Paris, 1975f.), in loc. 

61. Cf. J. B. Curtis, “On Job’s Witness in Heaven,” JBL 102 (1983) 549-62. 

62. > RI gd al, Il, 355. 

63. Cf. BHS. 

64. Cf. W. Rudolph, Haggai, Sacharja 1-8, 9-14, Maleachi. KAT XlIV4 (1976), 280. 
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Isa. 19:19-22 does not explain in what sense the altar and massebä might function 
as a sign and witness for Yahweh (v. 20) with regard to the Egyptians. Is the reference 
to a monument erected for the Egyptians to remind Yahweh of his salvific acts in Egypt 
(on behalf of the Hebrews during the early period)? Or to a monument built through 
Yahweh's inspiration emphasizing the enduring quality of his intentions? The ambigu- 
ity of — NN Ot provides no help in resolving this question. 

The ‘ēd basSahag in Ps. 89:38(37) cannot be identified with certainty. The witness 
is not explicitly identified with the sun and moon (vv. 37ff.[36ff.]); these comparisons 
bring to expression the enduring validity of the promises with regard to throne and de- 
scendants, though the allusion might be to one of the two, or in a more general sense to 
one of the bfnê @lim (v. 7[6], which also has basSSahag). The presence of this witness in 
the heavenly court (cf. Job 16:19-21) secures “by law” that the promises to the king 
will be upheld, and at the same time offers him an advocate who will represent his in- 
terests before God.®’ 

In Job 16:7 “dati is not to be emended to ra“ti. V. 7b + wattigm“teni addresses 
Eliphaz: “You silence my witness and accuse me”; v. 8: “my suffering has risen up 
against me as a witness and testifies to my face.”68 Hence once again ‘édd and ‘éd are 
juxtaposed. Job’s own discourses are the witness that has been weakened by his 
friends’ incisive argumentation; if his pain finds no justification in the theological ex- 
planation, it changes into a witness for the prosecution against Job’s entire life. 


II. ‘wd Hiphil/Hophal. The use of ‘wd hiphil encompasses two larger semantic 
fields. 

|. Hiphil in Connection with ‘éd. As a denominative verb of ‘éd, ‘wd hiphil appears 
in either a juridical context (inside or outside a court setting) or a religious context in 
which a court situation is imitated. It reflects on the one hand the summoning or pre- 
sentation of witnesses, and on the other hand their activities as such or in actually testi- 
fying. In Isa. 8:2; Jer. 32:10,25,44, ‘wd takes ‘@dim as its direct object and must be un- 
derstood as “summoning/appointing witnesses,’ which includes the activity or 
possibility of testifying. In neither instance does Yahweh’s order include the securing 
of witnesses, though Jer. 32:25 does ascribe this to Yahweh despite the presence of “all 
the Judeans who were sitting in the court of the guard” (v. 12), which would have suf- 
ficed as testimony. 

I K. 21:1-16, the Naboth novella, presents precise details about the procedures in- 
volved in a certain type of legal assembly.®? An atonement assembly is convened to 
conduct a fast, thus preparing for the appearance of the two witnesses. If one can dis- 
cover the sin that has plunged the people into such distress, one can punish the guilty 
party and thus eliminate the unfavorable situation. The people are thus willing to ac- 


67. Cf. E. T. Mullen Jr., “The Divine Witness and the Davidic Royal Grant: Ps 89:37-38,” 
JBL 102 (1983) 207-18, with references to relevant Ugaritic texts. 

68. Cf. L. Alonso Schökel and J. L. Sicre Diaz, Job: Commentario teolögico y literario (Ma- 
drid, 1983), 248, 250. 

69. Cf. E. Wiirthwein, “Naboth-Novelle und Elia-Wort,” ZTK 75 (1978) 375-97. 
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cept any and all witnesses who can release them from responsibility. Vv. 10 and 13 dis- 
tinguish between the choice of two false witnesses (w*hösibü Snayim "“näsim b€né- 
b¢liya‘al) and the act of testifying in person (way® iduhai [et X neged Y] le’mör: “tes- 
tify, bring a charge against someone [X] in the presence of someone [Y]”). The testi- 
mony of two witnesses is irrefutable. Because court proceedings in the OT take the in- 
terested party him- or herself or the family of that party as the point of departure, the 
testimony of witnesses as accusation functions as a means of the common defense of 
both law and institution and is thus welcome. This is why the praesumptio always 
stands in favor of the witnesses for the prosecution. The same meaning of “testify, give 
proof” (by way of exception on behalf of a person), is also found in the wistful mono- 
logue in Job 29:11. 

The formula ‘wd hiphil be X 'et-hassämayim w®et-ha Gres (“call/present heaven and 
earth to witness against X”) occurs in Dt. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28, in the first two instances 
within the context of imprecations against Israel for disloyalty against their covenant 
with Yahweh (cf. 32:23). If 32:45ff. continues 31:28-29, and “words” refers not to Mo- 
ses’ song but to the laws, then the formula (paralleling the placing of the book of the 
. law near the ark of the covenant “as a witness,” 31:26) helps underscore the proclama- 
tion of the laws (31:28b). The formula seems to be inspired by the mention of deities 
and natural elements, which in Hittite and Aramaic contracts are summoned as 
judges,’° though here their function is clearly different. In Deuteronomy heaven and 
earth are witnesses for Moses’ certainty regarding the punishment Yahweh has deter- 
mined for breach of the covenant (4:26; 30:19) or for future transgressions against the 
law (31:28). The sense of the expression is that “as certain as heaven and earth exist, 
just as certain... .” 

Heaven and earth are also summoned as witnesses (without mention of ēd) in 
Yahweh’s oracles appearing in the prophetic discourses of judgment (e.g., Isa. 1:2ff.), 
where they guarantee the absolute certainty of imminent punishment. In Mal. 2:14 ‘wd 
hiphil refers to Yahweh as the witness between (bén) Judah and the wife of his youth, 
concretely between the Judeans, probably inhabitants of Jerusalem (cf. v. 11), and the 
legitimate wives who were protected by marital contracts (‘@Set b*ritekä).’! Because 
Yahweh was a “witness” to this “covenant,” disloyalty toward the latter is also disloy- 
alty toward Yahweh himself. The choice of terminology here may very well have been 
dictated by the importance attaching to the theme of the covenant in Mal. 1:1-3-3:12.72 

The expression w® @1dä bak in Ps. 50:7 can be understood as a denominative: “] 
will testify against you,” i.e., “I accuse you.” Indeed, vv. 1-7 do suggest a court setting 
in summoning heaven and earth (as witnesses? vv. 1,4) to judge (lädin) his people (v. 
4) in the presence of his faithful ones. Yahweh is judge (v. 6) and simultaneously also 
witness for the prosecution (v. 7). The mention of bfrit in vv. 5 and 16 does not justify 


70. Delcor, 11-14. 

71. F. Horst, Die Zwölf Kleinen Propheten. HAT 1/14 (21954), 268; R. Althann, “Malachy 
2,13-14 and UT 126,12-13,” Bibl 58 (1977) 418-21. 

72. Cf. S. L. McKenzie and H. N. Wallace, “Covenant Themes in Malachi,” CBO 45 (1983) 
549-63. 
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translating v. 7 as “presenting covenantal regulations.” This is not a presentation of 
conditions for the covenant but a juridical accusation of having transgressed against 
them. 


2. Hiphil in Connection with ‘édiit/éd(*w)ét. The second semantic field of ‘wd 
hiphil is tied to its use with ‘@dfit/‘éd(©w)ét. This is still often translated as “witness, at- 
test, testify,” or something similar, though this involves the use of neutral expressions 
with no connection to the context. Although the translation “point out, refer,” might fit 
in most cases, its semantic imprecision does not express the verb’s nuances in every in- 
stance. All the texts in this group involve a figure of authority (Yahweh, a prophet, or a 
public authority) who announces authoritatively a standard or a law in order to prompt 
compliance with it. Depending on the supposed inclination of the recipient to accept or 
not accept the message, and on the content of the message itself (commandment, prohi- 
bition), translations can include: 

a. Order, command. Someone authoritatively announces a norm that must be fol- 
lowed, with no reference to the inclination of the listeners. Whereas “order” refers to 
the content of the commandment, “announce, proclaim” focuses on the laws as a cor- 
pus. 

b. Forbid. Someone authoritatively announces a prohibition without referring to the 
inclination of the listeners. 

c. Admonish. Someone authoritatively announces — invokes — a law, obedience to 
which will be difficult for the listeners and in whose fulfillment the legislator has a 
special interest. 

d. Threaten. Someone authoritatively announces a law and stipulates punishment 
for transgressing against it. 

e. Reproach. Someone authoritatively announces once again an already familiar 
norm that the listeners have not followed. 

The basis for these translations is the etymological and semantic relationships ob- 
taining between ‘wd and ‘édat’? and evident in the figura etymologica in 2 K. 17:15; 
Neh. 9:34 (see below). Various texts in this group frequently and clearly contain legal 
vocabulary while not really alluding to any juridical trial or procedure. Although the 
term brit is explicitly mentioned in the immediate vicinity of Dt. 8:19 (v. 18) and Jer. 
11:7 (vv. 2,3,6,8), apparently not all these texts have a connection with covenantal or 
contractual terminology. With the exception of Jer. 6:10, all these texts construe ‘wd 
hiphil with b* to refer to the person toward whom the action is directed. 

a. In Ex. 19:23 Moses repeats in a positive formulation Yahweh's prohibition (v. 21) 
against climbing the mountain: “You yourself ordered us to set limits around the moun- 
tain.” In 1 S. 8:9 the direct object of ‘wd hiphil is mispat hammelek, “laws/ways of the 
king.” The expression hd‘éd ta‘id bähem w*higgadtä lahem must be understood as a 
hendiadys: “Proclaim and teach them the laws of the king.” 

After concluding his song, Moses invites the people to observe all these words, “Ser 


73. Cf. L1 and 1.1. 
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'änökt m® id bäkem, “with which I authoritatively admonish you” (Dt. 32:46). In his own 
discourse, Nehemiah’s argumentation (Neh. 9) juxtaposes Yahweh’s loyalty to his cove- 
nant (v. 32) over against the disloyalty “of our kings” and officials. In the context of offi- 
cial disloyalty toward the torah and the commandments (miswöt), the phrase ‘ed“woteykd 
"4Ser ha‘idéta bähem (v. 34) is to be translated as “your covenantal conditions that you 
imposed on them,”’’4 and not understood as a mere allusion to “warnings.” Similarly, the 
Deuteronomistic reflections on the fall of the northern kingdom (2 K. 17:7-18) summa- 
rize the sin of discarding the statutes (huggdyw), then refer to the covenant (b*ritö) made 
with “their ancestors,” we ét ‘@d°wétdyw “Ser hé id bdm (v. 15), here, too, suggesting the 
translation “and his covenantal conditions, which he imposed on them.” 

b. “Forbid” (the negative equivalent of “order”) is the meaning in Yahweh’s com- 
mandment to the people as mediated by Moses: “Go down and forbid the people lest 
(pen) they break through to Yahweh to look at him” (Ex. 19:21); similarly also in Jer. 
42:19: “Do not go to Egypt. Be well aware that I have forbidden it to you today.” 

c. “Admonish” is the most frequent meaning in this group. Yahweh himself admon- 
ishes (Neh. 9:29; Ps. 81:9[8]; Jer. 6:10; 11:7; 42:19), or does so through the prophets 
(2 K. 17:13; 2 Ch. 24:19; Neh. 9:26,30), through his “spirit” (Neh. 9:30), or through his 
“messenger, angel” (Zec. 3:6). He warns Israel (Ps. 81:9[8]), Judah (2 K. 17:13; 2 Ch. 
24:19), the generation that entered the promised land (Neh. 9), the high priest Joshua 
(Zec. 3:6), and the house of Jacob (Am. 3:13). He warns all these parties to return to 
him (2 Ch. 24:19; Neh. 9:26) or to his law (Neh. 9:29); to keep the commandments, 
statutes, and the entire law (2 K. 17:13); to walk in his ways and to follow his laws 
(Zec. 3:6); and to heed his voice (Ps. 81:9,12[8,11]; Jer. 11:7), meaning essentially 
“heed the words of the covenant” (cf. Jer. 11:2,3,6,8). Wisdom “admonishes” and in- 
structs (/md piel) all who respect her (Sir. 4:11; LXX epilambänetai refers to the re- 
ward mentioned in what follows). A degree of uncertainty remains in Jer. 6:12 regard- 
ing the addressee of the admonishment (prep. ‘al instead of b°) and in Am. 3:13 
regarding its subject. 

d. Joseph warns his brothers not to return to him without Benjamin (Gen. 43:3). 
Moses threatens the people with total disaster if they are disloyal (Dt. 8:19). Although 
this formally constitutes a threat, it is difficult to use the verb “threaten” in our modern 
languages in the present sense (e.g., “I threaten you today that. . .”). Hence one might 
translate the expression ha ‘id6ti bakem hayyöm as “You can be certain today that... .” 
(NRSV “I solemnly warn you today that... .”). The problem disappears in an account 
of the threat, e.g., “the man threatened us. . .” (Gen. 43:3), or in a recollection of it: 
Solomon reminds Shimei, “Did I not. . . threaten you?” (1 K. 2:42); and Nehemiah 
tells how he threatened to “lay hands on” the merchants from Tyre if they did not stop 
selling their goods on the sabbath (Neh. 13:21). 

e. The same Nehemiah had previously “reproached” the merchants for not respect- 
ing the sabbath rest (Neh. 13:15). The expression using ‘wd hiphil finds a parallel in 
v. 17 in rib, “remonstrate with, reproach.” 
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The expression md-"@ idék . . . lak in Lam. 2:13 does not seem to fit any of the sug- 
gested semantic groups for ‘wd hiphil. The meaning suggested by H.-J. Kraus, “coax, 
encourage,” based on the alleged “basic” meaning of ‘wd as “to repeat words continu- 
ally,” encounters etymological difficulties.’> The parallel with "“dammeh suggests an 
emendation to 'e’erök. 


3. Hophal. In Ex. 21:29 ‘wd hophal (as a passive form of the hiphil) has a meaning 
similar to “proclaim/announce a law,”’® and is restricted to the private sphere. The 
sense is “if one has notified” the owner of an errant ox, or “if one has called this to his 
attention.” 


IV. Other Nominal Forms. 

l. @dit. a. The term ‘@diit appears (outside legal contexts) particularly in the Penta- 
teuch, and there especially in constructions as the nomen regens. The expression lühöt 
hä’edüt appears in Ex. 31:18; 32:15; 34:29, Priestly addenda to the narrative of the 
golden calf, a narrative of considerable complexity from both the literary-critical and 
traditio-historical perspective (31:18—34:35).’’ An identification of the lûhôt ‘édit 
with the stone tablets (31:18; 34:1,4), with the “two tablets” (31:18; 34:1,4,29), or with 
“the tablets” (32:19; 34:1,28) requires that one understand ‘@diit as a written document 
kept in a chest. This makes it possible to speak of “¢rén hd‘édiit in texts that describe 
the miskän, its dedication, or the tasks of the Levites (25:22; 26:33,34; 30:6,26; 31:7; 
39:35; 40:3,5,21; Nu. 4:5; 7:89); the expression in Josh. 4:16 probably represents 
Priestly redaction. Nu. 9:15 identifies the Ghel hd‘édiit (the location of the rôn 
ha‘éditt) with the miskän, and 18:2 juxtaposes it with the migdäs. The story of Aaron’s 
staff mentions it (Nu. 17:22f.; note in vv. 19,25 that @dit refers to the “rôn hä’edüt), as 
does 2 Ch. 24:6 (concerning dues for the sanctuary). In Ex. 38:21 the expression 
miskan hä’edüt defines the term miskän more precisely. Nu. 1:50 and 53 describe the 
tasks of the Levites with regard to the miskan hä’@dut, and Nu. 10:11 the lifting of the 
cloud from the dwelling place of the law. 

Moses is ordered to put (nätan) the "@düt in the “rôn (Ex. 25:16,21), and does so 
(40:20). Ex. 27:21 (par. Lev. 24:3) and Ex. 30:6 recount that a lamp and incense altar 
stood directly before the curtain concealing the @dit. By contrast, other texts say that 
manna (Ex. 16:34) and incense (30:36) are located in front of the ‘éd#t. According to 
Ex. 30:6 and Lev. 16:13, the mercy seat (kappöret) was over the ‘édiit.’* All these texts, 
which are generally attributed to P, seem to be concerned in a systematic fashion with 
using the term ‘édf#t where the Deuteronomic-Deuteronomistic tradition would have 
used b®rit (lühöt habbfrit, Dt. 9:9,11; rôn b*rit YHWH, Dt. 10:8; Nu. 10:33).’? The 


75. Cf. 1.1; H.-J. Kraus, Klagelieder (Threni). BK XX (41983), 36, 38. 
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77. N? lüah (VII, 480-83). Cf. C. Dohmen, Das Bilderverbot: Seine Entstehung und seine 
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assumption seems justified that this terminology was intended to underscore both the 
character of covenantal regulations®® that in reality the laws are supposed to have, as 
well as their character as testimony or witness (given the connection between ‘@diit and 
‘éd, at least in popular etymology). The covenantal conditions are a witness to 
Yahweh’s loyalty to his covenant as well as a witness against potential disloyalty on Is- 
rael’s part. 


b. 2 K. 11:12. The meaning of ‘@dät in 2 K. 11:12 par. 2 Ch. 23:11 is hotly disputed. 
The priest Jehoiada crowns Joash king by giving him the '@där and nézer (the diadem). 
G. von Rad abandons the less plausible suggestion of emending the MT into 
hass“ "ädöt, “bracelet, arm bangle,” as a parallel to 2 S. 1:10, and understands '@dät as 
part of royal protocol, comparing it with Egyp. nhb.t and equating it with hög in Ps. 
2:7.8! In his view the two terms document the legitimation of the king as a ruler in the 
commission of the deity. The Egyptologist K. A. Kitchen, however, rejects this identi- 
fication, and others have suggested understanding "@dät in the same sense as P (?) as a 
legislative document (summary of the law, including even the “tables of the law” them- 
selves), as a symbol of the covenant, or as a document encompassing the main points 
of Yahweh’s covenant with the house of David.*2 S. Yeivin suggests the rendering “or- 
namented head cover, wrought from precious material, and fashioned in the shape of a 
winged and tailed sun disk.” In all probability the reference is to some sort of written 
document. 

c. Psalms. The sg. of ‘édiit appears in psalms from the wisdom tradition. In Ps. 
19:8(7) it parallels törä and refers to the totality of Yahweh’s ordinances (cf. v. 9[8], 
piggüdim and miswä), while in 78:5 it refers to the stipulation that commandments of 
the past be transmitted to following generations (vv. 2,5-6). In 81:6(5) (par. to hög and 
mispät) and 122:4, ‘édiit is merely saying something about the liturgical regulations for 
an unidentified festival or for the pilgrimage to Jerusalem (the translation “instruction” 
seems to fit all 4 texts). 

The singular occurrence of @diit in 119:88 suggests taking it as the pl. ‘éd(*w)dt 
(22 occurrences), as do Qumran, LXX, and Vulg. It is still uncertain whether the 
meaning of the superscriptions 'al-SüSan ‘édiit (60:1[superscription]) and ‘el- 
Sösannim ‘édiit (80:1[superscription]) are to be understood in the same sense (“Ac- 
cording to Lily/Lilies, a Testimony,” or “Lily of Testimony”?). The first version, 
“After/According to Lily,” would refer to a melody; “a testimony” might refer to a 
genus litterarium. 

d. Twice in Sirach ‘ēdût means “testimony.” The praise of the people is a testimony 
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for the largessse of the generous one (31[34]:23). Yahweh is asked to “bear witness” to 
his works “of the beginning” (33[36]:20). 


2. 'ed(“w)öt. a. Series. The pl. form ‘éd(*w)dt appears only in legal texts of Deuter- 
onomy and in texts exhibiting Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic influence. Outside the 
Psalms it occurs generally in a three-part sequence: with huggim and mispätim (Dt. 
4:45; 6:20); between miswöt and huggim (Dt. 6:17; 1 Ch. 29:19; 2 Ch. 34:31); after 
huggöt, miswöt, and mispätim (1 K. 2:3, four-part series); after huggim and brit (2 K. 
17:15);54 with brit, miswöt, and huggöt (2 K. 23:3, four-part series); after t6rd and 
miswöt (Neh. 9:34); and after tora and huggöt (Jer. 44:23); cf. also Sir. 45:4. In Ps. 
25:10 and 132:12 it parallels brit, and in 99:7 it parallels hög. It occurs alone in 78:56 
and 93:5. In texts from Deuteronomy '@d(“w)öt probably refers to the entire “law,” the 
parenetic part along with the legal corpus.®° 

In Deuteronomy the expression huggim ümispätim is said to be synonymous with 
‘éd(*w)ét and of later provenance in the process of textual expansion.®6 In any event, 
“both Deuteronomy and Chronicles use this expression now only as a fixed formula.’’>’ 
The term miswöt, at least in Dt. 5:10,29; 6:17; 7:9; 8:2; 13:5(4), seems to be reserved 
for the Decalog commandments. An exact determination of its meaning is hindered 
by the fluid, interchangeable meaning of such terms in many passages in Deuteronomy 
and Deuteronomistic literature, and by the fact that ‘@d(*w)dét (like mismeret, ‘@mer, 
imrä, piggüdim) has no technical meaning as a reference to any legal genres.8? Hence 
in general the term '@d(*w)öt refers to legal statutes, and in immediate proximity to 
b“rit probably to “covenantal regulations” (though cf. 2 K. 23:3, where after ‘@d6t an 
explicit reference is made to dibré-habbrit). With the exception of Dt. 4:45 (‘@dét... 
'ašer dibber möseh), all remaining occurrences refer to Yahweh’s “commandments” or 
‘Ser siwwä YHWH (Dt. 6:17). The expressions containing ‘@d(*w)öt appear in general 
(Dt. 6:17) or specific admonitions (1 K. 2:3), in discourses (1 Ch. 29:19), in decisions 
(2 K. 23:3 par. 2 Ch. 34:31), accusations (Jer. 44:23), observations (Ps. 78:56; 99:7), or 
promises (Ps. 132:12) associated with the adherence to (Samar) or rejection of (md as, 
2 K. 17:15; cf. higsib ‘el, Neh. 9:34; hdlak b®, Jer. 44:23) such “commandments” or 
“decrees.” 

b. Ps. 119. The term ‘@d(“w)öt occurs 23 times in Ps. 119, including the presumed 
emendation in v. 88 (MT ‘édiit), alternating with seven other lexemes drawn from “le- 
gal” vocabulary (törä, mi§patim, pigqudim, huggim, miswöt, ‘imrda, d°bärim), each of 
which appears between 19 and 25 times. One hypothesis is that eight originally inde- 
pendent texts, each of which focused on one of these terms, were then assembled 


84. Cf. II1l.2.a. 

85. Braulik, 64. 

86. Merendino, 207. 

87. Liedke, 185. 

88. Braulik, 60; cf. Liedke, 194. 

89. For the first, > PP hägag, V, 142f., 145. For the second see Liedke, 17 n. 3. 
90. Cf. ITI.2.a. 
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(badly) into a single composition.?! Perhaps a better suggestion is to understand the 
psalm as praise of God’s word (rather than of only the law). Of the terms mentioned, 
perhaps only three do not transcend the legal sphere as such (hög, ‘@diit, piggüd), while 
the others, though certainly sometimes used in the legal sense, occur more frequently 
with a more comprehensive meaning, e.g., as Yahweh’s promise, his word, his revela- 
tion, or his decisions, and on the way all these intervene in the concrete history of the 
world and of human beings. The term förä, which occurs quite frequently and summa- 
rizes the meaning of the others, 1s also laden with secondary meanings derived from 
Deuteronomic, prophetic, and wisdom thinking underscoring the fundamental charac- 
ter of the ethical-religious demands of the “law.” 


3. üdä. In Ruth 4:7 the author identifies and explicates the ancient custom of 
taking off and giving one’s sandals to someone else as f ‘dd, a symbol of transfer- 
ence of property or of a purchase contract.?* The f‘aidd, “testimony, attestation,” in 
Isa. 8:16,20 is clearly a written document probably containing all the prophet’s ac- 
tions and words from chs. 7 and 8. Isaiah demands that these two chapters be pre- 
served in a written and sealed form because they contain a summary of the prophet’s 
entire message. The parallel with zörä, “instruction, teaching” (commensurate with 
the prophet’s frequent use of the term — IN törä) refers to the unity of message 
and decision, proclamation and commandment, and in an even broader sense to the 
relationship with Yahweh’s word (cf. 1:10; 2:3; 5:24; 30:9). Isa. 8:20 admonishes its 
readers to return to Yahweh’s word and to abandon any other occult means of dis- 
cerning his ways.” 

Simian- Yofre 


V. Qumran. Most of the occurrences of ‘ēd in Qumran exhibit a juridical meaning. 
The errant community brother is to be admonished “in the presence of witnesses” (1QS 
6:1; CD 9:3). In matters of property crimes, two trustworthy (ne”’*mdn) witnesses are 
required (CD 9:23), and witnesses participating in trials of capital crimes require spe- 
cial qualifications (10:1; read ‘yd instead of ‘wd). A transgressor is unacceptable as a 
trustworthy witness (10:3). The term occurs 4 times in the Temple Scroll (61:6,7[bis], 
9) in a citation from Dt. 19:15-21, and twice more in the law on crucifixion (11QT 
64:8) with a citation from Dt. 17:6 (“two or three witnesses”). The word has an ex- 
tended meaning in 1QS 8:5f.; the community is “an everlasting plantation, a house of 
holiness for Israel, a söd of supreme holiness for Aaron, and witnesses to the truth at 
the judgment.” 

The verb h2’id occurs once in a sentence concerned with “inculcating” the legal reg- 
ulations of the törä (1QSa 1:11); peculiarly, a woman does this over against her hus- 
band. In CD 9:20 he’id means to “give testimony, testify,” in the juridical sense. CD 


91. Cf. S. Bergler, “Der längste Psalm — Anthologie oder Liturgie?” VT 29 (1979) 257-88. 

92. > 791 na‘al (IX, 465-67). 

93. Cf. J. Jensen, The Use of tora by Isaiah: His Debate with the Wisdom Tradition. CBOMS 3 
(1973), 110-12. 
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Contents: I. Root and Distribution. II. 1. OT Forms and Occurrences; 2. Parallel Terms. 
III. General Use: 1. ‘wi II; 2. ‘al; 3. “wil; 4. ‘6lél/‘6lal. TV. Theological Aspects. V. Qumran and 
LXX. 


I. Root and Distribution. The root ‘w/ seems to be attested throughout the Semitic 
sphere (cf., e.g., Arab. ‘wi, “feed, nurture”; Akk. ulaltu does not belong in this 
context!), though it is attested with particular frequency in (North) West Semitic. 
Forms are often abbreviated such that the medial w (or y) is not evident, as in Ugar. 7, 
“child”; Old Aram. 7, “child”; or Pun. 7, “infant, nursling.”? As already indicated, the 
medial w can occasionally alternate with medial y (cf. Arab. ‘ayyil, “small child”; and 
see above; also Syr Tlä’, “foaling,” next to ‘aw/d’, “suckling, small child”; cf. also 
Sam. ‘ylws) The basic meaning is probably “suckle,” though among the most fre- 
quently occurring nouns this meaning has been weakened in varying degrees. 


II. 1. OT Forms and Occurrences. In the OT the verb ‘wi II occurs 5 times, and only 
as the gal fem. pl. ptcp. ‘a/ét (Gen. 33:13; 1 S. 6:7,10; Ps. 78:71; Isa. 40:11). Among 


‘wi. 1. General: G. Bertram, “vAmoc «rA..” TDNT, IV, 912-23, esp. 914-17. 

2. On specific aspects: R. Degen, Altaramdische Grammatik der Inschriften des 10.-8,. 
Jahrhunderts v.Chr. AKM 38/3 (1969), 45; J. Hoftijzer and G. van der Kooij, Aramaic Texts from 
Deir ‘Alla. DMOA 19 (1976), 239; W. W. Müller, Die Wurzeln mediae und tertiae y/w im 
Altsüdarabischen (diss., Tübingen, 1962); — PI” yänag. 

3. On Ps. 8:3(Eng. v. 2): W. Beyerlin, “Psalm 8: Chancen der Überlieferungskritik,” ZTK 73 
(1976) 1-22; M. J. Dahood, “Northwest Semitic Texts and Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble,” Questions disputées de l’AT. BETL 33 (1974), 11-37, esp. 27; H. Donner, “Ugaritismen in 
der Psalmenforschung,” ZAW 79 (1967) 322-50, esp. 324-27; V. Hamp, “Ps 8,2b,3,” BZ 16 
(1972) 115-20; J. Hempel, Mensch und König: Studien zu Psalm 8 und Hiob. FuF 35 (1961), 
119-23; J. Leveen, “Textual Problems in the Psalms,” VT 21 (1971) 48-58, esp. 48f.; O. Loretz, 
“Psalmenstudien: II. Poetischer Aufbau von Psalm 8,” UF 3 (1971) 104-12; H. Graf Reventlow, 
“Der Psalm 8,” Poetica 1 (1967) 304-32; H. Ringgren, “Psalm 8 och kristologin,” SEA 37/38 
(1972/73) 16-20; W. Rudolph, “ ‘Aus dem Munde der jungen Kinder und Säuglinge .. .’ (Psalm 
8,3),” Beiträge zur alttestamentlichen Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (Göttingen, 1977), 388-96; 
J. J. Stamm, “Eine Bemerkung zum Anfang des achten Psalms,” TZ 13 (1957) 470-78; 
R. Tournay, “Le Psaume VIII et la doctrine biblique du nom,” RB 78 (1971) 18-30. 


|. AHw, III, 1407: cf. otherwise HAL, II, 797. 

2. For Ugaritic see KTU, 1.16 VI, 48; 1.19 IV, 40; cf. CML, 154; HAL has here “young, nurs- 
ing animal,” with reference to Ugaritica, V, 551, no. 2, 1. 9; M. Dietrich, ©. Loretz, and 
J. Sanmartín, “Der ‘Neujahrspsalm’ RS 24.252 (= UG.5, 5.551-557 NR.2),” UF 7 (1975) 115, 
118: cf. otherwise WUS, no. 2028, and UT, no. 1853. For Old Aramaic see DNSI, Il, 643, 844; cf. 
Sefire, KAI, 222, 22. For Punic see KAIJ, 61, 2; cf. 98, 2; 99, 2. 

3. See CSD, s.v.; Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic 
Amongst the Samaritans, 5 vols. (Jerusalem, 1957-77), II, 550; also HAL, II, 797. 
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the nouns, the forms "ül and “wil are rare and of late provenance. Hence l occurs only 
twice (Isa. 49:15; 65:20), though Job 24:9 may possibly also be included through the 
conj. ‘ul for the prep. ‘al, whose presence in this passage is problematic.* The word 
“wil has been identified as both an aramaizing form and as a loanword, and probably 
occurs 2 rather than 3 times.° In Job 16:1 1a considerations of both content and textual 
history militate against deriving the (homonymous) form “wil from ‘wi II, and cer- 
tainly not from yet another root wl, for the sake of then emending it immediately to 
‘awwal.® One should probably understand it as a special form of ‘awal*, “do wrong, 
perform an injustice.”’ Opinion has long been divided concerning the derivation of 
‘Olel/6lal as well. 

Although some (primarily earlier) scholars derive these nouns from ‘//, “be active,”* 
or from an otherwise unknown root 71 II,? most derive the nouns from ‘w/ II according 
to a gatil construction.!° The form m“‘ölel in Isa. 3:12 is particularly disputed, and 
though occasionally associated with 'ölel, “child,” it can be explained otherwise and 
need not be considered here.!! 

Accounting for 20 of the 30 occurrences of the root wi II (including ‘6/6/é/ 11 times 
and ‘d/al 9 times), these nouns dominate the profile of this word group. 


2. Parallel Terms. Several parallel terms alternate with the various nouns of this 
group and can thus throw light on both the use and the meaning of the latter.!? The par. 
ben-bitnä, “son of her womb,” in Isa. 49:15,!3 and the association with yamim, “days,” 
in Isa. 65:20, i.e., “an infant [only a few] days [old],” show clearly that ‘l refers to a 
newborn or extremely small child, a nursing infant (cf. also Job 24:9). By contrast, 
“wilim parallels y°ladim in Job 21:11, and probably refers to “children” in a general 
sense (cf. also 19:18). The most frequently occurring parallel word to 6/é//6ldl is 
yöneg, “suckling,”!* which occurs 7 times in this context (1 S. 15:3; 22:19; Ps. 8:3[2]; 
Jer. 44:7; Lam. 2:11; 4:4; Joel 2:16), though in two instances the words are not directly 
parallel (1 S. 15:3; 22:19), occurring rather within the framework of a min—‘ad for- 
mula. This shows that the content of the two words is not exactly equivalent.!5 Other 


4. Cf., e.g., G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 368; otherwise GesB, 210a; HAL, I, 
285; II, 798. 

5. Cf. Meyer, II, $37.4; BLe, 471f.; GesB, s.v.; Lisowsky. 

6. Cf. GesB, 570a; BDB, 732a; on emendation see, e.g., BHK?; HAL, II, 797. 

7. Cf. the versions; Mandelkern, 833; LexHebAram, 578b. 

8. Cf. LexHebAram, 579a, with reference to E. König. 

9. Cf., e.g., B. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebräischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1879), $233; with 
some reservation also BDB, 760b. 

10. Cf. Meyer, II, §39.1; HAL, II, 798; Mandelkern, 833; Lisowsky, 1031; GesB offers both 
views without choosing, 571a, 593a. 

11. Cf. Mandelkern, 833; GesB, 593a; HAL, Il, 834; cf. otherwise H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12 
(Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), in loc. 

12. See III below. 

13. Cf. C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), in loc. 

14. > PD yng (VI, 106-8). 

15. See II.4. 
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venge, as is also the case in Ps. 17:14. The remaining examples occur in a prophetic ac- 
cusation (Mic. 2:9), a creation hymn (Ps. 8:3[2]), and a prophetic passage in which 
‘6lal together with the contrasting z“génim, “elders,” constitutes an expression of com- 
pleteness (Joel 2:16, with ‘sp, “gather”). 


IV. Theological Aspects. As the previous discussion shows, this word group is used 
almost exclusively in the literal sense. The same applies to its theological meaning, the 
exception being Isa. 40:11.2! In that passage not only is the reference to the people in 
the collective sense as “flock” and, individualizing, as “lambs” and “ewes,” but the 
metaphor also serves to emphasize the theological sense of the assertion that God will 
now take care of his people. Isa. 49:15 uses the noun Al in its literal sense in a theologi- 
cally similar context (cf. also the salvific-eschatological context of the same noun in 
65:20). 

Most of the occurrences of the nouns ‘6/é/ and ‘öläl contrast the positive theological 
context of these particular passages. As already mentioned, they occur overwhelm- 
ingly in portrayals of war and profound distress. It is probably of some theological 
significance that war or disaster is not without some connection to God, especially 
considering that some of these passages involve the fall of Jerusalem, the dominant 
theme in Lamentations (which has no fewer than 5 of the 20 occurrences of these 
nouns: 2:11,20 and 1:5; 2:19; 4:4; cf. also Jer. 9:20; 44:7). Neither these nor the other 
passages where ‘6/é/ or ‘6lal occurs have any particular interest in “small children” as 
such; their mention, especially mention of their death, is an expression of the total 
eradication of a population or people, which in its own turn can be an expression of the 
punishment of divine wrath (cf., e.g., 1 S. 15:3; Ps. 17:14; 137:9; Isa. 13:16; Hos. 
14:1[13:16]; also Lam. 2:17,22). By contrast, the prayer for God’s compassion in Lam. 
2:19, “Lift your hands to him for the lives of your children,” expresses hope in a 
change of fate and the restitution of the people on the basis of God’s mercy alone. 

Perhaps the difficult passage Ps. 8:3(2) may also be best understood from this per- 
spective. Without addressing the manifold textual and exegetical problems attaching 
to this passage,?3 one can ask whether v. 3(2) is to be understood as a historically fo- 
cused interruption of a psalm otherwise concerned with creation theology (if not vice 
versa, namely, that the verse represents the substantive center of a psalm around 
which a creation-theological grounding has been placed, similar to the way Deutero- 
Isaiah grounds his own message of salvation in part with creation-theological ele- 
ments).24 

In contrast to the enemies of the people, whose mouth is open wide for devouring 
(cf. Lam. 2:16; 3:46; also Ps. 22:14[13]; 35:21; Job 16:10), Israel’s mighty creator God 
begins with the mouths of defenseless small children and sucklings in “building a bul- 


21. See II.1. 

22. See III.4. 

23. See the bibliog. above, and — PI? yānaq, VI, 107f. 

24. Cf. R. Rendtorff, “Die theologische Stellung des Schépfungsglaubens bei Deuterojesaja,” 
ZTK 51 (1954) 3-13 = ThB 57 (1975), 209-19. 
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wark” against such enemies for the sake of preparing both salvation and new life for 
his people.?5 


V. Qumran and LXX. This word group occurs only rarely in the Qumran writings. 
The noun ‘Al appears occasionally as a comparative element in theologically signifi- 
cant assertions of trust, as in IQH 9:36 and probably also in 7:36 (and 7:21).26 

The LXX uses a variety of terms in rendering this word group. Apart from 1 S. 6:7 
and 10 (with prötotok&ö), the verb referring to pregnant animals is used (locheuein, 
Gen. 33:13; Ps. 78:71; and en gastri échein, Isa. 40:11). It renders the noun ‘Al com- 
mensurately with paidion (Isa. 49:15) and döros (Isa. 65:20), while probably not un- 
derstanding the noun “wil in the first place (Job 19:18; 21:11).27 In 18 of its 20 occur- 
rences, the LXX renders the terms 6/é/ and ‘6/a/ by a single word, including 16 times 
by népios, otherwise by téknon (Isa. 13:16) and by the hapax legomenon hypotitthion 
(Hos. 14:1[13:16]). The most important word regarding this word group is thus 
népios.28 Among the remaining occurrences, the LXX integrates Ps. 8:3(2) more 
strongly into the context by rendering MT ‘6z (“bulwark”) with ainos, “praise” (so also 
in Mt. 21:16).29 

Sæbø 


25. So H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1987), 87f. I will publish else- 
where a more detailed discussion of this interpretation. 

26. See E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (Munich, 21971), 140, who reads 'ölel in this pas- 
sage; cf. otherwise HAL, II, 797. 

27. Cf. Bertram, 916. 

28. See Bertram, 915f. 

29, See previous discussion; cf. HAL, II, 805f. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. Meaning: 1. Word Field; 2. Basic Meaning; 
3. Court Procedure; 4. Unjust Deeds; 5. Human Behavior at Large; 6. Revenge for Injustice. 
II. Yahweh and Injustice. IV. Qumran. 


‘wel. E. Beaucamp, “Péché I, dans l’ AT,” DBS, VII (1966), 407-71; K. H. Fahlgren, Sedäkä, 
nahestehende und entgegengesetzte Begriffe im AT (Uppsala, 1932); A. Jepsen, “sdq und sdqh 
im AT,” Gottes Wort und Gottes Land. FS H. W. Hertzberg (Göttingen, 1965), 78-89; 
R. Knierim, ‘awel perversity,” TLOT, II, 849-51; idem, Die Hauptbegriffe für Sünde im AT 
(Gütersloh, 21967); K. Koch, “ROM hata’ (chätä'),” TDOT, IV, 309-19 (with bibliog.); idem, 
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I. 1. Etymology. This root is attested in Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, and Ethiopic (‘/w), 
and is probably correctly associated with Arab. 'w/, “depart from the right path.” A der- 
ivation from ‘wh, “transgress” (Middle Hebrew, “act wrongly”; cf. Arab. ‘wy, “bend”) 
with the nominal-constructive element / is unlikely.! The verb 'w/ piel derives from the 
noun ‘wel and refers to the action of ‘Gwel, similarly also wwāl as nomen agentis. 
GesB and HAL translate ‘wel as “perversity, injustice, badness, malice”; ‘w/ piel as “to 
act unjustly, to spoil, act treacherously, rebel”; and ‘iwwd/ as “criminal, sinner, unjust 
person, mean person.” The LXX usually translates with adikia(-kéma, Ezk. 28:15) or 
ddikos, then also with anomia in LXX Ps. 36(MT 37):1; 52(53):2(Eng. v. 1); 
57(58):3(2); 63(64):7(6); 88(89):23(22); 106(107):42; 124(125):3; Ezk. 33:13,18; or 
with dnomos in Job 27:4,7 (Symmachus) and dölios in Ps. 42(43):1. It thus under- 
stands ‘wi(h) as referring to a violation of justice (1.e., injustice) or of the law; in Ps. 
42(43):1(superscription), it follows the context. 


2. Occurrences. The word ‘Gwel occurs 21 times in the OT (including 10 in Ezekiel, 
3 in Psalms), ‘aw/d 33 times (10 in Job, 9 in Psalms, including 4 occurrences of ‘with; 
Ith in Job 5:16; and 2 occurrences of wlt), awwäl 5 times (4 in Job), ‘wi piel twice (Ps. 
71:4; Isa. 26:10). 'wi(h) is “done, committed” (‘sh, Lev. 19:15,35; Dt. 25:16; Ps. 37:1; 
Ezk. 3:20; 18:24,26; 33:13,15,18; Zeph. 3:5,13; p7 in Job 34:32; 36:23; Ps. 58:3[2]; 
119:3; rb hiphil in Ps. 53:2[1]); it can be “spoken” (dbr piel, Job 13:7; 27:4; cf. also 
5:16; 6:30; Ps. 107:42; Isa. 59:3; Mal. 2:6) or “devised” (hgh, Isa. 59:3), “planned” (? 
hps, Ps. 64:7[6]), and it can “happen in court” (Spt, Ps. 82:2). The wicked person is a 
“man (iS) of ‘Gwel” (Prov. 29:27; Ps. 43:1), a “son (ben) of ‘awla” (2 S. 3:34; 7:10; 
1 Ch. 17:9; Ps. 89:23[22]; Hos. 10:9). 

In the Qumran writings ‘wel occurs about 40 times, ‘awlä about 30 times. 


II. Meaning. 

|. Word Field. Parallel words to ‘wi(h) include “sin” (hatta t, Job 24:19f.; Ezk. 3:20; 
18:24; 28:15f.; ‘wn, Ezk. 28:18), “abomination” (t6‘éba, Dt. 25:16; Ezk. 18:24; cf. Ps. 
53:2[1]; Prov. 29:27), “iniquity” (wen, Job 11:14; Prov. 22:8), “evil” (rh, Job 
24:20f.), “that which is bad” (hawwöt, Job 6:30), “injustice” (re$a‘, Job 34:10; cf. 
34:12; Ps. 125:3; Hos. 10:13), “faithlessness” (ma“lä, Ezk. 18:24), “bloodguilt” 
(dämim, Mic. 3:10; Hab. 2:12; cf. Isa. 59:3), “violence” (hamäs, Ps. 58:3[2]; Ezk. 
28:15f.), “deceit” (*miyd, Job 13:7; 27:4; kahas, Hos. 10:13; käzäb, Zeph. 3:13). 

The person who has incurred guilt (räsa’) commits ‘wl(h) (Job 27:7; Prov. 29:27; 
Ezk. 18:24,27; 33:15,19); similarly also the restless person (hdnép, NRSV “the god- 


“Gibt es ein Vergeltungsdogma im AT?” ZTK 52 (1955) 1-42; idem, Um das Prinzip der Ver- 
geltung in Religion und Recht des AT. WdF 125 (1972); F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen 
Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. BBB 10 (1956); J. Pedersen, ILC, I-II; S. Porüb£an, Sin in the 
OT: A Soteriological Study (Rome, 1963); G. Quell, “auaprävw, krA.,” TDNT, 1, 267-89; H. H. 
Schmid, Gerechtigkeit als Weltordnung: Hintergrund und Geschichte des alttestamentlichen 
Gerechtigkeitsbegriffs. BHT 40 (1968); G. Schrenk, “GdiKoc, KTA.,” TDNT, 1, 149-63. 


|. So Porüb£an, 16. 
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less,” Job 27:8), the wicked (mera'‘, Ps. 37:1), the “man of deceit” (78 mirmä, Ps. 43:1), 
the enemy (’öyeb, Ps. 89:23[22]), a person who is faithless (lö’-häsid, NRSV “un- 
godly,” Ps. 43:1), a person who does not know God (ydda‘, Job 18:21), who does what 
is bad (p1 Gwen, Job 31:3), or oppresses others (nh, 2 S. 7:10; Ps. 89:23[22]). God de- 
tests such a person and considers that person corrupt (Job 15:16). 

Antitheses to ‘wifh) include that which is right (sedeg, Lev. 19:15,35; cf. Dt. 
25:15f.; Job 6:29; Ps. 58:2[1]; Hos. 10:12f.), righteousness (s*ddgda, Ezk. 3:20; 
18:24,26; 33:13,18; Hos. 10:12), that which is in order or is commensurate with what 
is right (mispät, Dt. 32:4; Job 34:12; Zeph. 3:5; cf. Ps. 58:2[1]), faithfulness, reliability 
("münä, Dt. 32:4), and reliable instruction (förat met, Mal. 2:6). The one who ts up- 
right (yasär, Dt. 32:4; Ps. 92:16[15]; 107:42; Prov. 29:27), perfect (tamim, Dt. 32:4; Ps. 
119:1; Ezk. 3:20), just (saddig, Dt. 32:4; Prov. 29:27; Ezk. 3:20; 18:8,24,26; 33:13,18; 
Zeph. 3:5), who does what is good (‘sh t6b, Ps. 53:2[1]; cf. Job 24:21), and who returns 
to God (sab, Job 22:23) has nothing to do with ‘wi(h). 


2. Basic Meaning. If this word field offers any indication regarding the original con- 
tent of Gwel and ‘awi/d, they refer less to a specific deed and express rather a general neg- 
ative assessment of a person’s behavior and actions. This is probably why hardly any dis- 
tinction is made between Gwel as a designation for a person’s underlying disposition on 
the one hand, and ‘aw/4 as an assessment of a specific act on the other. Both aspects are 
already discernible in the presumably earliest occurrence, 2 S. 3:34. In eulogizing Abner, 
David states, albeit cautiously and by way of comparison, that his death was not right be- 
cause he was not a criminal and had not been found guilty through any legal proceeding. 
The men (so v. 30) who killed him did not act nghtly, and were not “in order.” Their false 
attitude and deed were not merely erroneous but were “un-right” in the ethical sense, i.e., 
an injustice. This constitutes a transgression because they departed from the right path, 
from the legal system to which a person must adhere; they deviated from that system and 
violated it. The sinful, wrong, and false aspects of their behavior and actions now cling to 
them; they are infected with injustice and belong to the “wicked” (b°nê ‘awld), those who 
have committed an injustice. So according to Hos. 10:9 must one also describe the Israel- 
ites (read ‘awld instead of ‘alwd),* who have sinned since the time of the judges (at 
Gibeah; cf. Jgs. 19-21). Both substantively and temporally, ‘aw/d here functions as a gen- 
eralizing concept; the characteristic feature of such persons is that they do not adhere to 
the proclaimed will of God. The same applies to the adversaries who would coerce the 
king (Ps. 89:23[22]) and to all who oppress Israel (2 S. 7:10). They turn against that 
which Yahweh has decreed: the “eternal” duration of the house of David or of Israel’s 
dwelling in the land God has granted them. 


3. Court Procedure. Lev. 19:15, a passage probably originally at home in an ancient 


decalog? with no further embellishment, lends expression to a universally valid princi- 


2. So BHK; ct. BHS. 
3. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 251f. 
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ple: “You shall do no injustice in judgment (bammispat).” Every proceeding must be 
conducted correctly, in the proper fashion. V. 15aß makes this general prohibition con- 
crete in stating that no partiality may be shown, and neither the poor nor the great may 
be favored. V. 15b expresses the principle positively: “With justice (b“sedeg),” com- 
mensurate with the system and order God gave to the world and, in a particular way 
through election and the torah, to his people, “you shall judge your neighbor.” V. 16 
adds yet another specification in pointing out that injustice comes about in judgment 
through false accusation, preceded by slander and followed by bloodletting and execu- 
tion (Ezk. 22:9), and through false witness (cf. Dt. 19:16-21). Lev. 19:17 adds the pro- 
hibitions against hating your kin or extracting vengeance, prohibitions that, although 
not directly related to legal proceedings as such, can nonetheless provide the back- 
ground of unjust accusation. In the account of King Jehoshaphat’s concern for justice 
(2 Ch. 19:4-11), the Chronicler falls back on the principle of Lev. 19:15 along with its 
explication in v. 15b. Partiality toward one or the other party is an injustice; the same 
applies to bribery (v. 7; cf. Dt. 16:18-20: judges “shall render just decisions . . . you 
must not distort justice; you must not show partiality; and you must not accept 
bribes. . . . Justice, and only justice, you shall pursue”). The example adduced is 
Yahweh (see below), and thus also the valid system and order that he not only gave but 
to which he himself adheres for the welfare of the people. 

Still, a person who suffers under false accusation may well ask, “Do you indeed 
decree what is right, you mighty ones [ @/im instead of @lem]? Do you judge people 
fairly?” (Ps. 58:2[1]). The petitioner himself answers: “No, you work on the earth 
with unjust [‘@wel with Syr., Targ. instead of MT ‘6/6t] hearts; you weigh out the vio- 
lence of your hands” (v. 3[2]). The falsely persecuted person fears that he will en- 
counter injustice if charged in court because sedeg is not practiced, which always 
aims at “the right order.”4 The wicked accuser should be punished, the accused righ- 
teous person delivered. The oppressed person hopes in Yahweh, “a God who judges 
on earth” (v. 12[11]). There is such a judge (82:8) who will make the gods account- 
able: “How long will you judge unjustly and show partiality to the wicked?” (82:2). 
They will be punished by death (v. 7). A later addendum to this mythologically col- 
ored text (vv. 3,4) indicates how such right judging will manifest itself: the right of 
the weak and the orphan, the lowly and the destitute, will be maintained, and the 
weak and the needy will be delivered from the hand of the wicked. Not to help such 
people in court would be unjust. Indeed, petitioners in the Psalms do complain of in- 
justice before the court, either from a former friend who acts deceitfully in the legal 
dispute (43:1), from people who devise injustice and then suddenly raise a crushing 
accusation (64:7[6]), or from those who are themselves guilty of doing what ıs 
wrong and then also oppress others (71:4). But whoever is just and stays away from 
injustice will behave correctly in legal proceedings: “He executes true justice be- 
tween contending parties” (Ezk. 18:8). 


4. Jepsen, 80. 
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4. Unjust Deeds. Various individual deeds seem especially or primarily to be 
viewed as äwel or ‘awld. Lev. 19:35 prohibits using false measures of “length, weight, 
and quantity.” The term bammispät qualifies the weights and measures and was either 
inadvertently incorporated from 19:15 or points out that the use of weights and mea- 
sures is a procedure to be conducted justly. V. 36 then stipulates positively that the 
weights and measures must be correct (sedeg, NRSV “honest”) and must agree with 
the standard fixed and recognized by the community. Amos (8:5) and Hosea (12:8[7]) 
already complain about reduced measurements of volume and false weights and bal- 
ances. Dt. 25:13-16 forbids having two kinds of weights and measures, 1.e., one that is 
full and correct, and one that is smaller and false. Whoever does business with such du- 
plicity commits Gwel, does not act rightly, deprives his neighbors of that to which they 
have a right within the obtaining order and system (cf. the stipulation in Ezk. 45:10), 
violates God’s will, and is a swindler and an abomination (tö’@bä) to Yahweh. Ezk. 
28:18 condemns dishonest commercial transactions. David indirectly labels the killing 
of Abner a misdeed by referring negatively to the perpetrators (2 S. 3:34; see above), 
since this involved an illegal act of blood vengeance. To build Zion and Jerusalem with 
bloodguilt would be ‘awlä (Mic. 3:10). Workers apparently die through exploitation, 
mistreatment, or punishment during the busy construction activity under King Heze- 
kiah (cf. also Jer. 22:13). Hab. 2:12 raises the same charge in an oracle of woe against 
the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar, with the preceding oracle (vv. 9-11) denouncing the 
injustice the latter perpetrated against the plundered peoples as he was “expanding” his 
dynasty and building citadels. Both cases involve the use of lethal force rather than a 
direct act of murder. A similar situation applies in Isa. 59:3, where a probable reference 
to 1:15 (“your hands are full of blood”) understands the bloodstained hands as being 
defiled with injustice, interpreting them in the sense of false accusation in court (vv. 
3b,4; see above). Isa. 1:15 shows that the prophet finds “bloodstained hands” not only 
where blood is actually spilled but in any curtailment of a neighbor’s rights.° 

According to Zeph. 3:13, “doing ‘awlä” means “uttering lies,” referring not to false 
accusation but to disloyalty and deception in daily human relationships and in one’s rela- 
tionship to Yahweh (cf. Hos. 7:13). “As pars pro toto, a lying tongue can reveal the attı- 
tude, even the essence, of a person.”® Jer. 8:5 refers to apostasy from God and to the re- 
fusal to return as “deceit” (cf. Ps. 78:36f., where the people’s deceit and lies result from 
not keeping their hearts steadfast toward Yahweh and from not remaining true to his cov- 
enant). The use of force is doubtless the reason oppressors are called b*né ‘awild (2 S. 
7:10), referring to the nations and rulers of Canaan during the time of the judges, and per- 
haps also to the Egyptians, who kept Israel in bondage. In his oath of purification (Ps. 
7:4[3]), an accused person assures Yahweh that there is no wrong in his hands; he has 
done his friend no wrong (v. 5[4]), and has neither misused that person’s trust nor robbed 
him, referring probably to infringement on the other person’s property. Job 29:15f. in- 
volves the taking of someone else’s possessions, an act considered especially reprehensi- 


5. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), in loc. 
6.M. A 


H. 
M. A. Klopfenstein, “A712 kzb to lie,” TLOT, Il, 607. 
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ble when perpetrated on the poor. The wrongdoer (‘awwaäl) is compared with an animal of 
prey. Job himself avows his innocence, admitting that he would have become such an 
evildoer had he given in to his own lecherous glances at a young girl (31:1,3). Even an 
unrighteous attitude or disposition, one running contrary to the ethical order, is classified 
as ‘wel. Finally, this term also refers to the false, incorrect exercise of one’s vocation 
(Mal. 2:6). One of the priests’ main tasks, and something Levi did correctly, is to give the 
people reliable instruction (förat ““met); by not doing this, the priests incur guilt. 

Hence various individual acts are characterized as unjust, acts taking place within 
the social context and involving interpersonal relationships within the community. 
When all these acts are viewed together from the perspective of an overriding, generic 
concept of this sort, an interpretation of them as “unjust” in the broader sense reveals a 
generalizing tendency in the use of the terms. 


5. Human Behavior at Large. Reference to a person as “unjust” focuses simulta- 
neously on that person’s deeds as well as the disposition to commit such deeds (cf. 
Ezk. 28:15). Such is the case when Ezk. 18:24 (cf. 33:15) summarizes a whole series of 
wicked deeds, deeds enumerated in vv. 5-18, under the expression “to commit iniq- 
uity,” i.e., to commit all the abominable deeds just enumerated. The prophet doubtless 
does not intend to offer an exhaustive list of such wrongful deeds, but rather to show 
through important examples how an evildoer behaves. Commensurately, he describes 
the righteous person as someone who “withholds his hand from iniquity” (v. 8), an ex- 
pression that, although indeed also appearing in connection with correct behavior in le- 
gal contexts, is here (cf. vv. 24,26) to be understood in the more comprehensive sense. 
Quite the opposite is to be expected from the wicked (rasa‘, 33:13); in a general sense 
that person does what is bad. Hence ‘wel summarizes a general disposition in the 
sense of a negative overall assessment. One might also consider that one or the other of 
the transgressions adduced here already justifies such a verdict (cf. 18:10, if the corrupt 
text is interpreted correctly).’ Job 31 points in the same direction as Ezk. 18. There 
Job’s oath of purification evokes the image of an evildoer by describing that person’s 
perverted and sinful disposition in the larger sense. 

Similarly, Ps. 37:1 uses the expression “doing wrong” as a comprehensive super- 
scription preceding any reference to specifics. The psalmist, doubtless drawing from 
personal experience, describes the wicked and their fate in contrast to the righteous. 
The wicked do not do what is good; they reject God and do not follow his established 
order (53:2[1]); nor do they walk in his ways (119:3). The enemies of the Davidic king 
reject Yahweh’s decree assuring that the house of David will “endure forever,” and 
they are thus indicted for injustice (89:23[22]). Even more, they are evildoers, which 
includes anyone who violates even a portion of the divine ordinances; such persons are 
called b*né ‘awld. Job’s friends suspect that he is hiding some evil deed (Job 11:14) 
that makes him a sinful person in the larger sense. It would be even worse if wicked- 
ness were dwelling in his tents (11:14; 22:23), since then he would be as familiar with 


7. But see also 1.4. 
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evil as with a housemate; indeed, commensurate with its nature, evil would gain con- 
trol over him and rule his life with wrong. Job, however, rejects all this, and what he 
says in his own defense is by no means inconsistent with his self-assessment (6:30; 
27:4). In view of the attacks of his friends, he considers himself delivered up to “the 
wicked,” to each of them who judges unjustly and thus are wrongdoers (16:11). 
Eliphaz’s attacks on Job go so far that they find him virtually saturated with iniquity. 
Such a person is so corrupt that doing wrong has itself become a need, and the person 
drinks wrongdoing like water (15:16). 

If this seems a bit exaggerated, Hosea must nonetheless say that even God’s own 
people, on the whole, has committed wickedness in both deed and disposition, has not 
adhered to the divine will, and has not served Yahweh (Hos. 10:13). Only in the com- 
ing period of salvation “shall the remnant of Israel do no more wrong” (Zeph. 3:13). 
Then, as the people petition in Ps. 125:3, the godless foreign scepter will not rest on the 
land, “so that the righteous might not stretch out their hands to do wrong,” i.e., be 
tempted to abandon the correct way of life according to Yahweh’s guidance. There are 
those, however, the wicked, who do not “learn” what righteousness is even when God 
shows them compassion. rather, “they deal perversely in the land of uprightness” (Isa. 
26:10). There will always be an antithesis between the righteous and the dishonest, 
whose image and essence always includes injustice (Prov. 29:27). The term ‘Gwel char- 
acterizes those who are not “in order,” those who are to be turned away (“detested”). 
The righteous must keep their distance from such people. 


6. Revenge for Injustice. Basically, “whoever sows injustice (‘aw/d) will reap calamity 
(‘Gwen)” (Prov. 22:8). Deed and consequence correspond. Hos. 10:13 uses the metaphor 
of reaping and sowing to point out that wickedness (resa‘) generates injustice (‘aw/dtd), 
and injustice, lies (kahas). That is, a disposition that in God's eyes is not in order will gen- 
erate unjust actions and will not lead to the intended result. Job and his friends agree that 
injustice in and of itself brings down disaster and misfortune on the perpetrator. Although 
both sides address the deed-consequence connection, they take different points of depar- 
ture. Job’s friends conclude from his illness that, commensurate with the nature of human 
behavior (15:16), he must have committed some wrong, something clearly following 
from the fate of those who do such things (18:21). People such as Job, like the injustice 
they do, are broken to pieces (24:20). Yahweh intervenes and turns against every unjust 
act (cf. 5:16; Ps. 107:42). The logical conclusion is to turn back to God and to stay away 
from any wrongful, unjust disposition or actions (Job 11:14; 22:23). If Job will decide to 
do what is just and right, God will accept him again, eliminate the consequences of his 
wrongful actions, and reestablish him (22:21-30). 

Job also takes the act-consequence connection as his point of departure (as shown 
by his purification oath, ch. 31; cf. Ps. 7:4-6[3-5]), but argues from the reverse perspec- 
tive. Precisely because he has committed no wrong, and has even thwarted such (Job 
29:17), he can confess no guilt (6:29f.; 27:4), is suffering unjustly himself, and must be 
returned to his former condition. His friends, Job believes, are themselves wrong, and 
are committing injustice (6:29; 13:7), becoming thus his enemies (27:7). 

The book of Job does not dissolve this connection between act and consequence. It 
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remains in force. Hence “happy are those who keep his [Yahweh’s] decrees, who seek 
him with their whole heart, who also do no wrong” (Ps. 119:2f.); they wıll never be put 
to shame (v. 6). 


III. Yahweh and Injustice. Only God is capable of thwarting the evil consequences 
of an act once the perpetrator has shown a willingness to return (Ezk. 18; Job 11:13ff.; 
22:21-30). Those who do wrong will not see Yahweh’s majesty (Isa. 26:10), nor will 
they experience the saving effects of his royal power. Yahweh has nothing to do with 
injustice or wrong; he is completely free of it. Elihu defends him against any suspicion 
in this regard (Job 34: 10ff.,32; 36:23). God compensates justly, does not bend the law, 
does not err, and is never in a position where he must say, “if I have done iniquity, I will 
do it no more.” No one must teach him what is right. The thanksgiving hymn Ps. 92 
concludes (v. 16[15]) by emphasizing that “there is no unrighteousness in him.” He 
makes things right, acts rightly, punishes his adversaries, the wicked and the evildoers, 
and makes the righteous prosper. He is dependable, and is firm as a rock in his steadfast 
love and faithfulness. On that the righteous can rely. 

Zeph. 3:1-5 also speaks of Yahweh’s just revenge; Yahweh “does no wrong.” This 
passage censures the evil deeds of Jerusalem and of its prominent groups (princes, 
judges, prophets, priests), and extols Yahweh’s just actions in court. Yahweh inter- 
venes for righteousness, quite in contrast to these groups, who do quite the opposite 
of what their position and vocation demand by exploiting others, putting their own 
interests first, and falsifying Yahweh’s will (v. 5). Yahweh always acts correctly. 
Such evildoers (‘awwdl), however, are not impressed by God’s justified chastising 
actions. In words of hymnic praise, Dt. 32:4 extols Yahweh as being “without de- 
ceit,” comprehensively denying thus any connection between God and what is evil 
or false. It then contrasts his people with him as being a “perverse and crooked gen- 
eration, and positively emphasizes how Yahweh is and how he acts, extolling him 
further as a rock, i.e., as shelter, security, aid, deliverance, and as being of unshak- 
able loyalty. His actions are perfect (tämim), all his ways are just (mispät). He is just 
(saddig) and upright (yäasär). Nothing about him, not his planning or his behavior or 
his actions, is not just and right. In a discourse of accusation, Yahweh points out to 
his faithless people that to abandon him and seek salvation from worthless idols is 
thus utterly unjustified (Jer. 2:5). 


IV. Qumran. The term ‘w/ occurs about 40 times in the Qumran writings, with 
‘wlh occurring about 30 times (including ‘w/ 13 times in 1QS, 5 in 1QH, and ‘wih 9 
times in 1QS, 10 in 1QH). Altogether this yields more occurrences than for hr'h(t), 
‘wn, or pS. The kind of human disposition, behavior, and actions from which the 
community wants to distance itself is indicated largely with ‘wi/wlh. This is particu- 
larly the case in the doctrine of the two spirits (1QS 3:13-4:26). God has “ap- 
pointed” for human beings the spirits of truth and injustice (3:19) “in which to walk 
until the time of his visitation” (3:18). These two spirits dwell and struggle within 
the human heart (4:23), and a person acts according to his or her portion of each 
spirit. A catalog of vices (4:9-11) circumscribes what belongs to the “spirit of injus- 
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tice’: “greed, and slackness in the search for righteousness, wickedness and lies, 
haughtiness and pride, falseness and deceit, cruelty and abundant evil, ill-temper and 
much folly and brazen insolence, abominable deeds committed ina spirit of lust, and 
ways of lewdness tn the service of uncleanness, a blaspheming tongue, blindness of 
eye and dullness of ear, stiffness of neck and heaviness of heart, so that a person 
walks in all the ways of darkness and guile.” Emphasis is on transgressions directed 
against the community and against adherence to its pure doctrine. God has prepared 
a judgment of purification “with the spirit of holiness” (4:20f.) for those whom he 
has “chosen for an everlasting covenant” (v. 22), and an annihilating final judgment 
for the others (4:11-14). “Men of the congregation” will separate themselves from 
“men of injustice” (5:2,10; 6:15; 8:13; 9:9,17,21; 10:20) in order to live according to 
God’s will (5:10; 1QH 6:6f.) and according to the guidance of the Zadokites (1QS 
5:2ff.). Their deeds must be and remain purified from all injustice (8:18). The peti- 
tioner laments his entanglement in sinful humanity (11:9), distances himself from all 
injustice (10:20; IQH 16:11; 14:25f.), demands the same from the righteous (1QH 
1:36), expects God’s help (11:22,26) and judgment (14:15,25; cf. 1QM 4:3) of all in- 
justice, and in praise confesses his faith in the true God (1QH 15:25). 

Schreiner 
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riod.? A genuinely numeric plural occurs in the Hebrew OT at most only in Eccl. 1:10; 
otherwise the reference is usually to the iterative, extensive, amplifying plural.!° 

What the few plural occurrences of ‘öläm already show becomes quite evident in the 
numerous occurrences of the singular. In the OT (as also in Ugaritic texts), ‘6/am is 
used not as an independent subject or object but rather largely within construct combi- 
nations or as an adverbial accusatıve.!! Hence läm occurs in connection with terms 
for love (Jer. 31:3), signs (Isa. 55:13), joy (Isa. 35:10, etc.), shame and disgrace (Ps. 
78:66; Jer. 23:40), a heap of ruins (Dt. 13:17[16]; Josh. 8:28), appointments (Ex. 
29:28; 30:21; Lev. 6:11,15[18,22] etc.), possessions (Gen. 17:8; 48:4, etc.), berit (16 
times), etc.!* Similarly frequent combinations with other future-oriented lexemes un- 
derscore that ‘öläm functions to express the highest possible intensification (“perpetual 
holding,” “unending joy,” etc.); in such combinations with ‘öläm, these lexemes are 
themselves intensified (cf., e.g., the combination with > TY ‘ad, with > OYN hayyim, 
or with — "17 dôr, including examples in the pl.).'° 

Although läm is not yet attested in extrabiblical Hebrew witnesses (ostraca, in- 
scriptions), its corresponding equivalents occur relatively frequently in texts within the 
OT environs.!* Reference can be made first to Ugaritic witnesses, particularly since 
combinations with the preps. /“ and ‘ad are also already attested here.!> Within Old Ar- 
amaic, texts from Sefire and Ahigar are joined by one witness from Deir “Alla.'!® Oc- 
currences in Phoenician are frequent, while the orthography 0798 is found in Punic.!7 
The findings in Old South Arabic are disputed.!® The Moabite of the Mesha inscription 
attests both meanings for ‘Im: “for always, perpetual” and “since time immemorial.” 1° 

Following Biblical Aramaic, ‘/m (or similar forms) occurs in numerous more recent 


9. Cf. V. This may actually already be the case beginning with Daniel; see IV. 

10. See IV; Jenni, ZAW 64 (1952) 244, 247, who also calls this the “intensive plural of feel- 
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11. Cf. Synt, $889ff. On Eccl. 1:10 and 3:11 see IV.10 and Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 22ff. 
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14. Cf. HAL, II, 798; DNSI, Il, 858f.; Jenni, ZAW 64 (1952) 202-21. Concerning Sirach and 
Qumran, see V. 

15. See KTU, 1.2 IV, 10; 1.4 IV, 42; 4.360, 2; 2.195, 15; 3.5, 14; 2.42, 9, “king of the world”? 
Cf. UT, no. 1858; WUS, no. 2036; then also A. Schoors, RSP. I, 62, no. 48 on Ps. 21:5(4); further 
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Semitic languages (Nabatean, Jewish Aramaic, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Samari- 
tan, Syriac, Mandaic, Ethiopic, Palmyrene, Egyptian Arabic, Arabic).*° Beginning ap- 
proximately in the Ist century A.D., several of these languages start using ‘/m in a mean- 
ing different from that of the OT, namely, as “world” or “aeon.”2! Akkadian attests 
only the substantively parallel lexeme därü(m).? 

J. Assmann has shown anew that the Egyptians did not distinguish clearly between 
“time” and “eternity.”23 They used both the term nhh (the fullness of time, referring 
more to what is coming and the change it will bring) and the term d.t (as consumma- 
tion, referring more to what endures, abides; the two words often occur together), re- 
ferring to a long but finite period of time as something “unending,” so that here, too, 
context must determine whether the translation “time” or “eternity” is more appropri- 
ate. 

The LXX generally renders ‘läm (236 times) as aiön or aidnios (95 times), less fre- 
quently as aeí or arché, and 4 times as chrénos.*4 

The previously mentioned occurrence of ‘öläm in various word and phrase combi- 
nations also suggests that the word field associated with ‘6/am is considerable.*> Terms 
include > R13, ba’6t, > NT dôr, > UY yöm, hakköl, > NYI nésah, > TY ‘ad, > NY 
et, + OTP qedem, and > TYAN tämid.?® 


II. (Long Ago) Bygone Times. About 60 occurrences of läm (over 20 with the 
prep. min) refer to a time long past, or to something extraordinarily old, albeit with dif- 
ferent qualities of remoteness from the speaker/writer on the one hand, and the ob- 
server on the other. 

The expression mé‘6lam can mean “from time immemorial” (Ps. 25:6; Jer. 2:20; 
31:3; Ezk. 35:5; then Isa. 64:4[5] (here an isolated ‘6/am? probably also Josh. 24:2 and 
the Mesha inscription;?’ cf. Joel 2:2, NRSV “from antiquity”; also Job 22:15: the way 
of the wicked “from of old”; and the Aramaic occurrences in Ezr. 4:14,19). 

Mountains and hills are “ancient” (Gen. 49:26; Hab. 3:6), as are gates (Ps. 24:7,9; 
cf. also Jer. 5:15; Ezk. 36:2). Just how old or past the reference is usually remains open. 
The point is merely to direct one’s attention as far back as possible. The most distant 
time (Ps. 93:2) can then also refer to an otherwise indeterminate “distant past” (Gen. 
6:4)28 or even to those who died long ago (Lam. 3:6; Ps. 143:3; cf. Ezk. 26:20), or sim- 
ply an “earlier” time (Josh. 24:2; cf. the expression “as earlier” in Mic. 7:14; Mal. 3:4). 


20. Concerning Elephantine, cf. AP, 304a. Concerning Hatra, cf. DNST, I, xli; and II, 858f. 

21. See V below, also Jenni, TLOT, II, 862. 

22. AHw, I, 164. 

23. J. Assmann, Ägypten: Theologie und Frömmigkeit einer frühen Hochkultur. Urban 
Taschenbücher 366 (Stuttgart, 1984), 90ff., 132f.; cf. idem, “Das Doppelgesicht der Zeit im 
altägyptischen Denken,” Die Zeit, ed. A. Peisl and A. Mohler (1983), 189-223. 

24. See TDNT, 1, 197-209; ThWNT, X/2, 962f.; EDNT, I, 44-48. 

25. To be discussed in II-IV below. 

26. On yôm see VI, 13f.; on köl, VII, 138. 

27. See KAI, 181:10. 

28. Cf. KAZ, 181:10(?). 
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mean “perpetually, for always,” something attested by 1 S. 2:30f., where the time in 
question must at some point come to an end. 

This particular usage, occurring also in texts from the OT environs,** is attested in 
the most varied textual types and periods of OT literature (Gen. 3:22; 6:3; 13:15; Ex. 
3:15; 14:13; 15:18; 19:9; 40:15; Dt. 5:29; 23:4,7[3,6]; 28:46: like here and in Gen. 
13:15 also in | S. 20:42; 2 S. 22:51 par., etc., together with > Y7 zera“ or > VT dôr 
or with the latter in the pl.; then 1 S. 1:22; 20:15; 20:23,45; Ezr. 9:12; 2 S. 23:5; Ps. 
30:13[12]; 49:9[8]; 61:8[7]; 66:7; 73:12; 89:2,3,38[1,2,37]; 90:2; 106:31; Prov. 27:24, 
“forever”; Isa. 30:8; 35:10; 55:3; 60:19f.; Jer. 20:7; 23:40; Ezk. 25:15; Jon. 2:7[6]). Job 
will not live “forever” (7:16), and the same is asked analogously with regard to the 
prophets (Zec. 1:5). The stones in the Jordan will be an “abiding” memorial (Josh. 4:7). 
Ps. 77:8(7); 1 K. 8:13; and 2 Ch. 6:2 all speak of coming times (pl.!). 

With future reference, negated Öläm can mean both “no longer” (Ex. 14:13) and 
“never” (1 S. 20:15; Neh. 13:1; Isa. 25:2; Jer. 35:6; Ezk. 26:21; 27:36; 28:19; cf. Dt. 
23:4-7[3-6]).°? 

The obvious use of ‘6/am in Ex. 21:6; Dt. 15:17; 1 S. 27:12 (cf. Lev. 25:46; 1 S. 
1:22; Job 40:28[41:4]) to mean “as long as one lives” (e.g., a slave for life) does not 
necessarily contradict its other meanings, for even when the king is greeted with “may 
the king live forever,” this does not, despite the obvious presence of “courtly style,” 
imply the wish that the king be granted eternal life, but rather that he live “as long as 
possible” (contrast Job 7:16).4° 

When referring thus to a time enduring long into the future, ‘6/am is quite natu- 
rally and often combined with and intensified or strengthened by other lexemes. 
These include dôr (or its pl. or dual; usually with /) (Gen. 16:7; Ex. 3:15; 31:16; Dt. 
32:7; Ps. 33:11; 45:18[17]; 49:12[11]; 61:7£.[6f.]; 77:8f.[7f.]; 79:13; 85:6[5]; 100:5; 
102:13[12]; 106:31; 119:89f.; 135:13; 146:10; Prov. 27:24; Eccl. 1:4; Isa. 34:10,17; 
51:8; Dnl. 3:33[4:3]; 4:31[34]; Sir. 45:26). An analogous situation already obtained 
in Ugarit.*! 

One additional intensifying combination is the expression (°) ‘öläm wä’ed (Ex. 
15:18; Ps. 9:6[5]; 10:16; 21:5[4]; 37:27 [following LXX]; 45:7,18[6,17]; 52:10[8]; 
104:5; 119:44; 145:1,2,21; Dnl. 12:3; Mic. 4:5; Sir. 40:17), which Jenni calls a “sol- 
emn formula of conclusion and reinforcement’’*? (cf. also the noun > TY ‘ad together 
with läm in Ps. 111:8; 148:6; Isa. 45:17). The formula mé‘attd (w“) ‘ad-‘6ldm is simi- 


38. E.g., KAI, 14:20, 22; 18:8; 19:11; 26A IV:2; C V:6; 27:14[?]; 34:5; 35:2; 181:7 (without 
le); 165:8; then with ‘ad: KAI, 43:12; 78:1; concerning the Ugaritic evidence, see Jenni, TLOT, 
II, 857; and Dahood, RSP, I, 290f., nos. 411, 413; concerning Deir “Alla 7 see H. and 
M. Weippert, “Die ‘Bileam’-Inschrift von Tell Der ‘Alld,” ZDPV 98 (1982) 93. 

39. Cf. DNSI, II, 859f., with frequent funerary inscriptional witnesses. 

40. See IV.2 below. Cf. Jenni, TLOT, I, 857, who also includes Ugaritic witnesses for the 
meaning “as long as one lives”; see also Dahood, RSP, I, 287f., no. 405; and idem, “Hebrew- 
Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 345. 

41. Dahood, RSP, HI, 201, Sup. no. 81: cf. Ex. 3:15; then R. Whitaker, RSP, MI, 218, Sup. no. 
3; and Dahood, RSP, I, 294f., no. 425; see also Jenni, ZAW 64 (1952) 203. 

42. ZAW 64 (1952) 239. 
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larly “solemn” (Ps. 113:2; 115:18; 121:8; 125:2; 131:3; Isa. 9:6[7]; 59:21: Mic. 4:7; cf. 
Sir. 51:30 [all these are probably later texts]). 

Finally, the formula “for his steadfast love endures forever” ([kî] 'öläm hasdö) 
should be mentioned. Apart from Ps. 136, where it is a refrain in every verse, it occurs 
16 times in the OT (1 Ch. 16:34,41; 2 Ch. 5:13; 7:3,6; 20:21: Ezr. 3:11; Ps. 100:5; 
106:1; 107:1; 118:1-4,29; 136 [26 times]; Jer. 33:11; also Sir. 51:12).# 

This context of reinforcement and intensification also includes the use of ‘Öläm in 
oaths (Dt. 32:40, divine discourse; cf. Josh. 14:9; Jer. 49:13; Dnl. 12:7; Zeph. 2:9) or 
in asseveration (2 S. 3:28; 7:26,29). 

The term ‘läm then also occurs over 120 times in construct combinations, espe- 
cially with a future orientation within theologically significant contexts.* 


IV. Theological Usage. 

|. Within the narrative pentateuchal texts, Ex. 19:9 can hardly be viewed as 
preexilic. The dating of Gen. 6:3f. depends on the one hand on the age of the material 
used here, and on the other on the question whether one ascribes it to the Yahwist and 
when one dates the Yahwist. This also applies to Gen. 3:22; 21:33(?);46 and Ex. 14:13. 
With regard to the land promise ‘ad-"öläm in Gen. 13:15, one must note that this text, if 
it is indeed old, is thematically isolated, or that similar statements (Ex. 32:13; Josh. 
14:9; Ezr. 9:12; 2 Ch. 28:8; Ps. 37:27-29) derive from a later period (cf. also the discus- 
sion below of the significance of ‘öläm in P). Jer. 25:5f. is of interest by way of con- 
trast. 

The significance of this possession of the land “forever” is also addressed themati- 
cally in the similarly non(!)-preexilic texts 2 Ch. 20:7; Isa. 34:17; 61:7; Jer. 7:7; 25:5; 
Ezk. 37:25; Joel 4:20(3:20). 


2. Older texts among the historical books probably include 1 S. 1:21; 20:15,23; 2 S. 
3:28; 2 K. 5:27. Later texts, i.e., largely Deuteronomistic redactional strata, include 
Josh. 4:7; 14:9; Jgs. 2:1; 2 S. 2:30; 3:13f.; 7:13,16,24,25,26,29; 1 K. 1:31; 2:33,45; 
9:3,5; 10:9; 21:7; also Josh. 24:2(?); the use of ‘6/am clearly increases within these late 
texts. Even a cursory glance at these later texts shows that they refer largely to the 
“eternal” duration of the Davidic dynasty, an OT theme quite frequently addressed 
through use of ‘6/am (+ IF or ‘ad). 

One might mention first the greeting to the king, usually a variation of “May my lord 
King David live forever!” (1 K. 1:31; Neh. 2:3; Dnl. 2:4; 3:9; 5:10; 6:7,22[6,21]; cf. Ps. 
21:5[4]; 61:7f.[6f.]; 110:4; cf. also 1 K. 3:11,14; Ps. 72:5; 18:51[50] par.; 45:3,7, 
18[2,6,17]; 72:17; 89:5,37f.[4,36f.]). One should not make too much of this greeting, 
however.*’ Rather than a deification of the king, this is much more likely merely the wish 


43. See K. Koch, “Denn seine Güte währet ewiglich,” EvT 21 (1961) 531-44. 
44. In this regard see S. Kreuzer, Der lebendige Gott. BWANT 116 (1983) 141f. 
45, See IV below. 

46. See 3 below. 

47. Contra Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 5ff. 
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ened in the book of Jeremiah are sufficiently equivocal that they can be offset by a re- 
newed promise of reestablishment. 


6. It is questionable whether the history of the word reaches a genuinely new stage 
in the 15 occurrences in Deutero-Isaiah.™ Isa. 40:8; 45:17; 51:6,8; 54:8 (cf. also 47:7; 
55:13) all use ‘6/am to express the element of “forever” already expressed earlier and 
elsewhere as well. The plural in 51:9 (as often the case in Deutero-Isaiah, the pl. sig- 
nals no conceptual change) refers to the distant past and yet at the same time demythol- 
ogizes that past through a parallel use of the struggle with the > rahab and the cross- 
ing of the sea during the liberation from Egypt; the reference is no longer to a mythical 
primal age (cf. 42:14, “for a long time”; 46:9; 44:7 corr. “from the beginning”’).®! An 
analysis of Deutero-Isaiah’s use of ‘ölam alone, however, cannot demonstrate that this 
writer is now concerned with eschatological, inbreaking, and goal-oriented salvation 
rather than only with continuing desolation. 

When Isa. 40:28 refers to Yahweh as *°/6hé ‘ölam,®? one might ask whether this title 
is not really already referring to Yahweh as “king of the world” (cf. Jer. 10:10), and 
whether the meaning of the lexeme ‘öläm does not seem to be changing here into what 
clearly becomes its meaning in postexilic texts, especially in apocalyptic writing 
(“world”: cf. also Ps. 104:5; 148:6). 


7. P tends to use ‘läm frequently and in theologically significant combinations.® 
With reference to the land itself, it speaks of “perpetual holding” (“huzzat ‘6lam, Gen. 
17:8; 48:4; Lev. 25:34; one Ugaritic witness already attests a gift “in perpetuity/eter- 
nally”); then also of g“’ullat ‘6lam (Lev. 25:32), döröt ‘6lam (Gen. 9:12), khunnat 
‘6lam (Ex. 40:15; Nu. 25:13; cf. also 1 Ch. 15:2; 2 Ch. 23:13; Ps. 110:4;° according to 
| S. 2:30 and 3:13f., however, this priesthood “forever” may well come to an end), and 
Ot [© 6lam (Ex. 31:17; cf. Isa. 55:13; Gen. 9:12; only in Ex. 31:17 and Lev. 25:46 does 
P use ‘öläm with [© within construct combinations; P never uses ‘ad ‘6/am). It is also 
important for P that Yahweh’s statutes and ordinances (hög or huggä, — PPN haqg) are 
everlasting (Ex. 29:9,28; 30:21; Lev. 3:17; 6:11,15[18,23]; 7:34,36; 10:9,15; 16:29, 
31,34; 17:3; 23:14,21,31,41; 24:3,9; Nu. 10:8; 18:8,11,19,23; 19:10,21; cf. Ex. 12:14, 
17,24; Ezk. 46:14; 2 Ch. 2:3[4]).% 

It is of particular significance that P transfers the b*rit ‘6lam to the Noachic brit 
(Gen. 9:16; cf. v. 12) and especially to the patriarchal b*rit (Gen. 17:7,13,19; Ex. 


60. So Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 15. 

61. Concerning the recasting of the Davidic b¢rit to refer to the people (Isa. 55:3), see IV.2. 

62. Cf. IV.3 above. 

63. Cf. Jenni, ZAW 64 (1952) 240f.; 65 (1953) 21f.; idem, TLOT, Il, 857, 861; C. Feucht, 
Untersuchungen zum Heiligkeitsgesetz (Berlin, 1964), 59; C. Levin, Die Verheissung des neuen 
Bundes. FRLANT 137 (1985), 222ff. According to Levin (231), P is targeting the Jewish Dias- 
pora of the fourth century! 

64. KTU, 3.5, 14, 15, 20; see also TUAT, 1/3, 212. 

65. Cf. F. B Knutson, RSP. II, 407ff., no. 3. 

66. See also V, 144. 
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31:16; Lev. 24:8; also Nu. 18:19, “brit of salt” with ‘ölam). In Deuteronomistic litera- 
ture and in writers influenced by it, this covenant was reserved for David and for the 
Davidic dynasty.®’ Similarly, the special theological interest in the longevity of this 
b®rit, one interpreted largely as a gift and promise, is underscored by P’s inclination to 
amplify these construct combinations by adding words that in their own turn under- 
score this longevity yet again, e.g., > Y1 zera’, > "1T dôr (or its pl.), or banim. These 
are then explicated by the expression “after you” (cf., e.g., Gen. 17:7-9) precisely be- 
cause P has a special theological interest in underscoring the validity of these divine 
salvific promises for Abraham’s “descendants.” 

With regard to the use of bfrit ‘öläm in P, one might also compare the following (in 
addition to those mentioned in [V.2): Ps. 105:10 (cf. v. 8); Isa. 24:5; 61:8; Jer. 32:40; 
50:5; Ezk. 16:60, then also Jgs. 2:1, though the “breaking” of the bfrit ‘6lam (!) in 
Deuteronomistic theology and terminology refers to the Sinaitic brit. 

In these examples P is concerned not only with that which remains perpetually the 
same®® but even more with what continues to remain valid, i.e., with that which will 
also apply to the “descendants.” 


8. Postexilic texts inquire whether Yahweh’s wrath, now manifest in the punishment 
of the exile, will continue or even go on “forever” (Ps. 77:8[7]; 85:6[5]; 103:9; Isa. 
57:16; cf. already Lam. 3:31).°? They ask about the future (Isa. 56:5; 58:12; 59:21; 
61:4) and try to promise new, enduring salvation (60:15-22; 61:7f.; also 35:10; 51:11; 
32:17; see in this regard Joel 2:26f.). The threats of perdition for other nations ulti- 
mately also involve the resultant salvation for Israel “forever” (Isa. 14:20; 25:2; 34:10; 


Ob. 10; Mal. 1:4; cf. Ps. 9:8[7]). 


9. In the Psalms the expressions /*’6lam or ‘ad ‘6lam (and the combination with 
mé‘6lam) appear first of all in the doxologies that organize the book of Psalms itself 
(Ps. 41:14[13]; 72:19; 89:53[52]; 106:48).’° These expressions could be appropriated 
into these doxologies precisely because they were already being used particularly in 
doxological or hymnic language or in strongly assertoric discourse in any case 
(5:12[11]; 9:8[7]; 30:13[12]; 33:11; 44:9[8]; 52:10f.[8f.]; 75:10[9]; 79:13; 81:16[15]; 
89:2,3[1,2]; 90:2; 92:9[8]; 93:2; 102:13[12]; 104:31; 106:48; 111:8; 113:2; 115:18; 
119:44,93,98,111f.; 125:2; 131:3; 135:13; 145: 1f.,13,21). Concerning this “everlasting 
praise,”’! cf. also Dt. 33:27; Neh. 9:5; 1 Ch. 16:36; 29:10; Isa. 26:4; Dnl. 2:20; 3:33 
[4:3]; 4:31[34]; 6:7, etc. 

It is particularly Yahweh’s > TON hesed and his mer’? that have been in effect 


67. See IV.2 above. 

68. So Jenni, ZAW, 65 (1953), 21; idem, TLOT, I, 861. 

69. See Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 18ff.; idem, TLOT, II, 859ff. 

70. Cf. Jenni, TLOT, Il, 860. 

71. Cf. W. Beyerlin, “Kontinuität beim ‘berichtenden’ Lobpreis des Einzelnen,” Wort und 
Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. ADAT 18 (1973), 17-24. 

72. > VAR ‘mn (I, 292-323). 
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“from of old” and are thus praised, or that at least are enduringly hoped for and thus 
praised in the confidence that they will indeed be granted (Ps. 25:6; 33:11; 89:3[2]; 
100:5; 103:17; 105:8,10; 111:5,8f.; 117:2; 119:89,142,144,152,160; 125:2; 135:13; 
138:8; 146:6; 148:6; 136; then 1 Ch. 16:34,36,41; 2 Ch. 5:13; 7:3,6; 20:21; Ps. 106:1; 
107:1; 118:1,2-4,29; Jer. 33:11). 

Then it is Zion, which has existed “since of old” and will continue to do so forever, 
that is praised for its longevity; after all, Yahweh has indeed taken up residence there 
“forever” or has set his name on Zion and made it its resting place (1 Ch. 23:25; 2 Ch. 
30:8; 33:4,7; Ps. 48:9,15[8,14]; 78:69; 125:1; 133:3; cf. 1 K. 8:13; 9:3; then also Ps. 
31:4[3]; 42:10[9]; Isa. 26:2-4; Jer. 31:40; Ezk. 37:26,28; 43:7,9; cf. 2 Ch. 6:2; 7:16; Jer. 
7:7). 

Ps. 119 demonstrates anew that the use of ‘6/am (with l°, ‘ad, and min) in many texts 
functions (merely) as an amplification. The psalmist intends “forever” to follow and 
reflect on Yahweh’s > ATIN törä, his > 37 däbär (or pl.), and his > USWA mispat 
(pl.; also miswä and ‘édiit), since all these things are themselves established “in perpe- 
tuity”; they will always be valid ordinances (cf. vv. 44,52,89,93,98,111,112,142,144, 
152,160). 

Finally, numerous petitioners confess confidently that they (as righteous, faithful, 
etc.) will be guided “forever,” will neither vacillate nor come to shame” (cf. 15:5; 
30:7[6]; 31:2[1]; 37:18,27; 41:13[12]; 55:23[22]; 61:5,8[4,7]; 71:1; 73:26; 112:6; 
121:8; 125:1; 139:24); or they express similar petitions (1 Ch. 29:18; Ps. 12:8[7]; 28:9; 
61:5[4]; 75:10[9]; 77:8[7]; 85:6[5]) with regard either to themselves or to adversaries 
who are to perish “forever” (9:6[5]; 37:28; 81:16[15][?]; cf. 73:12). 

According to the act-consequence schema, the good and the righteous should “al- 
ways” experience good fortune. This is confirmed by wisdom aphorisms (Prov. 
10:25,30) and by the wisdom poem Ps. 37 (vv. 18,27-29), as well as by 41:13(12); 
55:23(22); 112:6, whereas the “psalm of Job” (Ps. 73) brings the opposite experience 
to expression (v. 12).7> 


10. The unique use of ‘öläm in Ecclesiastes also belongs in the critical discussion of 
the wisdom tradition (also as an experienced tradition) as expressed in Prov. 10:25,30, 
etc.’6 Although Eccl. 1:4 does indeed already use /*‘6lam in the customary sense of 
“forever” (cf. 2:16; 9:6, though both times negated), the context clearly shows the criti- 


73. > DOW Sem; > NN nüah; > 3W? ysb (VI, 420-38). 

74. > W12 bbs (bösh) (II, 50-60); => V mwt (VII, 152-58). 

75. Cf. also M. Perani, “Sulla terminologia temporale nel libro di Giobbe,” Henoch 5 (1983) 
1-20. 

76. See the ending of IV.9. Cf. Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 22f.; idem, TLOT, II, 861 (in the latter's 
bibliog., the excursus by Ellermeier is of particular importance in this regard); cf. also 
M. Dahood, “Canaanite-Phoenician Influence in Qoheleth,” Bibl 33 (1952) 216; idem, “The 
Language of Qoheleth,” CBQ 14 (1952) 232; idem, “Qoheleth and Recent Discoveries,” Bibl 39 
(1958) 316. Also Gerleman, 341f.; and W. Zimmerli, ““Unveränderbare Welt’ oder ‘Gott ist 
Gott’? Ein Plädoyer für die Unaufgebarkeit des Predigerbuches in der Bibel,” “Wenn nicht jetzt, 
wann denn?” FS H.-J. Kraus (Neukirchen, 1983), 108f. 
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cal intention of this statement; i.e., life goes on “perpetually” in the same way (cf. 
1:5ff.), which is why there is really nothing new under the sun, no possibility for 
change, no chance to escape the present course of events. Eccl. 1:10 says precisely the 
same thing; here the expression /°‘6lamim is accordingly to be viewed as an intensive 
plural rather than as a succession of ages.’’ That is, everything has already been this 
way once, and this is why the present offers little of particular interest. In the future 
both the wise and the foolish will be forgotten (2:16; cf. 9:6 after 9:5). 

Within the occurrences of ‘läm in Ecclesiastes, 12:5 is of special significance. This 
is the only time in the OT that ‘öläm is used with a suffix, and only here does läm 
clearly mean “grave” (NRSV “eternal home”), though cf. Ps. 29:12(11). Jenni, how- 
ever, has shown that this particular meaning was common in texts from the OT envi- 
rons (cf., e.g., the Ahiram inscription).’® 

One must interpret ha’öläm in Eccl. 3:11 within the context of the other occurrences 
in Ecclesiastes.’? Accordingly, one should guard against an overly hasty comparison 
with Gen. 1:26ff. Similarly, Eccl. 3:14 can merely underscore that v. 11 in its own turn 
is saying that the “duration” of which God has made human beings aware is not nor can 
it be a consciousness of human existence as such, but rather again the experience of the 
torment of existence as a burden through the passing of time and through the experi- 
ence of the burdensome, inaccessible, and incessant nature of existence. This means 
that 3:11 also involves a critical (!) response to the customary view of human beings, 
but with no positive counterview.*® 


11. The book of Daniel contains 5 occurrences in Hebrew (9:24; 12:2[bis],3,7), 18 
in Aramaic (2:4,20[bis],44[bis]; 3:9,33[4:3]; 4:31[34][bis]; 5:10; 6:7,22,27[6,21,26]; 
7:14,18[ter],27), of which 9:24 (Hebrew) and 2:4,44; 3:9; 5:10; 6:7,22,27[6,21,26] 
(Aramaic) as well as one of the occurrences in 7:18 are plural. Dnl. 2:4; 3:9; 5:10; 
6:22(21) belong to the royal greetings (cf. also 6:7[6]).8! Dnl. 2:44; 3:33(4:3); 
4:31(34), and 6:27(26) also make clear that the concern here (as in the book of Daniel 
in the larger sense) is not only with the coming divine rule “forever,” but also with ex- 
tolling the present and future rule as being perpetual. 

The assertion that “everlasting righteousness” (9:24) will be brought to the people 
and city (cf. 11QPs* 16) then focuses more unequivocally on the new future, and Dn. 
2:44; 7:14,18; 12:2f. make clear that, and how, the present “age of the world” will end 
and the new age (this age, too, as a final one!) will commence. At that time “many” 
will be raised to “everlasting life” (12:2), others to everlasting shame and contempt. 
Resurrection thus functions here as a solution to the problem of theodicy and as an in- 


77. With Ellermeier contra Jenni. 

78. Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 27ff.; idem, TLOT, Il, 861f. See KAJ, 1:1, though also KAJ, II, 3 in 
loc.; cf. I above. 

79. > VII, 420f. 

80. So with Ellermeier contra Jenni and Zimmerli; cf. also M. Filipiak, “Kairologie dans Ecl. 
3,1-15,” Roczniki Teologiczno-Kanoniczne 20/1 (1973) 83-93. 

81. See IV.2 above. 
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strument for balancing things out between the good and the wicked, neither of whom 
will or may be permitted to end with death only.’ Here öläm/älam acquires the mean- 
ing of “world/age of the world” (cf. already Ps. 104:5; 148:6? Isa. 40:28), something 
then developed further in early Jewish literature.®> 


V. Apocrypha, Early Judaism, Qumran. 

1. Among the Apocrypha,** the book of Sirach is of particular importance given its 
original Hebrew version. Although the text of Sir. 1:1,4, which speaks of wisdom as 
having been “forever” or from God (cf. Prov. 8:22-30), is extant only in its Greek 
translation, the actual Hebrew corpus of Sirach contains 40 occurrences of ‘öläm, most 
of which can be classified under the meanings and uses already discussed above with 
regard to the OT.® 

In Sirach ‘6/am first of all (and in various combinations, e.g., with hög) has the 
meaning “enduring, everlasting” (11:33; 14:17; 15:6; 16:13; 30:17 [sleep]; 41:9 [ms. 
B]; 43:6 [ms. B]; 44:13; 45:13; 47:11; 49:12; 51:30c; concerning 44:7, cf. Ex. 28:43). 
It is uncertain whether occasionally or even in general this notion of “everlasting” al- 
ready implies a genuinely eschatological “eternal.” In any event 37:26 (analogous to 
Dnl. 12:2) speaks about “living forever”;86 Sir. 43:6 also uses ‘läm together with > 
Vr ges, and 7:36 together with > PNN Gah*rit. 

Referring back to Gen. 17, Sir. 44:18 mentions the 6t ‘öläm instead of the bfrit, 
whereas 45:15 (cf. 45:24 and Nu. 25:12-13a) refers the b°rit ‘öläm to the priestly cove- 
nant for Aaron and Phinehas.®’ 

In 4:23 ‘öläm refers in a general sense to “time,” in 42:18 [M]; 48:25; 51:30 to the 
“future” (= “eternity”?), which according to 48:25 was revealed to Isaiah, and in 39:20 
probably to the “age of the world.” In 3:18 (ms. A) ‘öläm means something like 
“world,”®® and the @/ ‘öläm in 36:22 B (though this is textually uncertain) is more 
likely the “God of the Cosmos [NRSV ‘of the ages’]” (cf. 36:1) than the “eternal 
God.”8? Sir. 42:21 is probably comparable in this respect (“he is from all eternity”; cf. 
51:8), though here, too, it is difficult to determine whether the reference is not (only) to 
the expression “since an earlier period” (cf. 16:7; 44 S; 44:2; 48:25). In all this, Sirach 
stands clearly in a transitional situation with regard to the development of the term 
‘Olam, with traditional meanings continuing, new ones announcing themselves, and 


82. Cf. in this regard H. D. Preuss, “*Auferstehung’ in Texten alttestamentlicher 
Apokalyptik,” “Linguistische” Theologie, ed. U. Gerber and E. Güttgemanns (Bonn, 1972), 
101-33. 

83. See V; concerning Daniel, cf. C. Barth, 82ff.; K. Koch et al., Das Buch Daniel. EdF 144 
(1980), 214 ff. 

84. Cf. Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 29-35; idem, TLOT, II, 862. 

85. Cf. in general O. Rickenbacher, Weisheitsperikopen bei Ben Sira. OBO 1 (1973), 22ff.; 
H. Stadelmann, Ben Sira als Schriftgelehrter. WUNT 11/6 (1980), 149ff. 

86. Concerning this combination, however, cf. also Dahood, RSP, III, 126, no. 239. 

87. Cf. Stadelmann. 

88. See IV.11 above concerning Daniel. 

89. See IV above. 
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many texts clearly hovering between the old and the new and thus eluding unequivocal 
determination. 


2. In early Jewish literature the use of ‘6/dm (and its derivatives) tends increasingly 
to imply the opposition first attested in the book of Daniel (and prepared by several 
other OT texts that use ‘läm to mean “world”’?) between “this world” and the “com- 
ing world.” In Greek texts this development is found in Wis. 13:9; Tob. 3:2 S; 13:18 
(LXXBA); cf. Sir. 3:18 (ms. A). 


3. Finally, the Qumran writings show convincingly that and how the use of ‘öläm in- 
creases in postexilic and early Jewish literature.?* In addition to the almost 170 occur- 
rences in the texts accessible earlier, one can now add almost 30 occurrences from the 
Temple Scroll. (Fragmentary witnesses with textual lacunae, etc. [e.g., IQH 1:3,7f.; cf. 
Prov. 8:23?; LQH 3:4; 12:29] will not be considered here.) Citations are involved in 
4QFlor (4Q174) 1:3 (Ex. 15:18) and 1:4 (Dt. 23:4ff.[3ff.]). Both 1QM (excepting col. 
7) and 1QS 2-4 use ‘läm in the plural much more frequently than does the OT and 
much more frequently even than do the other Qumran texts, though no semantic 
change seems discernible. 

As in the OT, (/°) ‘6lam oftens means “forever” (1QSb 5:21; 1QH 1:24; 9:29; 14:23; 
IQM 11:14; 12:16; 4Q171 [4QpPs 37] 3:2; etc.), which when negated means “never” 
(4Q504 [4QDibHam*] 4:4; 6:11). In 1QM 7:4 one can then translate ‘läm as “perpetu- 
ally.” As is the case in the OT, it also occurs together with dôr (4QDibHam 2:11) or 
with the subst. ad (1QS 4:1; 1QSb 3:21; 1QH 13:6,13; 17:28); the meaning “from ev- 
erlasting to everlasting” also occurs here (4QDibHam 6:10; 1QS 2:1; etc.). Here, too, 
the combination with — OTP qedem refers to a distant, primal past (CD 2:7; 1QH 
13:1,10), then within the faith of the group itself refers to the divine counsel taken in 
this “primal period.” 

In many instances ‘läm in construct combinations again functions to add emphasis 
or amplification; these combinations remain largely within the broader confines of the 
linguistic models already attested in the OT itself (eternal covenant, possession, peace, 
joy, loyalty, glory, etc.; 1QS 2:3,4,8; 4:3,7; 8:10; 9:4; 10:4; 11:7; 1QSb 1:3; 2:25,28; 
3:4,5; 4:3; 1QH 1:18; 3:18,20,21; 6:11,31 [cf. Ps. 24:7]; 9:25f.; 13:5f.,18; 14:6; 
18:6,15; CD 1:15 [cf. Hab. 3:6]; 3:4,13; 15:5; etc.). Mention of the “everlasting 
priestly covenant” (1QM 17:3) similarly draws on the OT model. 

The construct combinations with ‘öläm that are new in comparison with those in the 


90. See [V.11 above. 

91. Jenni, ZAW 65 (1953) 29ff., thoroughly discusses all the pertinent witnesses; cf. also 
C. Barth; St.-B., [V/2, 799-976; and H. Merklein, Die Gottesherrschaft als Handlungsprinzip. 
FzB 34 (1978), 112ff.; concerning 2 Baruch and 4 Ezra, see W. Harnisch, Verhängnis und 
Verheissung der Geschichte. FRLANT 97 (21969), 9Off. 

92. Cf. Jenni, ZAW 64 (1952) 247f.; idem, TLOT, II, 862; Barr, 67, 118; A. Mertens, Das 
Buch Daniel im Lichte der Texte vom Toten Meer. SBM 12 (1971) 161f. 

93. See IV.7 above. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences; Verb and Related Nouns. II. Meaning of the Verb and of 
Derivatives Except ‘äwön: 1. Verb; 2. Derivatives. III. äwön in the Historical Books and Psalms: 
1. Older Works; 2. Deuteronomistic Passages; 3. Chronicles; 4. Psalms. IV. äwön in the 
Prophets: |. Preexilic; 2. Exilic. V. ‘@wdn in the Priestly Document. VI. Qumran. VII. Biblical 
Aramaic. VII. LXX. 


I. Occurrences; Verb and Related Nouns. Beginning with the exilic/postexilic pe- 
riod, the noun '@wön, attested 231 times in the OT, became the central term for human 
sin, guilt, and fate in prophetic and cultic writings. It occurs most frequently in Ezekiel 
(44 times), then 31 times in the Psalms, 24 in Jeremiah, 15 in Deutero-Isaiah and Trito- 
Isaiah, 27 in P, and 15 in Job. Of note are the relatively early multiple occurrences in 
Hosea (11 times). 

Morphologically this form involves a construction with the “abstract” suffix -dn.! 
The plural occurs relatively rarely, largely (43 times) with the feminine ending as 
“wönöt (e.g., 5 times in Ezekiel), and only exceptionally with suffixes as masculine 
plural (5 times; once in Ezekiel).? M. Dahood classifies ‘n (with suf. y) in Ezk. 18:17 
and Lam. 1:3 as a contracted northern Israelite variant.’ 

This form derives historically from the root 'wy/w. The corresponding verb ‘wâ, 
with only 17 occurrences, is attested relatively rarely, albeit from the older strata (e.g., 
| S. 20:30) onward to the Qumran writings. Roughly speaking, the semantic scope ex- 
tends from “transgress, incur guilt, sin,” toward human beings or God to “be dis- 
traught, destroyed.”4 Semantic specialization is discernible only in the case of the 
hiphil (9 occurrences), which is used in connection with the ritual confession of sin 
(see below). 

Other nominal derivatives of the root such as 7 (5 occurrences, usually pl.); ‘awwd 
(3 times); iwTm (once + Sir. 37:31?), and m“ (once) recede even more (see below 


‘awon. R. Knierim, Die Hauptbegriffe für Sünde im AT (Gütersloh, 21967), 185-256; idem, 
“Ty ‘awon perversity,” TLOT, Il, 862-66; K. Koch, “Die ganzheitliche Wirklichkeitserfassung 
des alttestamentlichen Sündenbegriffs,” Parola e Spirito. FS S. Cipriani, 2 vols. (Brescia, 1982), 
I, 585-98; C. A. Ben-Mordechai, “The Iniquity of the Sanctuary,” JBL 60 (1941) 311-14; 
L. Rost, “Die Schuld der Väter,” Studien zum AT. BWANT 101 (1974), 66-71; R. Youngblood, “A 
New Look at Three OT Roots for ‘Sin,’” Biblical and Near Eastern Studies. FS W. S. LaSor 
(Grand Rapids, 1978), 201-5; > NOM hätä’ (chätä’) (IV, 309-19). 


l. BLe, 498. 

2. Cf. D. Michel, Grundlegung einer hebräischen Syntax (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1977), I, 48f. 
3. “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography VII,” Bibl 50 (1969) 351. 

4. GesB, 569f.; HAL, Il, 796. 

5. GesB, 572. 
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concerning their content). In Hos. 10:10 the term NDIY ‘ynt, “furrows” according to the 
Targs. (K is meaningless), is today generally pointed as “wdéndt.° 

Apart from the use of the noun ‘yn in the Mesha inscription,® other occurrences of the 
root outside ancient Hebrew are uncertain. W. von Soden does adduce Akk. iwitu(m), 
“maliciously false assertion,” deriving this noun from the verb ewä(m) IL, which is attested 
at least once with “sin” (arnu) as its object and thus, in analogy to Hebrew, ‘wy would al- 
legedly mean approximately “burden with.’ CAD adduces but a single root ewii, “to 
change, turn into,” and derives iwitu(m) from this without any connection to Hebrew.® 

Influenced probably by Biblical Hebrew, both the verb and a noun "wäyd later es- 
tablished themselves in Biblical Aramaic (Dnl. 4:24[Eng. v. 27]), Jewish Aramaic, and 
Middle Hebrew, albeit in only a limited fashion. Significantly, the Targs. generally use 
Aram. höbä in the singular or plural (Gen. 4:13; 15:16; 19:15, etc.) for Heb. ‘äwön. By 
contrast, when dealing with a fixed cultic formula such as that in Lev. 16:21f., or when 
the central Aramaic term höbä is needed contextually for a parallel expression such as 
Heb. Aattat, the translators are inclined to use Aram. “wdyd (Ex. 34:7). Although the 
Qumran writings make considerable use of both the verb and the noun ‘G@w6n (7 and 40 
times, respectively, according to Kuhn),? the noun is apparently subordinated to the 
similarly frequent ‘Sm/Smh as a new central term for sin or guilt (see below). 

Influenced by the efforts of earlier lexicographers to derive every Hebrew word 
from a basic material meaning, GesB viewed ‘wh as a union of the two Arab. verbs ‘wy, 
“bend, turn,” and gwy, “deviate, err from the path.”!° The latter corresponds to Eth. 
awawa, “err, stray, not know.”!! R. Knierim thus deduces a basic meaning of “bend, 
curve, turn aside, twist.”!? Even if this etymological derivation is correct, one still can- 
not determine whether any biblical writer was familiar with the original meaning. 

In any event, the two “literal” passages adduced in support can also be understood 
differently. Although Ps. 38:7(6) can certainly be rendered “I am utterly bowed down,” 
the rendering “I am utterly destroyed” would also fit contextually. And although it is 
certainly conceivable that according to Isa. 24:1 Yahweh will “twist” the countenance 
of the earth (Knierim), this nonetheless seems to weaken the statement’s presumed in- 
tention of asserting that he will in fact make the surface of the earth uninhabitable. As 
with many other OT terms, here, too, etymological conjectures concerning a basic ma- 
terial meaning contribute little to our understanding. 

Given the Arabic parallels, BDB distinguishes two different Hebrew roots.!3 The 
term ‘wh I, “to bend, twist,” includes the derivatives ‘awwd, ‘iw‘im, and 7. Only ‘awén 
itself and the denominative gal and hiphil verbal forms derive from ‘wh II. 


6. KAI, 181:27. 

7. AHw, I, 266f., 408. 
8. CAD, IV, 413ff. 

9, Kuhn, 158. 

10. GesB, 569. 

Il. LexLingAeth, 1008. 
12. TLOT, II, 863. 

13. BDB, 730. 
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listic thought” that tries to conceive in a single sweep “the various phases of a mis- 
deed-consequence process (deed-consequence completion).””2! 


2. Derivatives. Other nominal derivatives (besides ‘@wdn) occur so isolated and so 
rarely in the OT that a more precise analysis is difficult. Three forms traditionally (and 
without further explication) are translated as “rubble, ruins.” This is the case for 7, de- 
riving from the basic stem and occurring 5 times (usually pl. Tyim or aramaizing Tyin), 
and for m“ T, occurring only in Isa. 17:1 and not recognized by lexicons, but also for the 
intensive construction ‘awwé, occurring 3 times in Ezk. 21:32(27).22 The semantic dis- 
tance from the alleged basic meaning “be bent, twisted” to a reference to ruins is ad- 
mittedly considerable, especially if one postulates for 7 a semantic development from 
“stone heaps . . . that mark fords across water channels in the desert” to the notion of a 
violently destroyed building.” Hence W. L. Moran derives both 7 and m“ not from 
‘wy but from an undocumented Hebrew root ‘yy; by contrast, he construes ‘awwd as 
“twisting.”*4+ The reduplicative construction ‘iw ‘im, attested only in Isa. 19:14, is con- 
sistently understood as “confusion, tumult.’’25 

Contextually, all four derivatives refer to entities that have transgressed and in- 
curred guilt. In the famous prophecy from Mic. 3:12 par. Jer. 26:18, Zion will be 
plowed as a field, Jerusalem will become ‘yin, and the temple mount a (cultic) high 
place; although the translation “heap of ruins” is certainly possible given the alternat- 
ing imagery, it is equally conceivable that it might become a “place of perdition to be 
avoided,” since the assertion was just made that the city itself had been built “with 
‘awla” (Mic. 3:10). The rendering in Mic. 1:6 is more difficult; as a result of Jacob’s 
peša“ (v. 5), Yahweh will make Samaria a “7 hassädeh, a place for planting vineyards,” 
and will “pour down her stones into the valley.” If the stones fall into the valley, then 
no ruins will remain on top. The suggested elimination of the construct combination 
merely reveals the embarrassment caused by the usual translation.26 In Job 30:24 the 
traditional rendering (“yet he [God’?] does not stretch out his hand in the 7, and in his 
disaster . . .”) so clearly fails that, following A. Dillmann, the text is now generally se- 
verely emended.?’ This can be avoided if after the alternating image pid one deduces 
“(self-incurred) disaster.” J. Reider proposes a correspondence to Arab. ‘ayy, “weak,” 
though this is otherwise unattested.2® Ps. 79:1 laments that Jerusalem’s enemies have 
turned it into Tyim, and the parallel statement asserts that they have defiled the holy 
temple; vv. 5f. trace this back to God’s own wrath. The coupling with tāmē’ here as in 


21. TLOT, 11, 863f. 

22. For T see GesB, 581; HAL, II, 816; BLe, 517t; cf., however, Wagner, 135; M. Dahood, 
RSP, 11, 31f., no. 61. For me? see H. Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1997), 
156. For ‘awwé cf. GesB, 570; HAL, Il, 797. 

23. HAL, Il, 816. 

24. “Gen 49,10 and Its Use in Ez 21,32,” Bibl 39 (1958) 420. 

25. GesB, 572; HAL, Il, 800 (abstract pl., Michel, Grundlegung, I, 88). 

26. Cf., e.g., H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1990), 42. 

27. GesB, 581; HAL, II, 816; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 414. 

28. “Etymological Studies in Biblical Hebrew,” V7 2 (1952) 129. 
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judgment, referring rather to an almost thinglike substance. According to one fixed ex- 
pression, it is “present in” (yés b®) the perpetrator (1 S. 20:8; 14:41 [LXX]; 2 S. 14:32), 
indeed, even as a self-efficacious, combative power that eventually “finds” the perpe- 
trating subject (2 K. 7:9) or “happens” to him or her (gärä, 1 S. 28:18), not resting until 
the subject is killed, i.e., executed by others (1 S. 20:8; 2 S. 14:32; 1 K. 17:18) or “con- 
sumed” in ‘won (Gen. 19:15). The reference is thus to fateful guilt caused by a per- 
son’s iniquitous transgressions; neither “guilt” nor sin” nor “punishment” provides an 
adequate translation in such cases.>> 

Semantic considerations provide an answer to the old dispute regarding this 
lexeme’s first occurrence in the Bible, in Cain’s lament: gädöl “wöni minn! $’ (Gen. 
4:13). Earlier exegetical tradition understood ‘@wén here as “sin” and added Yahweh as 
the subject of the inf. nes’, translating thus as “to forgive” (already Targ.). Beginning 
with H. Ewald, however, exegetes have become increasingly inclined to understand 
‘awon here as “punishment” and Cain as the subject of ns’: “My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.” The Hebrew notion underlying ‘@wdn, however, allows no such dis- 
tinction between transgression and punishment. The notion of “bearing” is, of course, 
to be ascribed to Cain, who is thus faced with his own death (v. 14).5° The expression 
nasa’ ‘won exhibits a slight shift here compared with its customary use only insofar as 
it usually refers to being faced with certain death, whereas this passage understands 
such “bearing” by the person in question as an enduring burden but not necessarily as a 
death sentence. The latter enters only when the “bearer” is no longer capable of “bear- 
ing” and has thus collapsed under the burden. | 

In Gen. 15:16 Abram is told that the ‘w6n of the Amorites is not yet Salém. This 
sentence is usually understood to mean that the Amorites will be granted more time to 
commit even greater sins because the sum of their evil deeds does not yet suffice for 
judgment. From the perspective of the act-consequence schema, however, which the 
notion of ‘awön always presupposes, the accent here is probably on the consequences. 
That is, the Amorite burden of guilt has not yet matured such that the inevitable, disas- 
trous consequences will be triggered; thus Abram’s offspring are to wait. 

Given the self-evident experiential nature of the connection between misdeed and di- 
saster, reference to ‘@wön in many instances exhibits no discernible direct connection 
with God; of primary interest was the question concerning the how and when. Nonethe- 
less, from the very outset the Hebrew was aware of those particular institutions strength- 
ening and supporting such connections within life. These included the king on earth, who 
recalls ‘won, takes account of it, and addresses it (2 S. 3:8; 19:20). The same expressions 
refer to the invisible divine power (Ex. 20:5; Ps. 32:2; Hos. 8:13) that “finds” Gwon 
(Gen. 44:16) or condemns a family (Sapat) “for the awön” (1 S. 3:13).3” On the one 
hand, a negative divine power hastens the misdeed-misfortune connection to its inevita- 
ble conclusion; on the other hand, God is also the only entity capable of turning away 


35. TLOT, Il, 864. 

36. Cf. Knierim, Hauptbegriffe, 193, C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans., Minneapo- 
lis, 1984), 309-11; > RWI nasa’. 
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such burden of guilt from a perpetrator, thereby bringing about a positive outcome. God 
can take away ‘won from a sinner (‘br hiphil, 2 S. 24:10) or can permit atonement, 
though such is excluded for an ‘äwön with regard to “sacrifice or offering” (b*zebah 
üb“minhä [1 S. 3:14] refer to ‘@w6n, not to kpr, contra the usual translation;?® pre-Chroni- 
cler texts never recognize atonement through animal sacrifices). 

An ancient, possibly pre-Israelite divine self-predication, probably deriving contex- 
tually from a cultic theophany celebration, celebrates El as having the power both to 
take away sin and to punish it: 


I am Yahweh/El . . . abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness (hesed), keeping stead- 
fast love for the thousandth generation, forgiving (nös®‘) iniquity and transgression and 
sin (pesa‘), yet by no means clearing the guilty (ngh piel) but visiting (pöged) the iniquity 
of the parents upon the children.>9 


In Ex. 34:7 and Nu. 14:18, this formula has been inserted into the J context and in an 
expanded form appended to the prohibition against (foreign gods and) images con- 
tained in the ethical Decalog (Ex. 20:5; Dt. 5:9). In the process, the formula has been 
reversed: the reference to punishment comes first and the statement about the `l rahüm 
w*hanniin is transferred to the @/ gannä’.* 


2. Deuteronomistic Passages. Deuteronomistic redactors incorporated references to 
‘won as a trigger for disaster into their own traditions, but apparently without genu- 
inely appropriating the term themselves. Surprisingly, apart from the adopted Decalog, 
the term ‘@w6n occurs only once in Deuteronomy (19:15). At most one might find the 
reformulation of a Deuteronomistic (?) redactor in Josh. 22:17 and 20 (Gen. 15:16). No 
one has yet investigated why the Deuteronomic/Deuteronomistic circles apparently 
avoid a term that in their own time became increasingly more common in prophetic 
and cultic circles.*! 


3. Chronicles. The Chronicler is even more reserved in this regard. Chronicles ap- 
propriates the term Gw6n only once as a citation (1 Ch. 21:8 = 2 S. 24:10). Beyond this 
it occurs in connection with the two penitential prayers in Ezr. 9:6f.,13 and Neh. 9:2, 
doubtless deriving from cultic custom, and once in the memoirs of Nehemiah (3:37). 


4. Psalms. The Psalter, with 31 occurrences, provides information about the cultic 
use of this lexeme. Approximately half of these occurrences involve laments or 
thanksgiving psalms of the individual that are concerned with warding off individual 
suffering caused by ‘äwön. Hymns rarely mention ‘Gw6n except perhaps in praise of a 
God who in both the past and the present has liberated his people from such burdens of 


38. E.g., ibid., 121. 

39. Cf. J. Scharbert, “Formgeschichte und Exegese von Ex 34,6f und seiner Parallelen,” Bibl 
38 (1957) 130-50. 

40. Rost takes a different view. 
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Not in every case, however, is God intent on bringing to bitter fruition the misdeed- 
misfortune schema prompted by "äwön. His occasional support of the pernicious power 
of ‘äwön can derive from his intention to chastise (ysr) sinners, i.e., to make them capa- 
ble of good lives again through temporary suffering (39:12[11]). Above all, however, 
God is interested in liberating the guilty through atonement. Hence the Psalter under- 
scores his positive help in freeing persons from their burden of sin just as much as it 
does his negative punishment of @wön. This is why his sanctuary on Zion is extolled; 
for “to you all flesh shall come because of “wdndt. Our transgressions (p*S@‘im) are 
too much for us. You atone for them” (65:3f.[2f.]; cf. 78:38). 

Since atonement takes place in the temple, it refers (as in P; see below) to a ritual act 
through which the human burden of sin is transferred to an animal functioning as a rep- 
resentative (hattä't). The same probably applies to the parallel statement concerning 
the “pardoning”*: of Gwén (25:11; 103:3; 130:3f.), though this does not refer to a 
purely spiritual “forgiveness” of the sort usually suggested by modern translations. For 
in such instances, Yahweh himself bears away human Gw6n (näsä', 32:5; 85:3[2]), 
washing (kibbes) or wiping (mähä) it away (51:4,11[2]9]), redeeming all of Israel in 
this way (pddd, 130:8; cf. Lev. 27:27; Ex. 13:13). 

This divine activity derives from the “characteristics” and metahistorical entities of 
activity surrounding God. Such include wrath and fury that awaken wherever ‘aäwön 
arises in human society (38:4f.[3f.]; 78:37f.; 90:7f.). More frequently, God’s positive 
actions in atoning deliverance of persons or a people burdened by Gwé0n are traced 
back to his unique covenantal loyalty (hesed, 89:33f.[32f.]; 103:3f.,10f.; 106:43f.; 
107:17-21; 130:7f.), and occasionally even explicitly to the b*rit associated with this 
hesed (25:10f.; 89:33-35[32-34]; 106:43-45). Strikingly, God’s s“ddga is never men- 
tioned in this context, or is so at most in connection with the sphere avoided by anyone 
entrapped “in” ‘äwön (69:28[27]). 


IV. “dwon in the Prophets. 

|. Preexilic. Surprisingly, among the preexilic prophets united in the Twelve, all but 
Hosea avoid the term ‘won. Amos does include a passage (3:2) that many exegetes 
think contains the quintessence of the proclamation of the historical Amos: “You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth; therefore I will punish (pägad) you for all 
your iniquities (“wdndt).” This saying does indeed delineate, in contrast to Israel’s 
preexilic self-understanding, the paradoxical manner in which God chastises ‘awön 
even more severely with regard to his chosen people. This language, however, is not 
typical of Amos himself; because it corresponds more to the pentateuchal vocabulary 
of J, it is thus probably part of the redactional composition of the book of Amos.*? 
Consensus ascribes Mic. 7:18f. (God is nöse’ ‘äwön) to the later conclusion to Micah. 

Otherwise this lexeme occurs only in Hosea, and although it occurs frequently and 


42. > 190 sälah. 
43. K. Koch, Amos, part 2, Synthese. AOAT 30/2 (1976), 15; cf. part 1, Programm und Ana- 
lyse, 126. 
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emphatically there, the context is not always transparent. It becomes clear that \awön ıs 
entirely a collective matter affecting the people as a whole. Here ‘Gw6n arises from ille- 
gitimate kingship (13:2) and from the degenerate cult in which his contemporaries 
zealously engage (8:13; 9:8f.; 10:10 conj.). In this context 4:8 criticizes priests who 
“feed on the hattd’t of my people and are greedy for their dwön.” 

Exegetes have long disputed whether hatta t here refers technically to a sin “offer- 
ing” (actually better suited for an atonement ritual using an animal)* as in P (Lev. 4) 
and whether ‘äwön has then been used ad hoc in analogy to this. This explains more 
easily the priests’ contradictory wish that the people might sin as much as possible.*° 
Alternatively, both hartä’t and ‘äwön are possibly being used in a nontechnical sense, 
distorting then in a sarcastic fashion the purpose of the normal cult — which among 
other things provides for the priests’ own income — into its opposite.*° P, however, 
uses hatta’t in referring back to earlier cultic rituals; this writing thus still views the 
hattä’t of a guilty person as being transferred realiter, as a kind of sin-substance, to the 
animal, which thenceforth bears that hattd’t.*’ Hence Hosea may well also have used 
the lexeme 'awön to refer to this act of transference. 

For Hosea, too, the sg. ‘äwön refers to the result or consequence of individual acts of 
sin (pl. hatta’öt in 8:13; 9:9). It is “bound up” (srr, 13:12) as a burden on the sinful people, 
who thus remain “bound” to this fate (G@sar, 10:10 conj.) until they stumble “in it” (kšl, 
5:5; 14:2). These parallels can perhaps also explain the oft-conjectured statement in 
12:9(8). On this view Ephraim boasts of having found (ethically grounded and thus en- 
during?) wealth (ôn) compared with the notorious deceptions of Canaan (v. 8[7]): “in all 
of my gain no Gwé6n has been found [yms w, pointing as niphal?] in me that would be sin 
(hét’).’*8 The conceptual presupposition here is apparently that an ‘äwön not only bur- 
dens he perpetrators themselves but also becomes an invisibly burdensome part of their 
actual works (y*gia* here means not laborious toil but its products).*? 

Hosea believes that Yahweh encounters his sinful people almost like an impersonal 
dynamic that hastens to its conclusion the nascent perdition residing within them: 
“When I would heal Israel, the ‘äwön of Ephraim is revealed [contrary to all divine in- 
tention!]” (7:1; cf. 5:5). God’s theophanic chastisement (pgd) calls forth “foolish” 
prophecy (9:7) and forces Israel back to Egypt (8:13). At the end of this catastrophic 
period, however, he will make himself available to bear away (ns’) the (remnant of) 
‘dwon himself, thus making repentance possible (14:2f.[1f.]). 

Proto-Isaiah refers 5 times to ‘äwön. On the one hand, the people irrationally drag 


44. > NON hata’ (chata’), IV, 31 6ff. 
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this power of perdition along with it with “cords of falsehood” (5:18), and they are thus 
laden with it (1:4; cf. 30:13); ultimately, the harvest will be death (22:14). On the other 
hand, Isaiah also mentions the possibility of eliminating this Gw6n through cultic 
atonement. Indeed, the prophet has experienced this himself (6:7), but still excludes its 
efficacy for the present community (22:14). 


2. Exilic. This lexeme acquires greater significance among the exilic prophets. The 
book of Jeremiah is convinced that the degenerate and foolish cult of its contemporar- 
ies has brought forth ‘Gw6n (2:22; 16:10,18). To a large extent it has also been left be- 
hind as a historic inheritance of past generations (14:20; 32:18). Such ‘Gw6n clings like 
permanent filth to its perpetrators (13:22), and has even affected natural laws around 
them (5:25) and enticed rapacious external powers on the perpetrators as a response*? 
(13:22). Whoever reaps ‘äwön will one day die in it (31:30; 51:6). 

Wherever reference is made to Yahweh’s power in connection with ‘Zwön, he ap- 
pears as the one who Sillém ‘Gw6n (16:18; 32:18). Although this verb is usually trans- 
lated as “repay,” it actually refers to “completing” a fateful sphere of action. This fate- 
ful course of events attaching to such sin and guilt is set into motion by God’s 
chastising advent (pgd, 25:12; 36:31). For the sake of the covenant, however, God can 
also take the opposite course of action and wipe away such Gw6n taint from the guilty 
through (cultic) atonement (kipper, salah, 18:23; 33:8; 36:3; 50:20). Later, appended 
passages promise that at the commencement of the period of salvation, Yahweh’s 
covenantal loyalty will remove once and for all the Gw6n that has accrued through his- 
tory (31:30,34; 30:8; 36:3; 50:20). 

Almost one-fifth of all occurrences of this term are in the book of Ezekiel. For this 
prophet, who himself comes from a priestly family, ‘@wdn constitutes “the great prob- 
lem upon which life turns.”>! The two terms hattd’t and peša“ occur once as synonyms, 
yet do so such that at the same time Gwéon in the singular emerges as the comprehen- 
sive result of the other two plural expressions (21:29[24]). In 36:31 “abominable 
deeds” (rö’eböt) parallels ‘Gw6n, and in 18:20 its antonym is s*ddagd. 

Although ‘Gwdn can be used without an alternating member even in parallelismus 
membrorum, still the “wicked” (rasda‘) frequently appears as the instigating subject of 
awön (3:18f., etc.). A survey of these texts reveals that precisely in the book of 
Ezekiel, God almost never appears as the subject of action involved with Gwdn. The 
only clear statement is found in the prediction in 36:33 that Yahweh will rescue Israel 
and cleanse (thr) it of the iniquities of its past. At most the day of divine wrath in 7:19 
and the concealment of the divine countenance in 39:23 might be associated indirectly 
with the elimination of ‘Gw6n predicted in the larger context. The peculiar assertion in 
21:29(24) that the wicked will “bring” their own guilt “to remembrance” (zkr hiphil) is 
probably to be understood as a reflexive expression (so most commentators).>? In any 
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event, the expression “before God” is to be added to the passage. These, however, are 
- all the passages that mention God. 

In the remaining references to ‘Gw6n, although God is always the one who draws at- 
tention to past sin and announces its chastisement or elimination, he does so not in the 
fashion of divine intervention, but rather as the effect of the act-consequence schema 
the perpetrators themselves have set into motion. A fatal ‘äwön nexus emerges from 
idolatry (14:3f.; 44:10), false prophecy (14:10), disregard for the poor (16:49), dishon- 
esty (28:18), and other misdeeds that fill the land with blood (9:9) or profane the cen- 
tral sanctuary (28:18). The book repeatedly emphasizes that those responsible for the 
‘dwon must from now on bear the punishment elicited by such deeds (nadsa’, 14:10; 
44:10,12). The guilty waste away (mgg, niphal) under their Gwé6n, i.e., they receive 
neither bread nor water, and ultimately perish (4:17; 24:23). In short the wicked will 
die in this sphere of sin and guilt (ba@w6né yämüt) and lose the capacity for life itself 
(häyä, 3:18f.; 18:17f.; 33:8f.; cf. 7:13). Ezekiel does, however, acknowledge the im- 
portant limitation (for the time after the commencement of the interim period?) that 
such a burden will not be inherited across the generations (18:19f.; referring to individ- 
ual delimitation of the act-consequence schema).>? 

To underscore this connection between sin and ruin, Ezekiel coins the peculiar ex- 
pression miksöl ‘äwön, “the object of stumbling of iniquity [NRSV ‘stumbling block of 
their iniquity’ ].” Such includes greed for silver and gold (7:19) and the idols placed as 
miksöl before the people by the adherents to such cults (14:3f.; cf. 44:12). Two differ- 
ent explanations for miksöl ‘äwön are possible here given the ambiguity inhering in 
‘awon between sin or guilt on the one hand, and punishment or ruin on the other. First, 
it may be understood as the “opportunity for sin” and as the “entrance points of tempta- 
tion.”54 This, however, is problematical because ‘@w6n hardly ever refers to the current 
sin itself, but rather to its consequences for the perpetrator such that an act of resistance 
(peSa‘) then becomes a miksöl ‘Gwon; i.e., the reference cannot really be to a miksöl of 
the peša“ or of the hattd’t. The preferable interpretation is thus that this expression re- 
fers to the fateful turn for the worst attaching to the sphere of guilt in the first place, 
1.e., to the “stumbling block” to ruin already concealed in this @wön from the outset. 

Another expression in Ezekiel (3 occurrences) is ët “w6n ges, “time of guilt of the 
end.” This cannot refer to some apocalyptic end stage, since contextually this Gwdn 
time had already commenced for contemporary Israel with the catastrophe of 587/586 
(35:5) and since the corresponding time commences for the normal sinner with “his 
day” (21:30,34[25,29]), the day on which the sword is put to his neck. The reference is 
thus to “the time of the guilt-end,” 1.e., to the date at which the sphere of perdition and 
guilt comes to fruition over the perpetrator in a final, fateful end. 

Although Ezekiel emphasizes the individual and each individual’s fate as does no 
other prophet, he does also point out that, through history, ‘@wdn has been an ongoing, 
collective, even evil power transcending time. This becomes particularly clear in the 
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special substantive, na@wid (1QS 5:24; 10:11; 11:9; IQH 17:19). One sees occasion- 
ally the kinds of transgressions that actually evoke ‘@won, such as illegal accumulation 
of wealth or persecution of the Teacher of Righteousness (1QpHab 8:12; 9:9). Yet even 
a neglected chance to rebuke or admonish a fellow member of the community can re- 
sult in ‘@wdn (1QS 6:1). The earlier understanding of the misdeed-disaster schema 1s 
maintained as well, e.g., in reference to the inevitable stumbling (kš/ or the noun 
miksöl) of the wicked in their 'äwōn (1QS 2:12,17; 11:12; 1QH 4:15). As already 
among the prophets, so also here the consequences of the people’s own ‘Gwén include 
decimation by external enemies (1QpHab 4:8). 

The Qumran writings, however, emphasize even more strongly than do the Psalms 
or prophets the fateful historical inheritance of guilt. All human beings are ruled by the 
service ( "bödä) of ‘@wdn (1QH 1:27); the petitioner knows that he has been in äwön 
even from his mother’s womb (1QH 4:29). The metahistorical origin of such guilt is 
ultimately found in the angel of darkness or in Belial himself (1QS 3:22; 1:23). 

More clearly than in any OT writing, the Qumran writings emphasize and extol 
God’s aid in turning away the sphere of ‘äwön from the guilty individual or people. 
God wants to atone ‘Gwon (kpr), cleanse it (thr), cast it away (s/k hiphil), or bear it 
away (ns, 1QS 2:8; 3:7f.; IQH 1:32; CD 3:18) as already announced by Moses (1QH 
17:12,17). This behavior is grounded in his covenant and loyalty (Asd, sdgh, CD 4:10; 
IQH 4:37; 1QS 11:14). 

IQS 8:3 suggests that, apart from the priest, who acts cultically at God’s behest, 
other members of the community might also be capable of warding off their own or 
someone else’s ‘Gw6dn and of thus avoiding ruin. On this view, the council of the com- 
munity “shall preserve the faith in the land wirst ‘wwn b’'wsy mSpt.” The usual transla- 
tion is “atone for sin by the practice of justice.” The particle before 6sé is thus con- 
strued as b° essentiae, though the fixed expression räsä bë? otherwise means “be 
pleased with someone.” Is this perhaps the root räsä II (as in Lev. 26:41,43; Isa. 
40:2): “to take away “Gw6n among those who (now) practice mispar”?®° 


VII. Biblical Aramaic. Although “wäyä occurs but once in Biblical Aramaic, it 
does so in a passage that has been discussed for centuries (Dnl. 4:24[27]). The Israelite 
sage gives the following advice to Nebuchadnezzar, who is threatened with hybris and 
ruin: “tear yourself away (prq) from your sphere of sin [Q htyk, equivalent to Heb. 
hét*?|®° through loyalty [toward your subjects] and from your iniquities ('wyrk) through 
mercy to the oppressed.” The expression prq is to be understood analogous to “break- 
ing a yoke away from” as in Gen. 27:40. A separation from the accustomed royal arro- 
gance requires a decision for fundamental reorientation and future modesty. This will 
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interrupt or put a stop to the fateful nexus of guilt. One probably cannot, however, go 
so far as to ascribe to the statement a complete compensation according to which the 
previously accumulated “wdyd would be “atoned” if good works were performed from 
now on (so many comms. following LXX, Vulg.). 


VII. LXX. The LXX translates ‘Gw6n largely with adikia (79 times), hamartia (68 
times + 10 times in Sirach) or anomia (64 times), and in isolated instances with dgnoia 
(Dnl. 9:16), aitia (Gen. 4:13), kakia (3 times), asébeia (Ezk. 33:9), and paranomia 
(Prov. 5:22) 

Koch 
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Contents: I. Etymology. I]. General Usage: 1. Verb; 2. Substantive; 3. LXX. III. Theological 
Meaning: 1. Verb; 2. Substantive. IV. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The root ‘wp occurs especially in the West Semitic linguistic sphere 
as Ugar. ‘p, though also in a 7th-century-B.c. Canaanite invocation text as ‘pf’ (ptcp. 
“flying one”), the name of a female deity probably conceived as a demoness.! In 
Arabic the root ‘wf ( Gfa) refers to (a bird’s) “hovering over something,” and is attested 
in Old South Arabic personal names and as Egyp. ‘py. 


In the Hebrew OT ‘wp occurs 26 times as a verb and 71 as a substantive, then twice 
in the Aramaic texts as a substantive (Dnl. 2:38; 7:6). The basic meaning of the root is 
“fly” in reference to the typical means of locomotion of winged creatures; hence the 
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have something to do with the winged creature in 5:9 that will carry away the wicked- 
ness from the land. Zec. 5:1-4 (secondary) describes the curse’s eradication of the re- 
maining wicked people in the land with the same flying movements used with regard 
to the eradication of wickedness itself. 

Prov. 23:5a (Q) is the only occurrence of ‘wp hiphil; here it describes the movement 
of a person’s eyes toward wealth and riches as a movement into an inaccessible sphere. 
The expression mu ‘Gp in Dnl. 9:21 is extremely difficult to interpret. G. F. Hasel be- 
lieves that the form represents a hophal participle of the root yp Il, a secondary form of 
the root ‘wp I; the expression in Dnl. 9:21 would accordingly be translated following 
LXX, Theodotion, Vulg., and Syr. as “swift flight.”!° 

In Isa. 14:29; 30:6, the polel participle of ‘wp is attributive to > WW säräp. 
J. Feliks identifies the flying seraph as the extraordinarily poisonous cobra, while 
M. A. Murray elucidates this more closely with reference to the naja nigricolis that 
spits poison (= fire). According to Feliks, the cobra swings easily from tree to tree, pos- 
sibly evoking thereby the notion of flying. By contrast, K. Joines thinks the flying co- 
bra derives from Egyptian illustrations of winged serpents.!! Whatever the case, this 
mythological notion of flying underscores the unpredictable and omnipresent power of 
these creatures.!2 O. Keel emphasizes correctly that these winged creatures do not nec- 
essarily represent demonic beings.!? In illustrations and representations from the an- 
cient Orient, “the eerie wilderness areas were populated with creatures we would de- 
scribe as mythological or demonic beings.” Given the significance of winged seraphim 
in connection with seals from the 8th century in Judah, and given the presence of a 
(winged) serpent in Nu. 21:6,8; Dt. 8:15; Isa. 14:29; 30:6, one can probably assume 
that this is the intended notion in Isa. 6:2 as well. 

In Gen. 1:20 ‘wp polel refers to the form “that will from now on characterize flying 
creatures; such creatures are visualized here flying in the space between the earth and 
heaven.”!# In Ezk. 32:10 ‘wp polel infinitive describes how Yahweh’s “brandishing” of 
the sword of judgment fills the peoples and kings with terror. Hos. 9:11 uses ‘wp 
hithpolel to describe the scattering of a flock of birds. 


2. Substantive. The subst. ‘6p functions first of all as a comprehensive term for all 
winged creatures, birds and insects (cf. Gen. 1:20; 6:20; 7:8,14; 8:17,19; 9:10; Lev. 
11:13; Dt. 14:20; 1 K. 5:13[4:33]).'? In Gen. 1:21 the expression ‘6p känäp views fly- 
ing creatures from the perspective of that which makes possible the typical form of ex- 
istence of flying animals in the first place, namely, as creatures with wings. The term 
‘6p functions as a comprehensive expression in connection with the purity regulations 
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